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Veneris, S7 W die Janumii, 1832. 


That a Select Committee l>o appointed on the present State of the Affairs of the 
East India Company, and to inquire into the State of Trade between Great Britain, the 
East Indies, and China, and to report their Observations thereon to The House : and a 
Committee is appointed of 


Mr. Charles Grant. 

M r. Baring. 

Lord Viscount Sandon. 
Mr. Stuart Worlley. 

Sir James Macintosh. 
Mr. Strutt. 

Mr. Astell. 

Sir John Malcolm. 

Mr. Laboucliere. 

Mr. Ileywood. 

Mr. John Loch. 

Mr. Robert Grant. 

Mr. John Wood- 
Lord Cavendish. 

Colonel Torrens. 

Mr. ViUier.s. 

Sir Henry Hardiuge. 
Mr. East. 

Air . Stewart Mackenzie. 
Colonel Maherley. 

Mr. Irving. 

Mr. Wilde. 

Sir Francis Vincent. 

Mr. O'Connell. 


Ml'. Hiune. 

Mr. Warburton. 

Sir James Macdonald. 

Mi 1 . Whitmore. 

Mr. Courtenay. 

Mr. Warre. 

Mr. James Morrison. 

Mr. Marshall. 

Sir Robert luglis. 

Lord Viscount Morpeth. 

Mr. Slieil. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson. 

Mr. Edward Lytton Buhvcr. 
Mr. Frankhuid Lewis. 

Sir George Murray. 

Mr. Ewart. 

Sir Joliu Byug. 

Sir Henry Bunbuiy. 

Sir Charles Forbes. 

Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Pnsoy. 

Mr. Bonliam Carter. 

Mr. Dixon. 


Ordered, That the said Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and 
Records, to Report Minutes of Evidence from time to time, and to adjourn from time to 
time, anil from place to place. 

Ordered, That Five be the Quorum of the said Committee. 

Ordered, That the Report nikl Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee 
on the East India Company’s Affairs in Sessions 1830, 1830-31, and 1831, be referred to 
the said Committee. 

Morcurii, 1° die Febmurii, 1832. 

Ordered, That Mr. Williams Wynn, Mr. Wriglitson, Mr. John Stanley, Mr. John 
Pouaonby, Mr. Fazakerley, Mr. Gaily Knight, bo added to the said Committee. 

Jovis, 2° die Februari i, 1832. 

Ordered, That Mr. Wigram, Mr. Gisborne, Sir Ronald Ferguson, Mr. Du Prd Alex- 
ander, be added to the said Committee. 

Veneris, 3® die Febmurii, 1832. 

Ordered, That Mr. Forbes and Sir George Nugent be added to the said Committee. 

Veneris, 10° die Fabmurii, 1832. 

Ordered, That Mr. Alderman Venables, Mr. Alderman Thompson, and Lord Viscount 
Milton, be added to the said Committee. 

Mercimi, 22° die Febmurii, 1832. 

Ordered, That Mr. Maeldllop, Lord George Lemmx, and Mr. Charles Russell, be 
added to the said Committee. 

Joois, 23" die Febmurii, 1832. 

Ordered, That Mi'. Edward Stewart be added to the said Committee. 

Veneris, 16° die Martii, 1832. 

Ordered, That Mr. diaries Fox lie added to the said Committee. 

Totem 22° die Jiiuii, 1832. 

Ordered, That Mr. Robert Gordon and Mr. Macaulay be added to the said Com- 
mittee. 

Mcrmrii, 'IT die Junbi, 1 832. 

Ordered, That Mr. Laboucliere be added to the said Committee. 

Juris, -28° die Junii, 1832. 

Ordered, That Mr. George Vernon be added to the said Committee. 

WWHRanr muut 
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R E P O R T. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the present 
State of the Affairs of the East India Company, and into the 
State of Tuade between Great Britain , the East Indies and China , 
and to report their Observations thereon to The House; — Have 
considered and inquired into the matters to them referred, and 
have agreed upon the following REPORT : 


yOUK COMMITTER have instituted an extended inquiry into tlvc practical 
“ results of the System of Government established over the Asiatic Posses- 
sions of this Country, and of the Commercial Privileges enjoyed by the East 
India Company. They have subjected each Department of Administration to 
the closest and most minute investigation which they have found to be practi- 
cable. The labours of the Committee have been brought to a close by the 
approaching termination of the Session. 


Immediately after the appointment of Your Committee, it was intimated 10 
them, that in the Establishments of the East India House and the Hoard of 
Control, it had been found necessary to classify the public business : and the 
Committee, with a view to a systematic arrangement in their proceedings, ami 
to a due distribution of their own business, adopted a similar classification. They 
have accordingly considered separately the subject-matter of their Inquiry under 
the following Heads : 

I. Public. 

II. Finance and Accounts — Tuade. 

III. Revenue. 

IV. Judicial. 

V. Military. 

VI. Political on Foreign. 


445 .) 


B 
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REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE 


I. — Public. 


AMONG the most, important matters brought under the review of the 
Committee, in the Public or Miscellaneous Branch of the Inquiry, will be found 
the following : 

The Constitution, Powers, Expense, Practical Efficiency, and Defects, 
of the different branches of the Indian Government, both at home and 
abroad : 

The Appointment and Nomination of European Servants for the Civil Admi- 
nistration of India, their Character, Education, Qualifications, and Oriental 
Acquirements : 

The Policy of employing Natives more extensively in Indian Administration • 
their Feelings and Opinions regarding our Government ; and their Condition in 
reference to Education : 

The introduction of the English Language into the proceedings in the Com- 
pany’s Courts of Justice : 

The Laws under which our Indian Empire is governed, and their Adminis- 
tration, and the degree in which they are applicable to European Settlers or 
Residents, or are capable of being made applicable to them : 

I he Condition and Character of such Settlers, and the Policy of encouramim- 
them: h h 

The State of the Press in India: 

Tlic Clmrcli Establishment, with reference to the Actual State of Christianity 
in India : and J 

The Powers and Practical Effect of the King’s Courts at the different Presi- 
dencies. 


In reporting the result of their inquiry on these points, the Committee feel 
anxious to abstain, as far as possible, from the expression of any opinion • they 
prefer submitting to The House a general Summary of tire Evidence. They 
would, however, strongly recommend an attentive perusal and consideration of 
that Evidence. 


There will be found in tire Appendix to the Evidence, besides a valuable 
igest of the Evidence taken before the Committee of the Lords in 1830, and 
beiorc preceding Committees of tire Commons, an interesting Memoir of the 
steps taken lor tire purpose of Educating the Natives in India , a selection from 
the I uhlic Correspondence on that subject; and similar selections with regard 
to t ie Employment ot Natives in the Civil Departments; the best mode of 

T U f m * "i ^;"'P ran Clvl1 for Wr official duties in India ; and the 

Nirmbeis svmi Salaries of the Ecclesiastical functionaries. 


I* — Home Government. 

The Authorities composing the I-lome Government are (1.) The Court of 
Proprietors; «.) The Court of Directors ; (3.) The Board of Control 
1. Ill the Evidence, the Constitution and Qualifications of the Proprietor. . 
the Kmc tons of that Court; and their Fitness to choose the Directors “re 
severally brought under review. uect0ls ’ a,e 

As 
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As the qualification for a single vote, a Proprietor must possess, and have 
held for 12 months, 1 ,000/. stock ; no minor may vote, nor can a Proprietor 
vote by proxy. The number entitled to vote, at the present time, is 1,976 ; 
of which 54< have four votes, 50 have three votes, 370 have two, and 1,502 
one vote. 

Exclusive of the profitable investment of Capital which India Stock has 
hitherto afforded, individuals have become Proprietors from connexion with 
that country, and previous residence there ; from a desire to take part in the 
discussion of Indian affairs at the General Courts ; and for the purpose of pro- 
moting the election of their friends, and participating in the patronage. 

The Court of Proprietors elect the Directors, and declare the Dividend, 
which, since 1793, has always been declared at the maximum of 10£ per cent., 
allowed by the Act of that year. They have no general control over the Court 
of Directors, but they make Bye-laws, which are binding upon the Company, 
when no Act of Parliament exists to the contrary. All Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment affecting the Company’s interests, and all Grants of Money above 600/., 
must be submitted to them ; but no Grant above 600/. made by them is valid, 
unless confirmed by the Board of Control. Their powers were materially 
limited by the Acts of 1784. and 179S ; they can neither revoke, suspend, nor 
vary, any order of the Court of Directors which has been sanctioned by the 
Board of Control ; and though there appears to be no restriction on their dis- 
cussing any measure of the Directors, they are, in fact, virtually precluded 
from all substantial interference in the affairs of India. 

2. The Court of Directors consists of 24. Proprietors, who conduct the whole 
affairs of India, both at home and abroad, subject, on most points, to the Board 
of Control. 

Thirteen form a Court ; six of the 24. Directors go out annually by rotation, 
and such has been the law since 1773 ; but they are re-eligible at the expiration 
of a year, and are generally re-elected. 

The election of the Chairman and Deputy Chairman takes palce annually by 
the Directors; nor does any fixed rule regulate their choice. 

The power of nominating the Governors and Commanders-in-Chief is vested 
in the Directors, subject to the approval of the Crown. The Court can recall 
a Governor, or any of their servants, independently of the Board of Control. 
Subject to the power and supervision of the same Board, most of the Des- 
patches connected with the Government of India are prepared by the Directors. 
In case of collision between the Court and the Board, an appeal lies to the King 
in Council, as an ultimate resort. 

Every Director has, or has power to have, full cognizance of all the affairs of 
the Company, and has, when in Court, the power of interference ; but every 
Director has not the opportunity of sitting and deliberating in die Committee 
of Correspondence, which is filled up on the principle of succession by seniority 
alone. 


I. 

PUBLIC. 

10 . 

14. 

12 . 

1344. 

1345. 

19. 

4. 

6 . 

9. 

8 . 

6 . 7 . 

23. 

8 . 

25. See 1603. 
27. 


27. 

SO. 57. 

163. 169. 
1804-1809. 

74. 

1271. 

1252. 1257. 
65. 


36.44. 
1800. 1803. 
296. 


For the dispatch of business, the Court of Directors is divided into three 
principal Committees : the Committee of Correspondence ; the Committee of 
Buying anil Warehouses ; and the Committee of Shipping. To these Com- 
mittees the Directors are annually appointed by seniority; and after the election 
of the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, the names of the Members who are to 
compose the several Committees are proposed by the Chairman to the Court. 
The Committee of Correspondence stands highest in the scale; it consists of the 
nine senior Members, with the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, making eleven. 

(445.) B 2 Each 


1806. 

30. 1811. 
35. 296. 1302. 
32. 


333.31. 
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I. 

PUBLIC. 


34. 

295. 


1252. 
413. 415. 
1257. 
416. 


36. 

59. GG. 


332. 


63. 248. 


288. 
Go. 248. 


251. 

123. 1291. 
12G. 251. 


j 2 report from select committee 

Each Member of the Committee of Correspondence mast have passed through 
the Committees of Buying nn.l Warehou*. and of Shipping lu.wo.e,- ngl, and 
important may have been the station which he has previously fillet! in Iml.a, or 
elsewhere. 


All that relates to the preparation of Despatches for India, generally, belongs 
t0 t | ie Committee of Correspondence ; particularly all the more important 
Political Business. 


It appears from the Evidence that all the Despatches, not of a secret nature, 
have originated with the Court of Directors, and that, during the last 17 years, 
the Board have directed the preparation of 49 or 50, out of a total number 
amounting to nearly 8,000. They have continually made important alterations, 
hut the Law has precluded them from any other mode of originating a Despatch 
than that of directing the Court to prepare it. 

All communications addressed to the Court of Directors, of whatever nature, 
and whether received from abroad or from parties in this country, go, in the 
first instance, to the Secretary’s Office, and are laid by the Chairman before 
the first Court that meets after their receipt. Despatches of importance arc 
generally read to the Court at length. The Despatches, when read or laid 
before the Court, are considered under reference to the Committee of Corre- 
spondence, and the officers whose duty it is to prepare Answers, take the 
directions of the Chairs upon points connected with them ; the Draft of an 
Answer is framed upon an examination of all the documents Lo which the 
subject has reference, and submitted to the Chairs ; it is then brought before 
the Committee of Correspondence, to be revised by them, and is afterwards laid 
before the Court of Directors, for their approval or alteration. When it has 
passed the Court, it goes to the Board of Control, who arc empowered to make 
any alterations, but are required to return it within a limited time, ami with 
reasons assigned for the alterations made. Previously, however, to the Draft 
being laid before the Committee of Correspondence by the Chairs, experience 
has suggested the convenience of submitting it to the President of' the Board, 
in the shape of what is called a Previous Communication. In this stage 
alterations are made by the President, without the formality of assigning 
reasons for them. The Previous Communication being returned to the Chair- 
man, is laid by him before the Committee of Correspondence, either with or 
without the alterations made by the President, or with a modification of them 
as he may see fit. Against the formal alterations made by the Commis- 
sioners for the Aft’airs of India, the Court may make a representation to the 
Board, who have not unfrequently modified the alterations on such repre- 
sentation ; but if the Board decline to do so, they state the same to the Court 
and desire that the Draft may be framed into a Despatch, and sent out to 
India, agreeably to the terms of the Act of Parliament. In the event of 
a refusal, the Court may be compelled by a Mandamus to comply with 
the order, but if they doubt the competency of the Board, they may appeal 
to the King in Council, who decides whether the Board is acting within its 
power. 


By the Act of 1784, the Directors are charged with appointing a Secret 
Committee, whose province it is to forward to India all Despatches which, 
m the opinion of the Board of Control, should be secret, and the subject- 
matter ol which can only be divulged by their permission. The Com- 
mittee consists of three Directors, chosen by tiie Court, viz. the Chair- 
man, Deputy Chairman, and most frequently the Senior Director not in 
the Chair, who take the Oath of Secresy, as prescribed by the Act. Their 
officers also are sworn to secresy; and no one is employed in transcribing 

Secret 
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I. 

PUBLIC. 


Secret Despatches without the permission of the Board. The Board are 
empowered by Law to issue, through the Secret Committee, Orders and 
Instructions on all matters relating to War, Peace, or Negociation with the 
States of India ; and the Secret Committee are bound to transmit such orders 
to India without delay. The Secret Committee have no legal power to remon- 
strate against such Orders, provided they have relation to the subjects above 
stated. They have, however, had communication, upon matters stated in Secret 
Despatches, with the Board, and at their suggestion alterations have been made; 
but they have not the same power with regard to Secret Despatches as the 
Court have with regard to other Despatches ; they are not empowered by Law 
to make any representations thereon to the Board. 

It has been stated that another class of subjects, not provided for in 
the Act which establishes the Secret Committee, lias been necessarily 
treated through that Committee, upon which its Orders have been more 
punctually obeyed than in other cases, — namely, Ncgociations with 
European States having Settlements in India, and generally all matters 
connected with War in Europe, which can in any way affect our Indian 
interests. 

When either War against a Native State, or an Expedition against 
any of the Eastern Islands, has been in contemplation, and the Finances of 
India at such periods have been exceedingly pressed, or have required 
aid from this country, the Secret Committee, in communication with the 
Board, have taken upon themselves, without previous communication with 
the Court, to provide the requisite funds. Thus, Despatches relating to 
subjects purely Financial and Commercial, such as the Transmission of 
Bullion, and the nature and amount of the Company’s Investments, have 
gone through the Secret Committee. Of late years, however, aud espe- 
cially since 1S1G, great attention seems to have been paid to exclude from 
this Department all matters which did not properly belong to it, and even 
in those to confine the exercise of its interference within the narrowest 
limits possible, leaving all Political Communications to be made through 
the ordinary channel, when it could be done without detriment to the Public 
Service. 


413. 

123. 


1297. 

1289. 1290. 
1293. 


It is alleged that the events and occurrences which have given rise 1591. 

to the Secret Correspondence have occasionally passed over before any 411. 

Instructions can reach India; and Copies of Papers sent to the Secret 
Committee, relating to matters of high political and personal importance, 
have found their way to individuals in this country, while the Court of 159 °- 

Directors, technically speaking, were ignorant of the subject of them. 1588. 

But upon subjects involving considerations of policy towards European 411. 

and American States, it seems obvious that there ought to be a means 
of sending Despatches to India without communicating their contents to so 
numerous a body as the Court of Directors. It has been stated, that if lfi89- 

any doubt could exist oil this head, abundant materials in the records of 
the Secret Department might be found to prove the absolute necessity of 
such a channel. 

With regard to what may be termed the Internal Policy of British 
India, the Secret Correspondence has been (as we have already stated) 
mainly confined to the conduct to be pursued towards the Native Powers, 
and Ncgociations and Questions of Peace and War with them and the 
neighbouring Asiatic Nations. It would seem to be the necessary condi- 
tion of so vast and distant an Empire, that such Questions must, for the 
most part, be practically resolved by the Local Government of India, and 
accordingly all great measures relating to them appear to have originated 
(445.) b 3 with 
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‘' UBU — , vW , those AntliSfities. Yet it has been alleged, that on some not incon- 
sidorable points, the interference of the Government at Home lias been 
effectual, and that the many peremptory injunctions winch are said to be 
recorded in the Despatches of this Committee, must have had an effect m 
modifying, if not in directing, the general course pursued by those Authorities 
on various occasions. 

Having thus presented a brief' outline of the Constitution and Functions 
of the Courts of Proprietors and Directors, tire organs o( the Company 
in all its public and private transactions, the Committee propose, in a 
similar way, to advert to the Board of Control ; and to conclude their remarks 
on the Evidence relating to the Home Government, by a review of the 
Extent of the Correspondence, and of the Plans which have been proposed 
for abridging it, and for expediting the Preparation and Transmission of 
Despatches lo India. 

3. Tire Board is constituted by a Commission under the Great Seal, the 
first-named Commissioner being President of the Board. lhe First Lord 

132. of tile Treasury, tile Chancellor of the Exchelpier, and lire Secretaries of 
State are, a oj)ido, Members of tire Board ; and two of the Commissioners 
are not of the Privy Council. This is the constitution of tire Board under the 
Act of 33 Geo. 3, c 52. 

194 . By the Act 51 Geo. 3, c. 75, there is no limitation with respect either to the 

number of Commissioners who are to be paid, or to the amount of their Salaries; 
but in practice the number of paid Commissioners has been limited to three, 
namely, the President and two others. 

202 . For a statement of the Departments into which the Board is divided, reference 

is made to the Memorandum delivered in by B. S. Jones, Esq., the Assistant 
Secretary to the Board. 

In the distribution of the business of the office, it depends entirely on 

20 !). the President how far he shall avail himself of the services of the other 

204. Commissioners. The unpaid Commissioners seldom take any active part, 

205. and are considered rather as Honorary Members, who may be consulted as 

210 . occasion may arise. Effectually, therefore, the whole responsibility rests with 

286. the President. In general changes of the Allministration, all the Members of 

the India Board vacate office, but the unpaid Commissioners are frequently 
re-appointed. 

Under the Act of 179S, the Commissioners are to superintend, direct, 
and control all acts, operations and concerns which in anywise relate to 

288 . the Civil or Military Government, or to the Administration of the Reve- 
nues of India ; but the Committee deem it advisable to refrain from 
adducing opinions merely hypothetical as to the independent powers 
which the Law confers on the Board. With respect to all Despatches 
relating to Peace, War, or Negociation with any of the Powers of India, 
which the Board may deem of a secret nature, it is their duty, according 
to the express terms of the Law, to originate and prepare the Instruc- 

413. tions which arc sent through the Secret Committee; and, speaking gene- 
rally, there have been no Secret Despatches but those prepared by the 
2.89. Board. Upon any subject whatever, not Commercial, without any reason 
416. given, they may require the Court of Directors to prepare a Despatch, 
within the limited period of I t days, with which they may deal at their 
own pleasure, so as to alter all its expressions and its whole purport. For 

289. alterations made by the Board, whether in Despatches so prepared, or in those 
which have been framed by the Court without such directions, the Law requires, 
as already stated, that reasons at large shall be given. 
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By the Charter Act of IS 13, the Rules and Regulations for the good govern- 

ment of the College at Haileybury, and the Military Seminary at A ddiscombe, 0a 

are subject to revision and approval by the Board, and no Order for the esta- 
blishment of any oflicc, or the appointment of any person to fill the situation of 
Principal at the College, or Head Master of the Seminary, is valid, until 
approved by the Board. 

The Warrant for nominating a Bishop of Calcutta, or for preparing Letters 291 . 
Patent relating to that See, is countersigned by the President, in which he acts 
independently of the Court of Directors. The President also countersigns the 
Warrant of the Kingapproving of the appointment by the Court of Directors of 
the Governors, and Commanders-in-Chief ; as well as the writing or instrument 
under the Sign Manual by which the King may remove or recall any person 
from office or employment in India, and vacate and make void Appointments 
and Commissions there. 

The mode in which separation is made between the Political and Commercial 
Finances of the Company is, in the terms of the Act of 1813, under the absolute 
control of the Board. 

They have also the power of directing permission to be given to any 582 - 584 . 
individual to proceed to India, if the Court have previously refused such 
permission ; and the Board are not required in this case to state their 
reasons. 


The mode in which the business is transacted between the Board and the 
Court has been already described. 

Considering the multifarious nature of the Company’s relations and transac- 
tions, it is to be expected that the Correspondence should be voluminous and 
complicated, comprehending, as it docs, not only all that originates in England, 
and is transmitted to India, but also the record of the Proceedings and Corrcs- 1(jl 

pondcnce of the Officers at the several Presidencies, necessary to put t lie 9(;7 _ 

Authorities at home in compleLe possession of all their acts. The Correspond- 15 G. 

ence comes home in Despatches, and the Explanatory Matter in Books or 
Volumes. The total number of Folio Volumes received in '21 years, from 1733 
to ISIS, was 9,094; and from 1814 to 1S29, a period of 1(5 years, .the- number 1575 . 
was 12,414. 


From the establishment of the Board in 1784, to 1814, the number of Letters 
received from the Court by the Board of Commissioners was 1,791 ; the number 
sent from them to the Court was 1,195. From 1814 to 183-1, !,9'»7 Letters 
have been written to, and 2,(542 received from, the Board. The number of 
Drafts sent up to the Board from 1793 to 1813, was 3,958; from 1814 to- IHJO, 

7,9(52, being an increase of 4,004. There have, moreover, been various llcler- 
enees, connected with servants, civil and military, and others, in this country, 
amounting, between the years IS 14 and 1830, to 50,14(5. The Reports made 
to the Court by its Committees, apart from details and researches made in 
framing such Reports, amount to 32,902. From 1S13 10 the present Lime, 7-3 
Parliamentary Orders have been served 011 the Court, requiring Returns of vast 
extent. 

It. is represented that the Home Government is overloaded with details; 341 
and that thero is nothing so great, and nothing so small, that does not 1( ., M 1C95 

(under the present system) require the sanction of the .Supreme Autho- 
rity. While it is maintained, ns a principle, that the Councils of India 
must be made to confide in the Government at Home, (which salutary 1730 . 1737 . 

(415.) B 4 purpose 
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purpose can alone be secured by the transactions being duly recorded, 
and punctually transmitted home by every opportunity,) it does not seem 
possible that the overwhelming mass of business should be diminished : 
the only obvious principle of remedy is stated to be a division of labour and 
responsibility. 


In describing the mode in which business is transacted by the Court and 
the Board collectively, allusions have been made to differences of opinion, 
which have occasionally arisen ; to a power of Remonstrance on the one hand, 
and an obligation to give Reasons at large on the other ; and it is held that 
1566. differences of this nature must operate unfavourably on the Company’s interests, 
in two ways, from the weakness and vacillation which disunion betrays, and from 
117. the delay that must take place before the intended measures are adopted. The 
Act of Parliament prescribes, that the Despatch, when prepared, should be only 
two months from the time of its leaving the Court of Directors to its being 
120 . returned thither ; and an Answer has been prepared by the Court, and sent up 

to the Board, within ten days of the receipt of the Despatch from India ; but it 
1472. i, as sometimes happened that questions of importance submitted by the Govern- 

ment of India to the consideration of the Home Authorities, have, from peculiar 
events, not been answered for a period of two or three years, circumstances 
in the meantime having so changed that further reference became necessary, 
00. 70. 2S2. 203. 1201. an d thus a period of many years has elapsed before the adjustment of such 
1274.1275.1280.1314. q ue8t i ons> The fact of Collision between the co-ordinate authorities is clearly 
1324. 1595^10 . k orne Qllt t]ie ]i; v j c ] enc e ; while it is also affirmed that the desire of avoiding 
collision has led, in many instances, to the continued and renewed postponement 
2-7. 209. 301. 1202. 0 f Instructions upon important subjects. Hence, although the degree of incon- 
127 °‘ 159 ° ‘ venience resulting from such collision may be regarded as a matter of mere 

° ‘ opinion, and thus be variously estimated, yet it must have its origin in the 

r.23, son. 1029. 1033. constitution of the Home Authorities, and the existence of co-ordinate powers. 
i47i. loco. •> • k as a | go jj een sll gg es ted that, in consequence of the indefinite nature of the 
1581 . 1582. several powers of the two authorities, impediment is thrown in the way of com- 
munications from Public Servants in India. 


266, A remedy suggested for the evils just alluded to, is, a change of the 

: 102 . 1578. present system, by vesting the Government in all its branches in one 
body, or in two bodies, having a very different relation to each other from 
that which now exists between the Court and the Board, and remodelling 
the Local Government on the same principles. But, independently of any 
great change in the system, the Evidence affords various hints respecting 
modifications which might be beneficially introduced into the existing Govern- 
ment. 


The possibility of conducting the business with fewer Directors, and 
1597.1813. t ] ie eX p e diency of reducing their number, have been considered. It is 
1816 . allowed that a diminution of their number would constitute a stronger 
obligation on the individuals appointed to attend to their duties, as it 
would impose practically, as well as morally, an additional degree of 
responsibility : but it is maintained that no real inconvenience arises from 
the present constitution of the Court, and that its Members could not 
1814 1310 1812 we ^ diminished, un l ess ib* Commercial and Political -Functions were 
separated more than has yet been done, because the Commercial Depart- 
1562. meut, with which a large proportion of the business of the Court origi- 
nates, requires the superintendence of a separate Committee; and though 
318. there is a plan, suggested for introducing a more marked distinction 

I 454, between the Political and Commercial character of the Company, it is 

contended 
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contended that there is a necessity for an interference on the part of the Court 
as active and extensive as that which at present exists. 

The advantages and disadvantages of the Change of Directors by rotation 
have also been considered: it is allowed that, by the existing rule, the Court is 
frequently deprived of the advice of competent and able men ; but if the 
Directors were to be chosen for life, there would remain no check upon their 
incapacity or misconduct. 

The mode in which the Committee of Correspondence is filled up is 
liable to a similar objection, because those Members who come late in life from 
India, and whose talents and experience peculiarly qualify them for taking a 
part in the Administration, may never be placed on that Committee. The 
present mode, however, which is grounded on Practice, rather than on any 
express Law, is said to have its advantages; because, by means of it, a 
Director becomes practically acquainted with every branch of the Company’s 
affairs, while he is not precluded, by being attached to a subordinate 
Committee, from affording to the Court the benefit of his more recent know- 
ledge and experience. 

As it is allowed that the Court of Directors certainly possess, upon 
some points, a detailed knowledge, which the Board of Control does not 
possess, under its present constitution, and with its present establishment, 
it is not contended that the Board would at once be competent to originate 
any but the more important Despatches, referring to general principles and 
the higher subjects of Government. On the authority of the writer of 
the Political History of India, it has been suggested, that one or two of 
the Commissioners should always be persons who have served either in 
the Military or Civil branch of the Company’s service abroad. It is also 
suggested, that whatever the Board is competent to do through the medium 
of the Secret Committee, might be as well done by direct Despatches, 
emanating from a Secretary of State for India, addressed to the respective 
Governors abroad. 

It is considered that the reduction recently made in the Salary of the 
President of the Board, in consequence of which that situation offers 
a remuneration for talent and ability inferior to that afforded by many 
other appointments of the same class, is, upon public grounds, most 
objectionable. 


Local Government. 

In reporting the Evidence relating to the Local Government, the Committee 
propose to give an outline, 1st, of its Constitution and Functions ; 2d, its 
Operation, comprising its Efficiency and alleged Defects ; Sd, Proposed Altera- 
tions and Improvements relating thereto. 

There are three Presidencies, Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. In Bengal 
the Government consists of a Governor General and three Councillors; 
and at Madras and Bombay of a Governor and the same number of 
Councillors. The Court of Directors, if they see fit, appoint the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at each of the Presidencies to a seat in the Council of 
the Presidency to which he is attached, in which event, he takes rank next 
to the Governor, as second in Council. There are two other Councillors, 
civilians, with the necessary subordinate functionaries. The Civil Mem- 
bers of Council must have resided ten years in India, in the Company’s 
service. 

The Governor General has a supreme controlling power over the Gover- 
nors of Madras and Bombay, who, under certain circumstances, may be 
0 suspended 
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suspended for disobedience of orders. He has also the power, if he thinks 
fit, of proceeding to the subordinate Presidencies, and assuming the chief 
authority there. 

According to the terms of the Act of 1793, the Governor brings for- 
ward in Council any business he thinks fit. The discussion upon it may be 
adjourned twice for 48 hours, but not longer, and then a decision must be 
pronounced ; if the Members of Council accord with the views of the Gover- 
nor, the decision becomes a measure of Government; if the Members of 
Council dissent from the Governor, they are to exchange opinions in writing, 
which are entered upon record. If the Governor still adheres to his own 
views, he is vested with the power of acting on his own responsibility, placing 
upon record his reasons for so doing, which are transmitted to this country, 
with Copies of all the proceedings. From the operation of this independent 
power, legislation, and matters judicially before the Council, are the only 
exceptions. 

To the powers of Governor General, those of Captain General have, on one 
occasion, been superadded. This is an appointment from the King, and confers 
the complete control over all Military Affairs. 

The power therefore of making or enforcing Laws for the government of the 
respective Presidencies rests in four individuals, viz. the Governor General 
(the Governor in the cases of Madras and Bombay) and the three Members of 
Council, subject immediately, in some instances, to the consent of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature to register their Decree, and, more remotely, to the 
approval and sanction of the King in Council, the Board of Control, and the 
Court of Directors. 

The general Administration of Public Affairs is carried on by the means 
of Boards, the object of which is to relieve the Government from the 
burthen of details. At Calcutta, there are the Boards of Revenue, Salt 
and Opium, and Trade; and the Military, Marine, and Medical Boards: 
At Madras, Medical, Military, and Revenue Boards : At Bombay, no Revenue 
Board ever existed, and the Military Board was abolished by Sir John 
Malcolm. 

Concerning the system of Administration by Boards in general, it has 
been stated, that however plausible they may be in theory, and however 
useful Boards might be made, yet that practically they are inefficient: 
that they operate as clogs upon business, and that all that is professed to be 
accomplished by them, might be better attained by the agency of a single 
individual, is the uniform tenor of the Evidence adduced before the Com- 
mittee. 

With respect to Councils, it is argued, on the one hand, that as they are no 
check upon the Governor, in any case when he chooses to exercise his inde- 
pendent power, and as the Secretaries of Government and heads of Departments 
might probably give him the assistance which Councillors now afford, they 
might be altogether dispensed with, and the Public at the same time lose no 
efficient check. On the other hand, it is contended, that they are extremely 
useful in arranging for the Governor the most material points of Correspondence, 
and that they relieve him from a load of detail, and would relieve him still more 
if allowed to decide upon judicial and territorial matters upon their own 
responsibility ; that, in short, as the Governor is, for the most part, totally 
unacquainted with Indian Affairs, the assistance of Councillors, of local 
experience and knowledge, is indispensably requisite to enable him to discharge 
his duties. 

Ihe duties of the Governor General are those which appertain specially 
to the Presidency of Bengal, and those which relate to tbv supervision 

and 
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and control of every functionary in India : and if it be true that the Local 
Administration of Bengal, more immediately confided to the Governor General, 341 
is sufficient to engage his whole time ai:d attention, it must necessarily follow, 
that the still more important business of general Legislation, and general 
Control, is ill performed ; and from this source, it is alleged, arises one 
class of the evils which pervade the Administration in India. Another 1472 

class is alleged to have its origin in the nature of the Administration at 

Home, a system of checks, which operate as clogs on business, and occa- 
sion a disunion of authority, under which officers, having the same duties to 1566. 
perform, and the same objects in view, are split into distinct departments, 
often acting on opposite principles, and coming into perpetual collision with 
each other. 

It has been said, that one of the most important considerations for Par- 1454. 

liament is the Improvement of the Government of India in India itself: 266.391. 

with this view, and in order to meet the evils already adverted to, it has a86.3M.s6#.ei5.6i9. 

r i i • , i 8‘*>. 842. 862. 1454. 

been proposed, to entrust increased powers to a Local authority by the hgs.iggg. loos.mo. 
establishment of one Supreme Government for all India, without the charge 342. 344. 620. 622. 
of any Local Administration, and by the appointment of Lieutenant [Appx. V. of Re- 
Governors at the several Presidencies, with subordinate powers. Under l ,ort of J831, 3 
this arrangement it would not be necessary to disturb existing boundaries, 
although it might be advisable to divide into two the extensive Presidency of 862. 863. 
Bengal. 

Against the adoption of these alterations, it has been urged, that the 
Local Government of Calcutta, as at present constituted, though it has 
some defects, is yet fully equal to the task of legislating for the Native 
Population ; that the number of the Regulations passed by the Local 1450.' 
Government, since the renewal of the Charter, is small when compared 1349. 1350. 1351. 
with that of the Laws passed in England during the same period ; that it 1539. 1544. 

would be dangerous to remove the salutary checks which have hitherto 1340. 1341. 

existed in the control exercised by the Home Authorities; and that the 
business which, on the adoption of the New System, would unavoidably 1541 , 1544< 1604 
devolve upon the Supreme Government, would, from its extent, be unma- 1696. 
nageable. 

In contemplating the probable effect on the minds of the Natives, of 
any extensive change in the present Administration of India, it has been 
denied that it would be productive of any unfavourable result, or that it 1473. 1476. 

would make any impression whatever; their ideas of the Company being 1583.1584. 

exceedingly vague, and their feelings of respect attaching entirely to the 
Executive power. 


Law. 

That the British sway has conferred very considerable benefit on India 
can hardly be doubted, since under our Government the people enjoy 
advantages which all history shows they never possessed under their own 
Princes, — protection from external invasion, and the security of life and pro- 
perty. If these benefits are not duly appreciated, it is because the demo- 
ralization, consequent on ages of anarchy and misrule, has rendered them 
insensible to the blessings of organized society; a state in which the justice 
and firmness of the governors are sure to become reasons for disaffection on 
the part of the governed, because they annihilate their hopes of individual 
aggrandizement and independence. Hence, with the exception of Bengal 
Proper, where a general feeling of protection is stated to prevail, the British 
tenure of India is, for the most part, a tenure of the sword, resting chiefly 
on the persuasion of our national power, and military strength and disci- 
pline. At the same time, it may be matter for attentive investigation, how 
(*“■) c 2 ft r 
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PUBLIC. 

far the exclusion of the Natives from places of trust and emolument, 
operates as a cause of discontent, and also how far the influence of the British 
1451. 1453. Name in the Native States is converted by rapacious rulers into an engine of 
oppression. 


The subject of the Legislative Power in India has already, in a great 
measure, been anticipated in the Summary of the Evidence respecting the 
615.619.815.842. Constitution and Powers of the Civil Government, and the proposed Reform 
1566 1608* t * le P resent system, by the establishment of a Supreme Authority, em- 

bracing Executive, Judicial, and Legislative Functions. It therefore only 
remains to pass under review the existing state of Jurisdiction and of the 
Courts of Law, the Modifications and Changes which might be beneficially 
introduced, and the principles which ought to regulate any new Legislative 
Enactments. 


1662. 


894. 895. 


367. 


1519. 


1517. 1669. 


611. 613.805. 806. 

1351. 1450. 
366. 785. 

369. 


1609. 


571. 577. 

610. 1510. 


750. 755. 
1573. 1574. 


There exist in India at the present time two concurrent, and in some 
instances, conflicting, systems of Judicature; — the Company’s Courts, and 
the King’s or Supreme Courts. 

In the Company’s Courts there are three grades of European Judges; 
the District, the Provincial, and the Judges of the Sudder Court. Of the 
Native Judges there are two classes; Moonsiffs, of whom there are several 
stationed in the interior of every district; and Sudder Ameens, established 
at the same station with the European District Judge. There are also 
Magistrates, who exercise Civil Jurisdiction under special appointment. 
The Registrars try and decide such causes as may be referred to them by 
the Judge. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court extends to Europeans generally, 
and, within a certain limit around the several Presidencies, to Natives also ; 
but constructively, Natives not so circumstanced have, on many occasions, 
been brought within its jurisdiction. The jury system is confined entirely 
within the limits of the Supreme Court. It is made ground of complaint, 
that the Criminal Law is more severe than that administered beyond this 
boundary, while the Civil Law also is attended with an expense which has 
ruined most of the native families of distinction, and borne heavily upon 
Europeans. 

No Regulation made by the Local Government, and affecting individuals 
within the jurisdiction of the Court, is valid, unless registered by the 
Court; a power which has in recent instances been freely exercised, and 
much beyond the local limits contemplated by the Act of Parliament. 
Hence collision has arisen between the Local Authorities and the Function- 
aries of the King’s Courts, which has proved a source of great evil and of 
serious embarrassment to the Government; nevertheless, objections exist 
to the abolition of the courts ; while the remedies necessary to correct the 
evils attached to the operation of the present system are said to be abun- 
dantly obvious: 1st, by accurately and strictly defining the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court, or 2dly, by the establishment of a general Legislative 
Council, or Sdly, by the appointment of Local Agents with the control of 
districts, as suggested by Sir Thomas Munro. 

The power of Arbitrary Deportation upon alleged charges, without trial, 
forms another important feature in the Local Administration of India; con- 
cerning which it has become a question whether it might not be suppressed 
or mqdified by the introduction of Trial by Jury, without danger to the 
State. 

There is also important Evidence with regard to the Code of Criminal 
Law in force in the Provincial Courts; the reciprocal circumstances of 

Europeans 
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Europeans and Natives with respect to the Administration of Justice ; the 
effects and tendency of the Judicial System actually in operation, as to 
the security of the persons and property of the Natives; and the expe- 
diency of subjecting Englishmen to the jurisdiction of the Provincial 3 
Tribunals. 

On a large view of the state of Indian Legislation, and of the improve- 
ments of which it is susceptible, it is recognised as an indisputable principle, 
that the interests of the Native Subjects are to be consulted in preference to 
those of Europeans, whenever the two come in competition ; and that 
therefore the Laws ought to be adapted rather to the feelings and habits 
of the Natives than to those of Europeans. It is also asserted, that though 
the Native Law might beneficially be assimilated to British Law, in certain 
points, yet that the principle of British Law could never be made the 
basis of an Indian Code ; and finally, that the rights of the Natives can 
never be effectually secured otherwise than by such amalgamation ; by the 
appointment of an European Judge to every Zillah Court, with Native 
Judges as his assistants and assessors ; and by the substitution of individual 
for collective agency. 

The provisions for the promulgation of Ordinances and Regulations are 
described to be effective. 


I. 

l'UBLIC. 


370 . 

1 . 376 . 749 . 


1454 . 1700 . 
1512 . 1518 . 


183 . 188 . 189 . 
1724 . 


Natives. 

Intimately connected with every plan for the good government of India, 
and for the introduction of ameliorating changes into the present system, 
is all that relates to the habits, character, and capacity of the Native 
Population. It appears that at present they are only employed in subor- 
dinate stations in the Revenue, Judicial, and Military Departments. They i 
are said to be sufficiently observant of the practical merits and defects of u 
our system ; and to be alive to the grievance of being excluded from a 
larger share in the Executive Government, a disadvantage which is not 
considered as compensated by the increased security enjoyed under British 
protection, compared with the precariousness of all tenure under former 
Governments: it is amply borne out by the Evidence that such exclu- 490 . 503.5 
sion is not warranted on the score of incapacity for business, or the want 3g9 41 „ 91 4 ’ 87 
of application, or trustworthiness: while it is contended that their adrnis- gss. oss. :-s. 
sion, under European control into the higher offices, would have a beneficial 1373 - 1332 - 
effect in correcting the moral obliquities of their general character ; would 
strengthen their attachment to British dominion ; would conduce to the 
better Administration of Justice ; and would be productive of a great 88 s. 89c 
saving in the Expenses of the Indian Government. 

With a view to the more general identification of the Natives with the Govern- 
ment of India, the encouragement and cultivation of the English Language, 
to the greatest possible extent, is deemed by one Witness to be highly 
desirable. ' 02> 721 

A desire for the knowledge of European Science and Literature has, it 
is declared, been awakened in the Natives by the more recent extention 
and encouragement of education among them; and it is urged that Moral 
and Religious Instruction is, in consequence, of imperious necessity for 1913 
securing the improvement of their Moral Standard, and the advancement of 
their Political Character. 

The proportion of the Hindoo Population to the Mahomedan is stated at 140G 
eight to one. 

The expediency of framing a Law for defining and regulating the Civil m 8 c 
Eights of Natives, in the case of a change of Religion, is suggested. 

(445.) c 3 j t 
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It is equally desirable, it is stated, to extend perfect toleration to the 
Native Christians, and to remove, as far as possible, any disability that can 
be shown still to exist to their prejudice. 

An interesting Sketch has been given of the State of Christianity in India in 
the early ages, and also of the Syrian Christians, who have received the 
greatest assistance and advantage from a College for the instruction of their 
Priesthood, founded by Colonel Munro, long resident at Travancore, the 
Students of which are stated, by a clergyman who examined them, to have 
made great progress in the Latin and Syriac Languages, and in other 
branches of Literature. 

The Roman Syrians have a College at Verapoly, for the education of 
about 50 Students. 

The Roman Syrians and the pure Syrian Churches of Travancore are 
about equal in numbers, and amount each to between 60,000 and 70>000 
souls. 

The failure of Roman-catholic Missionaries is acknowledged by themselves, 
and attested by other Witnesses; while the progress of the Protes- 
tants appears to be daily becoming more successful. Their judicious plan 
is to establish Schools, which they have effected both in the North and 
South of India. The number of Scholars in Bengal alone, amounts to about 

50.000. 

This general diffusion of Instruction is producing the best and most salu- 
tary effect, not only on the children educated, but on the minds of their 
parents and neighbours. Female Schools have also been successfully 
established; at the different Missionary Stations there were, in 1823, 
nearly 1,200 female children, and that number has gradually increased to 

3.000. 

The proficiency of the Native Catechists is also attested. 


Ecclesiastical. 

It is stated, that the number of Chaplains at present in actual service is 
not sufficient for the wants of the people committed to their charge; and 
while, in several stations in the interior of India, the duties of a Chaplain 
do not employ the whole of his time, there are larger stations such as Mili- 
tary Cantonments, where there is duty for two, if not for three, Chaplains. 
The want of additional Bishops is also pointed out. 

While an efficient Church Establishment is recommended, co-extensive with 
the wants of the European subjects who may be members of that Church, 
and of such Native Christian subjects as shall be willing and anxious to 
attach themselves to it, perfect toleration, on the part of Govern- 
ment, to the labours of the Missionaries, is not less strongly recom- 
mended, care being had, at the same time, not to afford, on the part 
of the Government, any direct encouragement to the conversion of the 
Natives. 


Patronage. 

East India Patronage is vested partly in the Crown, partly in the 
Directors, and partly in the Governors and Council of the several 
Presidencies. 

The Board of Control has legally no share in the distribution of Indian 
Patronage; though, practically, the President of the Board by an arrange- 
ment 
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PUBLIC. 

ment with the Court of Directors, has a share equal to that of one of the 
Chairs, or double that of a Director. 

The Patronage exercised in India amounts to a very large share of the 679 . 681 . 

whole ; hut the distribution of it is recorded on the proceedings sent 1546. 
home, and it is liable to be vigilantly scrutinized by the Court, and by the 1550 . 1555 . 
Board. 

Promotion is regulated on the principle of seniority as the general rule, and 929.930. 954.959 
by selection, according to individual merit, as particular exigencies may require ; 1618. 1619. 

but in the several Presidencies it is, generally speaking, confined to individuals 864. 865. 
within the Presidency. 


No public responsibility attaches to the Patronage of the Directors ; nor do 
the tests prescribed operate upon the exercise of it any more than the desirable- 
ness of obtaining competent persons operates upon the disposal of the patronage 
in Government offices in this country : Public Opinion is said to have as little 667.672. 
influence in the one case as in the other. 

The amount of Patronage is necessarily fluctuating, being regulated by the 107 . 
demand for Public Servants, arising from casualties or other causes. The 660 . 666. 

number of Civil Servants at the three Presidencies is calculated at 1,100 1621 . 1624. 

or 1,200. 433 - 

To the present mode of Nomination, it is objected, that it gives to India 652. 655. 
only an average amount of Talent, or one but a little above mediocrity. 84. 98. 476. 483. 
Though there does not appear in the Evidence any imputation upon the 104. 105. 
purity with which the Directors have acted in bestowing their patronage, 
it seems at the same time agreed, that the nomination by individual 315. 317. 326. 328. 
Directors is not the best mode of securing a high standard of Ability and 389. 432.920.923. 
Qualifications in the Civil Servants; this, it is considered, by one Witness 1596 . 

at least, might be more surely obtained by public competition. On the 1365. 

other hand, an appeal is made to the high testimony borne by Mr. Can- 1556. 

ning to the zeal and ability of the Company’s Servants, and also more 1617. 

generally to the history of India, in proof that they have hitherto pos- 
sessed adequate abilities and qualifications. If ' a system' of competition were 682.683.924.925. 
acted upon, and if the Natives were more extensively appointed to Civil 
Offices, the amount of Patronage, it is stated, would be so abridged, that 
no separate body would be requisite for administering it; and though it 1596. 

might be objectionable to vest it in the Crown, it is suggested that it 
might be given to Public Schools and Universities, as the reward of talent and 

acquirement. What system of competition could be adopted so as to prevent 1326 . 1339. 

all favouritism in the selection, is admitted to be deserving of serious considera- 
tion. An argument, brought forward by one Witness, against any plan 1531. 
different from the present, is, that checks could not be so effectually 

established to meet the abuses to which the exercise of such extensive 1545. 1550. 

Patronage at home and in India, is liable. In the event of the Patronage 
being taken away from the Court of Directors, a pecuniary compensation 1597. 1598. 1815. 
has been suggested. 

The Committee have inquired into the state of Education in the Civil Service, 
and among the Natives of India. 

1 . — Education: Civil Service. 

Concerning the Qualifications required from a Writer, previously to his 09. 105. 111. m.312. 
appointment, the Evidence is not very specific; they are fixed by Regulations ^g. osn'oia. 77 ’ 388 ‘ 
framed by the Court of Directors and the Board of Commissioners. On an 
average young men proceed to India at the age of 18 : 22 is recommended as 631. 764. 773. 923 . 
the most eligible age. 1521. 1526. 

(445.) c 4 It 
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1828. 


1829. 

1830. 


1832. 

[7 G. 4. c. 66.] 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 


1612. 

7. 1530. 

388. 429. 462. 
626. 628, 913. 
1563. 


383. 632. 1357. 
635. 676. 678. 
485. 

387.642.644.1359. 
1372. 1625. 

430 . 913 . 914 . 1363 . 

485. 486. 1369. 
636. 


1430. 

448. 645. 651. 
1369. 

637. 641. 
1564. 1565. 
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It is stated by the Principal, whose Evidence is very full and detailed, 
that the design of the East India College at Haileybury, which was esta- 
blished in 1806, was, to supply the great body of Civil Servants with an 
amount of qualification commensurate with the extent and importance of 
their functions in India, which qualification could not, at the time that 
the College was founded, have been otherwise procured. The nature of 
the combined Course of Study, the impracticability of acquiring it with 
out a special Institution, more particularly for Oriental Literature, and the 
tests required of the parties nominated, all form subjects of Evidence. It is 
considered that it would be advisable to increase the age of Students, by admit- 
ting them between the ages of 18 and 22. The Act of 1826 is believed not 
to have answered the expectations of its authors, and to have shaken and 
mutilated the whole Collegiate system. The College, it is stated by the 

Principal, has had various difficulties to contend with, but has, in a great 

measure, fairly answered what could reasonably have been expected from it on 
its original foundation ; and it is held that, with revised tests, and some 
modifications in its present machinery, it would be competent to stand even 
against the Universities of England, in so far as relates to the due Qualifi- 
cation of Civil Servants for India. The proficiency of the Scholars is well 

attested by those who have experienced its benefits and watched its progress. 
The capabilities are pointed out which the College possesses, of admitting 
alterations, so as to render the Education more efficient and satisfactory ; 
and other modes of Qualification for the Civil Service are suggested. 
It is maintained that the Civil Servants have been better educated since 
the establishment of the College than they were before ; and the fact, 
that the most important posts have been filled in India by those who have 
been most distinguished for proficiency at Haileybury, is adduced in proof 
of this opinion: while the tenor of other parts of the Evidence would 
show, that where the operation of the system has not been absolutely 
prejudicial to the habits and views of ’the Students, every object contem- 
plated by the College, might have been more effectually obtained by other 
means. 

On arriving in India, the young men of the Bengal Service enter the College 
at Calcutta, with the view of perfecting themselves in Languages, the elements 
of which have been acquired at Haileybury, where the education is of a more 
general nature. While at the College at Calcutta, they are maintained at the 
Company’s expense. Of this Institution (which was from the commence- 
ment strongly objected to by the Court of Directors, on the score of expense) 
it is remarked, that “ it has been a source of more debt than knowledge 
in the Civil Service, and an expensive establishment for the end proposed.” 
‘It was not uncommon in former times for young men to leave the 
College with a debt of from 50,000 to a lac of rupees ; but this evil may 
in part be attributed to the mode of appointment. The Institution has 
lately undergone a revision. It has been useful in providing books, by 
which the acquisition of the Native Languages has been greatly facilitated, 
but beyond this it is considered that the Institution is disadvantageous to 
the Public Service. If abolished, its buildings might be converted to Public 
Offices. 

It appears that the Study of Languages is most readily promoted by sending 
the young men, directly on their arrival, into the Provinces, and attaching them 
to some Public Office, as was formerly the practice. 

At Bombay there is no Institution corresponding to that at Calcutta. At 
Madras there is a Collegiate Institution, but no European Professors, as formerly 
at Calcutta ; the Examiners are gentlemen in the Company’s Civil Service, but 
they receive no pay. Proficiency in the Native Languages is made a condition 
of promotion. 

With 
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With a view to raise the standard of attainment, and afford fuller scope for 
selection, not only is public competition in England recommended, but it is also 
proposed, with the same view, that the whole Service should be originally 
Military. Among other objections against this plan, it is urged that it evinces 
a total departure from the principles at present laid down by the Legislature for 
conducting the two branches of Indian Service. 


I. 

PUBLIC. 


656. 657. 
765. 769. 


774. 77 5 . 
1527. 1529. 


2. — Education: Natives. 

By the Act of Parliament of 1818, the Company are obliged, out of 395, 398. 695. 697. 
Surplus Territorial Revenue, to expend annually a Lac of Rupees in pro- 936. 1534. 1538. 
motingthe Education’ of the Natives of India; in some years less than that 
has been expended, but in others twice and even five times the stipulated 
amount. 

It is on all hands [allowed, that the general cultivation of the English 999 - 9 < 1 - *383. wos. 
Language is most highly desirable, both with a view to the introduction 392 - 
of the Natives into Places of Trust, and as a powerful means of operating 502 ‘ 
favourably on their Habits and Character ; and that, moreover, a great par- 1213. 1226. 

tiality prevails in favor of the English Language and Literature, in both 937. 949. 953. 
of which many Natives have made considerable progress; but that the 399.410.491.702. 
subject has not hitherto met with that consideration and encouragement ' 726 - 163 °- 
from the Government which its importance seems to merit. Though facilities 1229. 1230. 
might be multiplied at a small expense, there is a great want of proper 949. 1495. 1628- 
Teachers ; and in the Government Schools, with few exceptions, it is not 1632. 
taught at all. 394. 500. 

It has been suggested that the most powerful stimulus would be, to make 714. 726. 939.. 
a certain degree of proficiency a condition of Qualification for Civil 
Employment. 

When, however, the immensity of the field is regarded, it is not to be 392. 
concluded, that active steps have not been taken, however limited, for 
disseminating the benefits of Education among the Natives. Moslem and 692.701. 

Hindoo Colleges have been established, or placed on a more efficient footing, 935. 

in Calcutta, Delhi, Agra, and Benares. Schools have been established in 
other parts of the country ; and Seminaries, founded by individuals, have 
received aid. For more full information on this interesting subject, the 
Committee beg, to refer to the Memoir prepared by Mr. Fisher, of the India Public Appx. (I.) 
House, and to the Letters from the Court of Directors to their several Govern- 
ments in India. 

With regard to the Madras Presidency, it was proposed by Sir Thomas Munro, 
to establish Native Schools in every Tehsildary. The Master was to be paid, 492.499. 

partly by a Stipend from Government, and partly by Fees from the Scholars, 518.520. 

If fully followed up, this plan might, to a certain extent, furnish the means of a 1487.1495. 

common Education to the Natives. 

On this head of Native Education, the Evidence is full and circum- 
stantial. 


Testimony has been adduced concerning the Acquirements and Abilities 
of the Anglo-Indian Population, concluding with a recommendation for 
the removal, in their case, of all invidious distinction, and exclusion from 
Office. 


The Piiess. 


The Evidence is detailed and circumstanstial respecting the state of 
the European and Indian Press; the Regulations relative thereto; and the 590 59 y 
subjects of Discussion, Correspondents, Circulation, Price, Transmission, 972. 1000. 1050’ 1070. 
and Postage of the Newspapers. The peculiarities which attach to the 1071. 1117. 1147. 
several Presidencies are remarked, and also the Discussions and Proceedings 1i65.1173.1174.1i84 
(445.) D 1071.1117.1159.1247. 
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to which Articles in the Journals, obnoxious to the Local Government, 
give rise. 

The Native Press at Calcutta is wider the same restrictions as the English 
Press there, but its operation is not very extensive. At Lorn bay it is 
perfectly free. 

The present checks on the Press lie in the withdrawal of the Government 
Licence, which is revocable at pleasure, with or without inquiry or notice : 
and in the power of Arbitrary Deportation. How far the existence of this 
power is necessary, in the present state of India, is amply discussed ; and 
with reference to the Offences of the Press, the possibility of obtaining- a fair 
and impartial Trial by Jury is confidently asserted. 

On the one part, it is argued, that the free discussion of Government 
measures, by the Press, or otherwise, must be productive of good, both in 
maturing Legislative Enactments, and in controlling the conduct of Public 
Functionaries. 

On the other part, it is maintained, that the Freedom of the Press is incon- 
sistent with the condition of the People, and incompatible with the nature of 
the Government. 

Since the Evidence was taken, intelligence has been received of the removal 
of the Censorship at Madras. 


Intercourse with India, and Settlement oi' Europeans. 

Much valuable Evidence has been received upon this important subject in 
the Revenue, Judicial, and Commercial Departments of the Inquiry, as well 
as in the Public. 

As early as 1766 the Court of Directors prohibited British-born Subjects 
from holding Lauds, the prohibition being chiefly directed against their own 
servants, who, about that time, were in the habit of holding public Lunds 
and Farms. In 1783-84 it was stated, in a Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, that the Regulation was chiefly applicable to the Com- 
pany’s Servants, who, it was considered, might convert their influence and 
power to improper purposes, and that it ought not to be equally applicable 
to men not in the Company’s service. 

The Evidence shows, that as far as holding Lands in Farm to a great 
extent the prohibition is merely nominal ; Europeans hold them in the 
names of Natives, and in their names also they sue and are sued in the 
Courts. 


These Lands are principally held for the cultivation of Indigo, which 
has improved of late years in Behar and Bengal, where the Factories are chiefly 
established. There are also a few in North and South Arcot, which are two of 
the principal Indigo Districts. 


The introduction of Capital into these Districts, and the Employment of a 
561.563.734. 7S5. great number of People, have been beneficial; but most of the Witnesses 
do not recommend the uncontrolled and indiscriminate admission of British- 
born Subjects into our Indian Possessions. It is not doubted that the skill, 
enterprize, and capital of Europeans might be made, to confer important 
benefits upon the country in the development of its vast resources. The 
chief difficulty opposed to their free admission appears to be considered 
to arise out of the defective state of the Judicial Establishments, civil 
and criminal. Facilities of Intercourse have ' of late years been greatly 
increased. License to proceed to India is said never to be withheld if 
the Applicant can show any reason for wishing to proceed to India other 
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than mere speculation. Many instances have occurred in which a refusal 
on the part of the Court of Directors has been superseded by the Board of 
Control. 

The Report of the Committee of 181S shows that serious apprehensions 
were then entertained by some distinguished individuals, who had held 
high stations in India, that the opening of the Trade would lead to a dan- 
gerous influx of Europeans. But the Returns from 1815 to 1828 
show, that in the space of 18 years, the increase of British-born 
Subjects in India, not in the service of the East India Company, 
does not exceed 515, and that these reside principally at the three 
Presidencies, or are employed on board the ships belonging to the 
respective ports. The Committee conceiving that the question of the 
admission of Europeans to hold lands in India is one which deserves the 
deep consideration of the Indian Government, and of the ruling authorities 
in England, have made selection of very important documents, with a 
view of assisting the judgment of the House in reference to the various GeneralAppendix. 
alterations of system which are recommended in the Evidence. In these 
Papers the opinions of the Local Government will be found to be fully 
recorded. 


In 1815, total number - 1,601 
In 1828, - ditto - - 2,016 

515 


I. 

PUBLIC. 

1325. 
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II . — Finance and Accounts — Trade. 


BEFORE Your Committee proceed to state the results of their Inquiries, 
it may] be useful to offer a brief review of the principal Legislative Enactments 
which have heretofore passed, relating to the Financial and Commercial Concerns 
of. the Company. 

The Charter granted by King William the Third, in the year 1G98, is 
the foundation of the privileges now enjoyed by the United East India 
Company. 

The exclusive privilege of trading Eastward of the Cape of Good Hope to the 
Straits of Magellan, then granted, was confirmed by the Act of 9 and 10 Will. 3, 
c. 44, and was subsequently continued to them by successive Acts of Parliament, 
until 1794. In 1793, the Act of 33 Geo. 3, c. 52, was passed, by which the 
British Territories in India, together with the exclusive Trade, were, under cer- 
tain Limitations, continued to the Company for the further term of 20 years. In 
1814, the Trade with India was opened to the Public, and that with China, and 
the trade in Tea generally, was reserved exclusively to the Company. 

The Capital Stock of the Company was originally £2,000,000. It was after- 
wards increased, under the authority of successive Enactments, as follows: — 

In I7O8 ...... 1,200,000 

1786 ...... 800,000 

1789 ------ 1,000,000 

1794 ...... 1,000,000 

Total - - £6,000,000 

Soikg of the portions of this Capital were raised at Rates far exceeding their 
nominal amount. The sum actually subscribed in 1794 was 2,027,295/., and the 
whole amount which has been paid into the Company’s Treasury for capital stock 
is 7,780,000/. 

The Legislative Enactments respecting the Territorial Possessions of the Com- 
7 Geo. 3, c. 57. pany commenced in 1767. In that year it was agreed, between the Public and 
the Company, that in consideration of an annual payment of 400,000/., the large 
Territorial Possessions which had been recently obtained in India should remain 
in possession of the Company for the term of two years. This term was after- 
9 Geo. 3, c. 24. wards extended to five years more, from the 1st February I7G9. The Sums paid 
to the Public under these two Acts were — 

In 1768 - 

1769 - 

1770 - 

1771 - 

1772 - 

1773 - 

1775 (payable in 1773) 

Total - - - £2,169,398 IS 2£ 


£400,000 - - 
400,000 - - 
400,000 - - 

400.000 - - 

200.000 - - 
253,779 3 5£ 
115, Gl9 14 9 
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In 1773 the Company presented a Petition to Parliament, praying for relief. 

They solicited a Loan for four years, and a sum of 1,400,000/. was accordingly 
lent to them. Parliament, upon that occasion, first assumed a general regulation 
of the Company’s Affairs The Governor-General in Council, and the Supreme 13 Geo. 3, c. 63. 
Court of Judicature at Calcutta, were established; the mode of electing 
Directors, and the qualification of Voters, were determined ; an appropriation 
was made of the Revenues and Profits of the Company ; the Dividend was regu- 
lated ; and Statements were required to be rendered half-yearly to the Treasury 
of the Profit and Loss upon the Trade and Revenues, and of the Company’s 
Debts in England, exclusive of their Bond Debt. 

The Loan of 1,400,000/. having been discharged, two other Acts were succes- 19 Gqo - 3 > c • 61 • 
sively passed, by each of which the Territory was continued to the Company for 20 Ge0 ‘ 3 ' c ' 56 ' 
one year. 

In 1781 an Act was passed for continuing the Territorial Acquisitions and 
Revenues in the Company for a period terminating upon three years notice, to 21 Ge0 - 3 » c • 65, 
be given after 1st March 1791 . Under this Act the Company paid to the Public 
400,000/., in satisfaction of all claims up to 1st March I78I. 

In 1793 the same privileges were extended to the Company from 1794 until 33 Geo. 3, c. 52. 
the year 1814. Under the provisions of this Act, the Company were to pay to 
the Public the sum of 500,000/. annually, unless prevented by war expenditure; 
but, owing to the state of their Finances during that period of continued hos- 
tilities, they were unable to make more than two payments, of 250,000/. each, in 
the years 1793-4 and 1794-5. 

On two occasions subsequently to 1793, pecuniary assistance was rendered to 
the Company by the Public, under the authority of the Legislature. In 1810, a 
Loan of 1,500,000/. in Exchequer Bills, was advanced to them, which was repaid 50 Geo - 3, c. 114. 
soon afterwards by advances for His Majesty’s service, made in India. In 1812, 
a Loan of 2,500,000Z. was raised by Government for the service of the Com- 52 Geo. 3, c. 135. 
pany, in consequence of the large demands upon the Home Treasury for 
the payment of Bills of Exchange for principal of India Debt. This Loan 
was liquidated in part by annual payments, and the balance was discharged 
in 1822. 

The payment of large Sums to the Company was occasionally authorised by 
Parliament during the period between 1794 and 1814, not in the way of Loan, 
but in repayment of Advances previously made by them in India on account of 
His Majesty’s Service. 

In the years 1810, 1811, and 1812, Select Committees of the House of Com- 
mons were appointed to inquire into the State of the Affairs of the East India 
Company. They presented five Reports on different branches of the subject 
referred to them. The first Report communicated evidence on the existing 
state of the Company’s Affairs preceding the advance of 1,500,000/. in 
Exchequer Bills. The Second, Third, and Fourth, were devoted to the 
Financial Affairs of the Company. The Fifth embraced several subjects, 
but principally treated of the Land Revenue and the Judicial System estab- 
lished in India. 

In the Second Report, the Committee presented “ a detailed Statement of 
“ the Ordinary Revenues and Charges of the East India Company’s Ter- 
“ ritorial Possessions, and a comparison of the Amount of those Revenues 
“ and Charges at the last renewal of the Company’s Charter in 1793, with 
“ their Amount according to the latest advices which had been received 
“ from India.” 

The Third Report treated of those Receipts and Disbursements in India 
which were termed Extraordinary , and of the Debts and Assets of the Company 
abroad. 

(445.) D 3 In 
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In the Fourth Report, the Transactions of “ the Home Concern,” including 
China anil St. Helena, were considered ; and the state of the Company's affairs 
both at home and abroad was brought into one view, and compared with their 
state in 1793. 

In all the Enactments down to that of 1793 inclusive, the Territorial 
and Commercial Affairs of the Company had been blended together as form- 
ing one undivided concern; and although the Revenues of the Company 
in India, and their Profits in Great Britain, had been separately appro- 
priated, yet no direct provision had ever been made for accurately distin- 
guishing, either in India or in England, those receipts and disbursements which 
were of a Political character, from those which properly appertained to the 
Commercial Branch. 

The great difficulty which the Committees of 1S10-11-12 experienced 
in the investigation of the East India Company’s Financial Affairs arose 
chiefly from this circumstance, and is repeatedly adverted to in their 
Reports. 

The Act 53 Geo. 3, c. 155, contains provisions which, by effecting a 
separation of Accounts between the two branches of the Company’s affairs, 
appear to have been intended to remove this ground of difficulty for the 
future. It directs, that the Accounts of the Company, abroad and at home, 
shall be so kept and arranged, as to contain and exhibit the receipts, dis- 
bursements, debts, and assets appertaining to, or connected with, the Territorial, 
Political, and Commercial branches of their affairs respectively ; and that they 
shall be made up so as to exhibit the Accounts of the Territorial and Political 
departments separately and distinctly from such as appertain to, or are con- 
nected with, the Commercial branch of their affairs. It also directs, that a 
plan for the arrangement of the Accounts required to be laid before Parlia- 
liament by the Act of 83 Geo. 3, c. 52, shall be prepared, and submitted to 
the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India for their approbation, 
and that the several Accounts required to be annually laid before Parliament 
shall be prepared and arranged in conformity to the principles of the Plan of 
Separation. 

The appropriations made by the last-mentioned Act are as follow : 

The Territorial Revenues, after defraying the expenses of collection, are re- 
quired to be applied, 

1st. In maintaining Forces and Forts, and providing Warlike and Naval 
Stores. 

2d. In payment of Interest on Indian Debt, including such portion 
of it as might be demanded in Bills on the Court ; to meet which, provi- 
sion is required at all times to be made by consignments or remittances to 
England. 

3d. In defraying Expenses of Civil and Commercial Establishments. 

4th. Towards the liquidation of the Territorial Debt, or of the Bond Debt at 
Home, or to such other purposes (subject to the provision afterwards mentioned) 
as the Court of Directors, with the approbation of the Board of Commissioners, 
shall direct. 

A sum is annually to be issued in India for Commercial investment, or remit- 
tance to England, equal to the payments made from the Commercial Funds at 
home, on account of Territorial Charges, in the year preceding. 

The Commercial Profits, and other home receipts, are to be applied, 

1st. To the payment of Bills of Exchange. , m 
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■7(|. To die C..ITO.I payment of other Debts (except the Home Bond Debt), 
Interest, and Commercial expeuses. 

3d. To the payment of Dividends. 

kh. To the reduction of Indian Debt, or Home Bond Debt. 

The 59th Section of this Act provides, that, when the Indian Debt shall have 
been reduced to 10,000,0004., and the Bond Debt at Home to .3,000,0004. ster- 
ling the surplus proceeds of Rents, Revenues and Profits shall be applied to the 
repayment of the Capital of any Public Funds created for the use of the Com- 
pany; and that the remaining Surplus shall be paid into the Receipt of the 
Exchequer, and constitute a Fund (not exceeding 12,000,0004.) for securing 
the Capital Stock of the Company, and a Dividend of 10£ per cent, in respect 
thereof; and that, of the excess of such payments beyond 12,000,0004., one- 
sixth shall be retained by the Company, and the remaining five-sixths be the 
property of the Public. 

In consequence of the directions contained in the Act 53 Geo. 3, c. 155, a 
plan for the separation of the Accounts was prepared by the Court of 
Directors, and after some Amendments, was approved by the Board of 
Commissioners. 

A letter was addressed by the Court of Directors to the Governor-General 
in Council, on the 6th of September ISIS, containing instructions for carry- 
ing into effect the provisions of the Act. In reference to the separation 
of Accounts, it contains the following passage: “We cannot more dis- 
u tinctly explain our views of the construction of the Sections of the Act 
“ which have now been brought under notice, than by observing, that al- 
“ though the management of the whole, as one concern, remains with us, it 
“ is requisite that the Political Branch should be considered as an affair of 
“ Government, the Commercial as that of a Mercantile Transaction, and 
“ by debiting and crediting in Account the transactions between them 
“ in Advances and Supplies, as if they were absolutely distinct and 
“ separate concerns, so that Accounts of Receipt and Expenditure and 
“ Balance may be duly rendered by each respectively, in the way required 
“ by Parliament.” 


II. 

FINANCE. 


YOUR Committee have considered the Finances of India, since the last 
arrangement with the East India Company, in relation to 

I. — The Territory of India. 

II. — The connexion of the Territorial Finances with the Commerce of the 
East India Company. 


I. — The Territory of India. 

Under this head Your Committee have inquired, What have been the 
Revenues of India and the Subordinate Settlements, what the Charges, 
and wlmt the Deficiency ; From what sources, and in what way, that 
Deficiency has been supplied ; and what are the Territorial Debts and 
Assets. 

The East India Company are required, within the first 14 sitting days next 33 Geo. 3 , c . 52 . 
after the 1st of May in every year, to lay before the Houses of Parliament, 

Accounts, Territorial and Commercial, made up according to the latest advices a. 55 ?°' 3 ’ °* 36, 
which shall have been received, and with as much accuracy as the nature of the 
case will admit. 

Upon an examination of the Accounts laid before Parliament under 
the Act 33 Geo. 3, c. 52, Your Committee were unable to reconcile the 
D ^ different 
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different Financial Statements with each other. Although it was highly pro- 
bable that many of the discrepancies were only apparent, yet, in order to obtain 
clear and satisfactory results, it was deemed necessary that all the intermediate 
Receipts and Disbursements, by which the alleged state of the Territorial 
Finances at the commencement of the present term might be traced to their 
alleged state at the end of it, should be clearly and satisfactorily explained, and 
the one made exactly to agree with the other. 

It has been stated, and. Your Committee doubt not, correctly, that Accounts 
made up within the time which Parliament has thus prescribed, cannot exhibit 
such balanced Statements of Results as would preclude the risk of errors or 
omissions ; and although it has been the practice to accompany the Accounts 
required by the Parliamentary Enactment with Abstracts of the Cash Statements 
of Receipt and Disbursement made up in India, yet it was not possible, without 
further information, to deduce from them full and complete Statements of the 
Financial Results. 

Under these circumstances, a new series of Accounts was called for ; and 
* these, together with some further explanations, having been supplied, a 
Report, drawn up under the direction of the Board of Control, in which 
it was shown that these Accounts had been reduced to the test of a balance, 
was laid before Your Committee. A Balance Sheet, together with an 
explanation of the principle upon which it is made out, will be found in that 
Report. 


1. Tmitorial Revenues. 

The Gross Revenues of the three Presidencies and the Subordinate 
Settlements, during the fifteen years ending in 1828-9, were as follows : 

Bengal £ 196,121,983 

Madras ... - 82,042,967 

Bombay .... 30,986,970 


Subordinate Settlements 


Total - 


To this may be added a Sum received in 1815-16 
from the Vizier of Oude in exchange for Terri 
tory -------- 

Total - - • 


£309,151,920 

821,505 

£309,973,425 

1,109,975 

£ S11,OS3,400 


The following Statement for the year 1828-9 will show the proportions in 
which the Revenue is derived from different sources : — Mint Receipts, 19,414-Z.; 
Post-Office, 135,617?.; Stamps, 368, 431?.; Judicial, 126,464Z.; Land Revenue, 
including certain small miscellaneous receipts, 12,895,366Z.; Syer and Abkaree, 
86l,196Z.; Small Farms and Licences, and Moturpha, or Tax on Professions, 
152,780Z.; Ceded Territory on the Nerbuddah, 457,923 Z.; Burmese Cessions, 
117,326?.; Subsidies from Mysore, Travancore, and Cochin, 392,355'Z. ; Salt, 
2,700, 147Z. ; Opium, l,930,89iZ.; Tobacco, 85,128Z.; Customs, 1,869,634?.; 
Marine, 77,787?. ; Profits of the Madras Government Bank, 10,013?.; Ex- 
traordinary Receipts from Ava, Bhurtpore, and Scindiah, and from the Madras 
Native Pension Fund, 4-91,249?- ; making the Total Revenue in this year 
33,691,7211, 
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The Gross Revenues of India have progressively increased to a considerable „ " , 

I t . 1 , „ , Papers presented 

amount, lheir annual average amount, in the three last years of the term in February 1830, 
which expired in 1814, was 10,764,700/. ; the average of the three last years, up hy tboKinj^scom- 
to 1828-9 inclusive, was 22,987,4-72/. Appendix No. li. 

These sums, being stated in gross, are chargeable with the expenses incurred t0 2 ‘ 
in the collection of the Revenue, in the manufacture of Salt and Opium, and in 
the payment of Stipends under the several Treaties and Engagements by 
which the Company hold the Territory, amounting to about five millions 
per annum. After deducting this sum, the remainder is the Revenue appli- Evidence hoforo 
cable to the Expenses of the Civil and Military Government, and the Interest P a S eB 

„ . tn , . & Sly. 

of the Debt. 


The Gross Revenue of India lias been increased by the acquisition of Appendix, No. 38 . 
new Territory; but improved and extended Tillage, enlarged Commercial 
Dealings, an increase of Population, the enactment of better Laws, more 
efficient management on the part of Government, new Stamp Duties, and a 
great increase in the demand for Opium in China, have all contributed to 
improve the Revenues. 

The principal heads of Revenue have been generally productive. 

The Land Revenue, which stands first in importance, lias materially 
increased.* In the permanently settled Districts, or Lower Provinces, of 
Bengal, it has been progressively augmented by the cultivation of Waste Lands 
and other causes. In the Western Provinces there has been a large increase. 

At Bombay the amount has fluctuated ; but in consequence of new accessions 
of Territory in the earlier years, there has been a considerable increase of 
receipt. In the more recent years, both at Madras and at Bombay, defalca- 
tions of some magnitude have occurred, owing to depression in the price of 
Grain. But the deterioration has not equalled the increase, since 1814-, in the 
resources of the Bengal Provinces. 


There has been a large augmentation of the Revenue arising from the Salt 
and Opium Monopolies; and the Revenue from Customs, although, from a 
variety of causes, it lias fluctuated, has exhibited in the later years a steady 
improvement. 


2. Territorial Charges. 

These charges consist of those defrayed in India, and those paid by the Court 
of Directors at Home. 


The 


• LAND REVENUE. 




BENGAL. 

| MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 

Lower Provinces. 

WcslcrnProvinces.f 



£. 

.i\ 

£. 

£. 

1814-15 - 

3,320,817 

3,590,835 

3,790,224 

472,071 

11,173,950 

1817-18 - 

3,276,093 

3,822,114 

3,901,458 

788,068 

11,787,733 

1820-21 

3,373,88 5 

4,198,303 

3,781,601 

1,79-1,210 - 

13,147,529 

1823-24 - 

3,382,803 

4.241,722 

3,567,556 

1,626,223 

12,818,304 

1826-27 - | 

3.I0S.917 

4,350,853 

3,700,773 

1.894,604 

13,355,147 

1827-28 - 1 

3,487,053 ’ 

4,211,301 

3,631,552 

1,842,593 

13,202,499 

1828-29 - 

3,479,128 ' 

4,093,909 

3, 669, -109 

1,625,886 

12,868,332 

1829-30 - 

3,474,518 

4,140,984 

3,552,802 

1,609,729 

12,778,033 


t This lic-ncl in the Bengal Accounts docs not include the receipts from the late acquisitions on 
the Nt-rhuddah and in the adjoining districts. 

( (4)45.) F, 
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The Charges of the several Presidencies, and of the Subordinate Settlements, 
exclusive of those which were paid in England, during the 15 years ending 
1828-9, were as follows: „ 


Appendix, Nos. 7, Bengal - 

8 8c 9, to No. 2 . Madras - 

Bombay - 


167,74.7,449 

85,129,351 

4-6,970,709 


Bencoolen, Prince of Wales Island, Singapore 
and Malacca 

St. Helena (net charge) 


299,847,509 

2,893,792 

1,576,370 


£.304,317,671 


The Gross Charges of the Indian Territory have augmented in a greater 
Papers of February proportion than the Receipts. The Average Annual Deficiency, after defray. 
1830, No. 2 . j ng a ii Charges both abroad and at home, in the last five years of the Charter 
which terminated in 1814, was ------ £.134,662 

736,853 
27,531 

And in the five years ending 1828-29 ----- 2,878,031 


Appendix, No. 11, i n the next five years, ending 1818-19, it was ■ 
to No. 2. 

In the five years ending 1823-24 


Papers ofFebruary 1830, No.2. 


- 

Amount 
of Military 
Clinrge. 

Increase, 
as compared 
with 
1813-14. 


£. 

£. 

1813-14 

7,039,047 


1814-15 

7,892,099 

853,052 

1815-16 

8,917,728 

1,878,675 

1817-18 

9,279,598 

2,240,551 

1818-19 

10,401,856 

3,412,809 


Amountof Military l,...,,,. 
Charge in 1822-23 / ■ £ ' 8 ’ 405 ’ 77 1 

p;ls s ,sTo} 

pSith? 8 13-H} 1 - 3GG - 724 
Amount of Civil Clinrge : 
1814-15 - - £.6,072,783 

1818-19 - - 6,972,352 

1821- 22 - - 8,105,420 

1822- 23 - - 9,031,317 


The Increase of Charge in the period from 1813-14 to 1818-19, 
was occasioned by the Military Expenditure incurred in the prosecu- 
tion of the hostilities, commenced towards the end of 1814, against 
the Nepaulese, and in the subsequent operations against the Pin- 
darrees and the Mahratta States. 

The general peace which was secured by these operations enabled 
the Local Governments, during the four years ending in 1S22-23 
(the year preceding the Burmese War) to effect progressively an 
extensive reduction of Military Charge. But the large accession 
of Territory gained by the Company was attended with a material 
augmentation of the Civil Establishments ; which, together with 
the increased amount of the annual Advances to the Manufacturers 
of Salt and Opium, occasioned a large addition to the Civil Charges 
of India. 


The Charge for Buildings and Fortifications amounted, in 1814-15, to 
217,589/. In the subsequent years, to 1818-19, it progressively diminished: 
hut in 1819-20, it increased to 270,085/.; in 1821-22, to 296,22 6/.; and 
in 1822-23, to 646,394/. The apparent large increase of the last year, how- 
ever, is in a great measure only nominal, the whole of the Charges actually 
incurred for Buildings and Fortifications not having been separately shown in 
the Financial Statements received from the Presidencies for any of the previous 
years. 


I he greatest increase in the Gross Charges took place in the four years 
ending in 1827-28. The deficit of these four y ears constitutes two-thirds 
of the deficit for the whole period from 1S14-15 to 1827-28. The total 
average increase of Charge in those four years, as compared with 1823-24, 
S“l 8 O 30 , waS 4 '’ 529 > 494Z ' 0f this increase, the part incurred in India was 

page 10 . ’ ’ 3,827,158/. ; and the part incurred in England was 702,336/. Of the part 

incurred in India, 1,108,251/. was an increase of Civil Charge; 2,695,749/., 
an increasa of Military Charge ; and 23,158/. the increased Interest 
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on Debt.* The increase in the Civil Charges arose at the Presidencies 
of Bengal and Bombay, but principally at that of Bengal, under the following 
heads of Account: Embassies and Missions, including the Mission to Persia, 
and the payment of some Arrears of Subsidy; Provincial Battalions; the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment; the Contributions to Civil and Annuity Funds, 
to Schools and Charitable Institutions; and the Revenue and Judicial Establish- 
ments generally. The augmentation of Military Charge was caused by the 
Burmese war, the operations against Bhurtpore, and an increase in the number 
of King’s and Company’s Regiments in India. The augmentation of the 
Charge incurred at Home was caused by an increase of the Sums issued for 
Officers’ Pay on Furlough and Retirement ; by increased Expenses for King’s 
Troops serving in India ; and by an extraordinary increase in the quantity of 
Territorial Stores supplied to India. 

The Average Annual Amount of the Gross Charges of the 
Indian Territory, in the last three years of the former Charter, 
was 16,500,080/. In the three years ending in 1827-28, it was 
25,902,817/. 

The proportions of this Increase applicable to the Civil and 
Military Departments respectively, to the manufacture of Salt 
and Opium, to the Interest of Debt, and to the Expenditure 
incurred in England, are as follows : 


— 

AVERAGE 
of Three Years, 
ended 
1813-14. 

AVERAGE 
of Three Years, 

1827-28. 

INCREASE. 

Civil, Revenue, Judicial, andMarine,inohitling1 
Ceded and Conquered Countries, and Sup- > 
plies to Bcncoolcn and St. Helena • - J 

£. 

5,804,369 

£. 

8,305,065 

£. 

2,500,696 

Advances for Salt and Opium, and Charges 

708,660 

1,291,434 

582,774 

Military ------- 

6,954,674 

11,731,092 

4,776,418 

Buildings and Fortifications - - - 

224,864 

724,291 

499,427 

Interest on Debt ----- 

1,495,460 

1,748,513 

253,053 

Political Charges in England - - - 

1,311,998 

2, 102, -422 

790,424 

£. 

16,500,025 

25,902,817 

9,402,792 

The Average Annual Charge of Ceded "1 
and Conquered Countries, during the > 
same periods, was - - - -J 

2,160,723 

3,276,356 | 

1,115,633 


'flic following Statement will show the proportions of Charge for the three 
Presidencies, including the Ceded and Conquered Countries, in each of the 
Departments comprised in the first head of the above Account, for the year 
1827 - 28 . 

Land Revenue, Sayer and Abkaree, 3,817j551/. ; Customs, 220,123/. ; 
Stamps, 91,126/. ; Mint, 62,032/. ; Post-office, 187,262/. ; Civil Establishments, 
&c. 1,911,123/.; Judicial, 1,786,257 /. ; Marine, 319,389/. ; Total, 8, 374-, 863/. 
The Interest on Debt was 1,920,5S2/. 

After 


Tapers of February, 1830, and Con- 
tiniialiun Tapers, March 1831. 


Indian Charges and Inte- 
rest of the Three Years £. 
1811-12 to 1813-14- - 45,303,996 
St. Helena ... 260,100 

Home Charges - - 3,935,995 


Total - £.49,500,091 

Average - £.10,500,030 


* The Evidence from which these Statements nro drawn wns delivered before the last series of 
adjusted Accounts lmd been prepared. The sums here inserted represent, therefore, mi approxi- 
mative, rather than the actual, proportions of Charge. 

(4*5.) £ 2 
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After Peace had been concluded with the Burmese, the Court of 

Letter in Territo- Directors issued positive orders for the immediate reduction of Expendi- 
partment" 12 iTec. ture in India. The financial result of 1823-24 was referred to for the 
1827, Parliamen- p„ r p 0se of comparison, and the Charges of that period were assumed as 
199, 183a’ NQ ‘ the standard to which the existing Charges were to be reduced. The 

Papers Of February great improvement that had taken place in the financial results of the 
1830, No. 2. 7 three preceding years (exhibiting an average surplus of 728,igGZ.) arose 

chiefly from causes of an extraordinary nature. For the year 1823-24 the 
Accounts exhibited a deficiency of S60,SG2Z. ; but this was occasioned 
by an extraordinary payment of 1,201,201 Z. to the Nizam, 
in redemption of an annual peishcusb or tribute of 72,072 Z. 
The Revenue of the year was of fair average amount, and the 
charges had been so little affected by the commencement of the 
Burmese war, that they might be considered as those of a year of 
peace. 

In the orders that were issued, a Statement was drawn out, showing 
Rupees!!, 55, 50,275 that, according to the standard of 1823-24, an immediate reduction upon 
434858 ^ le Indian Expenditure, as estimated for 1826-27, to the extent of 
Bombay, 1,065,657 2,924, 155Z., would be necessary. The difficulty of carrying these reductions 
into effect was considered to be outweighed by the embarrassments which an 
excessive Expenditure must occasion. The financial character and con- 
dition of the Bombay Presidency were pointed out as peculiarly calling for 
improvement. 


These orders, although extensively acted upon, have not yet been fully 
carried into effect. It has been recently shown by the Accountant-General 
See Appendix, of Bengal, that on a comparison with the Expenditure of 1829-SO, a further 
No ' 5 ' reduction of 80,73,063 rupees, or, at the Board’s rates, about 919,290/. remains 

to be effected. 


Of this excess the proportion belonging to the respective Presidencies is as 
follows : The Charges of Bengal were lower than in 1823 24 by 103, G44/. ; 
the Interest on Debt was higher by 314,537Z. The Charges of Madras were 
higher than in 1823-24 by 251, 891Z. ; the Interest higher by 49.40GZ. The 
Charges of Bombay were higher by 402,419Z. ; the Interest higher by 4,78lZ. 
The reduction, therefore, requisite at each Presidency, supposing reduction to 
be practicable according to the scale of their respective Establishments in 
1323-24, would be, in Bengal, 210,8932. ; at Madras, 301,2972., and at Bombay, 
407.100Z. 

On a comparison of the Expenditure of 1829-30 with the estimated Expen- 
Appendix, No. 6. diture of future years, it has been computed, that, when all the reductions now 
ordered and in progress shall be carried into full effect, the sum of 80,73,063 
rupees, or 919,290 Z. above shown, may be diminished by about 25, SO, 000 
Rupees, or 287,1702., leaving an extent of reduction to be still effected, in order 
to fulfil the orders of the Court of Directors, amounting to 54,93,063 Rupees, 
or 632,1202. 1 

lhe causes which have led to the increase of Charge are characterized by the 
Court of Directors in the following terms : 

TerritomiFinance “ We have contemplated with much solicitude the present very unsatis- 
WMlyWao. 8 * 1 ' f “ cl01 7 ? late of * om ' Eoa " ces . and we have carefully ami minutely 
Lords’ Paper, 151 examined the causes which have led to it. We observe that it lias been 
ofiaao. brought about, less by the pressure of occasional and extraordinary Ex- 

penditure, than by continual progressive augmentations of Charge in 
every Department, which, viewed separately, may have appeared, at the 
times they were made, to have been justifiable; 'but which, token in the 
aggregate, have occasioned a large excess of Disbursement beyond the 

resources 
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resources from which alone such Charges ought to be defrayed. The great 
amount of that excess has absorbed every accession or improvement of Revenue, 
however considerable, has increased your Debt, and has left you burthened 
with a heavy deficit.” 

Two Finance Committees, one Civil and one Military, were appointed in 
1828, by the Supreme Government in India, to revise the Expenditure and 
Establishments of the Three Presidencies. 

The Civil Finance Committee were directed to inquire into the Civil Estab- g 0 o Instructions 
lishments in the General, Judicial, Revenue, and Marine Departments. '' r 

With some few limitations, they were left free to pusn their inquiries to the in i,,i UI . 1 General 
utmost extent to which they might consider it necessary or expedient to carry A^oudix. 
them. 

The Military Finance Committee were, upon similar principles, and with few 
exceptions, directed to embrace in their inquiries all matters connected witli 
Military Finance. 

Considerable reduction of Charge was effected in consequence of these 
inquiries ; and in addition to the Military retrenchments made in India, the 
Court of Directors issued Instructions for a specific reduction of the Army. Evidence More 
The whole of the Military reductions, it is estimated, will produce their full g3 S t p* 5701 
effect in the year 1832-83 ; and it has been stated that the Army will then 56g ^ lg30 
not only be reduced below the Peace Establishment prior to the Burmese 
War, but will not much exceed its strength in 1813, before the Nepaul 
War, notwithstanding the extension of Territory that has taken place since that 
period. Considerable reductions of Civil Expenditure were also ordered by 
the Court. 

A Statement will be found in the Appendix, showing, in detail, what Appendix, No. 7. 
are the reductions of Indian Allowances and Establishments (Civil 
Marine, and Military,) ordered by the Court and the several Local 
Governments, since the close of the year 1827-28, distinguishing, as far 
as can be done, such as were to have immediate, from those which it was 
intended should have only prospective, effect and a further Statement, 
showing the estimated effect of those measures of reduction which have 
been recommended by the late Civil Finance Committee, whether of those 
adopted, or of those which have been rejected, or are still under consi- 
deration. 

In reference to the future Charges in India, it has been observed, that 
hitherto the Expense incurred in putting down internal Insurrection has been 
small, and that the chance of War seems to be greatly diminished. Formerly 57 to 71. .103 to 
the British Territory was so distributed that it surrounded, and was surrounded 305) oi l8i52 - 
by, a hostile country : now there is no enemy, properly so called, within the 
whole Peninsula of India. 

On the other hand, it is to be considered that the reductions which have 
been ordered are computed according to a scale of expenditure adapted only to 
a state of peace, both with European and Indian Powers. 

The Territorial Charges in England : 

^ These consist of Payments made on account of Passage of Military, 

Pay to Officers, including Offreckonings, Political Freight and Demurrage, Pay! 

Office demands for King’s Troops serving in India, Retiring Pay, Pension’s, 

&c. to Kings 'lroops, Political Charges General, (including the Politic’'! 

Charge for the Establishments at the India House, the Board 
Haileybury, Addiscombe, Chatham, &c. ;) Miscellaneous E 
Account ot Prince Wales Island, Singapore, &c. ; Charges r 
(445.) E 3 
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Evidence, 1830, 
p. 524. 

Evidence before 
the Lords, 1830, 
p. 11 ; Corns. 184, 
1154, 1438, 1962, 
of 1832. Appen- 
dix, No. 22. & 13. 
2, of No. 23. 


Commercial Scries, 
No. 9. 


Papers ofFebruary, 
1830, No. 21. 
Parliamentary 
Paper, 1832, No. 
518. 


Evidence before 
Lords, 1830, p. 27. 

Papers oi'F ebruary, 
1830, No. 21. 


Papers ofFebruary, 
1830, No. 21. 


Commercial Series, 
No. 9.) 


Papers ofFebruary, 
1830, No. 21. 


See Military Ap- 
pendix. 


53 Geo. 3, c. 155, 
s. 87. 

4. Geo. 4, c. 71. 
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Commission, Absentee Allowance, &c. to Civil Service, Territorial Stores 
and Charge of St. Helena. 

Conflicting Evidence has been given as to the possibility of effecting material 
reductions in these Charges, and of transferring them to India. Upon an 
annual average of 15 years they have been shown to amount to 1,693,472/. 
In 1S2S-29 they amounted (including a Payment to Persia) to 2,080,459/, ; 
in 1829-30, to 1,837,110/. ; in 1SS0-31, to 1,553,599/. They ark estimated 
for the future at 1,730,000/. 

Other Payments on account of India to a considerable amount are 
made by the Home Treasury, which do not constitute an additional charge 
upon the Revenues, a corresponding charge being brought to account in India. 
These consist of Bills of Exchange drawn upon the Court in discharge of 
the Interest, and occasionally of the Principal, of Debt in India, and on 
account of the Effects of deceased Officers, which are remitted from India; 
Advances to Retiring and Compassionate Funds for the various Branches 
of the Service, which are repaid by the Funds in India, &c. 

The whole of the Interest upon the Territorial Debt, and upon the Debt 
due to the Creditors of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic, whether paid in this 


Country or in India, is brought to account in India. 

In 1827-28 the portion of Interest upon Territorial Debt £. 

which was paid in this Country, was 522,438 

In 1828-29 640,570 


It has since risen to 904,761/.; but in consequence of measures adopted 
to limit the demand on England, is estimated to be reduced to about 
700,000/. 

Nearly the whole of the Interest upon the Carnatic Debt is demanded in this 
country. This arises from the Interest having been made remittable to this 


country at an exchange of 8s. the Pagoda. 

In 1827-28, the amount was - £.113,482 

In 1828-29 89,771 


During the whole period from 1814-15 to 182S-29, the amount of 
Bills of Exchange paid for Interest of India Debt, was 9,563,315/., or on the 
average 637,554/. per annum ; and the amount of Bills paid for Principal, 
was 4,891,593/., or on the average 326,106/. per annum. The amount of 
Advances to various Funds, paid in 1828-29, was 153,855/. The remittances 
of Effects of deceased Persons were, in the same year, 60,109/. 

Certain receipts into the Home Treasury, of a Political character, have from 
time to time been applied to the discharge of the Bills of Exchange above, 
mentioned. These consist of Bullion remitted from India, Receipts from His 
Majesty’s Government on various accounts, &c. 

In the 15 years these Receipts amounted to 7,216,331/., or on the average 
4S1,088/. 

Army and Navy. 

The expenses of the King’s Regiments serving in India, which are 
defrayed in this Country, are repaid to his His Majesty’s Government 
by the East India Cpmpany, and constitute part of the “ Territorial Charges 
in England” above adverted to. The number of King’s Troops in India 
to be charged upon the Territorial Revenues is however limited to 
20,000 men, unless, upon the requisition of the Court of Directors, that 
number is augmented. An additional sum of 60,000/. per annum is also 
paid to the Public by the Company on account of the Half-pay and 
Pensions of such of His Majesty’s Troops as have served in India. The 
expense of the King’s Naval Force employed in the Indian Seas is paid 
nted image digitised by the University of Southampton ( ibrary Digitisation Unit ^7 
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by the Public ; but if it is augmented upon the requisition of the Court of ? ^ ^ & fi2 
Directors, the expense of such augmentation is chargeable upon the Territorial 
Revenues. 

Financial Transactions with the Public. 

The new East India Company, established under the Authority of the 
10 Will. 3, advanced to Government, at the time of their incorporation, the 
sum of 2,000,000/., at eight per cent, interest. In 1708, the Joint Company g Anno, e. 17. 
lent a further sum of 1,200,000/., without interest. In 1744, the Company 17 Goo. 2, c. 17. 
agreed to lend 1,000,000/. at three per cent, to Government, on their exclusive 
trade being continued to 1783. In 1749, the Company were empowered to 23 Geo. 2, e. 22. 
raise money, towards the discharge of their Bond Debt, by the sale of Annuities 
to the amount of the Debt due from the Public to the Company. The sum of 
2,992,440/. 5s. was accordingly sold. This sum, together with 1,207,559/. 15s., 
being the residue of the Debt of 4,200,000/., was, by the S3 Geo. 3, c. 47, 
placed under the management of the Bank, and engrafted upon the Three per 
Cent, reduced Annuities. 

By the 7th section of this Act it is provided, that, if the Company shall 
retain their share of the Annuities, or any part thereof, until their exclusive 
trade be determined by the authority of Parliament, the amount so retained shall 
be paid off at par. The amount retained by the Company is 1,207,559/. 15s., 
which, accordingly, they are entitled to receive at the close of the present 
arrangement. Interest is now paid by the Public upon this amount. 

The account between the Public and the Company, finally adjusted in the 3 Geo. 4, c. 93. 
year 1822, had no reference to the above-mentioned Annuities. At that time Appx. No. 8. 
the demand of the Company on the Public, arising out of various expeditions 
undertaken against the French and Dutch Islands, the Cape of Good Hope, &c. 
ton-ether with supplies to the King’s Service in India, amounted, without Interest, 
to 11,277,828/. The credit claimed by Government was 9,291,940/., also 
without Interest. After some discussion, it was agreed to close the Accounts 
by a payment of 1,300,000/. from the Public to the Company. This sum was 
applied in part discharge of the Loan of 2,500,000/. made by the Public to the 
Company in 1812. The Loan, however, had no other connexion with the 
Account between the Public and the Company which is now the subject of 
remark. The sum of 557,322/., necessary to redeem the remainder of that 
Loan, was paid by the Company ; and an Act was passed, discharging them of 
all future claims in any way relating to it. 

As the Debts of the Company have never been reduced to the prescribed 
limit, no payment has been made into the receipt of the Exchequer under the 
59th section of the Act of 1813. On the other hand, no application has been 
made to the Public, since that year, for pecuniary assistance. 


3. Territorial Deficit. 

In consequence of the large Surplus of Revenue which has been realized in Appendix, No. 11 . 
Bengal, there has been, for the fifteen years ending in 1828-29, notwithstanding t0 No ‘ 2 ‘ 
the deficit at the other two Presidencies, a Surplus of Revenue over 
such Charges as are brought to account in India, amounting to 
f)04,281/. for the yearly average, or 9,064,228/.* for the whole 
period ; but this is exclusive of the Expenses of the Subordinate 
Settlements, and of all the Home Charges, 


Appendix, No. 2. 

Total Revenue - £.800,151,920 
Total Charge - 300,087,692 


In 


* Territorial Series, Introductory Statement. 

(445.) g 4 
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Total Revenue - iB.19G.121.983 

Total Charge - ic7.747.44o j n 3 en g a ] the Surplus has amounted to an annual average of 

(Appendix, No. 7 1 £ 2 8 374 53i 1,891,035/., or, for the whole period, to 28,374,534/. 

to No. 2.) - J ' ’ 

Total Revenue - £ 82,042,967 

Total Charge - 85,129,351 At Madras the Deficit has amounted to an annual average of 

(Appendix, No. 8i £ 3 086 384 205,758/., or, for the whole period, to 3,080,384/. 

to No. 2.) - j ' ' 

Total Revenue - £.30,986,970 

Total Charge - 47,210,892 At Bombay the Deficit has amounted to an annual average of 

(Appendix, No. 9 1 £ I0223022 1,081,595/., or, for the whole period, to 16,223,922/. 

to No. 2.) - J ' ' 1 

The Treasuries of Bombay and Madras have been supplied by Remittances 
from the Bengal Treasuries. The amount of these Supplies is staled in the 
Books of the three Presidencies, as folllows : 

£. 

Territorial Series, Bengal : Net Supplies to Bombay and Madras - - - 20,626, 8SS 

No. 7, A, B, & C. Eombay : Net Supplies received - - £. 18,007,659 

Madras : Net Supplies received - - - 2,1 97,429 

20,205,088 

Unadjusted differences in the Books of the three Presidencies - £.421,795 

The Accounts for the Subordinate Settlements exhibit a deficiency of 
Revenue to meet the Charges. 

At Bencoolen, Prince of Wales Island, Singapore, and Malacca, there was a 
Appendix, No. 1. deficiency on the annual average of 1S8,152/., or, for the whole period of 
to No. 2 . 2,072,287 /. * 

Appendix, No. 1. At St. Helena the deficiency has been, on the annual average, 105,091/., and 
to No. 2. for the whole period, 1,576,370/. 

The Territorial Payments in England (exclusive of those entered 
under the head of St. Helena) chargeable upon the Revenues of 
India have been, on the annual average, 1,588,381/. ; and for the 
whole period, 23,825,712/. 


From the foregoing Statements it appears that, upon a 
comparison of the ordinary Revenues and Charges, there 
has been a Deficit, amounting, on the annual average, to 
1,227,343/.; for the whole period, to 18,410,141/. ° 

It appears that there have been other outgoings of an extraordinary nature, 
which are stated as follows : 


Net Supplies to Bencoolen, tee. - 
Net Clmrgo of St. Helena - 
Territorial Payments in England - 

27,474,369 

deduct, Surplus Revenue in India 9,064,228 


(Appendix, No. 11 to No. 2.) - £.18,410,141 



£. 2,072,287 
1,576,370 
23,825,712 


Territorial Pnyments£.16,509,118 
Political Stores - 7,316,594 

(Appendix, No. lot ^ 825 712 
to No. 2) - -J 


Miscellaneous outgoings not included in Charges, chiefly 
arising from the difference in the Rates of Exchange 
at which Bills for Principal and Interest of India Debt 
were actually drawn, and those realized in England by 
Treasure and other remittances effected for their discharge 
Repayment to the Public: Loan of 1812 - - ° 

Unadjusted Debits and Credits between the 
Presidencies .... 421,795 

Ditto - between the several Treasuries sub- 
ordinate to Madras - . . »o Q or . Q 


993,903 

3,017,172 
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Brought forward - - £ 

Bills for Interest of India Debt, drawn ante- 
cedently, but paid subsequently to the 
commencement of the Company’s present ^ i 

Deduct Bullion per Stirling Castle, shipped ante- 
cedently, and arrived in England subsequently, 
to the commencement of the Company’s present 
rp - 324,015 

Term - 
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4,722,838 


Commercial Series > 
No. 11. 


Deduct, . , , , 

Bills not due on 30th April 1829, and not therefore included 
in the Account between the two Branches 

To which add the Deficiency above stated 

Total Deficit - - - £ 


1,072,398 


5,795,7 30 
1,152,966 


4,642,770 

18,410,141 


23,052,911 


The extraordinary resources, by the aid of which this Deficiency has been 
supplied, are stated to be as follows : 

Money received on Loan in India - - * ■ 1 

Surplus Profits applied to the Payment of Bills of Exchange 
for Principal of India Debt 

Advances by Commerce to Territory in England, as directed 
by 53 Geo. 3, more than was repaid in India, forming a 
Debt due by Territory to Commerce - - - - 

Short Credit by Commerce to Territory in India, as explained 

in No. 10, Commercial Series 

Balance due from His Majesty’s Government at the com- 
mencement of the present Charter, set off in Account 
Current between the Company and the Crown 


Deduct the Total Deficiency above stated - 
Excess of Extraordinary Resources - 
The above excess has occasioned an increase of Cash in the Indian Trea- 


17,289,864 Territorial Series, 
No. 6. 

2,356,182 CommomalSorio., 
Ditto, No. 7. 

3,036,578 Ditto. No. 10. 
129,919 Ditto, No. 11. 


2,112,113 


24,824,656 

23,052,911 


1,771,745 


suries, viz. 

Cash Balance in India, 30 April 1814 
Ditto - 30 April 1829 - 

Increase of Cash Balance 


£5,548,476 

7,320,221 


Territorial Series, 
No. 7. D. 


1,771,745 


From this Statement it may be seen that of the Territorial Deficiency of 
18,410,141?., and the Miscellaneous Outgoings of 993, 90S?, (making together 
19,404,(544?.), there has been raised by borrowing, 14,642,431?.* ; and by the 

direct 


•Money raised on Loans and Deposits in India, including 2,666,839/. Surplus Profit 
Deduct surplus Profits made available in India ------ 


Borrowed from the Commercial Branch 


Loan of 1812 paid off 
ey raised b; 

( 445 .) 


Money raised by borrowing, or difference between Debt incurred and paid off 1 « 
Carried forward - J 


17,289,864 

2,666,839 


14,623,025 

3,036,578 


17,659,603 

3,017,172 
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: . direct application of Surplus Commercial Profits, 4,923, 021?., making in the 

Commercial Senes, w j 10 j e 19,565,4,5^., an d leaving an increase of Territorial Assets of the amount 
of l6l,408Z. 

Of the deficiency, therefore, for the whole period, about one-fourth has 
been directly supplied by Commercial Profits, and nearly three-fourths by 
Money Borrowed. On the annual average, the Money raised by Borrowing 
has been 976,162?. ; and by direct application of Surplus Commercial Profits, 
328,201 ?. 

4. Territorial Debts. 

These consist — 1st. Of the Debts in India ; 2d. Of the Debts in England. 

1st. Territorial Debts in India. 


The amount of the Debt in India was as follows, in the years 1792, 1809, 
1814, and 1829, respectively : 



— 

Debt 

at Interest. 

Floating Debt | 

Total. 

ip?X r x,K} On 30th April 1792 - - - - 

Papers of Febru- 1 Rno 

ary, 1830, No. 3./ “ I»Uy - 

Appendix, Nos. f — 1814 - 

17 & 18. ^ — 1829 - 

£ 

7,129,934 
27,089,831 
26,970,786 j 
39,377,880 

£ 

2 ,012,786 
3,722,610 
3,948,834 
7,877,494 ! 

£ 

9,142,720 

30,812,441 

30,919,620 

47,255,374 


The increase of Debt in 1829, as com- 
pared with 1792, was therefore 
As compared with 1814, the increase 
was ------ 

32,247,946 

12,407,094 

5,864,708 

3,928,660 

38,112,654 

*16,885,754 


Explanations have been offered as to the general character of the Debt 
in India, and the principal changes by which of late it has been affected ; 

and 


Surplus Commercial Profit 


Brought forward 


Expenditure 


Increase of Assets (as explained below) 



£ 


14,642,431 

‘ 

4,923,021 


19,565,452 

• 

19,404,044 

£ : 

161,408 


Due from Government in 1814 - ...... £ 2,112,113 

Short Debit to Commerce in India - 129,919 

Bullion per Stirling Castle ....... 324,015 


2,566,047 

Bills drawn before 1814 ------ 1,396,913 

Bills not due 30th April 1829 1,152,966 


243,947 

Increase of Cash and difference between the Presidencies, 2,483,508 

2,727,145 


Increase of Assets - 


£ 161,408 


* This sum comprises the Amount of Debt of every Description which was incurred on account 
of the Territorial Branch in India during the period above stated, and consequently differs from the 
Sums mentioned in Page 39 as the Amount, of Debt incurred, the latter being solely confined 
to the Debts on account -of which Cash was actually received into the Company’s Treasuries. 
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and a Statement is inserted in the Appendix, showing the Amounts of the A .. No g 
various descriptions of the Debt of India, with the Rates of Interest they 
respectively bear, and also the Dates at which each denomination will be 
liable to be paid off. 

It appears that the Territorial Debt owing by the East India Company, at 
their several Presidencies in India, consists of two descriptions ; viz: 1. The 
Debt at Interest, which is principally composed of Registered Debt, or Sums 
which have been raised on Loans, and of Treasury Notes ; and, 2. The 
floating Debt, or Debt not at Interest, consisting, for the greater part, of 
Arrears of Salaries and Allowances due to Civil Officers, of Pay due to the 
Military, and of Deposits. 

That part of the Debt at Interest, which is termed the “ Registered Debt,” 

Consists of Sums raised from time to time on Loan at Interest, and 

secured by Bonds granted to the Creditors by the Governor General in 

Council, (numbered and repayable by a fixed rule regulated by the order 

in which they are registered,) wherein the amount borrowed is declared 

to be a Loan to the East India Company, and an engagement is given 

for and in behalf of the Company, to discharge the Sum under certain 

conditions. None of those conditions, however, give to the Creditors any 

direct claim on the Territorial Revenues of India for the repayment of 

the Sums thus advanced by them. The first creation of the Registered 

Debt does not appear to have been directly authorised by the Charter of Appendix, No. 19, 

the East India Company, or by Act of Parliament; but subsequent Enact- P- 26S - 

mcnts of the Legislature have fully recognised it, and in a manner which 

it is supposed has given to the Creditors a claim on the Territorial 

Revenues of India for repayment of the Money advanced by them to 

the Company. 


The Amount which the Promissory Note engages to repay has, with few 
exceptions, been the same with that actually received by the Government. 


Before the year 1808, a large portion of the Principal of the Registered 
Debt, bearing interest at the rate of 10 and 8 per cent, per annum, was 
payable, at the option of the Proprietors, in Cash in India, or by Bills on 
England. In consequence of orders from the Court of Directors, the 
Bengal Government, in the course of the years 1808 to 1810, effected a 
change in this Debt, by which none of the Principal could any longer be 
demanded in England; and the Interest, although remaining as before 
payable in India, or by Bills on the Court at 2s. 6tf. the Sicca Rupee 
was reduced to 6 per cent. Transfers of upwards of Thirteen Millions 
sterling were made, under the terms offered by the Government into the 
New 6 per Cent. Securities ; 3,365, 000Z. was demanded in Cash of the 
local Governments; and 6,502,000Z. in Bills on the Court. It was for 
the purpose of meeting this demand upon the Home Treasury that the 
Company borrowed money from the Public in the years 1810 and 1812 


In 1812, under the terms of a New 6 per Cent. Loan, the option of 
demanding payment of the Principal by Bills on England was mrthllv 
restored. The Interest remained payable as before; so that, as respected 
Interest, the whole of the Proprietors of the ' Registered Debt of India 
down to the year 18*1. possessed the privilege of demanding the Paymenl 
of the..- interest, ether rn Cash in India, or by Bills on the Court o 
D”*£“ tl,e of *«■ the Rupee. The great Reduction 

which 


3d Report, 1811, 
p. 372. 


1810, .£1,500,000 
1812, - 2,500,000 


Appendix, No. 10, 
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Territorial Series, 
No. 4. 


Evidence before 
Lords, 1830, page3 
13 & 27. 


Evidoncebeforethe 
Lords, 1830, pages 
27 & 28. 


Appendix, Nos. 1 3 
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which occurred in 1820-21, in the Mercantile Rate of Exchange *, f or 
Bills drawn in India on this country, rendered it highly advantageous 
to the Loan Proprietors to avail themselves of this privilege, and require 
Payment of their Interest by Bills f on the Court. 

In order to obviate the loss and the inconvenience to the Home 
Treasury arising from this cause, the Bengal Government effected, in 
1821, a transfer of a large portion of this Debt into a 6 per Cent. 
Loan, the Principal and Interest of which were payable in India alone. 

In 1822, the Government again effected a material alteration in that 
portion of the Registered Debt the Principal of which was payable by 
Bills on the Court. The Principal was made irredeemable during the 
present term. After that period, and upon 15 months previous notice, 
the Loan may be discharged in Cash, or in Bills upon the Court at 2s. 
6d. the Sicca Rupee, and 12 months date. The Interest was made payable 
in England, only to such of the Proprietors as should be resident in 
Europe; and the rate of Remittance was reduced to 2s. Id. the Sicca Rupee. 
The sum of 3,240,468 1 . was demanded on this occasion in Bills upon the 
Court of which, however, 245,65SZ. was afterwards reinvested. The amount 
transferred into the New 6 per Cent. Securities was 8,666,61 5 1 . 

These several measures have had the effect of converting the Registered 
Debt of India into what is now generally distinguished by the appellation 
of the “Remittable” and the “ Non-remittable” Debt. 

The Remittable Debt now solely consists of the Loan of 1S22. 

In respect to the Non-remittable Debt : In 1823, the Interest upon 
a large portion of the 6 per Cent. Debt, which in 1821 was deprived of 
the optional remittance of its Interest, was reduced to 5 per Cent. Of 
the Loan of 1821, 10,688,000Z., was converted into New 5 per Cent. 
Debt, and the remainder, above 4,640,OOOZ., was paid off in Cash. The 
Creditors resident in Europe were allowed, during the pleasure of the 
Court of Directors, the option of receiving their Interest by Bills on the 
Home Treasury, at the exchange of 2s. Id. the rupee. 

In September 1824, a 4 per cent. Non-remittable Loan was opened ; but 
in May 1825, a Loan at 5 per cent. Interest was opened, to which the 
Proprietors of the 4 per cent. Loan were allowed to transfer their Paper, 
on condition of an equal amount being subscribed in Cash ; and nearly the 
whole of the 4 per cent. Debt was so transferred. In July 1828 a new 
4 per cent. Non-remittable Loan was opened ; but a small sum only was 
subscribed to it. 


The remittable Loan Paper has borne a premium in the India market, 
varying from 23 to 40 per cent. By the last advices it was 38 per cent. 
The Non-remittable Loan Paper has usually varied from a few rupees 
above to a few below par. It has latterly been at a premium varying, 
according to the order in which the securities might be discharged, from 
6 to 1^ per cent 

Importance 


* Bills on London, at Six Months sight, per Sicca Rupee : 


1813, at 2/6 and 2/7. 

1814, at 2/7 and 2/9. 

1815, at 2/8. 

1816, at 2/7. 

1817, at 2/6£. 


1818, at 2/74. 

1819, at 2/6. 

1820, at 2/3. 

1821, at 2/0. 


1822, at 1/114 

1823, at 1/10| 

1824, at 1/11 

1825, at 2/0 . 


1826, at 1/11. 

1827, at 1/104 

1828, at J / 104 

1829, at 1/10| 


,1819-20 . - £ 355,514 

I 1820-21 - 678,988 

+ Paid by the Court on account of Bills for 1 1821-22 - 1,562,522 
Interest of India Debt in - - 1822-23 - 1,419,587 

I 1823-24 - 620,132 

U 828-29 - 640,570 
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Importance has been attached, on various grounds, and especially with 

regard to the demand for interest in England, to the proportion in which 

the Debt of India is held by Natives. From a Report of the Accountant- Appendix, No. 16 . 

General of Bengal, dated 23d May 1831, it would seem, that of the 

Registered Debt of India, amounting at that time to 30,774, 0921., a sum 

of 7,860,1021. was held by Natives, and 22,913,9901. by Europeans. 

In the earlier years of the period since 1814, a large increase of the Papersof February 
India Debt at interest was incurred. This was occasioned chiefly by the *830, No. 4. 
extensive Military operations which were directed against the Nepaulese, 
the Pindarrees, and the Mahratta States. After the cessation of' these 
hostilities, reductions were made in the Debt for several successive years. 


The total augmentation of Debt in the six years, from 
1814-15 to 1819-20, amounted to 8,940,7031. 

Increase of Debt at Interest £6,799,522 

Ditto - Floating Debt - 2,141,181 

£8,940,703 

In the year 1816, a sum of 1,109,9751., which had been procured from Papers of February 
the Nabob of Oude in the preceding year, on Loan at 6 per cent, interest, 1830 ’ No ' 
was commuted for a portion of the Territory acquired from the Nepaul State. 

The net reduction of Debt which was effected in the 
years 1820-21 to 1823-24, amounted to 5,294,3571. 

The large and unprecedented Expenditure which was 
incurred in the prosecution of the War with the Burman 
Empire, and the reduction of the Fortress of Bhurtpore, 
occasioned a rapid increase in the Registered Debt of Bengal 
from the year 1824-25 to 1827-28. In this period, the 
net increase of Debt was 13,007,8231. 

Papers of Feb. 1830, No. 4, and continua- 
tions and Xords’ Paper, No. 50, of 1 832. 
Reduction of Debt at 1 nterest £ 7,333,4 86 
Augmentation of Floating Debt 2,039,129 

£5,294,357 

Increase of Debt at Interest £13,137,879 
Dcorease of Floating Debt - 130,056 

£13,007,823 

In the subsequent year, 1828-29, the net increase of 
Debt was 220,6951. 

2d. Territorial Debts in England. 

These Debts consisted, on the 1st May 1814, of 
Bills of Exchange, drawn on the Court in liquidation £ 

of the Principal and Interest of India Debt, unpaid - 1,396,914 
Balance due to the Public on account of Loan of 1812, 
including Interest ------ 2,294,123 

Warrants passed the Court, unpaid .... 9,000 

Decrease of Registered Debt - £278,422 
Increase of Floating Debt - 499,117 

£220,695 

£ Appendix, No. 17. 

Total Debts in England, 1st May 1814 - - - £ 

On the 1st May 1829, they consisted of 
Bills of Exchange, drawn on the Court in liquidation of 
the Principal and Interest of India Debt, unpaid - 1,152,966 
Balance due to His Majesty’s Government on account 

of Pay-Office demands, &c. 630,605 

Balance due on account of Territorial Stores provided 
for consignment to India .... - 54,711 

Unclaimed Prize Money applicable to Lord Clive’sFund, 

under Act 1st & 2d Geo. 4 .... - 68,287 

Balancedue to the Commercial Branch, including Interest, 4,631, 906 
Warrants passed the Court, unpaid - 78,646 

3,700,037 

Appendix, No. 13. 

Total Debts in England, 1st May 1829, subject to consider- v 
able adjustment in respect to the Balance due to the v 
Commercial Branch - - - - - -J 

6,617,121 

Increase of Territorial Debt at Home in 1829 - £ 

2,917,084 

(445.) f 3 
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5. Territorial Assets. 


Appendix, No. 17. 


The Territorial Assets Abroad consisted, 

On the 1st of May 1814, of £ 

Cash and Bills - 5,802,708 

Stores, including Salt and Opium - 4,193,514 
Debts, including arrears of Revenue 
and Balances due from Purchasers 
of Salt and Opium ... 2,821,998 


£ 


12,818,215* 


Appendix, No. 18. 


On the 1st May 1829, they consisted of 
Cash and Bills .... 7,867,296 
Advances made in England to several 
Public Institutions, to be repaid in 
India - 87,429 

Stores, including Salt and Opium - 6,922,217 
Debts, including arrears of Revenue 
and Balances due from Purchasers 
of Salt and Opium - - - 8,748,064 


23,125,006 


Increase in Territorial Assets Abroad in 1829 - - £ 


£ 


10,306,791 


The Territorial Assets at Home consisted, 

On the 1st May 1814, of 

Appendix, No. 17. Balance due from His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on account of Expedi- 
tions, &c. - 3,178,215 

Stores consigned to Prince of Wales 
Island ----- 31,244 

Treasure from Madras - 280,000 

Dead Stock in India - 400,000 


On the 1st May 1829, they consisted of 
Cash in hands of Officers at the India 


Appendix, No. 18. House - 3,670 

Stores for consignment, &c. to India 473,556 
Advances to Individuals in India, to 
be repaid in England - - - 26,149 

Balance due from His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for Supplies furnished in 
India and at the Cape of Good Hope 98,432 
Carnatic Stock belonging to the Com- 
pany ------ 34,037 

Value of College at Haileybury, and 
of Seminary at Addiscombe - - 177,220 

Dead Stock in India - - 400,000 


3,889,459 


1,213,064 


Decrease in Territorial Assets at Home in 1829 ■ £ 


2,676,395 

Net Improvement in Territorial Assets Abroad and") c 
at Home in 1829 j 


7,630,396 

6 . — Result 

* Amount of Assets in 1814 -------- 

Deduct, Old Balance, claimed of Government, written off £ 960,000 

Balance due from Nabob of Arcot and Rajah of Tanjore, 
previous to the acquisition of their Territory, written off 1,433,920 

£ 

15,212,135 

2,393,920 


12,818,215 
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6. Result of Territorial Debts and Assets. 


The Increase of Debt in India in 1829, as compared £ 

with 1814, has already been shown to amount to - 16,835,754 
And the Increase of Debt at Home, in the same period, 
but subject to considerable adjustment as above 
stated, to - -- -- -- - 2,917)084 

£ 

Making the Total Increase of Debt in 1829 - - £ 

19,252,838 

The Increase of Assets in India in 1829, as compared 

with 1814, is shown to have amounted to - - 10,806,791 

And the Decrease of Assets at Home, in the same 
period, to 2,676,395 


Leaving the Net Increase of Assets in 1829 at - - £ 

7,630,896 

The Balance of the Territorial Branch therefore is more 
unfavourable in 1829, in this view, by - 

11,622,442 

And if to that amount is added the sum of 4,923,021/., 
which was directly applied during the period to the 
liquidation of India Debt from Surplus Commercial 
Profits, and without which aid the Balance of the 
Territorial Branch would have been, to that extent, 
more unfavourable ------- 

4,923,021 

The Deterioration would amount to - - - £ 

16,545,463 


It may be proper here to refer to the valuation of what is termed the 
Company’s Dead Stock in India, an estimate of which is usually added Appx. Nos. 17 & 
to the Accounts periodically prepared of their “ Stock per Computation.” 18, 

These Estimates embrace a head of Buildings and Fortifications, and 

another of Plate, Household Furniture, Plantations, Vessels, Stores, &c., 

which last includes Guns on the Ramparts, Arms, and other articles of 

Military Service. The amounts inserted under each head are very large, but 

as the greater part represent rather the Sums expended upon the Articles 

than their actual value, which expenditure has been already for the most 3d Report (1811), 

part charged upon the Revenues, it may be sufficient in this place to ^ ppx ' , 0 ' , 5 ‘ 

notice, that Property or the above description exists in India, belonging 1830 . Nos. 18 & 19 . 

chiefly to the Territorial, and partly to the Commercial Branch, which is 

not included in the “ Assets,” the computed value of which has just been 

shown. 


II. — The Connexion of the Territorial Finances with the Commerce 
of the East India Company. 

The Finances of India have derived advantage from their existing con- 
nexion with the Commerce of the Company, 1st, Through the direct 
application of Surplus Commercial Profit; 2d, By the Rates of Exchange 
at which the Board of Control decided that the Territorial Advances from 
Commerce in England should be repaid to Commerce in India ; and, 

Sdly, In consequence, as it is alleged, of the Remittances from India, 
annually required for the payment of those Territorial Charges which 
are defrayed in England, having been made through the Company’s 
Commerce. 

(445.) f 4 
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’ 1. Application of Surplus Commercial Profit. 

Si Geo 3 e 155 Any amount of Profit which may remain after the Dividends have been paid 
a. 58. ’ ’ constitutes that Surplus Commercial Profit which is applicable by Law to the 

Appendix, Ho. 26. discharge of India Debt or of Home Bond Debt. 

!!!£!'. : IRIS The whole amount of Surplus Commercial Profit which has been realized, 
; ,«J™; from the 1st May 1814 to the 1st May 1831, is 8,135,5671. A statement is 
1818-13 - wsilire a dded in the margin showing the amount for each year. 

Eli " lie The Court claim the right, under the 57th section of the Act, to propose the 

1883-38 - 338> appropriation of Surplus Profits only to such extent, and at such times, as may 

E2 : 888 appear to them consistent with the interests of the concerns committed to 
SiJv 1 S8» their superintendence. They have usually retained a considerable Balance 
“&g : **i£ unappropriated, in order, as they have stated, to make provision against 

1829-110 - 3>596 unforeseen losses in subsequent years, and in consequence of their being so 

,83o-3i - __*i. 3, 6 much . n advance t0 the Territorial Branch, by payments in England on that 
£8,138,S67 account. The amount remaining unappropriated at the end of the year 
1828-29 was, according to the principle of calculation adopted by the Court,* 
2,724,013/. 

The following Table shows the manner in which the Appropriations for each 
year have been made : 




INDIA DEBT: 


— 

HOME 

BOND 

DEBT. 

Payment of 
Bills 

of Exchange 
for 

Principal of 
Debt 

Consignment 

of 

Bullion to 
Indio, 
in aid of 
Sinking Pond 

directed by 
the 

Financial Letter 
to Bengal, 
June 1821, to be 
advanced 
to the 

Sinking Fund. 

TOTAL. 

1814-15 - 

£. 

196,200 

£. 

329,704 

£. 

£. 

£. 

525,904 

1815-16 - 

136,300 

318,382 

- 

- 

454,682 

1816-17 - 

- 

477 

- 

. 

477 

1817-18 - 

12 

200 

- 

• 

212 

1818-19 - 

- 

98 

1,000,537 

- 

1,000,635 

1819-20 - 

- 


166,302 

- 

166,302 

1820-21 - 


6,285 



6,285 

1821-22 - 


10,576 

- 

1,500,000 

1,510,576 

1822-23 - 

1,100 

25,500 

- 

- 

26,600 

1823-24 - 

75 

1,396,842 

- 

- - - 

1,396,917 

1824-25 - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1825-26 - 

712 


- 

- 

712 

1826-27 - 

- 

3,950 

- 

- 

3,950 

1827-28 - 

- 

82,103 

- 

- 

82,103 

1828-29 - 

- 

82,065 

- 

- 

82,065 

1829-30 - 

- 

76,778 

- 

- 

75,778 

1830-31 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

£ 

334,399 

2,331,960 

1,166,839 

1,500,000 

5,333,198 


• Commercial Surplus Profits in excess of Payments, vide No. 3 of Appx. 3 (in 

which the amount in 1827-28 and 1828-29, shown above, has been adjusted) £ 2,764,810 
Deduct, Loss on Sunn Hemp, provided for the Public service, D° No. 4 to D° 40,797 


£ 2,724,013 
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2. The Board’s Rates of Exchange. 

At the period of the commencement of the Company’s present term, the l'uml 

following Rates of Exchange had long been generally used in the conversion ol uu ,| n,,. iviirt, 
Indian into Sterling Money, in the Accounts laid by them before Parliament, A W *. *"• 
as well as in other of their Satements j viz. 


Bengal Sicca Rupee (16 per cent, better than the s. d. 

Current Rupee at 2s.) ----- 2. 3.8'1- 

Madras Rupee (S£ Rupees to the Pagoda, at 8s.)- 2. 3? 

Bombay Rupee ------ - 2. 3 


These rates were at that period appointed by the Board of Control to be used Appendix, No. 1. 
in the separated Accounts between the Territorial and Commercial Depart- 
ments. The use of them has been repeatedly objected to by the Court of Appendix, ^No. 20. 
Directors, on the ground that, as they were higher than those which result 1,1 ul ,sa0 ‘ 
from a comparison of the metallic value of the respective currencies of India 
and England, and higher of late years than those actually current, they give not 
only a false view of the Revenues of India, but a view equally false of the state 
and out-turn of the Company’s Commerce. 

It is at the same time admitted by the Company, that to whatever extent the 
surplus of their Commercial Profits is applicable to Territorial purposes, the 
Territory might, if the Rates of Exchange at present in use were lowered, 
obtain, through that medium, the benefit which it now derives through the 
medium of the Rates of Exchange. 

The Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India have, however, on the 
grounds of the fluctuating price of Silver in this Country, of the convenience of 
calculation, and of long-established usage, and in consideration likewise of the 
favourable rate at which that portion of remittance effected through the China 
Trade has been made, required an adherence to the Rates originally prescribed. 

While the British Currency was depreciated, these Rates, as compared with 
the Mercantile Rates, as well with respect to remittances direct from India as 
those through China, were favourable to the Commercial Branch ; hut since 
the restoration of Cash Payments, the value of the Shilling has increased, the 
Exchange with India has altered more than one-fourth, and they are now, in so 
far as respects the remittances direct from India, losing Rates to the Com- 
mercial Branch. 

The advantage derived by the Territory from the use of these Rates, to A pp«-n.H.v «.. {’«.n, 
the close of the official year 1S28-29, according to the computation of the “ns;«f it ' 
Company’s Accountant General, amounts to 5,154,183?., exclusive of Interest, " ' ’ ' 

which he calculates at 941,880?. ; together, 6,096,015?. 

These calculations proceed upon the supposition that no part of the Funds 
issued in India in repayment of the Advances in England was remitted 
through China, but that the whole was liquidated by bills of exchange drawn 
in London upon India at GO days sight, at the rate of exchange prevailing 
in London, augmented by the addition of six months’ interest. But a A „ 

calculation has been laid before this Committee, showing that, if the Indian P1 “ 

rates of exchange, deducting six months’ interest, were applied to these calcu 
lations, the result woidd be 1.481c?. the rupee less than that of the Accountant 
General, or 1,646,712 Z. ; and that, as the interest would be diminished ,n 
a corresponding proportion, the indirect advantage to the Territory in this 
view, would be reduced from 6,096,015?., as estimated by the Accountant 
General, to 4,148,632?. J tanC 

(445.) o 
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3. Remittance of Territorial Funds. 

It has been seen that, for the amount of those Territorial Charges which 
are defrayed in this Country, the Company, in its Commercial capacity, 
is entitled to a Credit on the Treasuries of India, and Remittances 
are made at the time, and in the mode prescribed by instructions from 
England. 

Evidence before The Territorial Charges, for. which Remittances must be annually made 
Lords, 1830, p. 9. f rom India t 0 England, are stated to have amounted, on the average, to 
3,000,000?. These Remittances are effected principally by payments to the 
Commercial Branch, for the purpose of investment in Goods in India or 
China, for exportation to Europe. It appears that the whole of the Advances 
See Account, made in India for the purchase of Investments for Europe, from 1814-15 
Papers’ o°fFeb ftUCe to J 826-27 inclusive, amounted to 30,545,069/., of which 24,338,050/. h 
1830. computed to have been issued in repayment of Territorial Charges defrayed 

in England, and 6,207,019/. to have been issued from Commercial Funds 
in India. The Sums issued from the Commercial Funds being considered 
5723-4, of 1830. as applied entirely to the purchase of part of the Indian Investments, the 
Payments from the Territorial Funds are supposed to have been distributed 
us follows : 13,862,909/. applied to the purchase of Indian Investments, 
ant] 10,475,141/. to Investments in China. 
The amount of the Remittances annually made 
from the Territorial Funds, through the me- 
dium of the India and the China Trade, 
has much increased in the period subsequent to 
1821-22. 

The Sum which it will he necessary to remit to England in 1834 
is estimated at 2,730,000/. ; of which 250,000/. is the computed 
Amount of Bills for Interest of India Debt, payable only during 
the pleasure of the Home Authorities. The total demand, exclu- 
sive of that Sum, would be 2,480,000/. 

In reference to the means of effecting this Annual Remittance, questions 
have been raised as to the probable consequences of discontinuing the present 
union of Trade and Government. 

m“pp.’S°SS 9 i 11 is a,le « ed ’ "" , tlle one llalld . that formerly, ami upon an average for 
Corns. 4388,4892,’ the whole period since 1814, the Company have remitted through their 
Tiasoll * Mto Trade . more advantageously than if they had resorted to Private Hills; that 
1412 of 1832. t,le l Jnce of sllcl] Bills might be raised by combination on the part of the 
Merchants; that Bullion Remittances would create inconvenience and pecu- 
niary distress; that to take security upon Cargoes would he attended with 
expense, and that the Government would require a Mercantile Agency; 
that the capacity of India to yield profitable Returns for British Commodities 
is checked by the necessity of malting so large a Government Remittance, 
irrespective of the ordinary course of Trade; that the Territory would he 
subjected to considerable loss in accomplishing that Remittance ; and that a 
peculiar importance attaches to tire command of the China Trade, as the 
channel through which nearly half the Remittances to England have been 
effected. 



1 

1 

ChinaTrade 

TOTAL. 

AverngeAnmmlIn-1 £■ 

£. 

£■ 

vestment from Ter 1 s ,„ 

ritorld Funds, 1814 f 

667,416 

1,647,162 

-15 to 1821-22 -J 



D° 1 822-3 to 1820-7 1,366,020 

1,027,162 

2,392,182 


KTssotSy °" l lle ,-“ the , r tad > °P inio,,s have been confidently expressed, that no 
3490 to 3507, of material difficulty would exist in making the Remittances in question 

184M849 to 4854 ’P*?"** *« Company's Trade; that three modes of effecting 

1841,48491.4854, th „ t object woq|c , (hen be avaiIable . v ; z . ^ the Remitta „ ce of BllI |j„„ . 

1850 to 1852, 2212 2c j|y } 

* See Appendix, B. 2. to No. 23. 
f See Appendix to Minutes of Evidence, 1830-31, p. 173. 
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price (Is. 1 1 -},d- to 2s. per Sicca Rupee'*), accompanied by a seen- 2350 2364 to 2 - 

.jieir Bills of Lading, and, if necessary, by depositing the Goods with of 1830-31 ; 

the Government until the Bills are paid; and, Silly, The sale to Merchants 2855 to 2860 , of 
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2dly, the Purchase of Bills on England from Merchants in India at the 
Bullion pric 
rity on their I 

lent until the Bills are paid ; and, Sdly, The sale to Merchants lg31 . 
in England of Bills on the Indian Treasuries: — That the Imports from China 233 to 301, 306 to 
as well as India (about live millions and a half sterling), furnishing the 1869 

means of making the Remittances, no evil effect is to be apprehended from to 1877, 1941 to 
combination among the Merchants to raise the price of Bills, as the Govern- 1943, 1950 to 1955, 
ment might resort to the alternative of remitting Bullion whenever Bills to 2498 1 of 1832? 8 
were not procurable at the Bullion rate; and that, if the exportation of Commercial Ap- 
Bullion proceeded to an inconvenient extent, a re-importation would follow, peiidix, No. 4. 
and the evil would thus produce its own remedy : — That the necessity of 
realizing in England a large amount for the use of the Territory has not 
prevented the growth of a profitable Export Trade from this country to 
India ; and that such an effect is not to be anticipated, the resources of 
India being sufficient to furnish the means of exchange for European pro- 
ductions, in addition to the amount of Exportation required for Political 
purposes. 

4. Account between the Territorial and Commercial Branches. 

The state of the Account between the two Branches has, from the importance 
which has been assigned to it, engaged much of the attention of this Committee, 
as well as of the previous Committees of Inquiry. To whatever extent the 
whole of the Property at present vested in the East India Company, Com- 
mercial as well as Territorial, may be considered in strict law responsible for 
all their outstanding obligations in India and in England, yet, in the event 
of the cessation of their Territorial Administration, it appears probable that 
they would claim, in their Commercial capacity, to be relieved from a large 
proportion of those obligations, and at the same time to retain a large amount 
of Property. 

Statements connected with this Account, prepared by the Company’s Officers, 
have been from time to time laid before the Committees engaged in the 
present Inquiry. 

Much conflicting Evidence was adduced, before the Committee of 1830, 567^ to 5673, of 
upon the subject of the real or supposed advantage which, previously to 2862 to 2905 , 2917 

the year 1791', one branch of the Company’s Affairs obtained- at the 2 

expense of the other. On one hand, it was contended that, during the period 4533 , 4796104822 , 
in question, Commerce derived considerable benefit at the expense of Territory ; 4855 to 4912, of 
on the other, that Territory derived considerable benefit at the expense of 
Commerce. 5671 to i5675j of 

Evidence and opinions not less conflicting have been offered as to the state 1830; 
of the Account between the two Branches during the Company’s last term. 2906to_29 16,2921 
., , , •• . n . . 1 . . to 2956, 2958 to 

Statements have been drawn out by different parties, m opposition to those 2970,4493 to 4533, 

of the Company, with a view to the determination of the question, which, it 4^3 

has been contended, differ each from the others, as well in point of principle to 4938* 4945 to 
as in their details and results. In the Reportf which has recently been laid 4949, of 1831. 
before Your Committee, these controversies having been reviewed, and the £or[i s , U i 830 , pp. 
statements made of the Accounts having been compared with the views con- 12 mid 328. 
tained in the Third Report of the Committee of the House of Commons of 
1810-12, it is contended that those Statements are insufficient for the objects T 
which the framers of them had in view. 

Your Committee will not attempt to draw any conclusion from these 
conflicting statements and opinions. On which side the evidence pre- 
ponderates, or whether it rests upon grounds too remote and uncertain 

to 


( 445 .) 


* Vide 1284 of 1832. 
G 2 
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FINA NCE. ^ ^ ^ M l0 an j, pvaelieal purpose, and whether, therefore, any future 
separation of interests between the two Branches must be determined by other 
considerations titan those upon which these different Statements have proceeded, 
Your Committee feel that it does not rest with them to determine ; and that 
they shall best discharge their duty by merely calling the attention of the House 
to the view which is taken of these controversies in the Report to which they 
have already referred. 

The separation of the Accounts between the two Branches during the 
53 Geo. 3 , c. 155, present Term, agreeably to the provisions of the Act of 1813, was effected, as 
b. 64. ], as been already shown, in conformity with a plan prepared by the Court 

Appx.No. 1. of Directors, and approved by the Board of Commissioners, in the year 1814.. 

The separation, as prescribed by the Act, was understood to apply only 
prospectively, and the plan of Accounts was framed in that view. It regulated 
the mode of .stating the transactions subsequently to the 30th April 1814; but 
it did not embrace the apportionment of the Property of various kinds, 
and of the Debts, existing at that date, which could only be determined by 
a reference to the specific character of the financial transactions of a previous 
period. 

With a view to commence the separate Accounts of the two Branches, 
the Court of Directors ordered a division to be made of the Debts and 
Property, upon the principle, that the India Register Debt, which had been 
33 Geo. 3 , c. 52 , declared by Parliament in 1793 to be Territorial, but bad largely increased 
s. 108 . s j nce that period, was still entirely Territorial ; that the Indian Assets were of 

similar character; and a few heads of small amount only, both of Debt and 
Asset, classed in the Indian books as “ Commercial,” were carried to the 
Commercial Account. As to the Property at Home, the whole of it, 
including the Cash in the Home Treasury, and the Property afloat (with a 
few exceptions) being found in a Commercial form, or embarked in the 
Company’s Trade, was directed to be carried to the credit of the Commercial 
Branch. 

The Debts existing at Home were also debited to that Branch, with 
the exception of the Home Bond Debt, which it has been usual to consider 
of doubtful character, and which was not carried to the account of either 
Branch. 

The exceptions to the apportionment of the Home Property above described 
were, that Bills running on the Court for Principal and Interest of India Debt, 
the Loan of 1812, raised for the discharge of similar Bills, and a sum in 
Treasure, on its passage from India (in the Stirling Castle) which was after- 
wards applied to the same purpose, together with the Debts and Credits 
outstanding between His Majesty’s Government and the Company, and the 
article of Political Stores, were carried to the Account of the Territorial 
Branch. 

The Stock thus divided was carried to account in the Stock Accounts 
in India, and in the Books at Home, and appears in the statements of 
Papers of February Stock per Computation occasionally presented to Parliament. The cur-' 
continuation in rent transactions between the two Branches, arranged according to the 

1331 and 1832. Plan of 1814, are recorded in two Accounts also before Parliament (num- 

Commercinl Series, bered 1 and 2); the first showing, on one side, the Payments* made in 

No ' 7, England for Territorial purposes, under the 56th Section of the Act of 

53 Geo. 3, c. 155; and on the other, the Repayments made by the Terri- 
torial Branch in India in issues for Commercial Investment: the second 
Account showing, on one side, the Bills of Exchange paid for Interest of 

India 

* These Payments are enumerated iu the Appendix to the Lords Report of 1830, No. 1, A. 
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India Debt, noticed in the 55th and 58th Sections of the Act, as also 

those fo: .incipal of Debt not discharged out of Surplus Profits ; and on 
the other side, the Funds remitted from India for the Liquidation of such 
Bills, whether in Bullion on Territorial Account, or through Transactions 
with His Majesty’s Government, or by the purchase of Bills from Private 
Merchants. 

According to the view taken by the Court, the Balance of the first of these App.3 &4ioNo.2. 
Accounts, on the 30th April 1829, was 1,543,6191. in favour of the Territorial botw^thnBonrcl 
Branch ; and the Balance of the second, or that applicable to Bills of ftn <l tlio Court., 
Exchange, 4,580, 1972. in favour of the Commercial Branch. The difference Appendix, No. 21. 
between the two constitutes a Net Balance of 3,036,578J. due to the Commercial 
Branch. 

5. Home Bond Debt. 

This Debt is composed of Securities issued by the Company under their 
Common Seal, upon which they have from time to time been empowered by 
Act of Parliament to borrow Money to a limited extent. The Bonds cannot 
be issued for a shorter period than six months ; but the Company are at liberty 
to discharge them at any time, after giving a previous notice of that extent in 
the London Gazette. The holders of the Bonds also enjoy a similar privilege, 
and can demand payment after giving a notice, for the like period, in writing to 
the Accountant-General at the India House. The first Legislative Enactment 9 & io Will. 3. 
empowering the Company to raise Money upon their Bond placed no limitation 
upon the amount to which they might borrow ; a subsequent Act authorized an 
increase of 1,500,0002. It was afterwards permitted to be increased to 6 Anne, c. 17. 

5.000. 000.. ; and again, by a more recent Act, to 6,000,000/. In 1773 it was 7 Geo. 1. c. 5. 
required to be reduced to 1,500,0002. ; and in 1793, upon the Company being j 7 c ~ * 7- 
permitted to increase their Capital Stock, it was again required to be reduced to 33 Geo! 3! c! 47*. 
that amount, after which, by consent of the Board, it might be increased in the 

sum of 500,0002. This was the first Legislative provision giving the Board 

authority to interfere with regard to the Bond Debt. In 1794 it was allowed to 34 Geo. 3. c. 41. 

be increased to 3,000,0002. In 1807, in consequence of the Company not 

having availed themselves of the permission granted them in 1797 to increase 47 Geo. 3. c. 41. 

their Capital Stock, permission was given to augment the Bond Debt to 37 Geo - 3> 31< 

5.000. 0002. ; and in 1811, in order to meet the Bills drawn on the Home Trea- 
sury from India on Account of Territorial Demands from India, it was 
authorized, with the consent of the Board, to be increased to 7,000,0002., 
beyond which amount it cannot be augmented. On this occasion also, legal 
effect was given to the transfer of the property in the Bonds from one person to 
another. The limit to which the Bond Debt is allowed to be reduced is 53 Goo. 3. 

3.000. 0002. 

In 1750, the Bond Debt amounted to 4,065,5732. ; in 1751, to 1,652,3592. ; 
in 1794, to 2,179,4672. ; in 1796, to 1,519,592 2. ; from which time it did not 
materially vary till 1805, when it was increased to 2,412,0922. In 1808 it was 
further augmented to 4,220,7922. ; in 1812 it increased to 6,581,317/.; in 1814 
it was reduced to 4,501,8922. ; in 1815, to 3,979,392 /. ; and in 1829 it amounted 
to 3,795,892/. 

The rate of Interest paid on the Bonds from I77S to 1783 varied from three 
to four-and-a-half per cent. From 1788 to I7S7 it was five per cent. In 
the latter year it was reduced to four per cent. ; but in 1796 it was again in- 
creased to five per cent. ; and from that year to 1818 it varied from 
(445.) G 3 five 
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five to* six per cent. From 1818 to 1830 it varied from four to three per cent. ; 
and in 1831 it was reduced to two-and-a-half per cent., which is the rate it 
now bears. 

Appendix, No. 19. The sum of 334,301/. of Bond Debt which has been shown to have been dis- 
P ‘ charged, is the amount paid off, and which it was considered, under legal advice, 

Correspondence could alone be counted as discharged from Surplus Profits, agreeably to the 57 th 

between the Board sec tion of the Act of 1813. Adding the amount of Bonds paid in on Sales, an 
Appendix, °No.’ 19 . actual or virtual reduction of the Bond Debt during the period was effected to the 
773 to 777, of 1832. extent of 805 , 9991 . 

6. Prospective Estimate. 

There appear to be three modes of computing the Prospective Condition of 
the Finances. 

Appendix No. 22 . I. A Prospective Estimate of the whole state of the Finances of India at the 
close of the present term, accompanied with Remarks and Explanations on the 
part of the Court of Directors, has been laid before Your Committee. This 
Estimate is -founded upon the Accounts of Revenue and Charge of 1829-30, 
adjusted, in reference to future years, according to the latest advices received in 
March 1832. It takes into account, for the future, only such particular reduc- 
tions .of Charge as are specifically directed to be carried into effect. 
It is framed with reference to two different events : the continuance of the 
present system as a whole : and the continuance of the Territorial Adminis- 
tration, the Company relinquishing the Trade, or the cessation of that 
Administration. 

In the first case, the Court estimate that a deficiency of Revenue to defray all 
Charges at Home and Abroad will remain, amounting to 453,823/. This is 
calculated on the ■ supposition that the Territory will continue to receive the 
advantage of the Board’s Rates of Exchange. 

In the second case, it is computed that, in consequence of the Territory 
having to make its Remittances unaided by the Trade, ami at the Mer- 
cantile Rates, instead of at the Board’s Rates, the deficiency will amount to 
813,209/. 

A computation has also been made of the probable effect, on the result of 
the foregoing Estimate, of the liquidation of Claims the amount of which is 
uncertain or under discussion. These Claims are, 1st. A dormant Claim 
to a Balance of Expenditure on account of the Wars which preceded the 
acquisition of the Dewannee, amounting to S,6l6,113/., not including Interest. 
2d. A Claim to have the Bond Debt, amounting to about 3,600,000/., con- 
sidered as a Territorial Charge ; and 3d. Certain rights of property abroad, the 
value of which is not computed in money. Supposing the two first Claims 
to be conceded, the Interest upon the Principal of the Bond Debt, at 
the present rate of % per cent., and upon the amount of the first Claim, 
at 5 per cent., would form a further annual charge upon the Territory of 
270,805/. 

Appendix, No. 23. By an Estimate, signed by the Accountant of the India Board, an improve- 
ment is shown upon the Court’s Estimate, by which the deficiency is reduced, 
in the first case, from 453,823/. to 123,253/. ; and in the second, from 813,209/. 
to 560,924/. 

It has been seen that a considerable part of the augmented deficiency in 
the second case arises from a difference in the Rates of Exchange. In the 

Estimates 

* Under the 46 Geo. 3, the Interest was allowed to be the same as Exchequer Bills, tho Holder 
paying tho Property Tax. Afterwards the Company paid tho Property Tax for tho Holder in 
addition to allowing 5 per cent. Interest. 
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Estimates prepared at the India House and at the India Board, tire Remit- 

lance to this Country is computed at an exchange of Is. OMJd.* But *Appx. No. 22. 

opinions have been confidently expressed, that the necessary amount of 

Remittance could be effected from India at Is. 11c/. Should this opinion 1318 of 1832. 

prove to be well-founded, the deficiency, in the event of a separation of Trade 

and Government, estimated upon the principles of the Court of Directors, as 

adjusted by the Accountant of the India Board, would amount only to 

4.07, G 1 61. 

II. The Prospective Estimate may be considered with reference to the 
reductions which have been recommended by the Indian Civil Finance Com- 
mittee. If all these reductions were carried into effect, the above deficiency 
of 4-07,616/. would, according to the Estimate of that Committee, be reduced 
to 55,870/. Some, however, of these reductions would involve important 
alterations of system, and could only be adopted under the authority of the 
Legislature. 

III. It has been seen that, according to the statement of the Accountant 
General of Bengal, the amount of Charge has not been fully reduced, as 
prescribed by the Court of Directors, to the standard of 1823-24, and that the 
amount of reductions which remain to be made is Rupees 54,98,063, or, at the 
rate of Is. Hr/, per Sicca Rupee, 526,4-18/. This amount, being only the 
result of a general direction, is not taken into account in the Prospective 
Estimate of the Court, which, it has been already explained, allows only for 
those particular reductions of Charge which have been specifically ordered. 

If, however, the Local Governments succeed in carrying into effect the general 
orders of the Court in 1827, there would then be a surplus of Revenue over 
Charge amounting to 118,802/. 

The results above stated apply to the year 1834. About the year 1836 it is 
expected that the Fund now annually set apart for the discharge of the Debts 
of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic will be sufficient for its purpose. B}' the 
cessation of the payment on that account, it is estimated that, at the exchange 
last-mentioned, the Charges will be reduced, and the results improved, to the 
extent of 102,387/. 

As regards the prospect of the Revenue, it may be expected, that those 
Social and Political Improvements which have been mentioned, as having 
hitherto contributed to its increase, will continue to operate. 

On the other hand, the Revenue derived from Opium is said to be endangered 72. 293 to 296. 
by the competition of Opium grown under a system of Free Cultivation in ^. t ° o 67 ^g' i t0 
Malwa. And the attention of Your Committee has been called to the uncertainty ’ 
which has been found to attach to the realization of prospective Estimates of 
the Indian Revenues, framed upon the scale of former years. Tables, exhibiting 
the variations of actual Accounts from the sketch and regular Estimates which 697, 698 ofl 8 32 

had been previously formed, have been laid before Your Committee, and are App™ 11 ** B ‘ t0 

No. 2,J - 

inserted m the Appendix. 

The prospect of a continued aid to the Finances from the Commercial Funds 
of the Company appears to be uncertain. Under the existing system, the Profit Commercial Series, 
upon the India Trade has been converted into an increasing loss fobserving No> 3 ‘ 
however the Board’s rates in the computation), and that upon the China Trade 
has also gradually declined. In the event of a total separation between the two 
Branches, the Territory would of course cease to derive, either directly or 
indirectly, any extraordinary advantage from Trade. 

It has already been shown that, upon the supposition of the cessation of the 
Company’s Territorial administration, a sum of money is claimed on account of 
expenses incurred previously to the acquisition of the Dewannee, and that a 
claim is likewise preferred to certain Forts, Towns, Islands, Territories, and 
(445.) G 4 Rights, 
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— Rights, obtained by purchase, amicable grant, or negotiation, previously to that 

event. It is likewise alleged, that the Territorial Branch will stand indebted to 
the Commercial Branch, at the expiration of the present term, in a sum of 
between four and five millions ; and it is urged, that the whole of the Indian 
Debt,, notwithstanding that the Company is bound for it, is a charge on the 
Indian Territory. On the other hand, the interests of the Territory, and the 
rights and claims of* the Territorial' creditors, would require to be investigated 
and considered. 


The Commercial Inquiries of Your Committee have embraced, 

1. — The State and Results of the East India Company’s Commerce. 

II. — The Commerce of India in relation to the General Interests of Trade 
and Navigation. 


I. — The State and Results of the East India Company’s Commerce. 

Appendix, No. 2. A Statement of the results' of the Company’s Commercial operations has 
been made, which, although not founded upon principles strictly and indisputably 
accurate, is presumed to be a close approximation to the truth. 

It has been already shown that the nominal Capital of the Company, upon 
which Dividends are paid, is' 6,000, 000/; Since the year 1794 there has been 
no subscription. 

53 Geo. 3. c. 155. The Dividend to the Proprietors upon the nominal Capital is by Law limited 
to 10£ per cent, on the above amount. This rate of Dividend has been 
regularly paid since the commencement. of the present Term. It does not, 

Evidence before however, exceed 2/. 18s. per cent, on the Capital really employed. 

The actual amount of the Capital, as computed by the Court on the 1st May 
1829, is 21,102,182/. Its component patrs are as follows *. 

£. 

*2,186,129 
7,383,931 
3,531,897 

2,227,195 
1,467,967 
1,207,560 


Commercial Series, 
No. 2. 


♦Cash - -£1,425,187 Cash at Home and Abroad, and property in the Public Funds - 
toiftwici 700,942 Goods: and Merchandize at Home and Abroad 

Funds 'J Property afloat, and Freight advanced thereon 

£2 - 186 ' 120 Debts due to the Company at Home and Abroad for Goods sold 
and Advances for Investment - - - 

Buildings and Dead Stock - ... 

East India Annuities - 

Commercial Series, Due from the Territorial Branch, exclusive of 
No ' 7, Interest - - - £.S, 080,581 

Interest as computed by the Court - 1,536,078 

Amount expended by the Commerce for 
Articles not chargeable till shipped - - 59,247 


Deduct, 

Debts at Home (Bills of Exchange unpaid, Freight, Customs, 
Proprietors of Private Trade, &c.) - - £. 1,300,226 

Debts in China and India - . . 234,177 


This amount is exclusive of the Bond Debt. 


4,631,906 

22,636,585 


1,534,403 


£. 21,102,1 
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The Return to the Capital, which, on the 1st Muv ISM, was 19,211,984/., 7-. 

was, in the Fifteen Yeats 1 S 1 4.-1 .0 to 1 S>8--2;), •-J0.-1SS, 3711/., incliulin" l,.-3;!G,0yS(., 
the Interest on the Balance due from the Territorial Branch, which 
is rather more than Seven per Cent, per annum. Of the sum of 
80,488,9792. there has been paid in Dividends 9,430,0002. and in 
Interest upon the Bond Debt 2,585,3462., leaving a Surplus of 8,458, OS82., 
whereof, it has been already shown, there have been applied in the 
liquidation of Home Bond Debt 805,091)2., and to Territorial purposes 
4,923,0212. 


It appears from the above Table, that, of the Capital, 1, 90S, 5022. is invested Commercial Series, 
in East India Annuities and other Public Funds, and 4, (13 1,9002. is for 
Principal and Interest due from the Territory. The further sum of 1 ,2<) 1,703 2. 
is the value of the East India House and Warehouses. These several sums 
make a total of 7,895,1702., which deducted from the before-mentioned amount 
of Capital (21,102,1822.), leaves 13,207,0002. applicable to the conduct of the 
Company’s India and China Trade. 


Commercial Scries, Statement to No. 3. 


Upon the India Trade there has been, during 
the above-mentioned period, a loss of 278,7072.; 
upon the China Trade, a gain of 15,414,4142. 

If the Mercantile Hales of Exchange had been 
used in the Account between the two Branches, 
it is computed that a larger Profit upon the Trade 
would have been exhibited. 


The Commercial Receipts of the Company arc 
derived from several sources besides their China 
and India Trade. They receive a profit from the 

management of Private Trade Goods, from the employment of their own 
Ships, from Interest on Annuities and on Government Stock, and from 
Interest on Advances to the Territorial Branch. The Total Profit 
derived from these sources, during the 15 years ending 1829, was 
5,362,6732. 



India Trade. 

India and 
China Trade. 

— 

A verngc 

Average 

Average 






l'rolit. 

i/*. 

Profit 


£. 

£. 

£. 

1811-15 10 1818-19 

3 (14,10)3 


1,525,79!) 



11 11. 1178 

875,432 

1824-25 to 1828-99 


31)3,737 

025,910 

Average Annual Profit on India amt Cli 

““J. 1,009,047 



Annual Average of ull oilier s 



Since the year 1824-25, the Company have ceased to export Merc.han- 8GGofl832. 
dize to India. Their only Exports, since that period, have been Military 
and Political Stores. Their motives for discontinuing their Export 873 of ditto, 
Trade are stated to have been, first, the difficulty of obtaining any articles 
of Indian Produce or Manufacture that would afford a remittance to London, 
even at several pence in the Rupee below the par of Exchange; and 
secondly, the large Balance due from the Territorial to the Commercial 
Brand.. 


The only Articles imported by the Company into England from India 
are ltaw Silk, some Silk Piece-goods, Saltpetre and Indigo. The Indigo 
is purchased by the Company at Calcutta; the Raw Silk and Saltpetre 991 to looi. 
are prepared in their Factories; anil the Silk Piece-goods (Bandannoes) 5, of 1832. 

are 


• The Amount shown to have boon realized, in No. 3 of Commercial Series, is 
Deduct, 

Amount of laws, slated in No. -I of tint same Series, to liave been sustained i 
the provision of Sunn Hemp fur the Public - - - - 


L' 20,520,070 

40,797 

20,488,379 


1 445 .) 
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are obtained at Cossimbuzar, by Contracts with the Head Weavers, to whom 
advances are previously made. Sugar was included in the Company’s Imports 
until very lately, but has now been discontinued. 

The Company’s principal Export from India to China is Cotton from Bengal 
1121 to 1126 . and Bombay. Their Cotton Factories at Madras have been abolished. The 
Com. Eep. 1830 , Cotton is purchased at the principal Marts in the interior of India by the 
passim. Company’s Agents. The large Export Trade in Opium to China is exclusively 

in the hands of the Private Merchants. 

Their only Import into England from China is Tea. Their Importa- 
tion of Nankeens was discontinued in 1822, and that of Raw Silk in 
975 to 987, of 1832. 1824, both having been attended with a loss. The Home Market is now fully 
supplied with these Articles by private Importation from Singapore and other 
places. 

1059. The Import Trade of the Company from India to England, being 

attended with loss, is carried on only as affording the means of 
remittance. 


Mode of declaring the Dividend. 

Statements are annually prepared for the information of the Court of 
Directors, previously to their taking into consideration the rate of Dividend 
to be by them recommended to the Court of Proprietors for declaration. 

Appendix, No. 27. For each year since 1814-15, these Statements have been laid before Your 
Committee. They appear, in the earlier part of the period, to have consisted 
of Abstract Statements of Profit and Loss upon the Company’s Goods sold 
in the March and September Sales, and of other Profits resulting to the 
Company in England, together with the ultimate Surplus liable to a Territorial 
appropriation. 

1820 - 21 . At a later period, Accounts in greater detail were presented, distinguishing 
the India from the China Trade, and specifying the prime cost of the Invest- 
ment, the Freight, the Charges, the Sale Amount, and the net Profit or Loss on 
all Goods sold by the Company ; and showing also the Home Profits and 
Receipts, and the Net Proceeds of the Commerce in Great Britain, after all 
Adjustments and after defraying all Charges. 

The Interest on the Bonds forms a Charge upon the Commercial Fund, out 
of which the Dividends are paid. This Fund consists of the Net Commercial 
Proceeds computed as above. Any ultimate Surplus, after the Dividends are 
5eo. 3, c. 155, paid, constitutes Surplus Commercial Profit, applicable, by Law, to the 
discharge of India Debt or of Home Bond Debt. 
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Comparative View of the Commercial Property in 1814 and 1829- 


The Value of the Commercial Property on the 
1st May 1814, after providing for all outstanding 
demands, was ----- -*£19,211,984 

On the 1st May 1829, its value was - - - t 21,668,510 

£ 

Improvement in 1829 - - - 

2,466,526 

In the above Statement the Home Bond Debt is not included. 
Its amount on 1st May 1814, was - - £4,601,892 

on 1st May 182g - - - 3,795,892 


Decrease of Home Bond Debt, which was effected by 1 
the application of Surplus Profits J 

The improvement of the Commercial Concern, added to 
the diminution of the Home Bond Debt, would produce 

a more favourable Balance by 

Adding to this sum the amount applied from Surplus 
Commercial Profits to the liquidation of Indian Debt 

805,999 

3,262,525 

4,923,021 

The Improvement would amount to - 

8,185,547 

Result of the Two Branches combined: 

The deterioration of the Territorial Property has been shown, 
(but upon a principle which is liable to considerable ad- 
justment,) after applying the Surplus Commercial Profits 
to the liquidation of its Debt, to be 11, 622, 422 Z., but 
without that appropriation, it would have been 

16,545,463 

The Net Deficiency or Deterioration of the twol 
Brandies combined, between 1814 and 1829, > 
will therefore have been, in the view here taken, J 

8,359,917 


Commercial 
Series, No. 4. 


* The Total Yaluo of Property in 1814 is stated, in Account No. 4 of 
Commercial Series, at - - - - - - - . - X' 19 735 909 

Which requires tlie following adjustments, as showed in the same Account : 

Deduct, Amount of Spices from the Moluccas, the proceeds 
of which have been allowed to His Majesty’s 
Government ------- £ 234,448 

Amount of Buildings and other Dead Slock in In- 
dia, written oir since 1814 ----- 78,025 

Amount of Debts due to the Company on 1st May 

1814 - ditto 140,538 

Value of Buildings for Territorial purposes, included 
in 1814, but since separated .... 70,314 

523,925 


X 19,211,984 


f Value of Commercial Properly in 1829, 
Add, Amount of Dead Stock 

Deduct, Surplus Profits unappropriated - 


before stated - X 21,102,182 
566,328 

X 21,668,510 

2,724,013 


Add, Profit estimated on Goods, more in 1814 than in 1829, X 291 551 ’ ’ 

Deduct, Difference explained in a Memorandum to No. 4 of ’ 

Commercial Series 24 064 

267,487 

X 19,21 1,984 


( 445 .) 
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II.— The Commerce of India in relation to the General 
Interests ofiTrade and Navigation. 

Under this head of Inquiry Your Committee have received much valuable 
information; although,. in. consequence of the approaching termination of the 
Session, it will not be. practicable to found, upon the Evidence any detailed 
statement. • • '■ > 1 

The attention of Your bdmmittee has been turned chiefly to those points 
which do not appear tb 1, IVave ! been embraced in the inquiries, cither of the 
Committee 6f tlie 'Cortfmoris upon tlie China Trade (1830), ‘ or of the previous 
Committees (1821-2-3) of the Lords and the Commons upon Foreign 
Trade, t ■ ' 1 ” • 

Papers relative to tlie Commercial affairs of India, addressed, by various 
Individuals and Commercial Bodies, to the Secretary of the Board of 
Control, have been laid before Your Committee. They consist of Answers 
to Queries which had been circulated by that Department, and have 
reference to the Commercial facilities which have been afforded since the 
opening of the Trade with India in 1814— the increase of the Trade — the 
nature and extent of that Increase— the System pursued by tlie Company 
in the conduct of tlveir Commercial Transactions in India — the practical 
effects of the union of Government with Trade in India — the Commercial 
System of the Company in England — the operation of the means em- 
ployed by the Company in order to effect the Remittances required in this 
Country — the various modes in which such Remittances might be effected 
the state of the Exchanges generally, as between India and other Coun- 
tries— the probable effect of withdrawing the Executive authority from Trade 
in India — the Commercial Arrangements with Foreign States — the Financial 
bearings of the present system of Trade — and measures calculated to 
improve or increase the number of the Exportable Productions of India, 
Commercial Ap- or generally to advance the interests of Indian Commerce. The whole of 

pondix, No. 4. these Answers, consolidated under their respective heads, will be found in tlie 

Ace also Financial ’ 

Appendix, No. 38. Appendix. 

Further Returns will be found in the Appendix, illustrative of the state of 
the Trade between Great Britain, India and China, showing the Value of the 
Imports and Exports, and distinguishing the Trade of the Company, of other 
British Subjects, and of Foreigners : And showing the Number of Vessels 
and Amount of Tonnage annually entered inwards at the Ports of the United 
Kingdom, from places East of the Cape of Good Hope. Returns also are given, 
for a series of years, of the Quantities of eacli Article, Imported into, or 
Exported from, as well as the Number of Ships entered inwards, arid 
cleared outwards, at Bengal, Madras and Bombay ; and of the Quantities 
of each Article of Internal Commerce received at the Presidencies, in its 
transit from, or to, the Interior. Separate Returns have also been obtained, 
showing, for a series of years, the course and results of the Indian Trade in 
Bullion. 

Evidence has likewise been received as to the means of extending the 
Trade with Asia; the Navigation by Steam; and the capability of India to 
produce articles of leading importance in Commerce, such as Cotton, 
Sugar., Tea, Coffee, Rice, Tobacco, Silk. Tlie difficulty of providing 
Returns, and the had quality of the Products of India, appear to be con- 
sidered the chief Obstacles to an extension of Trade. The chief Remedies 
Commercial Ap- which have been suggested by various individuals are, 1. A Reduction of 
poutlix, No. 4. the Duties in England on the importation of Indian Produce: 2. The 

Removal 
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Removal of tlie Transit Duties in India: 3. A relaxation of the existin'* 
Restrictions against Europeans proceeding to India, and residing and holding 
Lands there: 4. A more efficient Protection to Person and Property in India: 
5. Opening the Trade with China : G. A complete withdrawal from Trade on 
the part of the Government of India. 

Your Committee are unable to enter at present into an examination of 
these suggestions ; but, with reference to the first of them, they have inserted 
in the Appendix an important Statement, showing the Rates of Duty 
(Customs and Excise) which have been chargeable in .England on all 
Articles, the produce, of the East Indies, since the year 1S12, together with 
those which are chargeable upon like Articles, being, the, produce of other 
countries. 

A Digest is given in the Appendix of the whole of the Commercial 
Evidence which has been taken since the Report on the China Trade 
before the Committees of the Lords and Commons, in 1830, 1S30-31, and 
1831-1832. 


( 445 .) 
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III. — Revenue. 


IN the examination of the Revenue System of India Witnesses have been 
examined, and Documentary Evidence has been received. 

The Gross Revenue of the East India Company derived from the following 
sources, Land Revenue, Salt, Opium, Transit Duties, Custom Duties, 
Sayer and Abkaree Duties, including Moturpha Tax, Town Duties, Wheel 
Tax, Tobacco Tax, Post-office, Stamps, and Pilgrim Tax, amounted, on an 
average of three years ending 1829-30, to 20,129,730Z. The Net Revenue 
amounted to 17,861,714^.* 


LAND REVENUE. 

In India the Land Revenue forms, as has been already shown, the principal 
Income of the State, and the modes of its administration differ chiefly in the 
degree in which the Officers of the Government engage in the detailed 
Assessment and Collection. 

The most summary of these modes may be called, for the sake of a general 
name, the Zemindary System. It may be taken as including all those cases 
in which any portion of Land, beyond that of a village, is rated at a 
certain sum in the gross, and the payment of the sum engaged for by an 
individual (or small number of individuals) called Zemindar, and sometimes 
by other names. 

The intermediate system is what has been properly denominated the 
Village System. Under this system, each village is rated separately at an 
aggregate sum for the village, and the headman of the village engages or is held 
engaged for the amount. 

The system in greatest detail is that where the fields occupied by 
each Cultivator are rated separately, and in which he makes his payment 
directly to an Officer of the Government. This has been called the 
Ryutwar System, from the word Ryot, which is the specific name of the 
Cultivator. 

The Zemindary system, as now described, includes a variety of cases, 
in respect to amount, from two or a few villages, to a whole district or 
a province; it includes also the cases in which the Zemindar claims an 
hereditary right to his office, and those in which he only engages for one 
or more years.. The British Government has introduced a new variety in 
Bengal, by recognizing all the Zemindars as hereditary, and fixing the 
assessment or sum to be levied on each in perpetuity. This is what is 
sometimes understood by the Zemindary system, though it is properly 
speaking only a variety of the system, arbitrarily created by ourselves. 

The 


* The Charges included in the Statement of the Net Revenue are those of Collection and 
Management only, and do not embrace Advances for the Manufacture of Salt and Opium. 

The Rates of Exchange employed in converting the Indian Monies into Sterling, are those used 
in the Accounts of Indian Revenues and Charges laid before Parliament, viz. 2s. per Bengal Current 
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The Village system has also this variety, that in some cases there are 
individuals or families who claim a right to be the instruments for making up 
and paying the aggregate sum ; in other cases, those agents are chosen by the 
village, or the officers of Government. 

The only variety in the Ryotwar system, which it seems necessary to mention 
here, is that where a sum in the aggregate is assessed upon each Ryot for the 
whole of what he cultivates, and that in which a particular assessment is made 
of each field, and the payment of each Ryot is made up of the several sums 
charged upon his several fields. This latter mode, which was that introduced 
by Sir Thomas Munro, for the sake of greater accuracy, very often goes by the 
name of the Ryotwar system exclusively. 

In the 5th Report of the Select Committee, 1812,afull view is given of these 
various systems up to that period, since which a vast mass of information has 
been obtained on all subjects connected with India. Your Committee will 
commence with noticing that portion of the British Territorial possessions 
which are under the “ Permanent Zemindary Settlement” in the Bengal 
Presidency. They comprise an extent of 149,782 square miles, in Bengal, 
Behai*, Orissa and Benares, with a population of upwards of 35,5000,000 
(exclusive of the Benares Provinces, from which there is no Return made), 
and yielding a Revenue, under permanent assessment, of 3,24,70,853 sicca 
rupees. 

A great body of Evidence has been taken on the nature, object and con- 
sequences of this Permanent Zemindary Settlement, and Your Committee 
cannot refrain from observing that it does not appear to have answered 
the purposes for which it was benevolently intended by its author, Lord 
Cornwallis, in 1792-3. The Finance Committee at Calcutta, in their Report 
12th July 1830, acknowledge that “in the Permanently-settled Districts 
in Bengal, nothing is settled and little is known but the Government 
Assessment.” 

The causes of this failure may be ascribed, in a great degree, to the error of 
assuming, at the time of making the Permanent Settlement, that the rights of all 
parties claiming an interest in the Land were sufficiently established by usage 
to enable the Courts to protect individual rights ; and still more to the measure 
which declared the Zemindar to be the hereditary Owner of the soil, whereas 
it is contended that he was originally, with few exceptions, the mere hereditary 
Steward, Representative or Officer of the Government, and his undeniable 
hereditary property in the Land Revenue was totally distinct from properly 
in the Land itself. 

Whilst, however, the amount of Revenue payable by the Zemindar to 
the Government became fixed, no efficient measures appear to have been 
taken to define or limit the demand of the Zemindar upon the Ryots 
who possessed an hereditary right of occupancy, on condition of either 
cultivating the Land or finding Tenants to do so. Without going into 
detail to show the working of the system, it may be proper to quote the 
opinion of Lord Hastings, as recorded in 1819, when lie held the office 
of Governor-General of India. “ Never,” says Lord Hastings, “ was there 
a measure conceived in a purer spirit of generous hiimanity and disinterested 
justice, than the plan for the Permanent Settlement in the Lower Provinces. 
It was worthy the soul of a Cornwallis. Yet this truly benevolent purpose, 
fashioned with great care and deliberation, has, to our painful knowledge, 
subjected almost the whole of the Lower Classes throughout these provinces 
to most grievous oppression ; an oppression too, so guaranteed by our 
pledge, that we are unable to relieve the sufferers ; a right of ownership in 
the soil, absolutely gratuitous, having been vested in the person through 
whom the payment to the State was to be made, with unlimited power to 
(445) h 4 wring 
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wring from his coparceners an exorbitant rent for the use of any part of the 
Land” 

An opinion not less strong was recorded at the same time by Sir E. 
Colcbrooke, then a member of the Supreme Council, who observed, that 
“ the errors of the Settlement were two-fold ; first, in the sacrifice of what 
might be denominated the Yeomanry, by merging all tillage rights, whe- 
ther of property or of occupancy, in the all-devouring recognition of the 
Zemindar’s permanent property in the soil ; and then leaving the Zemindar 
to make his settlement with the Peasantry as he might choose to 
require.” 

If then tjie ,c<?n elusion may be formed that the Permanent Settlement 
of Lord Cornwallis has failed in its professed object, it must be a matter of 
anxious inquiry to ascertain how far the evils of the system are capable of being 
remedied. 

So long as the Zemindar pays his fixed assessment, the Government huve 
not yet interfered to regulate the Cultivator’s rates; but where arrears accrue, 
and a public sale of the Zemindary Tenure, as prescribed by the Regulations, 
takes place, except the sacrifice on account of purchase money is very great, 
the Authorities at Home have directed every Zemindary Tenure “to bo 
purchased on the part of the Government, and then settled with the Ryots on 
the Ryotwar principle.” 

This Order it appears has, as yet, had little practical effect in the 
Bengal Presidency, where it was at first opposed by the Local Autho- 
rities. 

Although such purchase and resumption of the right to manage the Land 
Revenue is the best mode for the Government to acquire the power of effectual 
interference in behalf of the Ryots, the sacrifice of money requisite for the 
purpose would be so great as to impede the working of the system, if the sales 
of Zemindaries, for default of payment, were numerous and extensive ; and 
unless. the Government should, either by public or private purchase, acquire 
the Zemindary tenure, it would, under the existing Regulations, be deemed 
a breach of faith, without the consent of the Zemindars, to interfere 
directly between., the Zemindars and the Ryots for the purpose of fixing the 
Amount of the, Land Tax demandable from the latter under the Settlement 
of I792 r 3. 


It is, at the same time, suggested, (amongst other important and valuable 
considerations, in an able Paper on the Land Revenue which has been furnished 
to Your Committee by Mr. A. D. Campbell, late a Collector, under the Madras 
Presidency), that without altering the existing Law, which renders the Ze- 
mindary Tenure saleable for arrears of Jmnma, it might be expedient, in 
practice only, to suspend such sale, and on an arrear accruing, merely to attach 
and continue the attachment of the Land Revenue, as in the case of the ancient 
Je Paper in the Zemindaries under the Madras Government; but it is recommended that 
Sag ?Modo in 11,1 sllcl ’ cases of suspended Sales, the Government authorities should be 
Settleme it. empowered to effect a fair and equitable Settlement between the Zemindars 
and the resident Ryots, founded upon the peculiar tenures and local usages 
of each District. 


The Paper before adverted to also shows the inexpediency of selling 
the Zemindary Tenure, unless the Government itself becomes the pur- 
chaser, points out the evils of a transfer to individuals unconnected with 
ancient Zemindary families, and shows the advantage of the Tenure being 
attached and managed by the Government Officers. Another objection to 
the Permanent Settlement is, that it has been the cause of the “ Village 

Accountants’ 
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Accountants’* falling into disuse : their office is stated to bo one of great utility, 
and a thorough reform of it to be necessary before the payments to be made by 
the Ryots can be adjusted in a satisfactory manner. 


BENGAL. 


Ceded Provinces: — Total Revenue 
Conquered Provinces: — Ditto - - <• *: ■ ' * 
Population of these Upper or Western Provinces, by 
32,206,806. 


£ 1 , 757 , 672 . 

2,365,523. 

Returns of 1820, AppendixtoRepQrt 
lltlt Oct. 1001 , 
7611. 


In the early part of his Government, Lord Hastings thought that it was 
not practicable to introduce the Ryotwar system into the Upper Provinces 
of Bengal; but by the following Extract from a Minute by the Governor- 
General in Council, dated 1st August 1822, his Lordship appears to have 
altered his views on this important snbject: 


“His Lordship' in Council sees every day more and more reason' to be “^^ cral 
satisfied, that without a detailed Jummabundy being made and carefully re- U Council, (luted 
corded, as far as may be practicable, there can be : no security for the rights of 1 Aug. 1822, 

’ , •. : P > : , unrn. 2<J. 

the Ryots under any system of management. 


“ A Settlement so conducted will embrace in its scope the interests of Pam. 24. 
millions.” “ In itself, a system of Ryotwar Settlement would not appear to 
involve an v serious difficulties; on the contrary, due advertence bejng had to 
the different Classes and their different privileges, it. would seem, when well 
administered, to be the system of all others best calculated to secure the 
prosperity and comfort of the great body bf the people.” 

To secure these great objects' an accurate Survey appears to be requisite, and 
on this head Your Committee may. again refer to Lord Hastings’s opinion, as 
expressed in the same Minute. 


Lord Hastings says, “ There can be no assurance of the state of property 
in any Pergunnah being fully developed, unless the Revenue Officer shall 
be enabled to conduct his inquiries on the spot, village by village, pro- 
ceeding upwards, from the persons who till the ground to the Government 
itself, and noticing distinctly all the Classes who share in the pro- 
duce or rent of Land, the extent of the interest of each, and the nature 
of the title by which it is held. The object being not only to ascertain 
and record the fiscal capabilities, of the different Mehals, their extent 
and produce, and the cost of production, but also : all interests attach- 
ing to the Lund : as far as practicable, the Collectors should . ascertain, 
record and recognize the extent and nature of the Land occupied, 
the interest, enjoyed by each Ryot, with the obligations attaching to 
each.” 


It is shown iii Evidence that a Settlement is now in progress in the Ceded 2746, of 1832. 
and Conquered Provinces, depending upon a very detailed inquiry into the 
state of the Ryots, ' and the various dealings and rights in the villages. It 
is expected that the result of this investigation will be a considerable 
increase upon some of the assessments now made, and a considerable decrease 
upon others ; and that, upon the whole there may be some small aug- 
mentation of the Public Revenue. One of the sources from which an increase 
will be derived, is an assessment upon Lands heretofore concealed from the 
Collectors. 


The proper ascertainment and recognition and security of the several 
tenures and rights within the villages, are objects of the highest import- 
(4'4'5-) 1 ance 
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ance to the tranquillity of the Provinces, and will greatly tend to the repression 

of crime. The natives of India have a deep-rooted attachment to hereditary 
rights and offices, and animosities originating from disputes regarding Lands 
descend through generations. 

In the general opinion of the agricultural population the right of the Ryot 
is considered as the greatest right in the country; but it is an untransferable 
2696, of 1832. right. It seems questionable, whether the Ryot himself can transfer it, or 
whether the Government can transfer it. 

The Ryot may, if harassed by our assessment, leave his Lands, quit the 
neighbourhood, and return when he chooses and reclaim the Lands ; and 
Ryots, holding them, will always resign them to him. The right never 
seems to die. 

This part of the Evidence before Your Committee has been particularly 
adverted to, as it is of so much importance that the Government cannot be 
too active in the protection of the cultivating classes ; for the vital question 
to the Ityot is, the amount of assessment which he pays. In corroboration 
of this remark, Your Committee refer to a letter from the Court of Direc- 
tors to the Governor-General in Council at Bengal, dated as far back as 
19th September 1792, in which they say, “ In giving our opinion on the 
amount of the settlement, we have been not a little influenced by the con- 
viction that true policy requires us to hold this remote dependent dominion 
under as moderate a taxation as will consist with the ends of our 
Government.” 

MADRAS. 

That portion of the Madras Presidency which is under Zemindary Settle- 
ment includes 49,607 Square Miles, contains 3,941,021 Inhabitants, and was, 
Sterling, 972,687/. iu 1829-30, assessed at 85,11,009 Madras Rupees*. 

This Territory comprises nearly the whole of the Five Northern Circars in 
which the collection of the Land Revenue was, at the introduction of the 
Permanent Settlement, confirmed hereditarily to a number of Zemindars, many 
of whom were descended from ancient families in that part of India. 

Some peculiar circumstances have prevented the alienation of these hereditary 
tenures by public sale, on account of arrears of payment. They are 
to be found in the nature of the country, and in the character of the 
people, who, inhabiting a mountainous district, are described to be a more 
resolute and energetic race than the natives of the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal. 

*671, of 1882. Their hill fastnesses are difficult of access, and the climate in the valleys, at all 
times unhealthy, is peculiarly fatal to Europeans^. 

Although it appears that, in the Permanent Settlement of Bengal, doubts 
have been entertained whether the Company did not confer on tIie°Zemindars 
rights to which they had not, in fiict, any original claim, Your Committee have 
IS31, of 1832. it in evidence that in these Northern Circars the Zemindars had lon» been 
considered tie facto Proprietors or Lords of the Soil, but the Witness also 
states that lie did not, at the time of forming the Permanent Settlement 
in tins District, enter into any strict examination of the exact rights of 
the Ryots. ° 

Your 


M^lmRupcoi U ^ n0ftUO Di!,trictS U “ d01 ' th0 Mndraa Residency iu 1 829-30 was 3,12,38,014. 8.11. 
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Your Committee next proceed to notice that extensive portion of the Madras 
Territories in which the Land Revenue is collected under a Ryotwar 
assessment*. 

This Assessment could not be made without an actual survey, and that work 
was commenced by Sir Thomas Munro, when he assumed the management 
of the Ceded Districts in 1800; and a full account of the manner in which so 
important a work was conducted is to be found in his Report of 26th 
July 1807- 

At that period, Sir Thomas Munro proposed and strongly urged upon the 
superior Authorities the expediency of making a reduction in the assessments of 
these Provinces, but his plan was not adopted. 

A Village Settlement was soon after introduced, which continued till 52oi 8e 4668, of 
1820. Sir Thomas Munro (then appointed Governor of Madras) caused the 1831 ‘ 
assessment to be lowered generally in the Districts under Ryotwar Settle- 
ments, and, in the Ceded Districts, to the rates recommended by him 
in 1807- 

This reduction was not completed in the Ceded Districts till 1825. When 
Sir Thomas Munro quitted the Collectorship of those Districts in 1807, the 
Public Revenue derived from Land was 56,00,000 Rupees. In 1827, it was Sterling, 640,0001 
only 42,50,000 Rupees. Ditt0 > 485,714/. 

There appears to be a strong analogy between the surveys executed by some 
of the Native Governments and those carried on by the British Authorities in 
the Madras Presidency. 

In Travancore, for instance, a State connected with the East India Company 
by Subsidiary Treaties of Alliance, a Revenue Survey was periodically made, 
every 10 or 12 years, by the Native Government, and every Field, with its 
Proprietor and its Rent, inserted. 

The attention of Your Committee has been directed to the workings of the 
Ryotwar system in Coimbatoor, one of the Madras Provinces, considerable in 
extent, and containing great variety of soil. 

The system was established in 1815, and appears, from the Evidence adduced, 
to have been successful. A Tabular Statement, furnished by Mr. Sullivan, of 
its results, up to 1828-29, shows a progressive increase of population, of stock- 
in cattle, of the number of persons paying taxes, of the number of wells, and of 
the total amount of assessments; but a diminished average payment per head 
throughout the Province. 


BOMBAY. 


This Presidency includes 59,438 English square miles, and contains 
6,251,546 Inhabitants, exclusive of the Population of the Northern Concan, 
which contains 5,500 square miles of the above area, and from which there are 
no Returns. 


The several modes of Revenue Settlement under the Bombay Presidency, 
are Zemindary, Mouzawary, and Ryotwary. 

One Witness deems all these modes equally good if the rights of individuals Evidence before 
are well fixed, and due limits put to the amount of Assessment. the Lords, p. 151. 

The advantages and disadvantages of the Ryotwar and Mouzawar (or Village) 1952, of 1832. 
system, have also been compared. 

The 


* Extent j n gq unre Miles ; Population ; Amount of Revenue. — Vide 
printed 30 June 1831. 
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Tlie Mouzawar System affords facilities for collecting the Revenue at a 
trifling expense, and it tends to uphold and encourage the Panels, a valuable 
class of men in an Indian Community. It does, at the sometime, tend to throw the 
Cultivator so fat- under the authority of the Pattel, that he may suffer from 
oppression and extortion. 

The advantages of the Ryotwar System are the direct opportunities which 
the Cultivator has of annually settling his payment with the Government, and 
of personal communication with the ruling Authorities. 

Some, disadvantages are stated to arise from facilities afforded to the Ryot 
of concealing Land under cultivation, without the risk of information by 
his neighbour against him. It also causes expense by the employment of 
numerous petty Revenue Officers, and, in collusion with the Ryot, frauds may be 
committed. 

Seeing therefore that there is no general system under this Presidency, but 
that the mode of collection is adapted to the circumstances of the country, 
Your Committee revert to an observation made in a former part of their Report ; 
viz. that let the system be what it may, the important questions to the Culti- 
vator are the amount of his assessment, the proper definition of his rights, and 
the accurate registration in the village accounts of the sum which is to be 
demanded from him. 

To quote the opinion of Mr. Thackeray, in his elaborate Report of 
August 1807: “In whatever way it be done, the Settlement ought to be 
moderate. As long as the people are not oppressed with a heavy Land 
Tax, it little signifies how it is collected. Whether a light Land Revenue 
be collected through the medium of Collectors or Mootahdars, the country 
will thrive, but no system Can make a heavy Land Revenue easy ; and 
under any system, a light Land Revenue will produce improvement and 
prosperity.” 

Much valuable information on the administration and collection of the Land 
Revenue in the Deccan, in Guzzerat and Cutch, and on the internal state of 
those districts, will be found in the Evidence of Colonel Sykes, and in that of 
LieUtenatit-Colonel Barnewall. 


Although some valuable Evidence has been taken in this branch of the 
Inquiiy, as to whether it would be injurious or beneficial to allow Europeans to 
purchase Lands and settle on them, Your Committee purposely abstain from 
entering upon the question' in this place. There remains, however, one subject 
to which Your Committee beg leave to advert, as intimately connected with the 
prosperity of the Land Revenue. Nothing can be better calculated to give an 
impulse to the improvement of the Land, when cultivation is backward and 
the means of improvement scanty, than the Opening of Foreign Markets 
to its Produce. This consideration places in a very strong light the im- 
portance of removing, or greatly diminishing, the Obstructions to the 
admission of the Produce and Manufactures of India to the European, and, 
above all, to the British Market. 
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SALT MONOPOLY. 


The manufacture and original sale of Salt are, in Madras and the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal, held as a Government Monopoly, for the purpose of 
raising a Revenue applicable to the Public Service. 

Salt in Bengal is publicly disposed of by auction, at sales held monthly. The 
price at which Salt has been sold, on an average of three years, amounted to 
4r. Oa. 8 p. per Maund of 82 lbs. 2oz. 2drs., corresponding to 12s 1 . 9^- sterling 
per cwt. This price is about 288 per cent, above the original costs and 
charges. In Madras, Salt is sold at a fixed price, which does not exceed one- 
fourth of the average price at Bengal, but the rate of profit is nevertheless 
somewhat higher, inasmuch as the cost of production is comparatively 
small. 

The average amount of Net Revenue from these sources during three 
years, does not exceed £1,600,000; an amount which Your Committee 
conclude is too large to be given up, and which they have no reason 
to think could be commuted for any other tax less onerous to the 
Inhabitants. 

As a substitute for the existing Monopoly, two other modes of collecting 
Revenue on Salt necessarily suggest themselves ; an Excise Duty on Salt 
manufactured within the Bengal Provinces, and a Duty on Importation. 

The collection of an Excise Duty on Salt manufactured for private 
account would not be easily carried into effect, in consequence of the 
expense and difficulty of establishing an efficient superintendence ; and it 
has been stated that Bengal might obtain a cheaper supply of Salt by 
importation from the Coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, Ceylon, the 
Gulph of Persia, and even Great Britain, than by any system of home 
manufacture. 

As the manufacture of Salt by private individuals would thus endanger the 
security of the Revenue, it does not appear expedient to interfere with the 
existing Regulations on that head ; but it is desirable to adopt means for 
encouraging a supply of Salt by importation, in lieu of the manufacture by 
the Government. 

As it would be very inexpedient at once to abandon the home manufacture, 
and as it is doubtful whether a large supply of imported Salt could be relied 
on from individual enterprise, while that manufacture continues, and the price 
consequently remains under the control of the Government, it is desirable 
that they should, in the first instance, contract for the delivery of Salt, by 
advertisement, into the public warehouses of the port of Calcutta, at a certain 
price per ton. • 

It is to be hoped that, under this system, the home manufacture might be 
gradually diminished, beginning in those districts in which the cost of production 
and loss of human life is the greatest, until so large a proportion of the con- 
sumption shall be supplied from abroad, that it might be safe to permit the free 
import of Salt under a Custom Duty, the Government sanctioning the manu- 
facture in such districts only (if any such there might be) where it could then 
be profitably carried on. 


Your Committee trust that, under such an arrangement, a material reduction 
might bo effected in the price of Salt, which would prove of the greatest ad- 
vantage to the Native Population of India, ,to whom a cheap supply of this 
necessary of life is of the utmost importance. 

(44.5.) i 3 
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OPIUM MONOPOLY. 

The Monopoly of Opium in Bengal supplies the Government with a Revenue 
amounting to S.Rs. S4,5g,425, or Sterling Money £981,293 per annum, and 
the Duty which is thus imposed amounts to SOlf per cent, on the cost of the 
article. 

In the present state of the Revenue of India it does not appear advisable to 
abandon so important a source of Revenue; a duty upon Opium being a tax 
which falls principally upon the foreign consumer, and which appears upon 
the whole less liable to objection than any other which could be 
substituted. 

Besides the present mode of collecting the Duty by means of a Govern- 
ment Monopoly, four other methods have been suggested ; viz. 1st. an 
additional Assessment on Lands under Poppy cultivation ; 2d, a Duty to be 
levied according to the value of the standing Crop when ripe; 3d, an Excise 
Duty on the Juice when collected; 4th, a Custom Duty on the Exportation 
of Opium. 

The Production of Opium being at present prohibited, except under 
the Government Monopoly, the plan of levying an additional Assessment 
on Lands under Poppy cultivation appears perfectly consistent with 
justice to the Proprietors and Cultivators ; such a plan would also allow 
perfect freedom to the employment of capital and industry in the pro- 
duction of Opium, and it would not be liable to those evils arising from 
Smuggling, which necessarily attend a system of high Custom and Excise 
Duties. But it is stated by some Witnesses, that to levy the present 
amount of Duty in this manner would be attended with great difficulties, 
arising from the nature of the tenure of Lands, the condition and feelings 
of the native Inhabitants, and the magnitude of the advance which would 
be required ; and as it is evidently impossible to decide the question of 
the practicability of this plan without the most minute and accurate 
knowledge of the state of the Country, Your Committee can only recom- 
mend this suggestion as one well worthy the careful consideration of the 
Government. 

The plan of assessing the standing crop when ripe, according to its 
value, appears from the Evidence impracticable, not only on account of 
the extreme uncertainty of the Crop, but also from the circumstance that 
as the exudation and collection of the Juice continue for several days, and 
are liable to be effected by every change of weather during that period, it 
would be impossible at any time to form a fair estimate of the probable 
produce. 

The plan of allowing the free cultivation of the Poppy, subject to an Ex. 
cise Duty on the Juice when collected, would be liable to insuperable objections, 
arising from the expense of collecting the Duty, and the impossibility of 
preventing the most extensive Smuggling. 

A Custom Duty on the exportation of Opium appears, in the view of 
experienced Witnesses, a desirable mode of taxation, inasmuch as it would 
leave the Producer unfettered, and would fall exclusively on the Foreign 
Consumer; but it would be incompatible with the present amount of the 
Revenue, on account of the encouragement it would offer to the Smuggler. 
If, however, it should hereafter be found necessary or expedient to effect 
such a reduction in the price of Opium as should prevent any serious 
interference on the part of the Smuggler, the substitution of a Custom 
Duty in the place of the present Monopoly would be productive of great 
advantage. 
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Although the Government Monopoly of Opium must in all probability, like 
all other monopolies, be disadvantageous, in consequence of the want of 
economy in the production, and the restrictions which it imposes on the 
employment of capital and industry, yet it does not appear to be productive of 
very extensive or aggravated injury ; and unless it should be found practicable 
to substitute an increased assessment on Poppy Lands, it does not appear that 
the present high amount of Revenue could be obtained in a less objectionable 
manner. 

At the same time it must be recollected that the Revenue thus derived is of 
the most precarious kind, depending as it does on a species of Monopoly under 
which we possess exclusive control neither over the production nor the con- 
sumption of the article : it has already been materially affected by the 
competition of the Opium of Malwa ; and from the continued increase of supply 
from that district, as well as from its improved quality, which has enabled it to 
fetch an enhanced price in the foreign market, it would appear that the same 
cause must in all probability hereafter produce a still greater reduction in 
the Revenue. It would therefore be highly imprudent to rely upon the Opium 
Monopoly as a permanent source of Revenue; and the time may probably 
not be very far distant when it may be desirable to substitute an Export 
Duty, and thus, by the increased production under a system of freedom, 
to endeavour to obtain some compensation for the loss of the monopoly 
profit. 

Another source of Revenue under this head, is the Duties collected on the 
transit of Malwa Opium through Bombay; the Government having for 
the two last years abandoned their attempted Monopoly of that article, and 
substituted a Permit or Transit Duty, which has been attended with satis- 
factory results. It is in evidence, that previous to this Regulation, two-thirds 
of the Opium of Malwa were carried by a circuitous route to the Portuguese 
Settlement of Demaun, and only one-third brought to Bombay ; but latterly, 
no more than one-tenth has been exported from Demaun, and the remaining 
nine-tenths have been shipped from Bombay, yielding to the Government 
a revenue of £200,000 for the current year. Although there can he no 
doubt of the policy of this measure, it must be recollected that every 
additional facility which is afforded to the sale of Malwa Opium, will 
eventually enable it to enter with increased advantage into competition with 
the Opium of Bengal ; a consideration which tends still more strongly to 
recommend either the adoption of the system adverted to in the preceding 
paragraph, or of some other equally calculated to meet such a 
contingency. 


TRANSIT DUTIES. 

A system of Inland Transit Duties existed throughout India under 
the Native rule; every great Zemindar exercised, with or without autho- 
rity, the power of levying Tolls on Merchandize passing through his 
territory. 

In some of our more recent acquisitions, the Native System is, or was at 
least until lately, retained ; and Duties of various amount levied at almost 
every stage of the journey. In most of our Territories these various Tolls 
have been commuted for one general Duty, payable at the nearest station 
to the place whence the goods are despatched, and a Permit is issued by 
the Collector authorizing the goods to pass free to the place of their 
destination. 

The general Duties substituted by the Company are lower than the 
aggregate Frontier Duties levied under the Native Governments. This 
(445.) i 4 appears 
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910, of 1832. 


1837, of 1831. 


appears to be the sole advantage that the Merchant lias gained by the 
commutation ; for as the goods are liable to examination at almost every 
village, the delay and vexation are not less than under the Native System. 
At each of the stations too, (in the Madras Presidency, at every village) a fee 
or douceur is exacted by the Native Officers entrusted with the ex- 
amination, although such practices are expressly prohibited by law. 
These fees, though not very oppressive to the great Merchant, are repre- 
sented as being equivalent to a prohibition to the adventurer on a small 
scale. 

The Duty is generally ad valorem , except on Salt, Tobacco, and a few 
minor articles, which are subject to a duty upon the quantity ; on Silk and 
Indigo, it is levied according to a fixed valuation. Some articles, such as 
Piece-goods, of which the value of different descriptions varies extremely, 
are necessarily left to be appraised upon examination by the Custom- 
house Officers, whose pay is by no means in proportion to their responsibility, 
over whom, from the multiplicity of their accounts, little control can 
be exercised, and who are represented as being in consequence open to 
corruption. 


917 , of 1832 . Goods imported by Sea pass free in the Interior, whether chargeable with 
an Import Duty or not. On Goods for exportation, the Inland Transit Duty 
is either wholly or in part repaid. The inconvenience of these Draw- 
backs is considerable to the Merchant in the payment of the money in 
936, of 1832. the first instance, and to the Public Officers in adjusting the claims 
for repayment. It occupies a separate Department in the Custom- 
house. 

Evidencebeforethe The collection of the Inland Duties in some districts has been farmed 
Lords, pp. 215 & to the highest bidder, whose interest it becomes to induce the Merchant to 
pass through the district under his management, by levying light Duties, 
and causing as little vexation as possible ; and consequently the great 
traders, if not the petty dealers also, usually pay somewhat less than the rates 
which he is authorized to levy ; there being also on his part stronger motives 
to a vigilant superintendence, there is less smuggling and less venality than 
in those districts where the Duties are collected under the Aumanee 
system, that of direct Government Agency. One disadvantage of the 
farming system is the difficulty of obtaining correct accounts of the Trade 
of the Country. 

The whole system of Inland Transit Duties is represented by most of the 
Witnesses as being a fertile source of vexation and annoyance. 


CUSTOMS. 

Under this head are included Sea Customs, the Duty on Saltpetre, the 
Monopoly of Cardamums, &c. 

The Sea Customs in Madras, Bengal, and Bombay, are collected under the 
same Regulations, by the direct agency of Government Officers. They are 
never fanned. 

Your Committee content themselves with a reference to certain remark- 
able cases of extortion, which are alleged to have occurred in the collection 
of the Customs, according to the Evidence of Mr. Peter Gordon February 
1831. 


This branch of Revenue is collected, 

In Bengal, at a charge of from 8 to 27 per cent 


Madras 2-31 - 

Bombay 5^-39 

The 
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The Sayer collected from Saltpetre by the Zemindars in Tirhoot, and 
various other districts favourable to its formation, was fully investigated 276, of 1832 ‘ 
in 1819- It was ascertained that in Tirhoot alone had the Government 
reserved this right; and there the Government claim a share of the 
Produce, (to the amount of a quarter, according to the belief of one 
Witness,) and that share is valued in Money. 

The Cavdamum is a production of the Mountains of Malabar, Canara, 
and Coorg, which may be called spontaneous ; the only process of culti- 
vation being the burning of the trees, from the ashes of which, wherever 
they lodge in the crevices of the rock, the Plant springs up. In Mala- 2808, of 1832 . 
bar, they have been considered, from time immemorial, a Royalty: in 
Canara, they are the property of the Ryot. The' Land on which they 
are produced pays no Assessment. 

The Collection is farmed by the Goverraent to. the highest bidder, to Evidence before 
whom the Cultivator is compelled to deliver his whole Produce. The the Lords, p. 211 . 
market price is from 800 to 1,000 Rupees per Candy of 6-40 lbs.; for 
which, the Government directs that the Grower should receive from .550 
to 700 Rupees. These intentions the Contractor evades, to a great extent, 
by putting an enhanced value on the Coin in which he pays the Producer, or 
by compelling him to take Goods in lieu of Money. 

Not a hundredth part of the Produce is consumed by the Natives. It 2810 of 1832 
is the opinion of Witnesses, that the system checks production ; and in 
Canara, a disposition has been shown to abandon the cultivation. 


SAYER AND ABKAREE. 

Lord Cornwallis included under the term “Sayer Duties” a ]l 273, of 1832. 
irregular collections by Provincial Officers. When the Permanent Settle- 
ments were made in Bengal, all these Duties were abolished, and the 
regular Inland Custom, or Transit Duties, established. Town Duties were 
afterwards established in the principal Cities and Towns of Bengal. 

In the Finance Department, the term Sayer is retained. The Sayer 
Duties mentioned in the Accounts, as distinct from Abkaree, are probably 
Town Duties, and Duties at Bazaars and Markets. In Tirhoot, there is 
a Revenue derived from the Saltpetre, which is properly a Sayer Collec- 
tion. The Collections from Gyah and other places of Pilgrimage in 3gQ of ig3 ., 
Bengal are included under the term Sayer. In Madras, the Reports of ’ 

Officers, when speaking of the Transit Duties, call them Sayer Duties. 

All the Collections from inconsiderable sources, when they are spoken of 
in the Accounts, are brought under the general term Sayer. In the 
Bombay Territories, as formerly in Bengal, there were a great variety of 
Sayer Duties collected; these have been abolished, and fixed Customs 
Duties substituted. 

In the Deccan, the Sayer is divided into two branches, the Moturpha 2126 , of 1832 . 
and Bullooteh. 

The Moturpha is a tax on Professions and Implements. It is collected 
in the Deccan, with some trouble and some imposition, by the Village 
Officers. 

The Bullooteh is a tax upon the Fees in Kind which the Village Artizans 
receive from the Cultivators. 

(44-5.) k In 
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In the Deccan also, the Extra Cesses are very numerous, ami their 
number varies in every village. Under the Village System, they are col- 
lected by the Pattel, and are paid, part to the Government, part to the 
Villa*. a n d District Offlcers. Under the Kyotwar System, the Cesses 
formerly paid in Kind are commuted for a money Tax, which is repre- 
sented as productive of considerable inconvenience and oppression. It has 
been suggested that they might be consolidated, and thrown upon the 
Land. 

The term Abkaree is applied specifically to the Duty on Spirituous 
Liquors and intoxicating Drugs. Under this head also are sometimes 
included the collections on Pepper, Betel, and the produce of the Arrack 
and Toddy Taxes. The Duty on Spirits in the three Presidencies, and 
those on the retail sale of Opium and other intoxicating Drugs, are chiefly 
levied by means of Licences to open Shops. In some instances, the 
Licence stipulates for a daily payment. There is a Still-head Duty on 
Spirits manufactured in the English fashion, 6 annas, being 6-l6ths of 
a Rupee, per gallon, London proof. These Taxes appear to be collected 
with less expense, and with less peculation on the part of the Native 
Collectors, than many others : they cause little complaint. 

There is no monopoly of Betel ; the sale and cultivation are both free ; 
this is represented as a considerable alleviation to the Inhabitants of Mala- 
bar of the oppression of the Tobacco Monopoly, Tobacco being generally 
eaten with Betel. 


TOWN DUTIES. 

The Town Duties were formerly applied to local improvements; they 
are now merged in the general Revenues of the country. In the Pre- 
sidency of Madras, Town Duties are levied in the City of Madras alone. 

WHEEL TAX. 

The Tax on Ilackerys, Carts, Buggys and Chariots, appears to be con- 
fined to Bombay; the Collections are leased to the highest bidder. It is 
represented, in a letter from a Native of rank, as being very oppressive in 
amount. In a country where Capital is so scarce, and Implements so rude, 
a Tax on the Peasants’ Carts can scarcely be so low as not to be 
oppressive, without being at the same time too low to be worth the trouble 
of collection. 


TOBACCO. 

The Tobacco Monopoly is confined to the Provinces of Coimbatoor, 
Canara, and Malabar; the cultivation being permitted only in the former, 
the produce is sold at Monopoly prices in the two latter. These districts 
arc easily accessible only by particular routes, or by Sea ; which circum- 
stances afford facilities to the collection of a large Revenue on Tobacco which 
do not exist elsewhere. 

The Ryot cultivates under Licence, and is compelled to deliver the whole 
Produce to Government. 

The Monopoly, in the first instance, raised the price to the Consumer to 
300 or 400 per cent.; and owing to abuses in the management, often 
from 700 to 800 per cent. For a Candy of indifferent Tobacco the 
Natives now pay 205 Rupees, when for the best they formerly paid but 
60. The cost of a Candy of Tobacco in Coimbatoor is about 22 Rupees, 

while 
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while the Monopoly price at Palgliaut in Malabar, 25 miles distant, is 175 

Rupees. In consequence of representations made to Government, the 
Monopoly Price was reduced, in February 1816, from 228 to I 75 Rupees per 
Candy ; but in the same year it was sold at 200 per cent, advance on the 
Monopoly Price, or 525 Rupees, being more than 800 per cent, upon the 
selling price to the Consumer before the introduction of the Monopoly. The 
cause of the advance upon the Monopoly Price, in this instance, does not 
appear. 

By the operation of this system, the lower classes are deprived of the legal 
use of a commodity which, in the moist climate of Malabar, is considered as a 
necessary of life. The consequences are, that Smugglers, in bodies of 50 or 
100, traverse the country, plundering wherever they go, and occasionally 
overpowering the Police. Instances have occurred of whole villages being 47C8, of 1832. 
burnt by them, when the Ryots had refused to sell their Tobacco. All the 
Witnesses speak of the great increase of Crime and Fraud which has taken 
place. Since the introduction of the present Monopoly, the consumption in 
Malabar, among an increasing Population, has decreased more than 4-0 per 
cent. 

The Land Tax in Coimbatoor, upon the Lands which yielded this Tobacco, Ibid, 
was fixed in 1800 with reference to the unrestricted cultivation and free sale of 
the commodity. In 1812, the Government prohibited the cultivation, except 
under Licence, in quantities and at prices fixed by themselves; but no altera- 
tion was made in the Land Assessment. 

In Malabar and Canara the Land Revenue is lighter than in other 
districts. 

Tobacco is extensively cultivated in Guzerat, and in the Northern Provinces 1421, of 1831. 
generally. 


POST OFFICE. 

The Mails are carried by Runners on foot, at the usual rate of four miles, 
an Extraordinary Express at the rate of five miles an hour. The general 
state of the Roads in the Interior does not admit of conveyance by carriages 
or horses, nor would the sudden rise of the Rivers, and the overflowing of 
the Mountain-torrents, permit the use of them during the Rainy Season. A 
Horse-post was tried for some time in parts of the Deccan, but was discon- 
tinued. 

The Mail is not at present much used by the Natives. The Government 1396, of 1832. 
Despatches, whicl\ are conveyed free, exceed in bulk all the private communica- 
tions that are sent by Post. 

Your Committee do not see any room for material improvement of the Post- 971, of 1832. 
office system, in the present state of the country. They observe, however, 
that the Public Servants are allowed to frank without restriction as to weight or 
number. 


STAMPS. 

The Stamp Tax was established in Bengal in 1797- The Towns of a02 > of * 832 . 
Madras and Bombay, within the jurisdiction o'f the King’s Courts, are 
exempted. 

The Instruments liable to this Duty in Bengal are Contracts, Deeds, Con- 
veyances, Leases, Powers of Attorney, Policies of Insurance, Promissory 
Notes, Receipts, Bail Bonds, and Legal Proceedings generally. Bills of 
(445.) k 2 Exchange 
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Exchange under 25 Rupees, and Receipts under 50 Rupees, are alone 
exempt. 

The distribution takes place in the same way as in this country ; the 
use of them is becoming more general, and the Revenue therefrom in- 
creasing. Tile payments between the Ryots and the common Dealer 
are generally too small to require a Stamp. All Transfers being now 
required to be made on Stamped paper, the great Native Capitalists, who 
pay no other direct Impost, are included under the operation of this 
Tax. 

In Madras the Duties were imposed in 1808 chiefly on Legal Pro- 
ceedings; in 1816 the Duties were extended to Bonds, Bills of Exchange, 
Receipts, and to Deeds, Leases, and Mortgages. The Revenue derived 
from this source seems to be stationary. The Judges in this Presidency 
reported generally to Sir Thomas Munro, that the use of Stamped 
Paper had considerably checked the Forgery of Deeds and other Docu- 
ments. 

The Stamp Tax was established’ in the Bombay Territory in 1815. 
PILGRIM TAXES. 

Besides the collection of a certain Sum per head upon all Pilgrims resorting, 
not only to the great Temples, but to many of the smaller Pagodas of celebrity, 
the Offerings which the Devotees bring with them are also subjected to a 
Toll, being divided in fixed proportions between the Officiating Priest and the 
Renter of the Tolls. Fixed Sums are also demanded for permission to 
perform the various Penances to which the Devotees subject themselves; 
and no Shops, Booths, or Stalls can be erected during these Festivals with- 
out paying a Fee for the Licence., No Pilgrim Taxes are collected in 
the Madras Presidency by any Public Regulation, but the Offerings made by 
Pilgrims at the great Temples are, conformably to ancient, usage, applied 
to the service of the State, after defraying therefrom the Expenses of the 
Temple. 

The subject of Pilgrim Taxes, and Imposts of a similar character, have 
excited much interest and attention in this Country, but Your Committee 
refrain from entering upon the question, as they are informed that it is at this 
time under the consideration of the Home Authorities. 
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IV — Judicial. 


IN the Judicial Department such Evidence, oral and documentary, has been 
taken, as seemed best calculated to exhibit the actual state of the Judicial 
Administration in India during the period which has elapsed since the last 
renewal of the East India Charter. 

Shortly after the passing of the Act of the 53 Geo. 3, c. 155, impor- 
tant alterations were introduced into the Judicial Code of the Madras 
Presidency. The Regulations of the other Presidencies have also been 
modified at various times, in several particulars : and in Bengal changes of 
great extent have succeeded each other at recent periods. 

The Inquiries of Your Committee have been directed to the nature and 
extent of those several alterations, the success that has attended such as 
have been for some time in operation, and the anticipations formed of the 
probable effect of the more recent measures. 

In the prosection of this branch of their Inquiries, much valuable informa- 
tion has been received as to the nature and causes of the delays in the 
administration of Civil and Criminal Judicature, the forms of proceeding in the 
Indian Courts ; the duties and qualifications of the Vakeels or Native 
Bar; the mode of taking Evidence; the efficacy of Judicial Oaths and the 
credibility of Native Testimony ; and the Costs attending the prosecution 
and defence of Civil Suits. Inquiry was also made into the efficiency of the 
Criminal Courts, and the duties and qualifications of the Mahomedan Law 
Officers, whose opinions, or verdicts, were required to be taken in all trials 
before the Courts of Circuit. 

Your Committee directed their particular attention to the question of 
what alterations it might be necessary to introduce into the system of 
Judicial Administration if Europeans should be permitted to resort freely 
to India, and to settle themselves in our Territorial Possessions. Con- 
nected with this subject was that of the preparation of a Code of Laws 
defining rights more distinctly than has yet been done, and laying down 
principles which should govern our Judicial Tribunals in adjudicating 
on questions of tenure, inheritance, succession, and contract, and the 
expediency of establishing Legislative Councils abroad, or the best means 
of otherwise providing for the preparation of local enactments calculated 
to ensure the pure and speedy administration of justice. 

The system of Education employed for preparing the Civil Servants of 
the Company to discharge the various and high duties which devolve 
upon them, and more especially those of a judicial nature, has been inquired 
into. The Investigation embraced the studies at the East India College 
at Haileybury, and particularly that portion of them which was dedicated 
to the acquisition of the principles of general and particular Law ; and it was 
extended to the System of Instruction prescribed to Writers on their arrival 
in India, and the course of their employment and promotion in the several 
branches of Indian administration. 

The practicability and expediency of employing Natives to a greater extent 
than has hitherto been the practice in the Administration of Justice, both 
Civil and Criminal, being a subject of peculiar interest and impor- 
445. K S tance, 
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tance, minute inquiries were made into the extent to which Hindoos and 
Mahomedans had heretofore been engaged in those functions; the educa- 
tion by which they had been prepared for their duties, and the effect 
of national habits and feelings on their moral character ; the nature of the 
institution denominated “ Punchayet,” its, resemblance to that of juries or 
of arbitration ; the fitness of natives to sit as jurors or as assessors in the 
courts, and their qualifications for discharging the duties of justices of the 
peace, exercising jurisdiction over Europeans as well as over their own 
countrymen. 

To the oral Evidence, the chief points of which Your Committee have 
now briefly stated, they have added a considerable number of valuable 
Documents, which they have arranged in Classes. 

The First Class consists of a series of Letters from the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company to their Governments of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, 
reviewing severally the operations of the Civil and Criminal Courts at those 
Presidencies. 

The Second Class embraces Discussions relative to the Measures recom- 
mended by the Home Authorities in 1814, and the operation of the Changes 
introduced into the Madras Code in 1816. 

The Third Class exhibits the grounds on which the appointment of the 
functionaries denominated “Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit” took 
place. 

The Fourth Class contains important Documents relative to the alterations 
in the Judicial Administration, which were suggested chiefly by the Calcutta 
Finance Committee, and the Changes which have in consequence been intro- 
duced, or are in contemplation. 

As illustrative of the details of the foregoing Documents, Your Committee 
have added a series of Statements, some of which have been prepared in this 
country, and some in the office of the Judicial Secretary at Calcutta, showing 
the extent, operations, and expense of the Judicial Establishments. 

The Laws, to the consideration of which the labours of Your Committee 
have been devoted, being spread over a number of large volumes, which it is 
not easy to consult, and it being frequently desirable to refer either to the 
course of legislation on the several topics of Local Law or Regulation, or to the 
subject of any particular Enactment treated of or referred to in any Document 
under consideration, Your Committee have caused an Abstract to be prepared 
of the Judicial Regulations of the Bengal Code (which has principally 
served as the text-book from which the Regulations of the other Presidencies 
have been framed), and, as the provisions of the Revenue Laws are found to 
blend themselves so intimately with those for the administration of Civil Justice, 
and the duties of the Collectors to partake, in so many instances, of a judicial 
character, the Committee directed the preparation of a similar Abstract of 
the Bengal Revenue Regulations. These Abstracts constitute the Sixth 
Appendix. 
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ON all matters relating to the Army in India, many Witnesses of great ability 
and experience, both Civilians and Military Officers, have been examined, from 
whom there lias been obtained much valuable information of a general nature, 
and also relative to matters of detail. 

Upon a subject so extensive, and which involves many questions of 
delicacy, as well as of general policy, Your Committee arc not prepared, 
at this late period of the Session, to enter into particulars. They must 
therefore refer, for specific information, to the Minutes of Evidence, in the 
Appendix; but with a view to facilitate the acquisition of a knowledge 
of the purport of that Evidence, they have inserted in the Appendix a 
Synopsis of the Evidence, arranged under different heads, with an Index 
of Reference. 

Although Your Committee, for the reason already stated, consider it 
inexpedient to express their sentiments upon the numerous points to 
which attention has been directed, they cannot separate without dis- 
charging the pleasing duty of recording it as their opinion, founded upon 
all that has passed under their review, that the high reputation which 
has been long enjoyed by the Army of India is well merited ; and they are 
strongly impressed with the conviction, that the important requisites of effi- 
ciency and economy are happily combined in the constitution of the Indian 
Army, and in the general and detailed administration of its affairs. 


VI . — Political or Foreign. 


ON the State of the Political and Foreign Affairs of India, recourse has 
been had to the oral Evidence of several gentlemen who, either from their 
long official residence in India, or from the long application of acknowledged 
abilities to Indian Affairs, were most calculated to throw light on the 
subject; to several Papers and Documents communicated by the Board of 
Control; and to several Statements, affording very valuable information, 
from gentlemen who have held official situations in India, in reply to the 
Circular Letter of the Secretary of the Board of Control. 

With respect to the changes which have taken place in the Political 
and Foreign Affairs of the Company since the renewal of the Charter in 
1813, the annexed Tabular Statement exhibits in one view the additions 
of Territory acquired during that Period, whether by war or by amicable 
arrangements with Native States. Malacca, Singapore, and the Dutch 
Possessions on the Continent of India were ceded by the King of the 
Netherlands in 1824, in exchange for the British Settlement of Bencoolen 
in Sumatra. 

In order to afford a clear and comprehensive view of the relations of 
the East India Company with the various Foreign States, whether within 
or without the limits above described, a List is subjoined of the several 
(445.) K 4 States, 


Y. 

MILITARY. 


YI. 

POLITICAL 

FOREIGN. 


Treaty with the 
King of the Ne- 
therlands, 1824. 
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States, arranged according to the nature of their relations to the British 
Government. 

Foreign Independent States : 

China, Persia. 

Cochin-China. CaubuL 

Siam. Muscat. 

Ava, 


Native States not under British Protection. 

Nepaul. 

Lahore (subject to Runjeet Sing). 

Chiefs of Scind, at the mouth of the Indus. 

Scindia. 

Native States with which Subsidia/ry Treaties exist. 

King of Oude. Travancore (whose capital is Trivandum). 

The Booslah, or Rajah of Nagpore. Cochin (whose capital is Cochin). 

The Nizam (whose capital is Hyderabad). The Guicowar (whose capital is Baroda). 
Holcar (whose capital is Indoor). Cutch (whose capital is Bhooj). 

Mysore (whose capital is Mysore). 

Native States under British Protection 
Siccim. 

The Seik, or Hill States, on the left 
bank of the Sutledge. 

Jaut, and other States, on the right 
bank of the Jumna. 

Boondela States. 

State Pensioners. 

The King of Delhi. Rajah of Tanjore. 

Nabob of Bengal The Peishwa. 

Nabob of the Carnatic. The Princes of the House of Tippoo, &c., &c, 


but without Subsidiary Treaties. 
States of Rajpootana. 

States of Malwa. 

States of Guzerat. 

States on the Malabar Coast. 
Burmese frontier. 


Advertence will first be had to Foreign States, extra-Indian, which, for the 
purposes of the present Inquiry, it is only necessary to mention in a cursory 
manner. 

The slate of the Company’s relations, both Political and Commercial, with 
the Empire of China, has been considered in a former Report, in con- 
nexion with the important question respecting the Monopoly of the China 
Trade. 

— 22, 23, 24, With Persia the Company are in Alliance, and have a Resident at the Court 

of the Sovereign. 

2o. With Cochin-China, Siam, Caubul, Nepaul, and Ava, the intercourse of the 

Company is principally of a Commercial nature, but they have Residents 
established at Nepaul and Ava. These Residents, in the opinion of one 
witness, might be withdrawn, and the intercourse kept up by occasional special 
Envoys; in which case the witness represents that the Company would be 
relieved from a considerable annual Expense. 

With the Imaum of Muscat, and with other Chiefs on the Western shores 
Of the Persian Gulf, the Company have Treaties for Commercial purposes, and 
with a view to the suppression of the Slave Trade, and of Piracy in the Gulf. 
In order to secure the fulfilment of the provisions of these Treaties, the Com- 
pany have established Political Agents on the shores of the Persian and 
Arabian Gulfs. It is suggested by the same witness that a native Agent 
at Muscat, or an European Merchant as Consul, with one or two Cruisers 
in the Gulf, would do all . that is necessary at a considerably diminished 
expense. 

Before the war which broke out during the administration of Lord 
421> Hastings, the Nepaulese held a very threatening and commanding 

446. position along the whole of our Northern frontier. The opinion of the 

witnesses 
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witnesses is, that the Treaty by which that war was terminated has amply foriciGN. 

secured us against this danger. The Nepaulese are now confined on three sides 

by our Territory, and on the North by the Himalaya Mountains, so that they 438. 
are completely enclosed, and have no power of acting in any direction beyond 
their own Territory. 

The most powerful independent Prince in India is Runjeet Sing. His 14. 53, 54, 55. 
Territory is, in the language of one witness, the only one in India that is not 
substantially British dominion. It consists principally of the Punjab, or country 
lying within the five branches of the Indus. The population consists of various 
tribes of unsettled and predatory habits. 

Within the Peninsula, Scindia is the only Prince who preserves the semblance 17, 18. 
of independence, and he preserves no more than the semblance ; his power 374. 

has been completely broken by a succession of reverses. His dominions 
are surrounded by the Territory of the Company, or of Allies who are bound 
to negotiate with Foreign States only through the intervention of the Com- 
pany. We have a Resident at his Court, and a stationary camp in his 
neighbourhood. 

The States which compose the Subsidiary System have been already 
enumerated. It is unnecessary here exactly to define the various degrees 
of interference which the Treaties with these States permit. It will be 
sufficient to describe the leading features which are common to all the 
Treaties. 

The chief provisions contained in these Treaties are, 1st, The stipulated 
protection of the British Government against all enemies, foreign or domes- 
tic. 2d, Mutual co-operation in the event of hostilities with other powers. 

3d, The Allied State agrees to receive and maintain a British force for the 
protection of the State. 4-th, The State agrees to receive a British Resident, 
through whose medium is imparted the advice and counsel of the British 
Government on all affairs connected with external, and sometimes with internal, 
administration, by which advice and counsel the Allied State is bound to abide. 

5th, The Prince agrees to abandon all political intercourse with other powers, 
except through the medium of the British Government, and binds himself 
to refer to the latter all disputes that may eventually arise with other 
powers. 

On the other hand, the Prince retains in general the exercise of his 
independent authority on all civil matters within his dominions. 

In some cases the Princes who had engaged to pay a pecuniary Subsidy for 
the maintenance of a British force have subsequently ceded territory in lieu of 
Subsidy. In the recent Subsidiary Alliances this practice has been generally 
adopted. 

On the question whether the Subsidiary system be favourable to the happiness 
of the great body of the people, great diversity of opinion appears to 
exist. 

The old remedy, it is said, for gross misgovernment in India, was con- 1 . 

spiracy or insurrection. The Subsidiary system, by introducing a British S6- 

force, bound by Treaty to protect the Sovereign against all enemies, 
domestic or foreign, renders it impossible for his subjects to subvert his 165 . 
power by force of arms. That fear of the physical strength of the people 255. 

which, in the independent States of the East, checks in some degree the 276. 

cruelty and rapacity of rulers, has no effect on Princes who are assured 302. 

of receiving support from Allies immeasurably superior to the Natives in 304. 

power and knowledge. Thus the dependent Sovereign, restricted from 618 . 
the pursuits of ambition, and secured from the danger of revolt, generally 
(4)45.) l becomes 
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becomes voluptuous or miserly ; he sometimes abandons himself to sensual- 
pleasure; he sometimes sets himself to accumulate a vast hoard of wealth; he 
vexes his subjects with exactions so grievous that nothing but the dread of the: 
British arms prevents them from rising up against him. The people, it is 
said, are degraded and impoverished. All honourable feeling is extinguished 
in the higher classes. A letter from Sir Thomas Mtmro has been quoted, 
in which that distinguished officer states that the effects of the Subsidiary 
system may be traced in decaying villages and decreasing population, 
and that it seems impossible to retain it without nourishing all the vices of 
bad government. Mr. Russell, who was, during nearly 21 years, Resident 
or Assistant Resident at Hyderabad, and Mr. Bayley, who was, during 
five years, a Member of Council in Bengal, have expressed the same 
opinion in the strongest terms. Colonel Barnewall, who was Political 
Agent in Ivattywar, says that “ it is the most difficult thing to prevent our 
“ protection from being abused.” Mr. Jenkins, who was Resident at the 
Court of Nagpore, says that “our support has given cover to oppressions and 
“ extortions which probably, under other circumstances, would have produced 
“ rebellion.” 

On the other hand, some witnesses, whose evidence is entitled to great 
respect, speak of this system more favourably. Sir John Malcolm is of 
opinion that it is not ill adapted to the present state of society in India. 
Colonel Munro speaks well of its operation in Mysore and Travancore. 
But it is in evidence that Mysore was for a considerable time governed 
by an able Minister, whom the British Government had selected, and 
who acted under the direct superintendence of the British Resident; 
and that in Travancore, where Colonel Munro held the office of Resi- 
dent, he assumed (with the full approbation of his own Government) 
the charge of the whole administration of the country. He states, 
that the British Resident has of late ceased to direct the Government, 
and that in consequence affairs have relapsed into disorder. There is also 
reason to believe that the evils which have been described as belonging 
to the Subsidiary system have, since the death of Poorneah, been grievously 
felt in Mysore. In fact, Colonel Munro distinctly says, “ the Subsidiary 
“ system is calculated to occasion misgovernment and oppression of the 
“ inhabitants, unless it is corrected by the influence of the British Resi- 
“ dent.” Colonel Baillie, who was Resident in Oude, and whose opinion 
is, on the whole, favourable to the Subsidiary system, states, that the Sove- 
reign at whose Court he was stationed collected vast sums in discreditable 
and oppressive ways; that the British force was frequently employed in 
assisting the collection of the revenue ; that we were bound by treaty 
to put down all resistance to the Established Government; and that the 
Prince was, by his connexion with us, completely relieved from all fear of 
deposition. 


It seems to be the general opinion of the witnesses who are most favour- 
219. 587. 613, 614. able to the Subsidiary system that the constant interference of the British 
Government is necessary to make that system tolerable to the body of 
the people; but about the degree and mode of interference great diversity 
of opinion seems to exist. In some of the dependent States, the British 
222. Government has insisted on the appointment of a Dewan or Minister, irt' 

359. 589, 590. whom is placed confidence ; and it appears to have been the opinion of 

l Sir Thomas Munro that this plan, though objectionable, is yet, on the 

whole, the best which can be adopted. “ It is,” he says, “ the only 
“ measure by which any amends can be made to the people of the 
“ country for the miseries brought upon them by the Subsidiary force in; 
“ giving stability to a vicious Government.” The opinion of some, 
590. witnesses of great authority is adverse to this plan. In Mysoi;e*V\di|ring 

’ the 
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the long minority of the young Rajah, it is said to have succeeded perfectly. 

In the dominions of the Nizam, on the other hand, it is said to have aggravated 
all the evils which are ascribed to the Subsidiary system. 

It is proper to add, that all the evidence which has been offered to Your 
Committee on this subject tends to show that any sudden change would be 
attended with difficulty and danger. Those witnesses who have dwelt most on 
the evils of the Subsidiary policy, have admitted that we can remove those 
evils only by watching for favourable conjunctures, and by gradually introducing 
a better system. 

If we are not to abandon the Subsidiary system, it is clearly our duty to 
render it as beneficial, or rather as little detrimental, as possible, to the interests 
of the inhabitants of the Allied States. 

The personal character of the Resident must always be a matter of the 
greatest importance. He is much more of a minister than an Ambassador; 
he carries the Subsidiary system into effect ; and is the organ through which 
the views of the British Government must be promoted. He has to perform 
the delicate task of governing those, who, from their station, should themselves 
be Governors, and has to contend with the perpetual intrigues of the natives 
who surround the Court. But there is evidence to prove that, if the efforts 
of the Resident are judiciously directed, he may not only promote the interests 
of his own Government, but increase the prosperity of the country in 
which he is placed. In many cases, the Treaties leave to the Subsidized 
Prince independent authority within his own dominions, yet if the Prince, 
in the exercise of that authority, so vexes his people as to endanger public 
tranquillity, in that case it must be the duty of the Resident (with the 
sanction of his own Government) to address the strongest remonstrances 
to the Prince, with a view to induce him to adopt a more equitable 
system of rule. In point of fact, as already observed, it appears that 
efforts of this nature have been frequently made, and sometimes with 
good effect. 

In consequence of so large a portion of British troops being maintained by 
the Subsidiary Princes, the Supreme Government appear to have felt them- 
selves enabled, within the last three years, to make great military reductions. 
At present the British Subsidiary Force is distributed amongst the Allied 
States according to the terms of the Treaties ; in addition to which the 
general security and tranquillity of our own territories are provided for 
by permanent camps, stationed in such positions within the Company’s 
territory as are considered to be the most eligible, with a view to guard 
against external danger, and to preserve internal order and tranquillity. If 
the direct sway of the Company should be hereafter extended over the 
territories of the Princes with whom we are now in alliance, we should of 
course be relieved from the obligation of stationing a specific number of 
troops within those territories ; and it is the opinion of one of the witnesses, 
that in such a case a smaller aggregate force, disposed where it might act 
with the greatest advantage for general purposes, would be quite as efficient 
as the larger force which, under present circumstances, it is necessary to 
maintain. 

Those States which are dependent on the Company, but are not Sub- 
sidiary, will now be noticed. Among these are the Rajpoot States; 
a collection of principalities which stand to us in the same relation in 
which they stood towards the paramount power in former times. Having 
always been under the control of one superior or another, these Princes 
have the less reason to be jealous of our supremacy. The general fea- 
ture of our engagements with them is protection and guarantee of their 
(445.) territory 
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territory on our part, and acknowledgment of the British supremacy on 
theirs. Some are bound to furnish contingents of a specified amount; 
others to place the whole of their resources at our disposal. Some pay 
a tribute to the British Government, whilst others are exempt from that 
obligation. 

The Rajpoot Chiefs are men of a high military spirit, and would be likely 
to revolt from vexatious restraints. It i9 said to be our policy to interfere 
as little as possible in their internal affairs.* Some of the witnesses conceive 
that it would be desirable to emancipate them altogether from the obligations 
which have been imposed upon them ; but upon this point a difference of 
opinion exists between high authorities, and it is not deemed necessary to enter 
into that question. 

With reference to the several minor States, not Subsidiary, with whom 
we are connected, Sir John Malcolm conceives that, instead of keeping up 
so many substantive | Political Agents, carrying on a direct correspondence 
with the Supreme Government, it would be better to assign extensive 
districts to the superintendence of Commissioners, or Officers of a high 
rank, under some other designation, to whom the subordinate Agents 
should report their proceedings, and from whom they should receive 
instructions. Upon this plan, it is stated, a more uniform system of 
political management would be established, and the Governor-General in 
Council be relieved from the necessity of attending to matters of inferior 
importance. 

It remains only to notice the State Pensioners. These Princes are the 
descendants of those Native Sovereigns whose dominions we possess. On these 
Princes, and their posterity, we have settled Pensions sufficient to maintain 
them in a manner suitable to their birth. They are greatly attached to the 
remnant of dignity which is left to them, and held in a certain degree of respect 
by the natives ; but there does not appear to be any danger of their dis- 
turbing the peace of India, by attempts to recover the power of which they 
have been deprived. 


• Note . — This observation is mainly founded upon Col. Tod’s Letter in the Political Appendix. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the State of Society among the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain, 
particularly with respect to Morals ; and on the means of improving it. — Written chiefly 
in the year 1792. 


To the Honourable the Court of Directors for the Affairs of The East India Company. GENERAL 

APPENDIX. 


Honourable Sirs, 

A CCORDING to the intimation which I lately took the liberty of giving, I have now 1 

the honour to submit eo your consideration a tract which bears upon a subject pressed Grant's State 

by repeated proposals on your attention, namely, the communication of Christianity to the 0 f Society in Asia, 
natives of our possessions in the East. 

That this is a question of importance, will hardly be denied; and from the numerous 
letters which have been addressed to the Court in favour of such communication, as well as 
from the share of general regard now bestowed on subjects of that nature, it appears to be 
a question on which an explicit determination on the part of the Company is become 
necessary. 

It is therefore, in different views, worthy of a full and candid discussion ; and such I have 
been solicitous to give it, actuated solely by motives of duty, arising from the several 
relations in which I find myself placed. For, in becoming an advocate, as I profess myself 
to be, for making known to our Asiatic subjects the pure and benign principles of our 
divine religion, 1 not only pay that obedience which is due to its authoritative injunctions, 
but, in my sincere opinion, highly consult the true interests of the Company, and the 
general welfare of the many millions living under its government. Nor can I doubt that 
this will be the verdict of serious deliberation, however a hasty view of the subject under 
some of its aspects may have unnecessarily excited alarm. 

In earlier periods the Company manifested a laudable zeal for extending, as far as its 
means then went, the knowledge of the Gospel to the Pagan tribes, among whom its 
factories were placed. It has since prospered and become great, in a way to which the 
commercial history of the world affords no parallel ; and for this it is indebted to the 
fostering and protecting care of divine Providence. It owes, therefore, the warmest grati- 
tude for the past, and it equally needs the support of the same benificent Power in time to 
come ; for the “changes and chances ” to which human affairs arc always liable, and espe- 
cially the emphatic lessons of vicissitude which the present day has supplied, may assure us, 
that neither elevation nor safety can be maintained by any of the nations or rulers of the 
earth, but through Him who governs the whole. The duty therefore of the Company, as 
part of a Christian community, its peculiar superadded obligations, its enlarged means, and 
its continual dependance upon the divine favour, all call upon it to honour God, by diffusing 
the knowledge of that revelation which He has vouchsafed to mankind. 

In urging this momentous work, however, I wish to be clearly understood, as connecting 
with the formation and execution of any scheme for the performance of it, every prudent 
care, every just precaution, which may be suitable to the nature of the undertaking, and to 
the wise, humble, mild spirit of that religion which is to be recommended. At present I 
presume to offer no specific proposal, contending only for the general principle ; hut if that 
is recognized, I shall be most ready to submit the ideas I entertain of the manner in which 
it might be safely brought into operation. 

If the considerations already adduced did not sufficiently guard me against the censure 
of launching beyond the ordinary lines of business, I might justly plead that the office 
which you, Gentlemen, exercise, and which I have the honour to hold in common with you, 
summons not unfrequently your attention to subjects of the highest nature,— to the prin- 
ciples of government and the interests of nations ; subjects upon which, having mentioned 
them, I may be permitted to observe, that even a deliberative voice, though to that you are 
not restrained, attaches a trust of great importance to the station of a Director. 

But with respect to the execution of the treatise which is now offered to your perusal, 

I am sensible that I need the utmost indulgence. Incapable at best to clo justice to the 
several topics which it embraces, I might yet, in India, the centre of materials and informa- 
tion relating to them, have produced something less unworthy of notice ; but though I held 
there the leading opinions now advanced, no idea of giving any publicity to them by writing 
ever occurred to me until after my return to this country, when, persuaded of the expediency 
of some attempt of that kind, and incited by a particular occasion, I several years ago 
(445.) b hastily 
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hastily drew up the substance of the present essay. It lias, however, since lien by me 
unused and my other avocations have allowed me merely to revise it, not to form a new work, 
as would certainly have been desirable. To meet a variety of opinions, and to fortify the 
argument which is maintained in it, many things are introduced which must, be already 
known to you, and indeed things which in my own first views I should have deemed 
superfluous ; for, according to my apprehension, the main question is so clear as to need 
little auxiliary illustration. Under all these disadvantages, however, I am content to come 
forward at the call of a greater interest, forming no pretension to literary merit, nor having 
on that score any higher hope, than that you may be pleased to receive this tract on the 
' footin' 1, of one of those many Papers of Business with which the records of your govern- 
ments°have been furnished, by the observation and experience of men whose time and 
thoughts have been chiefly employed in the concerns of active life. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest respect, 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

Charles Grant. 


East India House, \ 
August 16th, 1797. J 
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CHAP. I. 

Introduction ; including a brief Review of British Territorial Administration in 
The East. 

WHATEVER diversity of opinion may have prevailed respecting the past conduct of 
the English iu the East, all parties will concur in oue sentiment, that we ought to study 
tiic happiness of the vast body of subjects which we have acquired there. Upon this propo- 
sition, taken as a truth of tho highest certainty and importance, the following Observations, 
now submitted with great deference, are founded. 

He who ventures to propose a plan which has an air of novelty, at a time when the wildest 
fanaticism in politics and philosophy is pursuing, with impious and inhuman success, the 
indiscriminate subversion of received principles and existing establishments, labours under 
peculiar disadvantages. Truth, however, and reason, always the same, are not to be 
abandoned because they may sometimes be perverted and abused. Of late they have been 
perverted and abused in a way new in the history of the world. The writer of these obser- 
vations holds the spirit that has thus broken forth in the utmost abhorrence, and would stand 
at the remotest distance from its influence. His aim is to promote the peace and happiness 
of men, by pacific aud rational means, and where he is compelled to speak of past or present 
errors and defects, he mentions them with no disposition to censure, but solely with the 
view of doing good. He trusts that if the opinions which he delivers, and the measures 
which he recommends in tho subsequent pnges he patiently and impartially considered, they 
will neither be found inconsistent with right principles', nor pointing to any other than the 
most beneficial consequences. 

Although in theory it never can have been denied that the welfare of our Asiatic subjects 
ought to be the object of our solicitude, yet in practice this acknowledged truth has been 
hut slowly followed up, and some of the inferences which are deducible from it remain, as it 
should seem, still to be discovered. Of bite undoubtedly much has been done, and excel- 
lently done, to improve the condition of our subjects in the East ; yet upon an attentive 
examination, it may perhaps he found that much still remains to be performed. 

It is now five-and-thirty yenrs since the English East India Company, and through that 
Company the British nation, acquired an extensive political power in Hindostan. Some 
time before this period they had been compelled, by the ambition of the French, to take a 
part in contests which had arisen among the Mahomedan Princes on the Coromandel 
Coast ; for the representatives of that nation, the first among the people of Europe who con- 
ceived the design of procuring a dominion out of the broken empire of tbe Moguls, pursued 
their object, by entering systematically into the politics of the Decan, and becoming hence 
the ally of one of the parties contending for tire possession of the Carnatic, the English, who 
foreseeing the success which would probably attend tire unchecked prosecution of this ambi- 
tious enterprizc, and in the consequent aggrandizement of their rivals, the ruin of their own 
commercial establishments, espoused the defensible pretensions of the other side. In this 
struggle they were finally victorious; they gave a Nabob to the Carnatic, who continued to 

depend 
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depend upon them ; and were thus advanced to a certain degree of military and political ' 

importance in the eyes of the natives of that part of India. But that prince was left by I- 

treaty in full possession of the internal government of his territories, nnml exercised all the . . 

powers of sovereignty over the people of them. The only possession which the English territorial 

retained for themselves was a narrow tract of land along the Const of Coromandel, chiefly A,l,mlustrutlon - 
in the vicinity of their principal settlement of Madras. 

Benr/ul was destined to be the seat of British empire in the East The first military- 
operations however of the nation in that province, instead of being prompted by views of 
conquest, wore employed solely for the defence of their principal factory, suddenly, when 
they thought only of the peaceable pursuits of commerce, wantonly attacked by the Nabob 
of the country, the recent successor of an usurper, with a numerous army. The English of 
Calcutta, having neither men nor means adequate to this unexpected service, fell an easy 
prey, and the survivors of the barbarous scenes then exhibited, were driven from their 
plundered settlement, and, destitute of everything, forced to seek a wretched refuge on the 
water. At tliis crisis, the warfare and the political transactions into which the English had 
been led in the Carnatic appeared of new importance. By the result of them, tluTGovurn- 
ment of Madras was itself in a condition to assert by arms the right of the Company and 
the Nation, to the settlements of which they had been dispossessed in Bengal, and to seek a 
compensation for the immense property of which they had been despoiled. 

The right was unquestionable ; it was derived from the lawful sovereign of Ilindostan, 
when the empire was in the zenith of its power, and had long been qnietlv enjoyed. The 
struggle made for the recovery and security of it, which was on our part self-defence, ended 
in the ruin of the aggressor ; for after once breaking with us, lie never thought himself safe 
until we should be extirpated. Fresh plots for our destruction soon terminated a pacifica- 
tion, in which he Imd never been sincere; wo were reduced to the alternative of sufferin'' 
extirpation from our just and ancient possession, or maintaining by force our footing in the 
country against the oppressive ruler of it; and a handful of foreigners driven to this extre- 
mity, accepted the offers of confederacy, which his sanguinary tyranny impelled sonic of the 
principal persons living under his government to make, for his deposition, and the substitu- 
tion of another Mussulman in his room. Perhaps the rigid casuists might not choose to 
defend the expedient of facilitating the progress of our arms, by leaguing with the subjects 
of the Nabob, imminent as our danger and theirs was. This point must he left to lie tried 
upon its own merits ; but whatever decision may be passed concerning it, two things arc in 
fairness entitled to attention in the general consideration of this subject: — First, that it is 
probable the Company and the Nation, had they remained without confederates, never would 
have submitted to be wantonly stript of valuable rights ; therefore the maintenance of them, 
with further accessions of force derived from their own resources, might, have produced the 
discomfiture of their enemy, and by an easy consequence, his loss of power : — Secondly, that 
the confederation into which the English entered was no part of their original plan, but an 
incidental circumstance in the sequel of hostilities. 

From this circumstance, however, viewed in the most unfavourable light, prejudice 1ms 
taken occasion to characterize the whole of their transactions of that period; and the French, 
who as has been said, first of the European nations, conceived the scheme of Indian war and 
conquest, and whoso game of wanton ambition ended in the loss of nil their possessions in 
the East, have not failed to describe the revolution in Bengal ns originating in our lawless 
lust of wealth and dominion. Many of the inflammatory misrepresentations which envious 
disappointed rivalship has prompted them to make, our own countrymen have precipitately 
adopted, not examining whether, in their readiness to testily an abhorrence of injustice to- 
wards the natives of India, they were not inadvertently contributing to do injustice to the 
character of their own nation. But as in any serious inquiry into the duties which we owe 
to our subjects in that country, men of correct principles will naturally he led to carry hack 
their view to the first steps by which we acquired power there, it is hoped that some brief 
elucidation of so important a question, both here and as it may come again into notice in 
the course of this essay, will he deemed no irrelevant digression. 

By the deposition of Surnjah Dowlnh, the provinces which lie had ruled, fell first under 
the control of the English, and subsequently under their immediate management. They 
acquired also among the conquests made from the French soon after this revolution, a tract 
of country on the Coromandel Coast, called from its relative situation, the Northern Cirears ; 
and at a later period, the celebrated district of Benares was annexed by cession to their 

E osscssions on the Ganges. These countries, thus acquired, and now held in lull property 
y the British Nation, joining with them Bombay and Snlsett, are reckoned by that able 
geographer, Major Renncl, to contain 182.(100 square miles; that is, 50,000 square miles 
more than arc, according to him, contained in Great Britain and Ireland; and the popula- 
tion of these extensive regions may he estimated at about fourteen millions.* Besides these 
absolute acquisitions, the fertile territory of Oudc, with its appendages, is to lie reckoned 
among the states dependent on the British power, which are governed internally by their 
own princes; and all the territories which come under tliis description are hv the same 
author computed to contain nearly 100,000 square miles. Supposing their population to 
be in proportion less than that of Bengal, it may he allowable to state it at six millions. 

The conquests lately made in the Mysore Country and on the Malabar Const are to he 
added to the account of the territorial property of the llritish Nation. They have not bee- 

directly 

• The latest estimates would make Bengal, I population of tlieso different posse.-siuus may 
Beliar, and our part of Orissa, to contain at amount to sixteen millions, 
least twelve millions. If they do, the whole | 
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directly comprehended in the foregoing enumeration, because it is intended to speak chiefly 
upon the authority of time and experience; but the observations winch these suggest, 
respecting the people with whom we are already acquainted, will doubtless equally apply to 
those of the same race and principles, who are recently become our subjects 1 he number 
of these last may perhaps be estimated at two millions. Thus the whole aggregate of 
Asiatics who depend immediately and solely upon us for every comfort and happiness ot 
good government, amounts to sixteen millions ;* and those who indirectly and partially 
depend upon us, by living under princes subject to our control, and therefore considerably 
under our influence, if we chose to exert it, even in matters of interior regulation, amount, 
as has been stated, to six millions. Such a charge ns this, a charge of no less than two-and- 
twenty millions-)* of people, must be allowed to be one of the most weighty and serious 
nature, as it constitutes also one of the largest divisions of the power which is distributed 
nmong the rulers of the earth. _ . 

What then has been the eifect of our administration upon the countries which have I bus 
fallen under our dominion? This is no unfair inquiry, nor is it proposed invidiously, but 
as having a relation to the main design of the ensuing pages ; neither shall it be pursued 
upon conjectural positions or by problematical reasonings, but rested on the broad basis of 
general facts, many of which stand conspicuous in the records of our Indian transactions. 
That the snme topics have already been handled by persons of distinguished situations, and 
especially that abilities have been employed upon them fur transcending the humble preten- 
sions of the present writer, would invincibly determine him to abstain from treating of them, 
if his design did not impose this task upon him, and impose it with a view which other 
writers have not exactly proposed to themselves. Happily this undertaking calls not for the 
powers or the details of regular history ; nor on the other hand would it be answered by the 
exhibition of mere results, which would carry more the air of assertions than of facts. 
Facts, therefore, so far circumstantiated as to be seen in their truth and their connection, it 
will be his endeavour to trace with simplicity, and with moderation. 

The account of our territorial management in the East, or of the internal exercise of our 
power in those countries which are now held directly by us, may be conveniently arranged 
into four distinct periods, of which it will be sufficient here to sketch the prominent features ; 
and ns Bengal with its appendant provinces forms both the main portion of our possessions, 
and the scene of our greatest exertions, experience, and progress, that division shall be the 
subject of our present brief review, with only such concluding notice of the other parts, as 
may serve to indicate the state to which they have hitherto advanced. 

In the first period, comprehending eight yeai-s, from 1757 to 1765, the provinces (except- 
ing a few districts ceded to the Company in the course of that time, with the sanction of 
the Mogul Emperor) were continued under the government of Nabobs, to whom the admi- 
nistration of civil and criminal justice, the collection of the revenues, and the general powers 
of internal superintendence and regulation, were left. The English reserved to themselves 
the direction of foreign policy, a controlling military power, a considerable tribute, and 
advantages in trade more extensive than the grants of the Emperors, or the past usage of 
the country, had conceded to them. 

The circumstances of the first revolution seemed to dictate such a division of power ; of 
which, the share vested in the Nabob is usually called, in the writings of that time, the 
Country or the Native Government, as when the mass of both divisions, or the complex 
power, Native and European, was spoken of, it was termed (sometimes in a way of censure) 
the Double Government. To this arrangement the orders of the Company seem to have at 
first restricted their servants, who if they had felt themselves more at liberty, would perhaps 
have deemed it unsafe or inexpedient to enter at once upon the direct charge of a govern- 
ment, to the details of which they were entire strangers. 

But plausible as the system, viewed in gome lights, appeared, it proved in practice unsa- 
tisfactory to all parties, and especially detrimental to the people. The Eastern governments 
arc in general careless as to the interests of their subjects, and this is particularly true of 
Miihomedan rulers. The Nabobs created by the English in Bengal, foreign adventurers 
suddenly raised to power, dependent, suspicious, and rapacious, could have little concern for 
the lasting prosperity of a country, with the government of which, their connection was so 
casual and precarious. Whilst they saw with secret indignation the chief attributes of 
sovereignty in the possession of a handful of commercial men, every way alien to the Asiatic 
world, and so large a share of the riches of the country, devoted through them to a distant 
land; whilst they believed also that the favour of these people was uncertain, they could 
scarcely have any other aim, than to use the time present in making the most of their 
situations. 

And indeed such seems to have been the temper of the other princes more remotely 
placed, who were styled the allies, but who in reality were the dependents of the East India 
Company. Feeling that the same power which supported could also dispossess them, and 
habituated by the whole history and the manners of Ilindostan to the ideas of perfidy and 
of change, they could have no settled confidence in the solidity of their tenures, but be on 
the contrary indisposed to that study to which Eastern rules at the best need a stimulus, 
t le peunanent good of their subjects. Asiatics, accustomed either to absolute command or 
implicit obedience, do not seem well qualified to make a beneficial use of delegated or mixed 
power, llie policy of our dependent allies has in general been directed only to secure them- 
selves 
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selves in their situations: it has been their aim to please the immediate arbiters of their fate, 
and they have found either sagaciously or by incidental discovery, that even running largely 
in debt is one means of interesting many in the stability of thfeir government. But this 
policy is pursued at the expense of their subjects, and the people, both of Arcotand ofOude, 
are with too much foundation represented to he in a wretched condition. A state of depend- 
ence seems also to unfit or indispose the princes who stand to us in this relation, for any 
vigorous co-operation in the external defence of their own territories. Perhaps that species 
of protection to which they have been used, lias enervated them, made them unwilliu" to 
contribute the funds requisite in such cases, and persuaded them that the English wi I Pilot 
suffer those countries of which they are in effect the paramount lords, to lie possessed by 
nny other power. Another evil, more formidable possibly than our experience has vet dis- 
covered, flows from this system ; it enlarges the sphere of advantage to the servants, especially 
the military servants oi the Company, it enlarges the military establishment, militniy 
emoluments, and perhaps encourages, in its consequences, the spirit of military independence. 
The experience we have acquired, may probably establish an opinion of the impolicy of 
forming any new connections of this nature; hut with respect to those which already sub- 
sist, os it is our power which maintains the authority of our dependent allies over their 
subjects, it seems incumbent on us to exert every possible endeavour, consistent with the 
just sense and faith of treaties, that the governments which we thus uphold may render the 
people easy and happy. 

Where the controlling power of the English and the derived power of the dependent 
Nabob met in one place, as in Bengal, they could not long exist together without collision. 
The unwilling submission of the weaker party, and the dominating temper of the stronger, 
soon became too plain; mutual distrust and aversion succeeded; the excesses of individuals 
inflamed the animosity on euch side, and the country became the unfortunate scene of war. 
The cruelties, the rapacity, and the expulsion of Cossim Ali, whom an unhappy policy had 
elevated to power, are sufficiently known. Whether we ascribe his conduct to unprincipled 
ambition, or the licentious encroachments of Europeans and their dependents upon his proper 
authority, or with more probability to both of these causes, and the maddening effect of 
events hurrying him to lengths he had not deliberately purposed, it still exhibited this 
striking spectacle, the English obliged to fight with the creature of their own power, for the 
continuance of that power, nny even for their existence in Bengal ; and the country, instead 
of being better protected under co-existing authorities, suffering grievously by both, and in 
their shock convulsed and torn. What had thus happened, however blnmeahle the cause, 
might happen again ; and this experience purchased at so dear a rate, naturally led the way 
to the acquisition of the Dewannee of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

This may be considered as a point at which a second period of territorial management 
commences. The Dewannee is the office of the Dewan, the title of the provincial collector 
of revenues under the Mogul Emperors, whose policy it was to place the financial adminis- 
tration of the several divisions of the empire, in hands distinct from those entrusted with 
military command and judicial authority. 

The adventurers who upon the decline of the empire, assumed the powers of government 
in the provinces, assumed also the exclusive administration and appropriation of the revenues, 
ns most essential to their views. The rights of the reigning emperor, however, though dis- 
regarded, had never been denied. He was induced, in consideration of ail annual tribute 
to himself, and a handsome stipend to the reigning Nabob, who was nlso a party in this 
treaty, to grant in perpetuity to the East India Company for their own benefit, the l)e- 
wannec, that is in other words, the revenues of those three provinces. He hnd not at that 
time, nor was likely ever to have, the least power to assert his rights; his bestowing that 
grant therefore, on the condition of an ample compensation, was making the most advan- 
tageous use he possibly could make of his pretensions. No other power in Hindostan would 
have given him such favourable terms; and his consciousness of this led him voluntarily to 
propose a cession of the Dewannee. It is thence to be concluded, that in this transaction lie 
was guided chiefly by the exigencies of his own situation ; for his remote distance from the 
seat of the Company’s government must have rendered their influence over him proportional)!)' 
weak. But at the same time it ought to be acknowledged, that the subsequent proceeding 
with him, by which the payment of the stipulated tribute was discontinued, appears to be of 
a more dubious character. This remark also is interjected for the sake of those who question 
the principles on which our acquisitions have been made. 

'l he Company having before held a controlling military power, were thus put in possession 
of the finances of the country, which as an immense estate they were henceforth to manage, 
and to manage for themselves. The collection of the revenues there is known to have been 
till of late a business of extreme intricacy and detail ; the causes of which have been explained 
in a variety of masterly productions, particularly the excellent writings of Mr. Shore* oil 
this subject ; into which, however, it will not be necessary to go farther here than the state- 
ment of certain usages which form the first lines of the Indian system of finance. In Hindus- 
tan, far the greater part of the revenue of the sovereign arises from land ; and it has long 
been the universal practice to form the assessment of government upon the actual produce of 
the soil, and to do this annually. Not unfrequeiitly the share of government has been 
paid in kind. In like manner the landholder regulates the rent of his inferior tenant annually, 
and according to the value of the articles which he raises, whether rice, cotton, sugar, or 
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* Now Sir John Shore, Governor-General, I the important services lie had before rendered 
in which high station lie lias largely added to | to the Company. 
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ony other of the many productions which the soil furnishes. It will easily be perceived, 
that this system, tis it naturally leads to concealment on the one side, requires a constant 
course of vigilance and laborious local investigation on the other, in every rank of persons 
employed in the revenue, from the first officer to the lowest farmer of a village. Again, die 
sovereign is arbiter of the share which he himself shall enjoy of the produce; and though 
anciently his proportion seems to have been moderate, in modern times it has usually been 
very large. Despotism being the principle of government, force is the real, though some- 
times latent instrument which procures acquiescence in his allotments. Without a com- 
pulsory power, ever ready to act, little revenue would be obtained. Arbitrary demand, 
peremptorily enforced on the one hand, sharpens all the arts of evasion, concealment, and 
fraud, on the other. ... rT . . 

Since the fall of the Mogul empire especially, and under the Asiatics, Hindoos, or Maho- 
medans, who have usurped power, the business of collecting the revenues has been a most 
debasing struggle between the superior and inferior in every gradation. New taxes upon a 
thousand pretences, often false and preposterous, have been imposed even in direct 
breach of agreements before made. The revenue officers of every rank have exacted for 
themselves, besides collecting the demands of government; and from this fruitful source of injus- 
tice, severity, chicane, and meanness, have flowed innumerable evils to the community. Want 
of principle in the landholders and occupants of the soil has led the government to give 
them as little credit for their rents as possible; so that payment may in some places be 
required at the end of every month, or more often, by eight instalments in the year. From 
the inferior occupants of the soil, care is taken to secure arrears before the crops are removed 
from the ground, for otherwise from the poverty and artifices of that description of persons, 
those arrears will generally be in effect lost; because if they are recovered at a future period, 
it is in reality by an application of the produce of a new year, which having its own 
exigencies, will thence probably also owe a balance at the close. And as hence the necessity 
of summary proceeding with the renters has been pleaded, their complaints have not been 
allowed to suspend the payment of the demand on them; but this unremitting exaction has 
afforded the agent the opportunity of keeping his own malversations covered. 

These elucidations may convey a faint idea of the vast detail and attendant difficulty of 
the Indian system of finance, notwithstanding the apparent simplicity of its fundamental 
principle* ; but they also suggest that the power which enforces the payment of the 
revenues, as it is operative at all times and conies home to all persons, must be the first in the 
consideration of the peoplef. 

The Company therefore were now not only to reap the produce of the country, but were 
virtually invested with the interior government of it, none of the prerogatives of dominion 
remaining to the Nabobf, excepting the judicial power, which was attended with no political 
importance. It was not however the policy of their servants, nor did they at first think 
themselves able to exercise all this power; but in entering upon their new privileges they 
made use of ministers who had served the Nabob in the affairs of the revenue. The people 
were taught henceforth to regard the Company as their masters ; but they were treated with 
through the medium of the same persons with whom, as agents of the Nabob, they had 
before transacted. No Englishman was employed in the districts, or in the details of the 
collections, that is to say of the Dewannee lands§. The Mahomednn and Hindoo ministers 
of the revenue managed the whole, appointing all the subordinate officers, laying their 
general schemes of assessment before the principal servants of the Company, reporting to 
them the state of the collections from time to time, mid disposing of the money received into 
the exchequer, according to their orders. The only persons who in the districts represented 
the Company in the exercise of the new powers they had acquired, were the same persons 
who on behalf of the native government exercised the like powers in them before; neverthe- 
less, the effects of this change, besides the transfer of the financial rights and profits of the 
country to new hands, were many and important. 

The wants and desires of the Company at home seemed to grow with this immense 
acquisition. Their servants abroad were suspicious, and not without reason, that all the 

sources 


• The most methodical and full exposition 
extant of the Mogul system of finance is to be 
found in the Analysis of the Revenues of Bengal 
by Mr. James Grant, a work which, though it 
ought to have been set on foot by government 
at the moment of acquiring the Dewaunee, was 
never attempted till he, from private curiosity, 
entered upon it many years afterwards, when 
the obtainment of accurate information on sucli 
a subject was become peculiarly difficult. In 
this elaborate treatise, bo lias developed with 
minute detail, both the principles of the Mogul 
system of finnnee and the sources and amount of 
tho revenues collected from every division, great 
and small, of the soubah of Bengal, as well in 
remote periods as in the year preceding tho 
assumption of the Dewannee. It contains a 
more complete account of the lands of Bengal 
than that rendered to our government by the 

mrt&BwsTiya m<MMm ■ 


being in manuscript among the records of the 
Company, and too much loaded with technical 
and involved language, the fundamental prin- 
ciple also of the Mogul system of finance having 
since been superseded in our practice; but it is 
the product of extraordinary disquisitory powers 
employed upon a curious and interesting subject. 

f Strictly speaking, it must be supreme. Tho 
power of the Emperor went along with his 
Dewan. The English possessed the Dewannee 
only because they had power (which was not 
used before) to assert the grant. 

| ' Who was the descendant of Jaffier Ali Khan, 
the first Nabob raised by the English, with whom 
a treaty had been made, in virtue of which, the 
succession was continued in his family. 

} Some districts, as observed above, were by 
cession before in the hands of the Company; who 
also had possessed commercial factories in the 
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sources of revenue might not he fniiiv disclosed to them ; and they were alarmed lest the 
amount of it should decline under their management. The progressive accessions of the 
Company also enlarged the views of every European in the provinces, and of the nutive 
dependents of Europeans. Power was not, as in the former system of govt rumen t, inherent 
in one person only, but in many persons, all of whom therefore it invested with a portion of 
its consequence. The native ministers of the revenue wished to grulily the eager views of 
the Company, and to conciliate the general favour of the English. They had likewise 
their own interests and their numerous dependents to serve, and to serve whilst opportunity 
lasted ; but whatever extraordinary funds they might with these aims seek to possess, as ail 
parties concurred in the urgency of keeping up the standard of the public income, the only 
means left them, exclusive of the salaries they enjoyed, were private imposts, monopolies, or 
appropriations of one kind or another; and if, as has been affirmed with great appearance 
of truth, certain portions of the government lands were omitted in the accounts presented to 
their new masters, the burthen upon the rest must from this cause, as Irani others, have 
fallen the heavier. 

Difficulties began to be experienced in realizing the assessment. A set of coercive officers 
or rather farmers of the revenue were employed in the districts to ensure and quicken the 
payment. These men, chiefly adventurers from Tartary or Persia, executed their business 
vigorously. Unfeeling and rapacious, uncertain of holding their employments beyond the 
year, they lost no time in amassing money for themselves; and the Zeniundurs, or principal 
landholders, made every extraordinary demand upon them, the ground of still more excessive 
demands upon the inferior tenants. 

Compulsory measures came also to he used in providing the investment of the Company. 
As the new wealth poured into their treasury could he realized in Europe only by the 
medium of commerce, the orders for that investment were at once augmented two or three 
fold. The produce of every country and the demand for that protluee having a certain i ela- 
tion to each other, it was impossible tlint the funds now destined for the purchase of commo- 
dities on account of the Company, could be invested at once without extruding private 
merchants. European individuals also, confident now both of protecting ami controlling 
their native agents, employed them in trade all over the country ; and the foreign Euro- 
pean companies and their dependents, availing themselves of the substitution of the 
milder genius of English rule, for the prompt despotism of the Muhomeduns, everywhere 
increased their pretensions and activity. 'Flic manufacturers were not unlrequently obliged 
to accept the English Company’s employ, and even those private agents required a preference 
to other traders. Some of the native dealers retired. Doth natives and foreigners, 
especially those attached to the other European companies, com plained ; though the latter 
not always reasonably nor temperately; and in a word, violence and disorder became too 
prevalent. 

Wherever the native agents of the English trailers went, they assumed power; they inter- 
fered in the affairs of the country, and even in the proceedings of the courts of justice, which 
the Company still left solely under the control of the Nabob. These courts, which ought to 
have been the sure refuge of the oppressed, were before systematically venal, and ia a time or 
divided power and general relaxation, were become so scandalously corrupt, as to constitute 
one of the most intolerable evils under which the country groaned. 
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All these causes operating with the energy of a new revolution, produced a great and un- 
happy pressure upon the country. It was in fact without a proper head. The English ad- 
ministration left the internal government to the native ministers, and these, little under the 
influence of public spirit, (a rare quality among the Asiatics,) intent chiefly un the affairs of 
the revenue, were unwilling to offend by honestly resisting the licentiousness of individuals. 

With respect however to the Company and to Europeans in general, these various evils 
proceeded more from the elatioil of new success, from extravagant notions of the resources 
of the country, and unreflecting eagerness, limn from intentional rapacity. They did not 
feel that the cognizance of the internal affairs of the country was n duty resting upon their, 
and they may have implicitly given credit to the ministers, more intelligent than themselves, 
for a regard to that important concern. For these cause-, nnd the remoteness of the seat of 
English government, placed near one of tile extremities of the country, they remained igno- 
rant of the true state of the interior, nor were they fully aware that the natives whom they 
employed would exercise against their own countrymen any power, even falsely assumed, in 
the most unfeeling and iniquitous manner. They hud nut, in liia , at all precousitlcml 
the probable effects of so great a change as the assignment of the Dewmiuce to the 
Company*. 

In less than four years these effects showed themselves very plainly. The country exhi- A. D. 1769. 
hited unequivocal signs of impoverishment null decay. The trade to the other parts of 
India was reduced, and the revenues, with increased exertions, could not In: kept up to 
their first standard. In truth, upon a comparison of the state of the country in the year 
1757, after the battle of Plassev, and in 176!), when the power of the English, in one form 
or another, had predominated twelve years, the result is extremely against the revolution. 

The English are not directly chargeable with the misconduct of the Nabobs and their 
ministers to whom they entrusted authority, especially with die ruinous enormities of Cos- 
sim Ali ; hut in the transfer of the country to a set of European merchants, consequences 


were 


* Mr. Verelst, who was Governor of Bcnj 
during this period, was certainly a man of f 


I I Iis successor, Mr. Carter, was also a very honest 
and amiable innu. 
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were involved unfavourable to its prosperity. The specie which those merchants and others 
had for a long series of years annually imported, ceased to flow in. The English Company 
bought their Tar^e investment, increased to three times the amount at which it stood when 
hullTon was brought to pay for it, with the revenue of the provinces; other companies made 
their purchases with money received from English individuals, who also derived it from the 
country ; and this was to be the system thenceforward, at least for the greater part of the 
exports.’ Neither did the evil stop here. Both the Company arid private persons exported 
lar<re sums of specie collected there. The quantity thus extracted from the country, even 
w itl,in the period spoken of, was astonishing. A want of circulating medium began to he 
felt. These drains, added to the immense treasures which the extortion of Cossim Ali 
enabled him to carry off, exceedingly reduced the stock of the country, and the disorders 
which had arisen in the districts threatened to impair its annual produce. The first person 
who had the integrity and resolution to call the attention of government to the unhappy state 
of the country, was Mr. Beclier, resident at the Durbar. 

Certainly a great deal was due from ns to the people in compensation of the evils which the 
establishment of our power had introduced among them ; and in return for the vast advan- 
tages which wc reaped from the change, it was hut fit that what the country hud suffered, or 
was subjected unavoidably to lose by being dependent upon us, should be repaid by all the 
benefits which good government, in consistency at least with that dependence, could bestow. 
And there was in the national genius of Britain, formed by superior lights, and juster prin- 
ciples, and possessed of higher energies, what might still render that country happier than it 
had ever been before. 

To discover and suppress the abuse of trust and power in the collection of the revenues, in 
llie purchase of the investment, and in the conduct of the courts of justice*, were the objects 
of another institution, which forms the commencement of a third period of territorial manage- 
ment. English servauts of the Company were sent as supervisors into the districts, and the 
coercive officers whom the ministers had employed, were withdrawn. The supervisors were 
furnished with a commission of investigation and active superintendence over the various 
departments of provincial administration, the slate, the peace, and order of the country; 
but without the direct charge of any department. To many persons in Europe these pro- 
gressive assumptions of power may have appeared ns so many exorbitant encroachments; hut 
whatever may have been thought at first even by judicious men, if we determined to retain 
the country and to govern it either to the benefit of the people, or to our own, they were neces- 
sary. From the first acquisition of n controlling power to the possession of the entire 
executive government of those provinces, it has been found that there was no point at which to 
rest. Experience evinced that in every intermediate stage, the interest of the country was 
neglected, and the abuses of power more felt than its protection. Our national standard 
of sentiments and morals, undoubtedly gives a comparative elevation to the character of those 
who are reared under it. The European servants of the Company therefore, who were also 
held by greater responsibilities, were worthy of more confidence than transient adventurers, 
ignorant and barbarous, from the upper Asia. This institution was the first step towards an 
English provincial administration, and the remote beginning of a new system, more open to 
the influences of the British genius and principles. 

The supervisors rendered considerable service. Their presence in the districts imposed 
a restraint upon the native officers, and their inquiries and interferences, whilst they evinced 
the wretched state of the interior, checked many evils. But they Imd acted only a very short 
time when the country began to suffer from another calamity, which in the end overwhelmed 
it in misery, incomparably more dreadful than all it had before endured. This was the famine 
that began in the year 1769, nnd continued through the greatest part of 1770 ; of which, ns 
few circumstantial relations have been given, perhaps the following account may not be 
unacceptable. 

The principal food of the great body of the people who inhabit our provinces, is rice. Of 
this, from the fertility of the soil, the joint effect or nit ardent sun nnd of saturating periodical 
rains, they have annually two crops, besides a variety of other grain nnd pulse. The first 
crop of rice is gathered in about the end of August, the second (which is the greatest) early 
in December; and the other inferior articles from the month of February till the end of 
April ; so that the ground brings forth almost all the year round. In general the produce 
is so abundant ns to render Bengal the granary of India, nnd it is but at considerably distant 
intervals that n season fails. The natives, indolent, improvident fatalists, nnd exposed till 
of late to he tnxed in proportion to the produce they raised, or even to have any apparent 
superfluity invaded by their brethren in power, had never adopted the practice of keeping a 
stock of grain in case of dearth. When a season of drought therefore occurs, the sun, 
usually the great agent in fertility, parches the ground. Scarcity ensues; a scarcity aggra- 
vated by the eagerness which people then show to purchase rice, and by the artifices of the 
grain dealers, who are skilful in taking advantage of the public apprehension. If drought 
extended through two successive seasons, it would almost inevitably follow that the quantity 
of grain in the country would not he equal to the consumption of a people whose lives 
depend on the supply of this article; for extremity of want will not induce the Hindoos in 
general to resort to animal food, especially the flesh of the cow, because of the horror with 
which they regard an act that they are taught to believe would incur the dreadful punish- 
ment 

* Privnte European traders and the Native I orders in the districts, were by this time brought 
•agentsof Europeans, who had in the beginning of under considerable restraint. 
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meat of loss of cnste in this life, anil torments or degrading transmigrations in the next. The 
periodical rains begin early in June, and continue with intermissions till late in October, 
commonly falling more plentifully in the last two months. 

The crops of December 17(18 and August 1769, were both scanty ; and throughout the 
month of October 1769, the usunl period of heavy rains, which are absolutely necessary for 
the latter crop of rice, hardly a drop fell. The almost total failure of a third crop, after the 
deficiency of the two preceding ones, filled all men with consternation and dismay. Some 
hope was still placed in the crops of inferior grain, usually reaped between February and 
April, which every endeavour was exerted to increase; but the refreshing showers that 
annually fall in what are called the dry months, between January and May, also failed, and 
in the fatal year 1770 there was scarcely any rain till late in May. The heat was insufferable, 
and every kind of grain or pulse then growing was in a great degree dried upon the ground. 
Nothing appeared but universal despondence anil unavoidable destruction ; for the same 
calamity extended to the Upper India, and there was no neighbouring country that had been 
used to lumish Bengal with rice by sea, or that could afford an adequate supply. 

The Company’s administration and the native ministers early took the alarm’, and entered 
upon such precautionary measures as were within their power. In September 1769 the 
English anil all their dependents were absolutely prohibited from trading in riee; not because 
they or any other set of people were at all suspected of having been monopolizing that article, 
but lest on the temptation of very high prices, European influence should in any form 
operate to collect such undue quantities as might aggravate the scarcity. General and strict 
injunctions were also published against hoarding grain, buying or selling it clandestinely, or 
carrying on any dealings in it but at the public markets; and a stock of rice, amounting to 
60,000 mnunds, was laid in for the use of the army, a measure to which the preservation 
of our military power and indeed of the country may be ascribed ; for it is not to be doubted 
that want would have made the soldiery throw off' all command, and seek subsistence with 
their arms in their hands, which must have produced total anarchy. The prime mover in 
all these measures also was Mr. Becher®, resident at the Durbar. 

The famine was felt in all the northern districts of Bengal ns early as the month of 
November 1769, and before the end of April following, had spread desolation through the 
three provinces. Rico rose gradually to four, and at length to ten times its usual price, but 
even at that rate was not to lie had. Lingering multitudes were seen seeking subsistence 
from the leaves and bark of trees. In the country the highways anti fields were strewed, in 
towns the streets and passages chonked, with the dying and the dead. Multitudes flocked 
to Moorshednbnd, the capital. It became more necessary to draw supplies to that city, and 
no endeavour was spared to bring all die grain in the country to market. Subscriptions 
were set on foot. The Company, the Nabob, the Ministers, European and unlive individuals, 
contributed for feeding the poor. In Moorsheilubad alone 7,000 were daily fed for several 
months, and the same practice was followed in oilier places; but the good effects were 
hardly discernible amidst the general devastation. In and about the capital, the mortality 
increased so fast, that it became necessary to keep a set of persons constantly employed in 
removing the dead from the streets and roads, and these unfortunate victims were placed 
in hundreds on rafts and floated down the river. At length the persons employed in this 
sad office died also, probably from the noxious effluvia they imbibed ; anil for a time, dogs, 
jackalls, and vultures were the only scavengers. It was impossible to stir abroad without 
breathing an offensive air, without hearing frantic cries, and seeing numbers of different ages 
and sexes in every stage of suffering and death. The calamity was not less in other 
quarters; in many places whole families, in others, the people of entire villages, had expired. 
Even in that country there were persons who fed on forbidden and abhorred animals, nay, 
the child on its dead parent, the mother on her child. At length a gloomy calm succeeded. 
Dentil had ended the miseries of a great portion of the people, and when a new crop came 
forward in August, it had in some parts no owners. The number which fell in this period 
of horror has been variously estimated, and may perhaps be moderately taken at three 
millions. 

It must be very evident from a simple review of this desolating event, that it was the 
visitation of Heaven, not the work of man. Those Eastern countries hnve unhappily been 
too well acquainted with this species of calamity in all ages. Upon turning to the last 
century only, the records of the Company mention a destructive famine in Surat and the 
neighbouring countries about the year 1630. Dow gives an account of a prodigious one 
almost general in the Mogul empire, anno 1661. Instances might easily be multiplied by a 
more particular research ; in our time, we have seen several on the Coast of Coromandel, the 
last of which a few years ago destroyed multitudes. Since the awful mra of 1770, there hnve 

been 
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* A man noted for liis honesty and humanity ; 
whose anxiety and exertions for alleviating the 
miseries of that whole period ended in an illness 
that almost cost him Iris life. Yet on his return 
to England lie found himself traduced as the 
author of the famine. This calumny is said to 
hnve had its rise at the French settlement of 
Clmndernngore, in the vicinity of which nn agent 
of his had in the year 1769, before things came to 
extremity, some articles of the provisions of the 
former year selling off, and among thorn a parcel 


of rice, in value about 20.000 rupees. Perhaps 
the puvehnse of a stock of rice for the Company’s 
troops may also have contributed to suggest the 
idea of a monopoly. It is from a MS. account, 
of which the materials were furnished by him 
when the oventwas recent, that this relation (of 
the facts stated in which tlio writer hereof was 
also an eye-witness) is chiefly taken. 

Another gentlemen, still living, was also 
accused of boing the author of the famine, 
though lie was in England when it commenced. 
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been two seasons of great scarcity in Bengal, the years 1783 and 1788. The dearth in those 
years was only partial, but lire common people were driven to great distress, and some 
perished. Lord Cornwallis seeing how much the country was exposed to calamities of this 
sort, instituted public granaries in Bengal, in which a slock of grain should always be pre- 
served against emergencies. Indeed, if we could suppose that any man or set of men, espe- 
cially European servants of the Company, who had easy means of acquiring wealth, could 
have been so iron-hearted as to form the design of enriching themselves by withholding 
sustenance from their fellow creatures; if we could suppose they could have borne the sight, 
even for the first week or day, of the miseries under which a whole people were sinking; if 
we could suppose further that after denying everything human for the sake of gain, they 
could so fur forego their own object as, instead of accepting a four-fold, nay ten-fold price, 
to allow those who would purchase, to die in immense multitudes for want; if we could 
entertain all these extravagant suppositious, and the equally extravagant one of a general 
monopoly of the produce of a great country, still a little cool reflection upon the means of 
accomplishing a scheme so flagitious, would show that the execution of it would be absolutely 
impracticable. 

It is perfectly established that the dearth was general over the three provinces, and in all 
ruinously severe. A monopoly, therefore, if that had been the cause, must have been general 
also. It is easy to conceive how one qunrter could he deprived of its produce to supply 
another, but when in all quarters there was a like destitution, if we suppose this to have 
proceeded from monopoly, we must also suppose not a simple operation of emptying one 
district to fill another, still less to surcharge any other, because that would be to go from a 
better market to a worse one, but a local monopoly in every township, keeping vp, not sending 
away, the grain found within its circle. Let us now inquire into the lowest quantity of 
grain that can he supposed to linve been hoarded. In the course of twelve months, three 
millions of people are estimated to have died: that is, nearly one-third of the whole popula- 
tion; but ns a third of the usual allowance of food might have preserved life, we should hence 
he led to conclude that the grain retailed in that year was two-thirds at least below the 
quantity usually vended. As, further, the failure would fall chiefly on those who in times of 
common plenty earned only a subsistence, and these may he computed nl eight in ten of the 
community, the deficiency in the supply of the markets that year may well be rated at 
two-thirds of the usual consumption of eight millions of people, that is somewhat more than 
one-half of the whole quantity brought to market in ordinary times: and if this was occa- 
sioned by monopoly, so much must have been kept up. But let us assume, what would be 
the most plausible theory, that a real scarcity, to a certain extent, was rendered severely 
fatal by the supervention of monopoly ; of what magnitude must we conceive the monopoly 
to be, in order to become thus operative. Here we must go on an ample supposition; 
for if monopolists hail thought of contenting themselves with collecting, for instance, only n 
month’s demand at a time, their main purpose, would have been defeated, because in the 
meanwhile the rest would have found a distribution in die usual way. They must therefore 
have bought up largely at or before the reaping of a crop, and bought up more than they 
withheld, because part of their purchases we must suppose would be resold. If then we admit 
areal scarcity which would have occasioned a mortality of a million oi people, (which prejudice 
has never granted,) and ascribe the mortality of the other two millions who perished, to 
monopoly, concluding, ns we are obliged, that this monopoly consisted only of two great 
operations, that is, on the December crop of 1768, and the August crop of 1769, then the 
quantity of grain hoarded up will turn out to have been one-thirii of the market supply of ordi- 
nary years; and assigning in such years to ten millions of persons, the young and the adult taken 
together, half a seer (or n pound) of rice per diem, which is a moderate allowance, that third 
will amount to six hundred and four millions of seers, or fifteen millions of maunds ; which 


at a rupee each, a probable purchase price in u time of real scarcity whicli we here suppose, 
will amount to fifteen millions or a crore and a half of rupees, one half perhaps of the whole 
circulating medium of the provinces at that time, and such a capital in the hands of those 
suspected of being concerned, ns no extravagance of credulity can hold to be supposahle. 

But we have not yet seen all the difficulties. The three provinces contain 150,000 square 
miles, and if we reckon fifteen square miles for the sphere of one monopoly agent, (which 
surely, after allowing for water, is an average full as much as he could compass,) and reckon 
further two assistants only to ench agent, we shall have thus ten thousand monopoly stations, 
and thirty thousand persons employed at them. Such a set of operations, or the hundredth 
pnrt of them, and operations continued through a whole year, would have furnished uncon- 
trollable evidence to all men. The natives are indeed patient in suffering, when they think 
suffering inevitable; they suffered in dial calamity with wonderful passiveuess; but if they 
lind traced their miseries to any source like this, the country would have soon rung with 
their complaints. They are known to he clamorous even on trivial occasions where any 
redress is possible. They have been known in a. time of scarcity, merely apprehended or 
artificial, to have carried urgent representations against the grain dealers ; they did so at the 
period spoken of, as long ns they thought that those dealers secreted any grain, which 
according to their usual practice they may have done, thereby unnecessarily adding to the 
evil. But very probably, if the people had seen that the calamities of that period proceeded 
from liu man hands, they would not have borne diem; they would have helped themselves 
to grain ; perhaps have risen upon their European masters. No, they well knew and 
acknowledged whence their distresses came; they foresaw them in the drought of successive 
seasons, a drought not confined to their provinces; and felt in them the dispensation ofa supe- 
rior Power, This was one of those severe inflictions of the Almighty, by whicli offending crea- 
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universe. Those poor people sought by superstitious observances to propitiate their deities, but No. 1. 

they were “ Gods that coidd not save" and their votaries remained without any moral change. 

The members of administration appointed from England by Parliament in 1773, a few British territorial 
years after the famine, with a special view to the discovery of abuses, men zealous in the Administration, 
execution of their trust, and free in expressing the most unfavourable opinions, never inti- 
mated the suspicion of monopoly, but always spoke of the famine ns a natural evil of most 
destructive consequences, still visible in the country. Lord Cornwallis, if lie had not judged 
in the same way, would not have contented himself with proposing only the simple preven- 
tive of an establishment for storing part of the surplus produce of plentiful years. Yet 
wonderful to consider, without any proof, without investigation, without one well authenti- 
cated adequate fact, the belief of a monopoly by some servants of the India Company has 
been, and perhaps may still be, very general in the western world. The French of Chander- 
nngore, like the rest of that nation, too ready to blacken the British conduct in Indin, are 
accused, and with apparent reason, of being the authors of this tale. From Chnndernugore 
it first passed to Calcutta, and from these places it was then transmitted to Paris, to London, 
and to all Europe. It has been registered as truth in the page of history, lias been the 
public subject of religious lamentation, has been embalmed in verse, and still remains such 
a foul stain upon the British character, as the annals of any people can hardly parallel. 

Such is the power of credulity. In this case it not only “ gave to airy nothing a local habi- 
tation and a name,” but it ascribed to a phantom, effects, which had thnt phantom been 
a reality, it was incapable of producing. Nothing short of an absolute want of a sufficient 
stock of food in the country, could have occasioned so dreadful a devastation of the human 
race. The whole idea of a monopoly of any kind or degree, (unless such a natural aggrava- 
tion of real scarcity as the eagerness of the people to lay in some store, and the reteution 
of native grain dealers may have created,) the present writer, himself an eye-witness of that 
dire calamity, and with particular means of information, most assuredly believes to be with- 
out foundation, and to have originated in calumny or in error. This testimony, due to truth 
and to the British character, he is able deliberately and conscientiously to deliver; and 
though his main design may not have called for so full an exposition of a collateral subject, 
yet since the current of time swiftly removes the opportunities of giving and receiving 
• information, he hopes he shall be pardoned in availing himself of the present occasion to 
perform what he thinks an active of justice and of duty. 

The subject of territorial administration shall now be continued. In 1772 the principle A.D. 1772. 
of sending English supervisors into the districts, considered here as introducing a third 
period, wus enlarged by a very important measure which completed the change begun in 
the adoption of thnt principle. The Company stood Ibrth as Dewan : hitherto the office 
continued to be executed by native ministers who resided at Moorshedabad, the old seat of 
government and of the public Exchequer. These ministers, with the officers whom they 
employed in the districts, were now laid aside, and the Company by the agency of their 
own servants, took upon themselves the entire care and collection of the revenues. The 
Governor and Council with their former controlling power, joined that of cognizance and 
executive management, which had been till then vested in those ministers. They removed 
the ostensible seal of Government and of the Exchequer to Calcutta, the principal English 
settlement ; they divided the three provinces into collectorships, and stationed an European 
servant of the Company in each of those divisions as collector. 

This change threw also the judicial administration of the country in civil affairs, into the 
hands of the English. Under the government which the Mahoinedans bad for many cen- 
turies maintained in Bengal, they established also their own system of laws, and it was the 
standard of decision in all cases civil and criminal, exclusive of those between Hindoos, 
which were determined by the code of thnt people. The Nnzim, or ruler, in person executed 
the office of supreme criminal judge. By deputy he also administered iu the principal civil 
court appointed for the cognizance of all matters of property, excepting claims of land and 
inheritance, which fell within a third department called the Dewaimee Adawlct, or Court of 
the Dewan, to whom, as the Emperor’s officer for the collection of the revenues, all causes 
relating to the details of thnt extensive province, and particularly to property in land, were 
referred. From the lime of the Company’s accession to the office of Dewan, the authority of 
the Dewnnnee Court naturally enough increased, till at length it became in effect the sole 
tribunal for civil suits. In this state, as appertaining to the department of the revenues, it 
fell into the charge of the Company’s servants when they assumed the executive manage- 
ment of that branch ; and they immediately proceeded to make various regulations and 
improvements in the administration of civil justice. They appointed a Provincial Dewnnnee 
Court in every colleclorship, over which the English collector was to preside; they even 
modified, in some respects, the administration of criminal justice, which was peculiarly the 
province of the Nabob; appointing inferior criminal courts in the districts, and subjecting 
them, ns well ns the principal criminal court, to English superintendence. Thus every inter- 
posing medium between the English and their Indian subjects was removed; they came 
then to transact immediately with each other. The direct authority of the English pervaded 
the interior of the provinces, and the Native or Country Government , saving only the prero- 
gative of the Nabob as chief criminal magistrate, was in form and in fact done away. 

Many obstacles to good government were dissipated by this change. The English ad- 
ministration entered upon their new functions with a tone of intelligence and vigour. 

Besides introducing more method and order into the conduct of the public business, they 
set themselves to correct some of the most prominent of those abuses by which the country 
(445.) c 4 had 
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had been so long oppressed. In collecting the revenue, for instance, from the ryots or hus- 

No. 1. bandmen, there was no fixed standard. Agreements did indeed pass between the land- 
— ~ 0 holders and their tenants at the beginning of the year (for their leases extended only to one 

Mr. Grant’s State .x ^ ut ns before hinted, those agreements were commonly broken by the stronger party 

of Society in Asia. n ,| 10lls , uu | p re ten C es, of which the superior made himself the judge, and this practice 

opened a door of exaction to every surbordinnle officer of the revenue. Hence the people 
' never knowing what portion of the produce of tlieir labour would be left to them, were not 
only impoverished but discouraged from exertion. 

Exactions still more scandalous were practised in the judicial courts. The Phousdary, 
or criminal court, raised n revenue by the imposition of fines upon crimes and misdemeanors 
tried before it, having thus a direct interest in the multiplication of accusations, and in 
findin" the accused guilty. The government of 1772 styles its exactions, “ detestable ami 
unauthorized, but yet imitated by every farmer and nurnil in the province." 

The Deioamce ,' or civil court, in like manner, wherever it could, had recourse to heavy 
arbitrary fines. Things however sanctioned by the native government even down to the period 
now spoken of, may give a more striking iden of the state of the country. In law concerns, 
the civil courts were allowed to take a commission, sometimes amounting to one-fourth, 
upon the sums recovered on their awards; in the revenue, the inhabitants of a town or dis- 
trict, however reduced in number, were obliged to make up the assessment at which that 
division Imd been rated by government, that is, to pay the rents of those who were dead or 
fled, as well as their own. This principle, which must surprise persons ncquuinted with that 
country, was acted upon even after the famine ; nud the greutest. wonder is, how the people 
could subsist under such accumulated barbarous impositions. 

The English government of 1772 appears to have set out in the sincere desire of alleviat- 
ing the sufferings of that people. But the first great financial measure which they adopted 
produced most unhappy effects. In opposition to the annual leases, which were certainly 
very exceptionable, the idea of farming the lands for long terms of years had been fre- 
quently suggested, and came at length to be regarded as a remedy for many existing evils. 
Sufficient attention however was not paid to the wide distinction which exists between the 
landholder having an interest in the soil, and the revenue farmer, whose principal object it 
must ever be not to consider the permanent welfare of a district or an estate, but the best 
return he can draw from it within the term of his engagement. The desire of keeping up 
the collections as near ns possible to their former standard, still haunted the councils of the 
Directors at home and of the servants abroad. Under the idea that there were hidden re- 
sources in the country, (which might be so far justified, that early subductions and alien- 
ations had been made from the Exchequer Innds, but the resumption of them was become 
extremely difficult, whilst the general circumstances of the country had decayed,) and in 
the view of uniting increase of revenue with ease to the people, it was determined to lease 
the Innds of Bengal on farm for five years, and that their utmost value might be ascer- 
tained, these farms were put up to public auction. Calcutta banians, money dealers, and 
adventurers, were among the highest bidders. The country was hence given into their 
hands, under a positive condition indeed for the equitable treatment of the occupants of the 
soil, but the ancient usage of collecting the instalment of the month, within the month, 
was still followed by the farmers; and if there was any interference with even the most 
violent exercise of their authority, they had to plead the impossibility of realizing the 
revenue and making good their engagements. The English collectors, nfraid perhaps of 
having a failure in the revenue ascribed to them, were seldom willing to interpose except in 
flagrant cases; and the poor people preferring often the first loss to subsequent litigations, 
or wearied out by the protractions of the other party, had little redress. At the end of five 
years, an immense balance of the stipulated revenue was due by the farmers, and the country 
having been in effect delivered again into the hands of natives, still continued to suffer. 

It has been said in favour of the English government, that under it, and even within the 
period of which we now treat, Bengnl 1ms enjoyed a tranquillity from hostile assaults and 
commotions, rarely experienced under its former masters. But though little disposed to 
panegyrize Mnhomcdan governments, we must observe, that this comparison can hardly be 
meant to extend to the times anterior to the dismemberment of the Mogul Empire. The 
usurpation of Aliverdi Khan who waded to power through perfidy and blood*, provoked 
the court of Delhi to encourage an invasion of the country by the Mahrattas, and for 
several years they hnrassed the districts west of the Ganges, the far larger divisions on the 
eastern side of that river remaining all the time perfectly safe. But from the establishment 
of Aurungzebe on the imperial throne, until the invasion of Nadir Shaw, a period of eighty 
years, Bengal enjoyed profound peace without, and experienced only few, and these trans- 
ient, disturbances within. 

If, however, a comparison of this kind is to be instituted, it must be carried much further. 
Under the government of the Inst two regular viceroys, Jnffier Khan and Slnijah Khan, who 
ruled in succession near forty years f, the stnte of the country was eminently flourishing, 
and is yet a subject of celebrity. Jaffier Khan indeed appears to have been cnlpnbly ns 

well 

Surajalt Dowlali, who wns deprived of the 
musnud and his life in consequence of the battle 
of Plasscy, anno 1737; so that from the death of 
Shujfth Khan to the ascendency of the English 
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| Sluijah Khan died in 1739, and wns succeed- 
ed by his son, Sirferaz Khan, who wns deposed 
and slain hy Aliverdi Khun in 1741. Aliverdi 
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well as unnecessarily severe in inflicting personal punishments upon the zemindars, and ~7 ‘ 

this part of his conduct has brought reproach upon his memory; but he strenuously pro- ~ Na *• 
tectcd the common people, and most ably administered the affairs of the soubah. His Brt'lit "to O 
successor is represented to have been a man singularly beneficent and humane. Under AiklLatratioT 
both, the taxes were little felt, and in the time of the latter, though the annual tribute 
remitted to Delhi was usually a crore of rupees, local collectors were seldom requisite, the 
zemindars paying their rents immediately into the royal treasury. Even after the usurpation 
of Aliverdi Khan, that class of persons was so opulent, as at one time to give him 
a donation of a crore of rupees, and at another time fifty lacs, towards defraying his extra- 
ordinary expences in repelling the Mahrattas. The general power and authority of the 
empire were a protection to this dependency of it; its military force, especially during the 
long administration of Jaffier Khan, was inconsiderable, its civil administration simple and 
economical, and it had no separate political relations to maintain with neighbouring or 
foreign countries. Easy, in short, in its finances, moderate in its expenditure, and free 
from the state, the charges, and cares of independent dominion, its inhabitants enjoyed, in 
the occupations of agriculture nnd commerce, public peace and abundance. Under the 
violent assumption of Aliverdi Khan, its connections of a political nature were still very 
limited, for it had nothing to fear from its neighbours, except on the western side, and he 
seems never to have cast an ambitious view beyond the provinces which he wrested from the 
family of his ancient master. But Bengal, as held by us, possesses the rank of a sovereign 
state ; it is the head member of an empire whose parts are remotely separate from each other, 
nnd intermix with the territories of several powerful princes; it contributes to the support 
and defence of the other divisions of British Asia; and supposing its system of foreign policy 
to be entirely pacific, it is liable to be affected at so many points that the government of it 
requires far greater resources than were necessary when it was merely a dependent province. 

The tribute then which it pays to us, being at least equal to what the Mogul Emperors derived 
from it, and neither its population nor produce, as we have nl ready found reason to conclude, 
greater than in their time, it will follow that the inhabitants must now be more highly 
assessed than they were under their former rulers, not excepting even the usurpers. And if 
this state should pursue plans of offensive policy towards its neighbours, it might multiply 
beyond calculation its exigencies and dangers, nnd thus aggravate still more the disparity 
between its actual and preceding situation. It is indeed possible, as has been already 
observed, to render the country happier under our government than it ever was before ; but 
after it had experienced so many convulsions, we need hardly look even for an equality, in 
the earlier unsettled stages of our management. 

The time of which we now speak may be called a period of experiment. It is evident that 
with respect to the revenues, on the due regulation of which the case of the people so much 
depended, the great desideratum was to fix a just standard for their amount, nnd to provide 
for the certain unoppressive realization of that amount. This was soon perceived ; but there 
were various opinions concerning the best mode of attaining that, in the propriety of which 
all agreed, and whilst discussions were continued, current exigencies frequently decided. It 
can be no presumption to assert, that our first and main duty then was to establish a just 
and comprehensive system of domestic policy, to cherish our subjects, promote internal 
improvement, and according to the maxim recommended, nnd thence dignified, by Lord 
Clive, “ to cultivate our garden.” 


The remote distance of the supreme directive seat of our authority was an obstacle to the 
settlement of wise plans of internal government. Persons at home could seldom act but 
upon transmitted information. Distrust produced hesitation. The constitution of the 
Company left the executive body without sufficient control, and divisions weakened its 
energy. Official changes, both here and abroad, interrupted the progress of measures, nud 
though the objects which ought to be pursued were understood, there was still uncertainty as 
to the sacrifices which might be hazarded in new attempts. 

Such considerations ns these may, probably, among others, have produced the legislative 
interference of 1773, by which a new constitution was given to the government of Bengal, A. D. 1773. 
and a majority of the members which were to compose it sent from England, the rest being 
selected from the former administration. 


Whatever may be the views which the conviction of the writer has led him to entertain of 
the affairs of this period, he will surely be pardoued in wishing to avoid, as far as can 
possibly consist with any fairness to his subject, the introduction of controversial topics, 
always unpleasant, upon an occasion like the present. Where he is led to notice events 
which come within that description, his aim will ‘be to consider them, not with relation to 
the motives which may have produced them, or their intrinsic character, but to their 
influence upon the condition of the people of our Eastern dominions, and as articles of a 
national account, between those possessions and this country. Instead, then, of entering into 
the merits of the contests which soon arose in the new government of Bengal, we maybe 
allowed to remark, that however well intended the institution of that government might 
be, it was at first unhappily compounded. Only upon the supposition of a coincidence of 
opinions respecting past as well as present measures, which from the circumstances of that 
institution seems not to have been expected, could dissensions have been thought avoidable ; 
and if they should arise, as may more particularly have been apprehended concerning 
former acts, a disapprobation of which must implicate the credit both of the preceding admi- 
nistration and of those connected with it, a divided government and slate were naturally to 
be looked for. That these consequences, proceeding from criminatory retrospections, and 
the utmost discordance of opinion upon various important questions, did soon follow, is well 
known. And they produced unhappy effects upon the administration of affairs upon the 
(445. Printed image digitised by the UniiCrsity of Southampton Library DigfiiSWbnit 
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European service of the Company, and upon the people. The relief of the country was still 
suspended ; and the failure of the first great measure adopted at home for this end, may have 
prevented a progress to others of executive and official regulation, probably at that time seen 
to be requisite, and subsequently included in the parliamentary provisions of 1784. Into 
the subjects of these we forbear to enter, although after all the candour and discrimination 
which would be solicitously exercised in treating of them, doubtless they would be found to 
discover a distinct source of pressure upon the country. 

Hitherto, from the period of the revolution in 1757, we have not seen the English, on the 
side of Bengal, engaging in any offensive alliances or wars with the neighbouring country 
powers. The system recommended by Lord Clive and inculcated by the Company, was, to 
avoid schemes of conquest and political intrigues with the native princes, improving our 
domestic state, and malting ourselves respected for our moderation and good faith. Upon 
these principles, his Lordship and his Select Committee* lmd the magnanimity to restore 
to Shujah Dowlah the dominion of Oude, after victory had chastised an unprovoked 
aggression of that prince, and made us the arbiters of his fatej-. A deviation from this 
system began in 1774, having professedly for one object the pecuniary advantage of the 
Company; and a much wider departure from it was made in 1778, by carrying offensive 
war, with a view to the acquisition of territory, into the west of India. The long duration, 
the external effects, and the issue of this war, are sufficiently known. At home it plunged 
the government into a sea of military and political cares, that left little time or opportunity 
for the study and application of those protecting, cherishing measures, which the state of the 
country required; it incurred an enormous expense, a heavy load of debt: and, when the 
public resources were greatly exhausted, to all these evils succeeded the attacks of Hyder 
Ali in the Carnatic, and a defensive war against him and the French, the support of which 
chiefly fell upon Bengal. 

Such were the necessities to which our affairs were then reduced, that although we had 
before acquired a very forbidding experience of the farming system, a temporary recourse 
was again had to it in several districts, some of which were swept by the renters with a 
rigour that became afterwards a subject of public inquisition. Thus, notwithstanding the 
useful regulations begun in 1772, through errors or defects in carrying the designs then 
adopted into execution, through the effects of intestine divisions, fluctuating counsels, foreign 
wars, and real or conceived exigencies of government, added to its common cares, a series of 
twelve years passed without the application of any effectual relief to the state of the country, 
without acting steadily and systematically upon the acknowledged necessity of fixing on just 
principles the extent of our demand upon the territorial possessions, and giving the people, 
once for all, rest and exemption from every species of arbitrary taxation. 

About this time the legislature again interposed. The parliamentary regulations of 1784 
went upon principles well adapted to the correction of the evils which prevailed in our Indian 
governments and possessions, and to the invigoration of the authority of the home adminis- 
tration over them. If they established a new power in giving the state a control respecting 
the affairs of India, they established new responsibility. But after all, it is to be acknowledged 
tlint whatever laws may be enacted for the government of those distant dependencies, 
inhabited by n people so dissimilar to the European nations, the efficacy of those laws 
must ever essentially depend on the character of the persons to whom the execution of them 
is entrusted} . 

The foul th and last period of which it was intended to speak was now approaching, and 
brought with it a great and happy change for the natives of Bengal. Under the auspices of 
the parliamentary system just alluded to, administered at home with enlarged and upright 
views, and seconded abroad by the excellent conduct of Lord Cornwallis, the objects till 
then ineffectually proposed, have been fully attained. A new constitution has been esta- 
blished for the land tenures of Bengal, whereby hereditary property in them is secured, the 
tax payable by the proprietors to government is equitably and unalterably settled, industry 
and improvement are hence encouraged, and provision is made for the extension of the same 
encouragement, the same enjoyment of rights, to every inferior occupant of the soil. This is 
in effect the foundation of a constitution for the country, because the government is bound 
by it as well as the subject. Very essential reforms have also been made by his Lordship 
in the administration of justice. The office of supreme criminal judge remained still vested 
m the Nabob, represented by some Mussulman delegate, by whom the inferior courts 
were filled with mean retainers of his own, who paid for their places. Nothin* can be con- 
ceived more defective, oppressive, and scandalous, than the administration of these persons. 

The 

* Consisting of Messrs. Sumner, Carnac, 

Verelst, and Sykes. 

fin 1764. A time may perhaps come when 
it will seem less extravagant, than it might now 
b°, thought, to insinuate that it had possibly been 
we I for us, notwithstanding tho private wealth 
and oven public subsidies derived from our con- 
nection with Oude, if we had to tho present day 
adhered to tho general spirit of Lord Clive’s 
policy. The late war with Tippoo was a forced 
departure from tho pacific system, and the am- 
bition and perfidy of Indian powers may possibly 
expose us to now necessities of the same kind 


tinued superiority and moderation. But this pro- 
bable necessity of extending our conquests is one 
of the disadvantages attaching to our dominion 
in Hiudostan, for the wider it spreads the more 
vulnerable we become. It was the unwieldi- 
ness ol the Mogul Empire that accelerated its 
tall ; the loss of distant provinces being the rise 
of new enemies, and loss of reputation also. 

| If tho sole object of this review were not to 
treat of measures immediately affecting tho na- 
tives,. an economical retrenchment made at this 
time in the different departments of the Bengal 
government, under. Sir John Macpherson, would 
applause. 
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The country gronned under it, the government wna reproached by it, yet reluctant to touch 
the remaining prerogative of the Nabob, it endured this evil long; but seeing no other men- No. 1. 

sures of reform could prosper whilst such a source of flagrant abuse was tolerated, the good . 

of the people at length absolutely demanded an interference, and the Nabob appointed the British territorial 
Company bis delegates in the office of supreme criminal judge. The Governor General and Adminis bation. 
Members of Council then took upon themselves the execution of this office. The chief 
criminal court was removed to Calcutta, the collectors in the districts were invested with 
the powers of magistracy, for the apprehension and confinement of delinquents, Courts of 
circuit for the trial of criminals were established ill the principal divisions of the country, 
and filled with English judges selected from the most experienced of the servants of the 
Company. In a word, this great department, which was before made up of the vilest per- 
versions of legnl power, was composed anew, and filled with men of principle and ability, 
placed under the strongest responsibilities, and acting upon a system which was to carry the 
inspection and the dispensation of the laws regularly into, every section of the country. 

Even Europeans in the districts were subjected to the authority of the provincial laws, and 
in civil affairs the Dewnnnee Court, properly so called, that is, the court of the collector for 
the trial of revenue causes, was abolished : that officer was no longer allowed to judge where 
he was a party; but all revenue cases, as well as other civil suits, were to be referred to the 
civil judge of the district, who was to have no concern with the collections, blit to be em- 
ployed solely in the administration of justice; whereby delay in decisions, the consequence 
of divided attention, and a grievance almost equal to a denial of justice, would be prevented. 

To his court also the commercial agents of the Company, who had been, in consideration of 
the nature of their business, exempted in some degree from the ordinary routine of court 
processes, were henceforth regularly to refer nil matters of litigation occurring within their 
departments. The law, in a word, is now made the arbiter in all matters of property, even 
between the government and its subjects.* With regard to the rules by which justice was 
to be administered, the Hindoo and Mahomedan codes were in general to be the standard 
for the respective subjects of them, but tempered, in some instances where they me barbarous 
and cruel, by the mildness of British sentiments, and improved in others which have relation 
to objects of political economy. “ These codes,” says Lord Cornwallis in his minute intro- 
ductory of this great reform, “are still in force, as far as regards religious tenets, marriage, 
caste, inheritance, and some other points.” 

Thus, by the measures of his Lordship’s administration, important rights of property, never 
before enjoyed, and a meliorated legal constitution, really odequnte to the protection of those 
rights, have been conferred upon our Asiatic subjects in Bengal. 

Nor are these the only grand events by which the government of Lord Cornwallis has 
been marked as a providentiul blessing, and lias become an epoch to that country. He has 
given a new tone, a new principle of purity and vigour to the British administration there; 
order and economy, integrity and zeal, pervade all its departments; for, exhibiting in bis 
own conduct an example of equity on the part of government, he has been solicitous that all 
inferior authorities should follow it; and nowhere, it may be safely affirmed, throughout his 
Majesty’s dominions, has public business been transacted, so far as the civil servants of the 
Company are concerned, with more public principle than in Bengal, under the influence of 
the spirit and the conduct of that illustrious nobleman. Distinguished among many other 
valuable qualities by good sense and magnanimity, which enable him with ease to meet the 
most trying exigencies, yet capable of descending to the smallest concerns; acquainted him- 
self with all affairs and with the officers employed in them ; by his intelligence and the 

uprightness of his own character, he 1ms overawed corruption, and by kind, conciliating 

manners, flowing from a generous and modest mind, has produced, in the midst of a system 
of reform, attachment both to himself and to that system. 

It would be easy and gratifying, if it came within the scope of this essay, to dilate niton 

other parts of his Lordship’s character, his justice and gootl faith towards the Indian 

powers, his achievements in war, and his moderation in victory ; but it may suffice to say, 
that whether we look to bis internal administration or to bis foreign policy, to his talents for 

civil 


* It is to bo remembered, that nothing said 
here or elsowhere in this treatise respecting the 
administration of justice has relation to the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature, established by his 
Majesty at Fort William. That tribunal seems 
to have been instituted with two views ; the 
first, to answer more effectually the purposes 
for which the municipal court, called the Mayor's 
Court, bad been established at Calcutta in the 
merely commercial times of the Company, namely, 
to administer justico to British subjects, and to 
all persona living under the British flag; the 
second, to answer another purpose, which the 
acquisition of territory was thought to have 
rendered necessary, the affording of an asylum 
to the natives of the acquired provinces who 
might be aggrieved by the English. The juris- 
diction of the Supremo Court, therefore, now 
extends over all Britisli-born subjects residing 
within the provinces, for all acts done by them 
( 445 .) rinted image digitised by the UnfF 


against each other or against natives ; it uxtendB 
over some of the immediate native dependents 
of tbc English, and over such other natives ns 
may by voluntary agreement in any case submit 
themselves to it; and it extends also over all 
persons, of whatever nation, living within the 
limits of the English flag, as they were do lined 
prior to our acquisition of territorial possessions. 

But the Judicial Courts, which the Mogul Em- 
perors had established in those possessions, wore 
continued after the transfer to the Company, and 
tho regulation and control of those Courts are 
now vested in the British government of Bengal, 
independent of tlio Supremo Court of Judica- 
ture ; over thorn that Court lias no power ; to 
thorn only Die natives of the provinces, not in 
the service of tho English, that is to say, the 
great body of the people, two amenable, and it is 
of them only, nud of the reforms made in them, 
that we all along hero treat. 
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civil government or for military affairs, to bis conduct towards the Natives or Europeans, 
towards enemies or friends, we must rejoice that such an example of character, and of British 
character, has been displayed to the inhabitants of the East. Let it not then be imagined 
that any remarks which are made in the following pages are intended to derogate, or can 
justly be conceived to derogate, from the merit of his administration. Even had there been 
any grounds which could give colour to such an attempt, one who can neither speak of his 
government nor of himself without sentiments of respect and attachment, would have been 
among the last to engage in it. 

It will now be fit to advert to the other Indian possessions held by the Company in full 
property; and after what has been said, n very brief notice of their state will be sufficient 
Benares, which is completely incorporated with our dominions on the Ganges, has received 
the full benefits of the improvements made in Bengal. The Northern Circars have con- 
tinued, until very lately, in a situation similar to that of Bengal under the second period of 
our management, and have suffered extremely from the maladministration of the natives. 
The Bengal system, ns nearly ns it can be adapted to them, is, we understand, intended to 
be established in them and in the Company’s jnghire lands, which have been more under 
European inspection. The same system, we may presume, will also, as speedily as possible, 
be extended to our newly acquired lauds in the Carnatic and on the Malabar Coast. 

If after this review, in which it will not be asserted that any excess of colouring has been 
employed, we proceed to form an estimate of the general effect of our early conquests, upon 
the state of the countries and the happiness of the subjects acquired by them, however we 
may be inclined to avoid censuring individuals, we can hardly fail, on the whole, to admit 
some humiliating conclusions. The history of our rule in Bengal is in great part a history 
of our own errors, or of the abuses, public and private, of power derived from us ; and the 
brightest portion of our administration there, is that which has been employed in applying 
remedies to the political diseases which eidier have arisen, or become more inveterate, in 
the country in our time. Our accession to the government of it has been productive of 
prodigious changes; and if we take the result of them for thirty years together, from the 
elevation of Mhir Jaffier, we shall be compelled to allow, that at the end of that long period, 
the country and the people were not in so good a condition as that in which we found them. 
Doubtless the ravages of the famine greatly reduced the cultivation for a time, as well as the 
number of inhabitants, which will account for a decrease of the national revenue, but not 
for decay in the circumstances of surviving individuals, either of the poorer sort or middle 
clnsses; because the natural effect of great depopulation was rather to enhance the value 
of labour and lessen the cost of subsistence, as also to leave the field of traffic in fewer 
hands. 

Persons who remember the state of the country in the beginning of 1769 and in 1787, 
(the thirtieth year of the revolution,) think that it exhibited more appearance of opulence at 
the former period than at the latter; and it is clearly acknowledged in the Bengal records, 
not only that the country declined considerably in the twelve years anterior to 1769, but 
that various causes of its decline continued to operate after the calamity of the famine, though 
perhaps with less activity *. It will likewise be granted that the wars in which we were 
engaged subsequent to that event, were unfavourable to internal prosperity, and whatever 
may be urged in vindication of our governments, as to the grounds on which they were under- 
taken, yet with respect to wars of offence, not even a remote necessity or interest of the people 
ot Bengal can be pleaded for making that people parties in them. 

But exclusive of all local mismanagement, the nature of that subjection in which Bengal 
is placed to this country, will alone account for a wonderful change in its internal state. All 
the offices of trust, civil and military, anil the first lines of commerce, are in the hands of 
foreigners, who alter a temporary residence remove with their acquisitions in constant suc- 
cession. 1 lie government is foreign. Of native rulers, even the rapacious exactions went 
again into circulation, and the tribute formerly paid to Delhi, passing chiefly by the medium 
ol private commerce, when a general communication throughout the empire gave Bengal 
great advantages, was little felt. But the tribute paid to us extracts every year a large 
portion of the produce of that country without the least return. It may not perhaps be too 
much so say, that in the thirty years following the acquisition of the Bengal provinces, this 
nation, by public and private channels, derived from them alone, exclusive of its other Eastern 
dependencies, nnd of the profits of goods remitted, fifty millions sterling. 

I liese observations, and the review which precedes them, are intended forcibly to impress 
upon the mind the sense of those peculiar obligations under which we lie to the people of 
our Asiatic territories, on account of the benefits we draw from them, the disadvantages they 
lave suffered, nnd must still in certain ways suffer from their connection with us, and the 
relation in which they stand to us as our subjects. True, we have corrected abuses in the 
internal government of these possessions, we have encouraged our Hindoo subjects, we have 
at length given to them the secure enjoyment of property, both inherited and acquired. All 

lose events were most desirable nnd important, and to accomplish them was a work singn- 
i n , ,°!! s - 1,1 lloes >'°lhing further remain to be done ? In decreeing that our subjects 

s um be delivered from oppression and injustice, in setting an equitable limit to our own 
demands, and in establishing rights of property never well ascertained nor respected before, 

have 


* See tho letters of Governor Verelst and Mi-. 
Beecher iu 1769, in the Appendix to Verelst’s 
View of Bengal ; iu Mr. Francis’s Original Mi- I 
! ' [ ' i , i i daail i Stoll's r Gt«a:iIertjti6hSj l | 


! Vol. IEL page 199. See also Lord Cornwallis’s 
Letter to the Court of Directors of August 2d, 
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have we done nil that the circumstances of the Hindoos require, all that is incumbent upon 

us as rulers ? That by many this inquiry has not been seriously made, nor our obligations No. *• 

deeply considered, may be ascribed to several causes. There is a description of persons to . . . 

whom the whole subject of India is confused and obscure. They know not what to believe, British territorial 
or conclude; and a few there have been, who with very good meaning have thought of AdmmistratIon - 
eluding all difficulties by giving back our territories to the natives, not reflecting that we 
should thus abandon them to new distractions, to adventurers of less pretensions than 
ourselves, and most probably to a rival European power. No, we cannot now renounce 
them without guilt, though we may also contract great guilt in the government of them. 

It was long before our acquisitions in India, even those provinces which we professedly 
held in perpetuity, came to be regarded here as permanently our own. A secret idea of 
their insecurity prevailed, and our conduct towards them was perhaps influenced by this 
apprehension. We were eager to acquire, but slow to cherish. A better acquaintance with 
their natural and political advantages, and the experience of thirty years passed under trying 
vicissitudes, have now established an opinion, not only of the practicability of maintaining 
them, but with many, a confidence approaching to presumption that they cannot be lost. 

Were we indeed to become secure in this notion, it would be one of our grentest dangers. 

We are no doubt internally strong, especially in Bengal, and whilst we retain our superiority 
at sen, we have a peculiar and essential advantage over all enemies, European or Indian. 

But we ought still to remember that Hindostan is the region of Revolutions. A few more 
successful turns in Benares on the part of so inferior a chief as Cheyte Sing*, would have put 
all Bengal in commotion. We ought also to remember how much the authority of a handful 
of strangers depends on opinion. To reduce the sources of prejudice against us, and to mul- 
tiply impressions favourable to us, by assimilating our subjects to our modes of thinking, and 
by making them happy, and teaching them to understand and value the principles of the 
people who confer happiness upon them, may be some of the surest means of preserving the 
footing we have acquired. Under the influence of their original notions, it is impossible they 
can regard any foreign yoke with a greater degree of predilection than may arise from their 
deeming it preferable to some other foreign one. 

It is indeed no uncommon idea among us, that our only duty towards our Hindoo subjects 
is to protect them from oppression, and that doing this, the more we “ leave them to them- 
selves” the better. But to evince that this vague hypothesis, like some others which have a 
currency on Indian subjects, must have been hastily adopted from its show, without serious 
examination, it may be sufficient to observe, that the code of the Hindoos, which they regard 
as divine, and which establishes not only principles but a multitude of positive minute laws, 
all held to be immutable, has received no addition for many ages; and as in all societies anil 
affairs of men, the course of time must produce many changes, many new circumstances and 
combinations, which will require a succession of legal provisions, a code formed in an early 
stage of society in many respects rude, can never be adequate to the exigencies of all future 
generations. “ These codes,” (the Hindoo and Mahomedan) says Lord Cornwallis in the 
minute before quoted, ‘‘are in many respects inapplicable to the internal government of 
the country.” The Institutes of Menu seem to leave a latitude to the sovereign (who was to 
to be of the khetereeor military caste), with the advice of his Brahmins, to make new regu- 
lations according to occurrent necessities. But the Hindoos with whom we have chiefly to 
do, have had no sovereign of their own faith for many centuries; nor is it to be supposed that 
their original code has hitherto proved sufficient, even in causes between parties: for the insti- 
tutions, or personal decisions of their Mahomedan conquerors, must have superseded an 
appeal to it in many cases. And there is reason to believe that the Hindoo rajahs, whom 
those conquerors found in possession of the provinces which had belbre formed a Hindoo 
empire, as lately they formed the empire of the Mogids, dispensed justice in cases not 
provided for by the code, according to their own discretion, by a summary verbal process and 
decision : a practice j- not usual with rulers in Hindostan, which tended however to derogate 
from the dignity of the courts of justice, and may account in part for our meeting with no 
ancient judicial records or precedents. From these considerations, then, it may be con- 
cluded, that when the state of society among the Hindoos calls for any new provision, it must 
be proper and even necessary for us to interfere. 

But not to pursue these incidental discussions, since we treat our Indian possessions as 
permanent and consolidated parts of the British empire, and the impolicy of governing them 
on any other principle, even if the tenure were uncertain, is well understood, doubtless we 
stand charged with the duties resulting from a permanent relation : and surely a relation of 
so serious a nature cannot fail to be productive of numerous duties. It must involve iu 
it various points highly important to the happiness of our subjects, and therefore various cor- 
responding obligations. 

If we have appropriated those territories in perpetuity to ourselves, if we have assumed the 
sovereign dominion of them, if we apply a large portion of their annual produce to the use of 
Great Britain, if we are avowedly resolved to maintaiu our possession by arms against all 
pretensions, foreign or local ; if by these measures, as well as by specific declarations, we 
show that we regard the inhabitants as exclusively and absolutely our subjects, all the duties 
of rulers must be incumbent upon us. We are not only concerned to free the people placed 
under our dominion from evils connected with taxation, such os feudal oppressions and 

official 

* A. D. 1781. | general character arc little competent, excepting 

t The Brahmins, in countries under foreign I in cases respecting caste, 
rulers, are often made referees ; but from their j 
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official abuses, which may he termed extraneous grievances, but to look into evils and 
disorders which arise among diemselves, which prevail in their society, and destroy their 
peace; to enact mid enforce wholesome lows for their internul regulation, and in a word 
with the affection of a wise and good superior, sedulously to wntch over their civil and social 
happiness. No laboured argument drawn from the nature of government, is necessary t 0 
prove this position; the consideration which has been just adverted to, seems naturally t 0 
establish it; nor could It ever suit the principles of this nation to hold the Hindoos under 
its power ns slaves, whose labours are exacted without a due return of benefits. Besides, 
such a system would soon defeat its own end, by reducing the value of the subjugated 
country. It is a truth perfectly obvious, that our own interest recommends die happiness 
of that people. The primary object of Great Britain, let it be acknowledged, was rather to 
discover what could lie obtained from her Asiatic subjects, tlmn how they could be benefited. 
In process of time it was found expedient to examine how they might he benefited, in 
order that we might continue to hold the advantages which we at first derived from them j 
and now, when wo have wisely and for ever fixed a limit to our demand upon them, duty 
calls upon us to accomplish the remainder of our progressive work, and to exert that solici- 
tude for the gradual improvement of their condition, in all points wherein it is still capable of 
amendment, which is due to them as useful subjects and us fellow-creatures, whose happiness 
is committed to our care. 

To elucidate some of those points which thus demand our uttention, and to suggest such 
means of melioration as we may with safety use, is the design of the ensuing pages ; in which 
the method of proceeding shall be, first, to give a view of the present stute of our Hindoo 
subjects with respect to society and morals, illustrated by authentic documents ; secondly, to 
inquire into the causes which have produced that state; and, thirdly, to propose remedies for 
the evils of it, with answers to such objections as are likely to be made to the plan which shall 
thus be offered to consideration. 


View of the State qf Society among the Hindoo Sulgcets of Great Britain, particularly 
with respect to Morals. 

In prosecuting the proposed inquiry, die State of Society and Manners among the people 
of Hindustan, ami more particularly among those who inhabit our territories, becomes in the 
first place a special object of attention. It is an object which perhaps has never yet received 
that distinct and particular consideration, to which from its importance in a political and 
moral view, it is entitled. 

It lias suited the views of some philosophers to represent that people as amiable and 
respectable; and a few late travellers have chosen rather to place some softer traits of their 
characters in an engaging light, than to give a just delineation of the whole. The gene- 
rality, however, of those who have written concerning Hindustan, appear to have concurred 
in affirming what foreign residents there have ns generally thought, nay, what the natives 
themselves freely acknowledge of each other, that they are a people exceedingly depraved, 

In proportion as wo have become better acquainted with them, we have found this descrip- 
tion applicable; in a sense beyond the conception even of former travellers. The writer 
of this paper, after spending muny years in India, and a considerable portion of them in the 
interior of our provinces, inhabited almost entirely by natives, towards whom, whilst acknow- 
ledging his views of their general character, he always lived in habits of good-will, is obliged 
to add his testimony to oil preceding evidence, and to avow that they exhibit, human nature 
in a very degraded, humiliating state, and are at once objects of disesteem and of commisera- 
tion. Discriminations in so vast u body as the whole Hindoo people, there must be, though 
the general features are very similar. 

Among that people, the natives of Bengal rank low ; and these, os best known and forming 
the largest division of our Asiatic subjects, are held more particularly in view in this essay. 
The Muhomedans who ure mixed with them, may, in regurd 10 manners and morals, often 
be comprehended under the same observations ; but something distinct shall afterwards be 
subjoined concerning them. 

Of the Bongnleze, then, it is true most generally that they are destitute, to a wonderful 
degree, of those qualities which are requisite to the security and comfort of society. They 
want | ruth, honesty, nnd good faith, in an extreme, of which European society furnishes no 
example. In Europe, those principles are the stnndnrd of character nnd credit; men who 
have them not are still solicitous to maintain the reputation of them, and those who are known 
to be devoid of them sink into contempt. It is not so in Bengal. The qualities 
themselves are so generally gone, that men do not found their pretension in society upon 
them ; they take no pains to acquire or to keep up the credit of possessing them. Those 
virtues are not the tests by which connections and associations are regulated ; nor does the 
absence of them, however plain and notorious, greatly lower any one in public estimation, 
nor strip him of his acquaintance. Want of veracity, especially, is so habitual, that if a man 
has truth to defend, he will hardly fail to recur to falsehood for its support. Iu matters of 
interest, the use of lying scents so natural, that it gives no provocation, it is treated as an 
excusable indulgence, a mode of proceeding from which general toleration has taken away 
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trnnsactions of life, nre so common, thnt the Hindoos seem to regard them ns they do natural 

vils, against which they will defend themselves ns well as they can, but nt which it would Nml. 
he idle to be angry. Very flagrant breaches of truth and honesty pass without any deep or „. M • la 

luting stnin. The scandalous conduct of Tippoo. in recently denying to Lord Cornwullis, nr‘^>°Himl<U« ra 
in the face of die world, the existence of that capitulation* which he had shamefully broken, L 
was merely an example of the manners of the country, where such things occur in common 
life every day. 

In the worst parts of Europe, there nre no doubt great numbers of men who are sincere, 
upright, and conscientious. In Bengal, a man of real veracity and integrity is a great phe- 
nomenon; one conscientious in the whole of his conduct, it is to be feared, is an unknown 
character. Every where in this quarter of the globe, there is still much generous trust and 
confidence, nud meu are supprised when they find themselves deceived. In Bengal, distrust 
is awake in all transactions; bargains and agreements nre mndc with mutual apprehensions 
of breach of faith, conditions anil securiues are multiplied, and failure in them excites little 
or no surprise. 

A serious proposal made to a nntive, that he should be guided in all his intercourses and 
dealings by the prinicples of truth and justice, would be regarded as weak and impractica- 
ble, “Do yo know,” he would reply, “the character of all those with whom 1 have to 
« act?' How can I subsist if I tuke advantage of nobody, while every person takes advan- 
“ tage of me?’ Frauds, deceptions, evasions, and procrastinations, in every line of life, 
in all professions, perpetually occur, and forgeries also are often resorted to with little 
scruple. 

If confidence is from necessity or credulity nt any time reposed, it is considered by the 
other party as the season of harvest. Few will omit to seize sucli an opportunity of profit 
The chief agent or steward of n landholder or of a merchant, will commonly endeavour to 
transfer to himself what ho can gradually purloin of the property and the influence of his 
principal ; this agent is in the mean time preyed upon in a similar way, though on a smaller 
scale, by his dependents, especially if prosperity has rendered him less vigilant. But suppose 
him, by a alow, silent, and systematic pursuit, to have accumulated a large fortune, and to 
leave it on his death to his son, the son rich and indolent, is in turn imperceptibly fleeced by 
his domestic. 

Menial servants who have been lofcg in place, and have even evinced a real attachment to* 
their masters, nre nevertheless in the habitual practice of pilfering from them. If n nephew 
is entrusted by an uncle, or a son by his father, with the management of his concerns, tltere 
is no certninty that he will not set up a separate interest of bis own. Wardships and execu- 
torships, trusts of the most necessary and sacred kind, which all men leaving property and 
infant children must repose in surviving friends, are in too many instances grossly uhusetl. 

The confidence to which the Bengnlcze are most true, is iu the case of illicit practices, on 
which occasions they act upon a point of honour. 

Even the Europeans, though in general possessed of power and of comparative strength 
of character, which makes them to lie particularly feared, yet as often as they are careless 
or credulous in their transactions with the Bengaleze, find that they have fallen into the 
iinnds of harpiesf. 

Through the influence of similar principles, power entrusted to a native of Himloston 
seldom foils of being exercised tyrannically, or perverted to the purposes of injustice. 

Official or ministerial employments of all sorts, nntl in all gradntions, are generally used as 
means of peculation. 

It has already appeared that the distribution of justice, whenever it has been committed 
to natives, whether Hindoos or Mahoinednns, has commonly } become a traffic in venality ; 
the best cause being obliged to pay for success, and the worst having the opportunity of 
purchasing it. Money lias procured acquittance even for murder. Such is die power of 
nioney, that no crime is more frequent, hardly any less thought of than perjury. It is no 
extraordinary thing to see two sets of witnesses swearing directly contrary to each other, 
and to find, upon a minute investigation, that lew probably of the evidences on either side 
have n competent knowledge of the matter in question. Now, as these corruptions begin 
not in the prnedee of the courts of law, but have their origin in the character of the people, 
it is just to state them in illustration of that character: for although the legal reforms 
introduced by Lord Cornwallis will purifv, it may be hoped, the fountains of justice, yei 
the best administration of law will not eradicate the internal principles of depravity. 

Selfishness, 


* Of Coimbotimi. 

t If the reader should hero advert to the many 
large fortunes which ore brought from Liilio, and 
thence infer that the Europeans make their own 
portgood (here, notwithstanding all the dishonest 
artifices of the Hindoos whom they are obliged to 
employ, hu may be answered, that according to the 
Judgment of the person who writes this, tiie great 
“mss of the fortunes now acquired, is not bv any 
m,l, lo of extortion or exaction laknn out of the 
Packets of individuals. A considerable portion 
°* it is derived from the offices, salaries, contracts, 
«nd emoluments, enjoyed under government. 
Another portion from commerce, particularly 


foreign commerce, in which Europeans have 
superior enterprise, character, and advantage. 
And if any part Is obtained by forbidden means, 
still the acquisition may in generid be traced ulti- 
mately to what is Strictly puhlic property, not 
the property of private individuals. These slight 
remarks are thrown out as worthy the considera- 
tion of those persons, who without examination 
or inquiry, are apt to suspect, that every fortune 
gained in India is got by extortion. Mon 1 might 
be added ujion the subject, but it would not suit 
the design of the present, work. 

{ There may be exceptions : Ibrahim Ali 
Khan of Benares is reckoned a mun of probity. 
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Selfishness in a word, unrestrained by principle, operates universally; and money, the 
rnml instrument of selfish gratifications, may be called the supreme idol of the Hindoos. 
Deurived for the most part of political power, and destitute of boldness of spirit, but 
formed for business, artful, frugal, and persevering, they are absorbed in schemes for the 

^ T he ^ t etui ency of °th a t abandoned selfishness is to set “every man’s hand against every 
man ” either in projects, or in acts of open force. From violence, however, fear interposes 
to' restrain them The people of the lower provinces in particular, with an exception of the 
military caste, are as dastardly as they are unprincipled. They seek their ends by mean 
artifice! low cunning, intrigue, falsehood, servility, and hypocritical obsequiousness. T 0 
superiors' thfey appear fall ofreverence, of humble and willing submission, and readiness to 
do everything that may be required of them; and as long as they discern something either 
to expect of to fear, they are wonderfully patient of slights, neglects and injuries. But 
under all this apparent passiveness and meanness of temper, they are immoveably per- 
sisting in their secret views. Witli inferiors, they indemnify themselves by an indulgence 
of the feelings which were controlled before; and townrds dependents, especially towards 
those whom an official situation subjects to their authority, they carry themselves with the 
mean pride of low minds. In the inferior, and by far the most numerous class of the com- 
munity, where each man is nearly on a level with his neighbour, the native character 
appears with less disguise. The passions have a freer range, and new consequences are 
seen to result from the absence of the primary virtues of society. Discord, hatred, ubuse, 
slanders, injuries, complaints, and litigations, all the effects of selfishness unrestrained by 
principle, prevail to a surprising degree. They overspread the land, they come perpetually 
before all men in authority. The deliberate malice, the falsehood, the calumnies, and the 
avowed enmity with which the people pursue each other, and sometimes from father to son, 
offer a very mortifying view of the human character. No stranger can sit down among them 
without being struck with this temper of malevolent contention and animosity, ns a pro- 
minent feature in the character of the society. It is seen in every village; the inhabitants 
live among each other in a sort of repulsive state, nay it enters into almost every family. 
Seldom is°there a household without its internal divisions and lasting enmities, most com- 
monly too on the score of interest. The women partake of this spirit of discord. Held in 
•slavish subjection by the men, they rise in furious passions against each other, which vent 
themselves in such loud, virulent, and indecent railings, as are hardly to be heard in any 
other part of the world. 

Though the Bengalezc in general have not sufficient resolution to vent their resentments 
against ench other in open combat, yet robberies, thefts, burglaries, river piracies, and all sorts 
of depredations where darkness, secrecy, or surprise can give advantage, are exceedingly 
common, and have been so in every past period of which any account is extant. There are 
castes of robbers and thieves, who consider themselves acting in their proper profession, and 
having united their families, train their children to it. Nowhere in the world are ruffians 
more nclroit or more hardened. Troops of these banditti, it is well known, are generally 
employed or harboured by the zemindars of the districts, who are shnrers in their booty. 
They frequently make attacks in bodies, and on those occasions murder is very common, 
But besides these regular corps, multitudes of. individuals employ themselves in despoiling 
their neighbours. Nor is it only in large and populous places and their vicinity, that such 
violences'nre practised ; no part of the country, no village is safe from them. Complaints 
of depredations in every quarter, on the highways, on the water as well as the land, are 
perpetual. Though these are the crimes more immediately within the reach of justice, and 
though uumbers of criminals have been, and are executed, the evils still subsist. Doubtless 
the corrupt administration of criminal justice in Bengal, for many years under the authority 
of the Nabob, has greatly aggravated disorders of this nature ; but they have their origin 
from remoter springs. Robbers among the Hindoos, and frequently thieves also, are edu- 
cated from their infancy in the belief that their profession is a right one. No ray of 
instruction reaches them to convince them of the contrary, and the feeble stirrings of natural 
conscience are soon overborne by example and practice. Besides this, they hold, in common 
with other Hindoos, the principle of fatalism, which in their case has most pernicious effects. 
They believe that thc-y are destined by an inevitable necessity to their profession, and to all 
that shall befall them in it; they therefore go on without compunction, and are prepared to 
resign life, whenever the appointed period shall come, with astonishing indifference ; con- 
sidering tlie law that condemns them, not as the instrument of justice, but as the power of a 
stronger party. And here again it is evident that a radical change in principle must be 
produced, before a spirit of rapine thus nourished can he cured. 

Benevolence lias been represented as a leading principle in the minds of the Hindoos; 
but those who make this assertion know little of their character. How is it possible that 
benevolence should he vigorous where justice, truth and good faith are so greutly wanting? 
Certain modes, indeed, of distributing victuals to mendicants, and a scrupulous abstinence 
from some sorts of animal food, are prescribed by the religion of the Hindoos. But the 
ostcnlatiotis' distribution is frequently commutative; an offering from the gain of iniquity 
bestowed on idle and sturdy priests. And though a Hindoo would shrink with horror 
from the idea ' of directly slaying a cow, which is a sacred animal among them, yet be 
who drives one in his cart, galled nnd excoriated as she often is by the yoke, heats her 
unmercifully from hour to hour, without any care or consideration of the consequence. 
1 hough therefore the institution of the two practices in question may be urged as an argu- 
ment for the originally benevolent turn of the religion which enjoined them, ft will not at all 
* jndi'riduitlsl 1 whb fe fUMfce theJn 1 -Ttl db&HeAd^ iti 1 that Religion, must 
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Also lie benevolent ; and he who is cruel even to that creature for which he is taught by his 

religion to entertain the highest reverence, gives the strongest proof of an unfeeling dis- No - L 

position. It is true that in many cases they are strict in observing forms. These are indeed ... 7 — 

their religion, and the foundation of their hopes; their castes are implicated in them, and yew of the Morals 

in their castes their civil state and comfort. Bm of the sentiments which the forms would ot 016 ±Unaoos ' 

seem to indicate, they are totally regardless. Though from the physical structure of their 

bodies they are easily susceptible of impressions, yet that they have little real tenderness of 

mind, seems very evident front several circumstances. The first that shall he mentioned is 

the shocking barbarity of their punishments. The cutting off legs, hands, noses, and ears, 

putting out of eyes, and other penal inflictions of a similar kind, all performed in the coarsest 

manner, abundantly justify our argument. 

A similar disposition to cruelty is likewise shown in their treatment of vanquished enemies. 

And in general a want of sensibility for others is a very eminent characteristic of this people. 

The apathy with which a Hindoo views all persons and interests unconnected with himself! 
is such as excites the indignation of Europeans. At any rate his regards extend but to a 
very narrow circle. Patriotism is absolutely unknown in Hindostnn. 

These observations lead us to another striking proof of want of benevolence in the Hindoos; 
namely, their deficiency of natural affection. It is admitted that examples are not very 
uncommon of parents who show much tenderness to their children, especially during their 
infancy; but instances on the other side are so general, its clearly to mark the dispositions 
of the people. The following fact is one out of many, by which this assertion might lie 
justified. In the scarcity of grain which prevailed about Calcutta in the year 1788, a 
gentleman then high, now still higher in office there, ordered his servants to buy any children 
that might he brought for sale, (for in times of dearth Hindoo parents frequently sell their 
offspring,) and to tell their mothers, that when the scarcity should be over, they might come 
again and receive their children back. Of about twenty thus humanely preserved, most 
of whom were females, only three were ever inquired for by their mothers, The scarcity 
was neither extreme nor long. The unnatural parents cannot he supposed to have perished 
from want, for each received money for her child, and by the liberal contribution of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta, and chiefly of the Europeans, rice was distributed daily to multitudes 
at various stations about the city. And vet notwithstanding this facility of obtaining food, 
n woman was at that time seen, in broad day, to throw away her infant child upon the 
high road. Most of the slaves in Hindostau (where they are used only tor domestic 
services) have lost their freedom by the act of their parents. If the necessity is such nt 
times as to lead to this expedient, is it not also an occasion to call forth the warmth of 
parental affection? Filial and paternal affection appear equally deficient among them; 
and in the conjugal relation, the characteristic indifference of the people is also discernible 
among those who come most within the sphere of European observation, namely, the lower 
orders. 

The domestic state of the better ranks is more concealed from general view; but from the 
knowledge which is acquired, and from the peculiar usages by ivhieh marriage is governed 
among the Hindoos, we have no reason to believe that it is often sweetened by generous 
attachment or rational enjoyment. The parties belhrothed by their parents wlriist mere 
children, transplanted, with minds uncultivated and inexperienced, from the maternal 
zenana* into one of their own, united whilst reason is still in its infancy, can give little more 
account of the situation in which they find themselves limn animals of a lower species 
Affection and choice have hail no influence in this connection, nor does it often happen that 
die former is studied and improved. The parlies continue passive under that law which 
first brought them together. According to the despotic manners of the East, the husband is 
lord, and the wife a servant; seldom does he think of making her a companion or a friend. 

Polygamy, which is tolerated among the Hindoos, tends still more to destroy nil rational 
domestic society. The honour of the family,- and the preservation of its easte, the most 
mvful of its concerns, depends on the reputation of the wife. She is secluded from nil eyes 
hut those of her nearest relations, and the most terrifying and disgraceful punishments arc 
livid out against misconduct. From so early an union, and such subsequent care, Europeans 
may suppose that order and decorum reign in the Hindoo zenanas ; but the conclusion is 
founded on conjecture, rather than upon actual knowledge. The profound reserve and 
caution observed by the men in their conduct, and even in their conversation, respecting 
their family connections, keep all foreigners at a distance; and it is to the iiouQur of the 
English, tlmt there is perhaps no instance of their attempting nil invasion of the domestic 
recesses of the Hindoos. But those who have an opportunity of living among the natives in 
the interior of the country, see reasons lor apprehending that the purity of tile female 
character is not always so well preserved in reality, as in appearance. 

In a residence of several years entirely among the natives, the present writer heard so 
ninny charges of irregularity, anil saw so many disorders among the inferior ranks, that lie 
could not hut believe the existence of n gross laxity of behaviour and principle in this great 
branch of morals, in some degree nt least reaching to the better classes. But the disgrace 
and loss which follow to the family from the proof of dishonour in the wife, are such as to 
induce the partus concerned to hush up all matters of that sort, and to take their revenge 
nt some secret way; they will seldom seek redress openly, unless the affair has already 
been notorious. Accusations by others of such contaminations in lamilics, arc very common 
among the lower Hindoos, anil scandal! of the same kind pass among the higher orders. 

Enmity, 


* The private apartments of tlio women. 
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Enmity, it is true, may be supposed to iinve its share in these charges; it may occasionally 

No. 1. fabricate them, and is undoubtedly active in bringing them forward; but that it should 

always invent them, and should persevere in a succession of inventions which experience 

Mr. Grant’s State wns g Ve| . rent ]y t0 discredit, is not to be conceived. The truth is, the Hindoo writers and 

of Society. in Asia. t)ie jjj n d 00 l !UVS express the worst opinion of their women, and seem to place nil security 
in vigilance, none in principle. And, indeed; what fund of principle can minds which have 
received no improvement in education, and in which reason ns yet has hardly begun to act, 
carry into n premature and unchosen conjugal relation? a relation, the early commencement 
of which is probably to be ascribed to the apprehension of parents for the conduct of their 
children. Imperious dominion, seclusion and terror, are the means afterwards used to 
enforce the fidelity of the wife. But opportunities of guilt are not wanting. In the hours 
pf business, men are generally at a distance from the retirements of the women; they are 
often, and for considerable periods, far from home; females, who are the great instruments 
of corrupting their osvn sex, are permitted access to the zenanas; besides, the Hindoo Inw 
allows women to converse with Soneasseas, a set of vagrant devotees, some of them most 
indecent in their appeavance. The consequences are such as might lie expected. 

It is not however asserted or believed, that the infection of depravity lias overspread the 
whole mass of females, many of whom, doomed to joyless confinement through life, and a 
violent premature death, are perhaps among the most inoffensive and suffering of the Hindoo 
race. As to the men, they are tinder little restraint from moral considerations. The laws 
of caste impose restrictions and fines for offences of the nature in question, so fur ns that 
distinction is concerned, lint leave great scope for new connections, and for promiscuous 
intercourse, which is matter of little scruple or observation. Receptacles lor women of 
infamous character are every where licensed, aud the women themselves have a place in 
society. The female dancers, who are of this order, make the principal figure in the enter- 
tainments of ceremony given by the great. Indecency is the basis of their exhibitions; yet 
children and young persons of both sexes are permitted to lie present at these shows, which 
have admittance even into the principal zenanas.* Licentious connections are therefore most 
common, though subsisting apparently without that intoxication of passion which hurries on 
the mind against conviction, nnd carried on without much concealment, nay almost with the 
insensibility of brutes. On sucli points, the Hindoos seem to advert to no rule except what 
the law enjoins; there is no sentiment diffused at large through society', which attaches shame 
to criminality. Wide and fatal are the effects of this corruption of manners ; a corruption 
not stopping here, but extending even to the unnatural practices of the ancient Heathens, 
though in these the Mnhomedans are still more abandoned. 

Europeans who, not having resided in Asia, are acquainted only with a few detached 
features of the Indian character, may possibly feel some doubt whether this sketch, which 
professes to trace hut the grenter and more palpable lines, is to be received as a sober and 
faithful representation. They will reason concerning the Hindoos from what they have seen 
of human nature elsewhere; and it is unquestionably true, even that part of Europe which 
is most corrupt, offers no such picture as that whicli has been drawn in the preceding pages. 
They may be staggered too by having heard many discordant opinions on this very subject. 
For some modern philosophers already hinted at, wiiose aim has been to subvert, together 
witli revealed religion, all ideas of the moral government of the Deity, and of man’s respon- 
sibility to him, have exalted the natives of the East, and of other pagan regions, into models 
of goodness and innocence. Other writers, with far better views, indignnnt at the alleged 
delinquencies of Europeans in Hindostnn, have described the natives of that country as a 
harmless, kind, peaceable, nnd suffering race. Others, again, speak rather from nn admira- 
tion inspired by the supposed past state of the Hindoos, mixed with pity for their present 
situation, than from experience of their actual qualities and dispositions. And there may 
be others still, who have not had much personal experience of the evils resulting from the 
state of society among the Hindoos, but being pleased with their obsequiousness, nnd easily 
acquiescing in the licentiousness prevalent among them, have been willing to treat of their 
character nnd proceedings with indulgence. The doubts, however, arising from these 
sources, will, it is hoped, be entirely removed by the corroborating testimonies now about to 
be produced. 

It is indeed true, that travellers are apt to form their opinions of countries and of nations 
from what they have themselves happened to see; and it is also to he remembered, that of 
the many Europeans who have visited India, especially in later times, the opportunities, the 
means, and perhaps the desire, of information, have been very different. We may nil he 
sensible that more accurate observation and mature experience often correct the first 
impressions we receive, even of European countries or places new to us; aud that it is no 
easy work to attain to n just and comprehensive knowledge of the character of any people. 
Whilst nn European, deriving a superiority from his race, or from the station he is appointed 
to fill,. regards only in a distant speculative way the effeminate exterior, adulatory address, 
and .submissive demeanor of the Hindoos, he nnturally enougli conceives them to he a people 
in whom the mild and gentle qualities predominate. He is apt to consider them with a 
mixture of complacency and contempt ; nnd even the bad dispositions towards each other, 
whicli he soon discovers to exist in them, lie may view with feelings analogous to those 
which the petty malignity of children, or of beings of a diminutive species, might excite. 


• Lord Cornwallis, soon after his arrival in I ment of this sort, to which lio was invitod by 
Bengal, refused to be present at an entertain- 1 the Nabob. 
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But let him enter into dealings with them, let him trust them, or become in concerns of im- 

paruincc dependent on them ; let him, in short, by these or any oilier means, come more 1- 

upon a level with them, and lie will then learn heller to appreciate their real character. Let v . 7". 

it therefore he recollected, that as members of the same community they always stand, in yew of the Morals 

many respects, on such a level with each other, suffering continually from mutual injuries; ° 10 • ° 08 ' 

and that it is in thus viewing them, in considering not so much the mischiefs which they 

can do to us, as the evils which they diffuse through their own society, that we shall assign 

to them their true place in the moral scale. Whether that is done here, shall therefore he 

cheerfully left to the determination of those who hnve had a long residence among them, 

and extensive dealings with them. It is believed that no person of this description will think 

the picture now given adds fictitious features, or aggravates real ones.* 

It will not, however, be understood that wlmi is here advanced generally is to be applied 
to the utmost extent to every individual and every transaction; it is the universality of great 
depravity that is here insisted on, — a general moral hue, between which and the European 
moral complexion there is a difference analogous to the difference of the natural colour of 
the two races. 

There is a standard to which, for the elucidation of this subject, we may largely appeal, — 
the records of the East India Company, which contain an immense collection of facts 
respecting the Hindoos, and relating to various subjects, political, judicial, financial, and 
commercial. Those records less frequently profess to treat of character and common life 
than of matters of business; but it continually happens, that they incidentally develope the 
principles and conduct of the Hindoos, and that in a more convincing wav than if* the 
primary object had been to describe them. Nor do they contain the mere representations of 
Europeans, who might be suspected of a tincture of partiality in this case, but the natives 
are themselves brought upon the stage, and heard concerning each other. These records 
will be found abundantly to substantiate all that is here advanced. 

To introduce a great variety of quotations from so copious a source (as numerous ns they 
must be, to do justice to the subject,) is not within the compass of the brief exposition here 
intended ; but after having previously stated the opinion of an intelligent traveller, who 
observed the manners of the Hindoos in the last century, we shall select a few extracts, con- 
taining the sentiments of persons of distinguished information and respectability, writing at 
different periods, without any concert with each other, and under no temptation to depreciate 
the people of whom they speak. 

Beunieu, about 1670. 

“ Cessortes de rois barbares n’ont ancune veritable gmie.rosUe, et lie mil gveres retenus par 
“ la foi qu'ils ont promise, tie regardant qu’it lettrs intdrets prdsens, sans songer memes mix 
“ malheurs qui lour peuvent nrriver tie lent - perfidie, et de leur brutality. 

“ Pour ae tirer de lettrs mains, il faut elm mi le plus fort, on n’avoir rien qui puisse exciter 
“ lour avarice.” 

“ Je tie sni s'il y a an monde, une nation plus avare et plus sordidc quo celle-lcl." 

“ l.es Brahmens entreiienneut ees pcuplcs dans ces ermttrs et superstitions, et pusseiit 
" memos jnsq ties il dcs fourheries at r). des vilninias si inf Ames , que je tie les nurnis jnmnis p4 
11 croirc, si je no tn’en dtois pleinement informd.”+ 

Mr. ScttAKTON, 1759. 

“The Gentoos are found still more cruel and rapacious than their foreign musters, mill what 
“ is more extraordinary, the Brahmens still exceed the rest in every abuse of power, and seem 
“ to think if they bribe God, by bestowing part of their plunder on ernes and faquirs, their 
“ iniquities will be pardoned.” 

“ Loyalty and patriotism , those virtuous incentives to great and noble actions, are here 
“ unknown ; mid when they cease to fear they cease to obey." 

“ Such of the Brahmens as engage in the world are generally the worst of all the Genloos; 

“ for, persuaded that the waters of the Ganges will purify them from their sins, and being 
“ exempted from the utmost rigour of the courts of justice under the Gentoo government, they 
“ run into the greatest excesses 

Govkunou Holwell, about 1760. 

“ A race of people who, from their infancy, are utter strangers to the ideu of common Jailh 
“ and honesty." 

“ This is the situation of the hulk of the people of Tndoxtan, as well us of the modern 
“ Brahmins; amongst the hitter, if we except one in u thousand, we. give them over 
“ measure.” 

“The 


" It may lie proper t o remark, that tllo features ’ 
here delineated, are taken from the Hindoo elm- | 
rue.ter ns it generally exists in civil life. Those 
gentlemen who have passed their time chiefly in 
our Indian armies, may not have seen it with 
exactly the same aspects. The military caste of 
the Hindoos have a portion of those qualities 
which usually accompany tin* profession of arms : 
hotter pay, better treatment, and our high repu- I 
tation in war, make it their interest to attach 
themselves to our service ; they arc withdrawn ! 
from many of the collisions of civil affairs, and ; 
they tiro midttr itheijiidwMfBlctoouUtdoliibffllli&uiyi <i 
(445.) 


discipline, which, with the habits of military 
life, must throw a perceptible distinction into 
their character, at least while they remain em- 
bodied in our employ ; lint when they retire and 
separate, they assimilate more to the rest of their 
countrymen. 

t Voyages do Francois Bernier, Tome I. page 
l.»0, 162, el Tome H. page 103. 

J Reflections on the Government of Hindustan, 
by Luke Kcrnftun, Esq. pnges 26, 27. See in 
the same work, page 19 H soq. a striking 
character of the Alnliomednns of rank in ludiu. 
versity of Southampton I ibrary Digitisation Un 
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„ The Genloos in general are as degenerate, crafty; superstitious, litigious, and wichctl a 

• nemtk ds an race of people in the liman world, if not eminenltg mm so, especially the 
- common run of Brahmins ; and we cun truly aver, that during almost five .years that wc 
« n resided in the Judicial Cutchery Court of CaJcutlu, never any munlrr or other atrocious 
‘ crime come before us, but it was proved in the end a Brahmin was at the bottom of it.' * 

. ' " ' Loan Clive, 1765. 

“The inhabitants oF this country, we know by long experience, have no attachment to any 

# oblimiitmf f ' . 

. Governor VerelstJ, about 1768. 

: “Itisfinstoffinry with these people- to spin out treaties to an immoderate length ; avaricious 
t / ie highest degree, they endeavour by every artifice to increase their exorbitant demands ; 

< nnel fd.iihlc.ss themselves , they are suspicions of the faith of others." 

« His (Haffez Hahmet Caun’s) character has little to distinguish it, except, that low cunning, 

* intrigue, and deceit-, so general in this country." 

« The Nabob S/ijnlval-Dowlah -is our next ally, and, if gratitude can be any tie on an 
i«. fjindostan heart, we hove- every reason to look upon him as connected with ns hy the most 
;i indissoluble bond<i.” . . , . , 

“His (Jewhar 1 Stilus) 'character, like the majority of the great in Hindustan, is Mint of n 
“ iiinii absorbed in pleasure and luxury, weak, vain-glorious, aspiring, without experience or 
“ 'abilities." ‘ •' . , , . , .. 

“The body of the people are iu -a manner formed to bear the yoke. I hey possess nothing 
a 0 f t|,e InqnisiliveiVess of the European nations, and the most slender arts (i.e. in tilings 
" unknown lo them) are sufficient to obsetne their uiulerstandiiig, and fit them for implicit 
“ submission.” 

a Itwm/ld be as easy to change the genius and manners if the people, as to prevent the Damans 
k an/ j followirs of men in station from abusing their master’s name. Chntiscments may deler 
«« the oppression for a inOhient, but in such cases the servility of the people must he removed 
11 before oppression can be eradicated." 

“ An Englishman will fiver be unfit to follow the subtle native, through all his arts. The 
“ treachery ofHindostan professions will prepare him better lor the frank declarations of his 
“ English allies.” 

« The venality which forms part, of the genius of the people, and which is /mown to he openly 
h exercised , or lacitly allowed by government, without, drawing any shame or discredit on the 
a guilty, or being thought any peculiar hardship on the injured ...” 

“ Every person of any substance or character in this country, has been successively trial 
“ in the department of the collections. Fear, reward, severity, and indulgence, have all 
“ failed, and ended in a short political forbearance, or additional acts of dishonesty and 
“ rapine." 

“The evasions and artifices which arc familiar to the natives of this country, have often been 
“ successful in screening them from that open and manifest detection which can justify 
M punishment. 

“ Certain it is that almost every decision of theirs (the Mahomednn judges, who continued 
“ to decide. in criminal matters to the lime of Lord Cornwallis) is a corrupt bargain with the 
“ highest bidder. The numerous offences which are compromised hy fines, have left a great 
“ latitude for very unjust determinations. Trifling offenders; and even many condemned 
“ on fictitious accusations, are frequently, loaded with heavy demands; and capital criminals 
“ are as often absolved by the venal judges.” 

“ The peculiar punishment of forfeiting castes, lo which the Hindoos are liable, is often 
“ inflicted from private pique and personal resentment among themselves .”§ 

The Governor (Mr. Hastings) and Council of Bengal, about 1772. 

“The deceits of Bengal are not; like the robbers in England, individuals driven to such 
“ desperate courses by sudden wants. They are robbers by profession and even by birth ; they 
“ arc formed into regular communities, and their families subsist by the spoils which, they bring 
“ home to (hem; they are all therefore alike criminal ; wretches who have placed themselves 
“ i" s ' nle o f declared war with government, arid are therefore wholly excluded from 

“ every benefit of its laws. We have many instances of their meeting death with the greatest 
“ insensibility." 

“ The litigiousness and perseverance of the natives of this country in their suits and complaints, 
“ Is °fl« n productive not only of inconvenience and vexation to their adversaries, but also of 
“ endless expense and actual oppression.” 

“ 1° curlr m, d restrain trivial and groundless complaints, and to deter chicane and 
“ intrigue, which passions amongst these people often work to the undoing of tlicir neigh- 
“ hours . , . ."II 

I Mr. SnonB 


• Holwell's Historical Events. Vol. I. pnn-e 
228, and Vol.Tl: p&go 151. 

t Cited in Bblt’s Cfinsiderationg, Vol. III.' 
Appendix A, pngo 33. 1 * )• . • 

i Besides what has been already said of him,' 


the Appendix to his “View ol’ Bengal,” nro 
valuable. 

§ Verelsl/s View of Hie English Government 
in Bengal ; Original Papers in the Appendix, 
pages. -58, 102, 103, 105, 108, he. 
liflillqFi&pPl'tS.irfify tBteLTsi'stwtoCammiUee of die 
House of Commons, 1772, Appendix, No. 2. 
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Mu. Shore,* about 1783.0V 1.78 1., . ^ 

“The unlives are t! mid and senile, As individuals, they are. insolent, to their- inferiors j 
“ to lltcir superiors, generally sptnkiiig, submissive, though they arc -to them aim-guilty of Viewofthe Morals 
“ insolence when they can be so with impunity. Individuals hdvedittle sense -of Aonow;, iiiiif 'fif^o'IHindoos. 

“ the nation is wholly void of public virtue. They- make not the. least scruple if lying ' 

“ where falsehood is attended with advantage \ yet both Hindoos and Mnhomednns, con- 
“ tinunlly speak of their credit and reputation, ' by which they mean little more titan the 

“ appearance they make to the world., 

“ Cunning and artifice is wisdom to them. To deceive and over- reach i$ to acquire 
“ the character of a wise man. The greatest disgrace they can suffer is to lose 'their caste, 

“ or as we say, to be excommunicated. This punishment is inflicted for the breach of 
“ the injunctions of their religion, or what is (Inf stupe, of • the ordinances of ilu-ir 
« priests.” . . . 1 • ,, ... 

“ To lie, steal, plunder, ravish, or murder, are not deemed sufficient crimes to merit expulsion 
“ from society.'’ i..n . i . . . i , 

“ With a Hindoo, all is centered in himself; his oicn interest is his guide; anijiiiiop is a 
“ secondary quality with him, and die love of money is the source, of ,his passion.’',, 

“ The advantage they derive over Europeans, is by practising • those arts if meanness 
“ which an European detests. A wan must be long acquainted »Ti:n;THE»t, before he 
“ can believe them capable of that bar faced falsehood, servile adulation, and deliberate. 

“ deception, which they daily practise. It is in vain that we search :for tm-ti of |enlig|iteiied 
“ nr, derstnnding, deep reasoning and reflection, among the natives. The education pf the 
“ Hindoos is confined to their being taught their , own language., , The Mnhoinotlmis are 
“ little better instructed :• the acquisition of a few .moral on political maxims,, which in 
“ practice they neglect, is all they know of' the ■ 'art of i government : if exceptions can he 
“ found, they are very rare. An Englishman cannot descend to those little practices, of oppres- 
“ sion,or extortion, so familiar to thenatives, his mind revolts at the idea of them. And admitting 
H even that some nre by habit, connection, or necessity, become depraved, there is, after ail, 

“ in every breast, a sense of honour and virtue that recoils from the low, vicious acts of a notice 
“ of Bengal. It is the business of all, from the Ihjottto the Dcwan, to conceal und deceive ; 

“ the simplest matters of fad are designedly covered with a veil, through which no human under- 
“ standing can penetrate.” ^ 


Sir John Macpherson, Governor-General, about 1785-6. 

“ I am afraid that the picture which he (Mr. Shore) draws, and the low ebb at which lie 
“ slates the popular virtues of the Bengalcze, are not fictitious representations." § 

Colonel Sir Robert Barker. 

“ It is well known that neither promises nor oaths have been able to bind this treacherous 
“ sect of people to their engagements. Sujnh Dowlah was like all other IndOstanners,' not 
“ observing much faith when it was bis interest to do otherwise.” || 

The transcriber of the preceding pages, writing at a distance from public offices, and 
possessed of few unpublished documents, is not able to adduce any comprehensive opinion 
delivered by Lord Cornwallis respecting the natives; but' in the ninny papers on almost all 
subjects -connected with his government, which his Lordship has entered on the records of 
the Company during his administration, his sentiments must be abundantly seen, mid to 
those papers the reader is referred, without fcar-of their contradicting the views here given. 
A government of reform, like his Lordship’s, implies a sense ofmany existing evils, ami the 
conduct in one striking instance of a person so considerate and liunlnne'^ is entitled to 
particular notice. Though civil and attentive to the natives, he has reposed no confidence 
in any of them, nor has lie. had a single individual, cither Hindoo or Mahomedan, about his 
person, above the rank of a menial servant, contrary to the gencial usage if men occupying such 
stations as he filled. 

Upon one very important subject, the criminal justice of the country, to the administration 
of which Lord Cornwallis has given a new constitution, some of his observations, written as 
introductory to that essential improvement, are here exhibited. 

3d December, 1790. 

“ The regulation of justice in criminal cases, allhough constituting one of die most 
“ essential requisites of good government, yet never appears (ns far as can be traced) lo have 
“ received the attention it so well merits, under any system, either of the Mogul or Hindoo 

“ administration in India ....The next alteration 1 would propose is that already alluded 

“ to, in regard to the option left to the next of kin to remit the sentence of tlm 
“ law and purdon the criminal. Thb evil consequences, mid the crimes which hereby 

“ escape 


* Now Governor General of Bengal, 
t To this declaration .from a witness eminently 
competent,, attention is .particularly requested. 

t The whole of this curious paper is inserted 
in the Parliamentary Proceedings, against Mr. 
Hastings, Appendix to YoL.II. page 67 — The 
Uemarks in the preceding sheets were penned 


before this document was examined by the writer 
of them. 

§ Parliamentary Proceedings against Mr. 
Hastings, Appendix to Yol. II. page 65. - 
|| Ibid. Appendix to Vol. J; pngo 229, and 
Vol. II. pngo 8. 
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« escape punishment, are so manifest and frequent, that to lake away the discretion 
« of the relations, seems absolutely requisite to secure an equal administration of justice, 
“ and will constitute n strong additional check on the commission of murder and other 
« crimes, which arc now, no doubt, often perpetrated, under the idea of an easy escape through 
« the notorious defect of the existing law, which'^l first perhaps was confined to appeals, or 
« private prosecutions, by tlie next of kin, rind had no application to public prosecutions 
« in the name of the sovereign, and which is besitles peculiarly inapplicable to this 
it country (however it may have sailed the society if was originally intended for) •, because 
“ where Brahmins commit murder on any person of the Hindoo religion, they know that they 
« do so with almost perfect impunity, since in most cases it cannot be expected that any 
« Gen too will ever desire, or' be consenting to the death of a Brahmin, of which a case 
« exactly in point is now depending before the Board, from Benares, where a Brahmin 
« having wantonly killed his wife, has, although confessing and convicted of the crime, been 
“ pardoned by her relations. But it is unnecessary to have recourse to the testimonies of 
« the magistrates, to prove the abuses practised in these courts. The multitudes of criminals 
« with which the jails in every district are now crowded, the numerous murders, robberies, 
« and burglaries, daily committed, and the general insecurity if person and properly which 
“ prevails in the interior parts of the country, are melancholy proofs of their having 
« long and too generally existed. The inefficacy of the clause in the engagements of the 
« landholders, making them responsible for all robberies, has been long experienced, and so 
“ far from protecting the country, they or their police officers (who in general purchase their 
“ appointments, or pay an annual consideration for them) are but too often concerned In the 
“ enormities it is their duly to prevent.” 

When this great change in the administration of criminal justice was in contemplation, 
various queries were proposed to the English magistrates stationed throughout the country, 
respecting the existing state of the police. Their answers, which are inserted at length in 
the records of the Bengal government, present a scene of shocking disorder. As it would be 
too tedious to insert the whole of them upon a subject so little questionable, one only, which 
goes into character ns well ns facts, shall be quoted. It is from Mr. Rocke, the magistr'nle 
of Jessore. 


December, 1789. 

“ The punishments however, though they exceed in variety and severity those inflicted 
“ by a British court of justice, do not appear at all adequate to the suppression of crimes; 
“ and of this the Fougednry records, to die present hour, will bear a melancholy testimony 
“ ns well with regard lo the number, as the nature of the offences, always to be found in 
“ the calendar. The partiality of the natives of this country to a profession they have 
“ once embraced, and their extreme reluctance to quit it, are notorious. The same princi- 
“ pie and inherent prejudice which attach the mechanic to his particular liue of profession, 
“ operate equally upon the robber, house-breaker, or murderer, who, desperate as his occu- 
“ pillion is, cherishes it as much, holds it as dear, and follows it as systematically, as the 

peaceful merchant his easy and lucrative one. Besides this, the constitutional apathy of 
“ the natives of this country, and the patience with which they endure pain, and even resign 
“ life, render them, for the most part, regardless of corporal sufferance ; anti principally to 
“ this cause may be ascribed the reason, why crimes of all descriptions still continue lo be 
“ perpetrated, although such frequent. sacrifices are made to the offended laws.” 

“ Of the effects produced by the different modes of punishment in this country, we have 
“ frequent experience. It may he needless to particularize the milder ones inflicted for 
“ trifling offences, as their effects may be judged of from what we sen produced by those 
“ of greater magnitude, and more severe nature. Perpetual imprisonment is, I think, 
t; improperly regarded as a punishment of a higher order. To British minds, the idea 
“ it conveys is indeed dreadful ; but there is nothing in it so terrible to a native of Bengal, 
“ to whose natural indolence and inactivity, a life of this nature is perfectly congenial, and 
“ whilst the necessaries and comforts of life are within their reuch, the restraint they are 
“ under is a circumstance of no great hardship to them, being seldom or never so close ns to 
“ debar them from intercourse with the rest of the world. The effects of this punishment 
“ are, I apprehend, never sucli as must evidently have been expected from it, as being 
“ in rank immediately next to a capital one. Loss of a hand or a foot is undoubtedly a 
“ punishment of a very severe nature, as being not only a painful and dangerous operation, 
“ but at once depriving the body of a most useful limb, and stamping a mark of indelible 
*' infamy upon it, and yet this is so little regarded, that many an offender, on apprehension, is 
“ found to have already forfeited a limb, and sometimes even two, to the laws. Death, the 
“ last, and in the general opinion of mankind, the greatest of all punishments, fails here 
“ greatly of its intended effect. Fortified by their strong religious prejudices and notions if 
“ predestination, and not wfrequently elated with the idea of suffering as martyrs to the cause, 
“ and amidst the prayers and applauses of their confederates, criminals in this country meet 
“ death with indifference and composure.” 

Authentic relations of the transactions of Hindoo nations, and Hindoo individuals with 
each Ollier, would constitute a very satisfactory kind of evidence in the illustration of their 
character. But of true history they possess few records. The genius of the government, 
and the genius of the people, were alike unfavourable to that species of composition. Such 
accounts however as have reached us of their ancient wars, exhibit pictures of eminent cruelly 
and injustice. r 
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Of recent times, llie public occurrences, in which Europeans have been parlies or wit- 
nesses, nre generally diffused through voluminous official writings, which if accessible 
could not be perspicuously contracted within one division of this limited work; and of 
private observation and experience, which might have furnished many curious and instruc- 
tive collections, seldom has it been the practice to register accurate details. But happily one 
testimony presents itself, which unites with unquestionable authority, views of Hindoo 
character, in a country never under a Mahomedan power. This couutry is Nepaul, and 
the relation is given by Father Joseph, a Roman missionary of known respectability in 
Bengal, from whom it was communicated by Mr. (now Sir John) Shore, to the Asiatic 
Society*. Father Joseph was in Nepaul in the year 1769. Three chiefs of that region 
then contended for sovereignty, and some of their proceedings are described in the following 
extracts. 

“ The inhabitants of Certipore, receiving no support from the King of Telit- Fatten, to whom 
“ they were subject, applied for assistance to Gainprejas, who immediately marched with 
“ his whole army to their relief, gave battle to the army of the King of Gore’ ha, and 
“ obtained a complete victory. A brother of the King of Gorc’ha was killed on the field 
“ of battle, and the King himself, by the assistance of good hearers, narrowly escaped with 
“ his life by fleeing into the mountains. After the action, the inhabitants of Certipore 
“ demanded Gainprejas for their King, and the nobles of the town went to confer with 
“ him on the business; but being all assembled in the same apartment with the King, they 
“ were all surprised and seized by his people. After the seizure of those persons, Gainprejas , 
“ perhaps to revenge himself of these nobles for having refused their concurrence to his 
“ nomination us King (upon a former occasion) privately caused some of them to be put to 
“ death ; another , by name, Dannvanta, teas led through the city in a woman’s dress, along 
“ with several others, cloathed in a ridiculous and whimsical manner, at the expense of the 
“ nobles of Lelit-Pattan. They were then kept in close confinement for a long time; at 
“ last, after making certain promises, and interesting nil the principal men of the country 
“ in their behalf, Gainprejas set them at liberty ” 

“ The King of Gorc’ha, despairing of his ability to gel possession of the plain of Nepaul 
“ by strength, hoped to effect his purpose by causing a famine. ; and with this design, stationed 
“ troops at all the passes of the mountains, to prevent any intercourse with Nepaul ; and his 
“ orders were most rigorously obeyed, for every person who was found in the road, with only 
“ a little salt or cotton about him, was hung upon a tree ; and he caused all the inhabitants of 
“ a neighbouring village to be put to death in a most cruel manner ; even the women and chil- 
“ dren did not escape for having supplied a little cotton to the inhabitants qf Nepaul ; and 
“ when I arrived in that country at the beginning of 1769, it was a most horrid spectacle to 
“ behold so many people hanging on trees in the. road. However the King of Gorc’ha, being 
“ also disappointed in his expectations of gaining his end by this project, fomented dissen- 
“ sions among the nobles of the three kingdoms of Nepaul, and attached to his party many 
“ of the principal ones, by holding forth to them liberal and enticing promises, for which 
" purpose he had about two thousand Brahmins in his service ” 

“ The inhabitants of Certipore having already sustained six or seven months siege, a noble 
“ of Lelit-Pattan, called Danuvanta, fled to the Gorc’ha party, anil treacherously intro- 
“ duced their army into the town ; the inhabitants might still have defended themselves, 
“ having many other fortresses iit the parts of the town to retreat to; hut the people of 
“ Gorc’ha having published a general amnesty, the inhabitants, greatly exhausted by the 
“ fatigues of a long siege, surrendered themselves prisoners upon the faith of that promise. 
“ In the mean time the men of Gorc’ha seized all the gates and fortresses within the town ; 
“ but two days afterwards, Prit'hwinarayan, who was at Navacuta. (a long day’s journey dis- 
" lant), issued an order to Suruparatnu, his brother, to put to death some of the principal in- 
“ habitants of the town, and to cut off the noses and lips of every one, even the infants, who were 
“ not found in the arms of their mothers, ordering at the same lime all the noses and lips which 
" had been cut off to be preserved, that he might ascertain hoiv many souls there were, and la 
“ change the name of the town into Naskatupur, which signifies the town of cut-noses. The 
“ order was carried into execution with eveiy murk of horror and cruelty, none escaping but 
“ those who could play on wind instruments ; although Father Michael Angelo, who without 
“ knowing that such an inhuman scene was then exhibited, bad gone to the house of Suru- 
“ pnratna, interceded much in favour of the poor inhabitants. Many of them put an end 
“ to their lives in despair; others came in great bodies to us in search of medicines, and it 
“ was most shocking to see so many living people with their teeth and noses resembling the 
“ skulls of the deceased.” 

“ During the siege of Cat’hmamlu, the Brahmins of Gorc’ha came almost every night 
“ into the city, to engage the chiefs of the people on the part of their King; mid the more 
“ effectually to impose upon poor Gainprejas, many of the principal Brahmins went to his 
“ house, and told him to persevere with confidence, that the chiefs of the Gorc’ha army 
“ were attached to his cause, and that even they themselves would deliver up their King, 
“ Prit’hwinnrnynn, to his hands. Having by these artifices procured an opportunity of de- 
“ Inching from his party all his principal subjects, tempting them with liberal promises 
“ according to their custom, one night the men of Gorc’hn. entered the city without oppo- 
“ sition, and the wretched Gainprejas, perceiving lie was betrayed, had scarce time to escape 
“ with about three hundred of his best and most faithful Hindostnny troops, towards Lelit- 
“ Pnttatl, which place however he reached the same night.” 
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« The King of Gorc’ha having made himself master of Cnt’hmnmlu, in the year 1768, 

« persisted in the attempt or possessing himseir also of the city of'Leht-Pattnn, promising nil 
«< i lie nobles that he would suffer them to remain in the possession ol their property, that lie 
« would even augment it; and because the nobles of Lclit-Pattnn placed a* reliance on the 
« fniilt 0 f bis promises, he sent his domestic priest to make this protestation, That if lie 
« failed to nc-quit himself of his promise, he should draw curses upon himself and his family, 
« even to the firth, past, and succeeding generation : so that the unhappy Gamprejas, and 
« the King or Lelit-Pattnn, seeing that the nobility were disposed to render themselves 
“ subject to the King of Gorc’hn, withdrew themselves with their people to the King of 
“ B'lmtgnn. When the city of Lelil-Pnttnn became subject to the King of Gorc’hn, lie 
« continued for some lime to treat the nobility with great attention, and proposed to appoint 
« a viceroy of the citv from among them. Two or three months afterwards, having appointed 
« the clay’ for making his forma) entrance into the city of Lelit-Paltiui, he made use of 
<i innumerable stratagems to get into his possession the persons of the nobility, and in the end 
“ succeeded. ITe had prevailed upon them to permit their sons to remain at court, as com- 
ic minions of his son; lie had dispatched a noble of each house to Nnvncut, or New Fort, 
ic pretending that the apprehensions he entertained of them lmd prevented his making a 
« public entrance into the city ; and the remaining nobles were seized at the river without the. 
“ town, where they went to meet him, agreeable to a prior engagement. Afterwards lie entered 
« the city, made n visit to the temple of Baghero, adjoining to our habitation, and passing in 
« triumph through the city amidst immense numbers of soldiers, who composed his train, 
“ entered the royal palace which lmd been prepared for his reception; in the mean time, 
“ parties of his soldiers broke open the houses of the nobility, seized all their effects, and 
“ threw the inhabitants of the city into the utmost consternation. After having caused ail 
“ the nobles who were in their power to be put to death, or rather their bodies io be mangled 
« in a horrid manner, lie departed with a design of besieging B’hatgan, and we obtained 
« permission, through the interest of his son, to retire with all the Christians into the 
“ possessions of the English." 

A multitude of other quotations which might be made in illustration of the Hindoo 
character, both from modern publications and from authors of more ancient date, ns Sir 
Thomas Rowe, Hamilton, Baldieus, Nieuhoff, Tavernier, and others, are for the sake of 
brevity omitted; hut as it may be interesting to see the sentiments of so distinguished a 
character ns Timour, or Tamerlane, upon the subject in question, these extracts shall be 
closed with a quotation from his Institutes, supposed to have been compiled A.D. HOD. 

“ The inhabitants of Hindustan are equally debilitated in their corporeal, and inert in their 
“ mental faculties; inexorable and penurious to such ail extreme, that only personal violence 
“ enn enforce justice. Regardless of honour, and indecent in their dress, they sacrifice their 
“ lives for trifles, and are indefatigable in unworthy pursuits; whilst improvident and 
“ imprudent, their ideas are confined and views circumscribed. When reduced to poverty, 
*•' they patiently have recourse to the most menial employments, forgetting their previous 
“ circumstances, and seldom quitting the world without injuring their benefactors ; but 
“ whilst the acquisition of riches tempers every atrocity, indolence pervades their most 
“ momentous transactions. The native of Hindustan lias no pretensions to humanity hut 
“ the figure; whilst imposture, fraud, and deception, are by him considered as meritorious 
“ accomplishments.”! 

Of the Miihomednns, who mix in considerable numbers with the former inhabitants of all 
the countries subdued by their arms in Hindostun, it is necessary also to say a few words. 
Originally of the Tartar race, proud, fierce, and lawless; attached also to their superstition, 
which clicri.died their native propensities, they were rendered by success yet more proud, 
siiiguiniity, .sensual, and bigotted. Their government, though meliorated under the house 
of'iimour, was undoubtedly a violent despotism, and the delegated administration of it too 
often a severe oppression. Breaking through nil the restraints of morals which obstructed 
their way to power, they afterwards abandoned themselves to the most vicious indulgences, 
and the most atrocious cruelties. Perfidy in them, was more signal than in the Hindoos. 
Successive treacheries, assassinations, and usurpations, mark their history more perhaps than 
that of any other people. The profession of arms was studied by them, and they cultivated 
the Persian learning. They introduced Arabic laws, formed for rude anil ignorant tribes, 
and in the administration of them, as may he judged from the specimen above exhibited, 
were most corrupt. 

Every worldly profession, indeed every course of secular business, was in their avowed 
opinion (mi opinion which they still hold) irreconcilenble with strict virLhc. Commerce, 
and the details of the finances, they left chiefly to the Hindoos, whom they despised and 
insulted. Where their government still prevails, the character resulting from their original 
temper and superstition, aggravated by tlic enjoyment of power, remains in force. In our 
provinces, where their authority is subverted, uiul where many of them fall into the lower 
lines of life, that character becomes less obvious; but witli more knowledge, anil more pre- 
tensions 


* So in the original ; but it seems to ho nn 
error of I ho press, the sense requiring that it 
should Im “ no reliance.” 

_t Maekny’s Asiatic Miscellany, VoL I. pnge 
279. This picture may bo compared with that 
which Sir John Shore, drawing likewise from the 
life, more than three hundred years afterwards, 


lms delineated. If it be said, that, these are the 
representations of conquerors and foreigners, it 
may ho replied, that they aro not opinions 
advanced in a state of hostility or controversy, 
but maturo observations, made in a lime of 
settled government, after many years’ oxporienco 
of the behaviour of the Hindoos to each other. 
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tensions to integrity, they are as unprincipled as the Hindoos. Their perfidy, however, and " 

licentiousness are the perfidy and licentiousness of a bolder people.* W0, 

From the government and intermixture of the Mnhomedans, the Hindoos have certainly View of the Morals 
derived no improvement of character. ' The invaders may fairly be supposed to have con- 0 f the Hindoos, 
tributed their share to the general evils, and even to have increased them. But they did not 
produce those evils, nor could they have perpetuated them in opposition to the genius and 
spirit of the Hindoos, who are in number probably as eight to one. They may therefore be 
considered rather as constituting an accession, than as giving a character to the mass. The 
vices, however, of the Mahomedans and Hindoos are so homogenous, that in stating their 
effects, it is not inaccurate to speak of both classes under tile description of the one collective 
body into which they are now formed. 

Upon the whole, then, we cannot avoid recognizing in the people of Hindostan a race of 
men lamentably degenerate and base, retaining but a feeble sense of moral obligation, yet 
obstinate in their disregard of what they know to be right, governed by malevolent and 
licentious passions, strongly exemplifying the effects produced on society bji great and 
general corruption of manners, and sunk in misery by their vices, f iii a 'Country peculiarly 
calculated by its natural advantages to promote the happiness of its inhabitants. The 
delineation from which this conclusion is' formed has been a task so painful, that nothing 
except the consciousness of meaning to do good could have induced the author (o proceed 
in it. He trusts he has an affecting sense of the generaWinperfectioh 1 of liumtlh iiatnre, and 
would abhor the idea of needlessly or contemptuously exposing the defects of any man or 
set of men. If he has given an unfavourable descriptidn, his wish' is not to exdite detesta- 
tion, but to engage compassion, and to make it apparent, that what speculation may have 
ascribed to physical and unchangeable causes, springs from moral sources Capable of cor- 
rection. 


CHAP. HI. 

Causes which have produced the present Situation and Character of t the Hindoos. 

IN investigating the peculiar characters, of differentiations, it hj.both usual and reasonable Causes of the Situa« 
to ascribe them principally to the influence of climate, of government and, laws, and of don and Character 
religion: it will be proper, therefore, to lay before the reader the, situation ofHindostnn of the Hindoos, 
with respect to each of those particulars, that he may be enabled to judge whether the wretched 
state of society and manners among the Hindoos, who, ns has been already, observed,' have a 
general identity of chai-octer, may not fairly be traced to that , source. 

The climate of India, particularly, of the south-east provinces, must.be allowed to be less 
favourable to the h.uman constitution than the more temperate regions oRi Europe, The 
bodily frame is less strong and .hardy, the fiicuj.ties , have less, energy, their exercise is less 
expanded and delightful, ardour is checked, t|ie oppressed, spirit?. yield more easily, to indo- 
lence and indulgence, and the fertility of the, soil easily supplying tile few natural wants of 
the natives, aids this propensity. Nevertheless,, in developing the causes of the Hindoo 
character, too much seems sometimes to have been imputed to the climate ; effects greater, 
and of more necessary result, than fair. examination will confirm. , , , 

The inhabitants of foreign descent, who continue the use of animal food, especially the 
Armenians, a sober people, are more robust than the, Hiudops;; and to, speak of, the Hindoos- 
themselves, their military tribe, has discovered, under foreign discipline, a considerable share 
of active vigour. The Baniuns, and all the trading part of the community, . are capable of 
long sedentary application. Porters, boatmen, runners, and. others of the labouring class can 
endure severe fatigue. Multitudes of devotees manifest a resolution and perseverance in 
painful sufferings altogether astonishing. And with regard to the faculties of the mind, the 
Brahmins, who have cultivated learning, have certainly evinced themselves an acute, subtle, 
and penetrating order of men. These circumstances show that, the people in general are 
equal at least to decent application in different lines, susceptible fcveri ,of a strong impulse, 
though not perhaps of great continued energy. And it is reasonable to believe, that were 
those evils corrected which do not arise from the climate, they would in time held a much 
higher place among the human species than they are now capable of maintaining. 

The despotic mode of government wliich generally is prevalent in the East, and appears 
at all times to have subsisted among the Hindoos, lias undoubtedly had a very, considerable 
influence in the formation of their character. When a man finds himself dependent on the 
will and caprice of another, he thinks and acts as a degraded beiDg ; his regard for all that 
is valuable in life is reduced to the degree of personal interest which he. has in it, his care for 
whatever extends to the rest of his race, and to future time, is suuk in the preenriousness of 
the present hour. Fear necessarily becomes bis grnnd principle of action ; thence springs 
distrust ; and as arbilary power does not excite in those over whom it tyrannizes the expect- 
ation of finding truth and justice its associates, it is not productive of integrity atul veracity. 

The arts of deception, suppleness, and servility are resorted to, and thus a system of false- 
hood and narrow selfihness is generated. Violence in the ruler quickens the process. The 
first idea raised is that of self-defence against liirn ; then, follow plans of concealed and 

avowed 


* Seo the character of the Mahomedans, before 
alluded to, in Scrafton’s Reflections, p. 19, et seq. 

t Some persons may be disposed to inquire, 
how the sfcfG vPfflgeEfltfv 
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indeed so greatly and so generally depraved. 
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avowed hostility tigaitist his deputies mid agents from whom injury is apprehended. The 

No. I. despotic principle actuates all the subordinate offices and posts of authority, and its effects 

become general ; every man is a slave to those above him, and a despot to those below him ; 

Mr. Grant’s State t | )e more |, e ; s oppressed, the more he oppresses ; and thus is diffused a temper of universal 
of Society in Asia. enm ; t ncti|l ,, sccve tly or openly, according to opportunities. No wonder, therefore, that 
when the principle is highly strained, treasons and revolutions are continual ; by which the 
insolent and nbject frequently change places, so that he who yesterday scarcely deigned to 
look on the suppliant before’ him, is to day spurned from the feet of that suppliant, now in 
hi3 turn exalted to the seat of authority. Such, in particular, is the description that may be 
given of a large period of the Mahomedan government in Hindostan. The descendants of 
Timour, holding for a time the greater pnrt of that continent under one head, prevented 
much of the war and bloodshed that bail before and have since wasted it; but internal dis- 
orders, under the best of their governors, were necessarily very great: and the character of 
the Hindoos, suffering from the oppression of numerous invaders, must in several respects 
, have been debnsed. 

But they did not receive the despotic form of government from the 1 al tars, nor were they 
degraded only when they became subject to Mahomedan conquerors. Had they not been 
an abject people before, foreigners from a vast distance, carrying few magazines with them, 
could not hove possessed themselves of so great a country, rendered by its natural defences, 
its climate, mid its periodical rains, very strong against invasions by land. They have had 
among themselves a complete despotism from the remotest antiquity ; a despotism, the most 
remarkable for its power and duration that the world has ever seen. It has pervaded their 
government, their religion, and their laws. It has formed by its various ramifications, the 
essentials of the character which they have nlways had, ns far as the light of history goes, and 
which they still possess; that character, which has made them a prey to every invader, 
indifferent to all their rulers, and easy in the change of them ; ns a people, void of public 
spirit, honour, attachment ; and in society, base, dishonest, and faithless. That despotism, 
with a variety of subordinate principles to which it has given birth, still exists in great vigour, 
even where the political government is in foreign hands, and therefore, although by acting 
the part of upright rulers towards our Hindoo subjects, and endeavouring to provide for a 
fair administration of justice among them, we shall repress many disorders that before pre- 
vailed, yet this reform will not reach those evils in their character and conduct, already 
described, which are the bane of their happiness, personal and social. Nor will it ensure to 
us their attachment, which, in point of policy, it would be desirable to engage by an ameliora- 
tion of their character, instead of leaving their old facility in changing, to co-operate with 
their imbecility, in favour of any new invader. 

Tile ancient Hindoo government is thought scarcely to exist now in its original form*. The 
Hindoo states raised from the ruins of the Mogul Empire, cannot well be taken as pure 
representations of it; at least we have but little certainty of possessing an entire model, and 
can therefore only refer to its fundamental principles, of which there is indisputable evidence. 
But their religion mid their laws, both parts of one complex system, still remain; the former 
in all its authority, the latter also, in its essence and in many of its branches, operative : 
and these, by the principles on which they are founded, and by the rules and precepts which 
they deliver, have given birth to that spirit, and those practices of oppression, injustice, cor- 
ruption, in a word, those immoralities which, incomparably more than every other cause, 
render the people base and miserable. To this position the most particular attention is 
requested. A full exhibition of all the proofs which might be brought in support of it would 
require a much longer space than is necessarily prescribed to this treatise. Some leading 
facts ami arguments however, sufficient, it is hoped, solidly to establish it, shall now be staled. 
They will he derived partly from the code of Hindoo laws, and partly from the tenets of the 
Hindoo religion. The code of laws was compiled and published in 1773, under the govern- 
ment of Mr. Hastings, and at his desire, by a hotly of “ experienced lawyers, selected for the 
“ purpose from every part of Bengal,” who, we are further told, “ carefully picked out the 
“ ordinances, sentence by sentence, from various originals in the Shanscrit language, neither 
“ adding to, nor diminishing from, any part of the ancient textf.” And the translator adds, 
what is of importance to be observed, “ that from this code may he formed a precise idea of 
“ die customs and manners of these people ; that their institutes are interwoven with the 
“ religion of the country, and therefore revered as of the highest authority.” The authenticity 
of this work, and the value of the general evidence which it furnishes, must thence be 
unquestionable. 

With regard to the religion of the Hindoos, although a regular translation of the Vedcs, 
those writings which they repute as sacred, has not yet given us all their mythology, doc- 
trines, rites, and ceremonies, in authoritative detail ; yet the intercourse of three centuries 

between 

the form of the government, the state officers, 
civil and military, employed under it, and the 
sources of its revenue, are nearly the same in 
kind as are found to have been established in 
Hindostan under the rule of the Moguls ; a 
strong presumption in favour of what, we have 
ventured elsewhere to suppose, that these con- 
querors did not innovate greatly in the forms of 
administration in the Hindoo countries of which 
they possessed themselves, 1797. 
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* me government ot NepauJ, ot which less 
was known when this passage was written, is 
probably no inexact representation of the original 
Hindoo constitution. Of that country, which, 
as has been nlrcady observed, was never sub- 
dued by the Musslemans, our information was 
scanty before the late deputation thither of 
Captain Kirkpatrick from Bengal. That gentle- 
lias given a curious and interesting nccount of 
his journey, which affords much light into the 
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between the Europeans and that people, the relations of various travellers in different parts 

of India, and their agreement ns to the general mntter and character, as well as many No. 1. 

particulars of the Gentoo faith, the elucidating accounts of the Mahomednns, and the daily 

experience of multitudes of Europeans, leave us at no loss concerning the grand features, 9 ause8 °^p.’ e ® ilim ' 

the main credenda and agenda of that superstition, its genius, and its consequences. Of q.flre.nd**” 

late the public has had other accessions of information, stamped with great authority. We 8 ' tUn °° S ‘ 

refer, in the first place, to the Institutes of the Emperor Akber, compiled by his learned and 

intelligent minister Abul Fnzil, nbout A.D. 1550, in the zenith of the Mogul power;* one 

volume of which work is employed solely upon the religion and sciences of the Hindoos, and 

professedly formed from the communications of the most learned Brahmins. We may rest 

assured, that such a man, employed in a work intended for a public record of the highest 

order, would obtain from that source much authentic information, and that the view given 

him of the Hindoo doctrines would be at least sufficiently favourable. Favourable, indeed, 

both in respect of those doctrines and the character of the people, that view will appear to 

have been, by comparing it with other authorities; and there are obvious reasons why the 

noble writer would naturally be disposed to acquiesce in it It was the design of Akber, 

who was of a tolerant spirit, to conciliate all his subjects towards himself and towards each 

other; and in a work composed immediately under his inspection, with this intention and 

for public use, it could never be admissible to delineate at length the faults of the great body 

of those subjects. 

The second recent acquisition, is the Bhagvad-Geeta, translated by Mr. Wilkins from a 
Shanscrit work, certainly of considerable antiquity. This is a very curious record. It is 
deemed to be so purified from the grosser parts of the Hindoo superstition, that it is care- 
fully concealed by the Brahmins from the rest of the people ; yet it has evidently been 
corrupted, m order to conciliate some tolerably just principles with a degenerate practice. 

Besides these publications, Sir William Jones, | a man wonderful for his stores of knowledge, 
and for the ardour with which be still presses torward to increase them, who penetrates into 
the abstruse recesses of oriental learning with singular felicity und success, has communicated 
much valuable information from his late researches. Arrived at length at the fountains of 
Shanscrit learning, he indeed appears to consider past discoveries as inaccurate or imperfect;}: 
referring probably to the speculative and metaphysical doctrines contained in the Vcdes, 
concerning which the Brahims themselves have divers opinions and systems. But of the 
obvious and popular tenets of the Hindoo religion, its worship nnd ceremonies, enough is 
certainly known to enable us to judge of their nature nnd their effects. 

In the following pages, the writer will rest the argument he maintains, on information 
already before the public, rather than on any new matter which his own observation, during 
his residence in India, might enable him to furnish. For though the shoots from the great 
trunk of Hindoo superstition are so numerous, and all partake of the same nature, yet the 
additional facts which a single individual, whose attention was not wholly devoted to the 
subject, could have an opportunity of ascertaining, must appear trifling, in comparison of 
the whole mass of knowledge collected by the industry of numbers, during a long course 
of time, and rendered more worthy of notice by ascending nearer the source of things. And 
where important deductions are to be made, as in the present case, he is far from wishing 
the premises from which they are drawn to rest upon his authority. 

It is proposed, then, to proceed to the consideration of the Hindoo laws. But since it has 
appeared that both the Mahomedan and English conquerors of India have by legislative 
provisions of their own, in part superseded those which they found there, persons who reason 
from the changes which have relatively taken place in the social state and in the laws of every 
European nution, and from the mutual influence of laws nnd of manners upon each other, 
may naturally conceive, that rules which have been abrogated can no longer affect the 
character of the people ; therefore that before any application is made of evidence deduced 
from the Hindoo laws, it ought to be shown what portion of those laws is still operative, and 
from that portion only to estimate the effect produced. It is the wish of the writer to allow 
to this objection all the weight to vV-ch it is entitled, and as far as he can, to afford the 
satisfaction which it requires. 

To 


* Translated from the Persian into English, 
by Francis Gladwin, Esq. 

t Europe, and Asia, and the world, have since 
sustained an irreparable loss in the deatli of this 
most valuable man, who was cut. off in the vigour 
of his days, and in the midst of new inquiries and 
discoveries, among the recondite repositories of 
Hindoo learning, into which he carried such a 
lamp of general knowledge, as threw surprising 
light on every subject he investigated. Wlinl he 
has done, however, will immortalize his memory. 
He has opened the way in to the mythological and i 
scientific arcana of a people, who have lor many i 
ages been as remarkable for their adherence to 
their peculiar institutions, as for arrogating to 
themselves an unfathomable antiquity, and the 
possession of a pure and primeval, through care- 
fully concealed system of theology and science j 
claims which b.^vo been. as officiously as ignqnmtly ( > 
(445.) 1 ' c ' ~ f 


accorded to them by some anti-christian philoso- 
phers of Europe. He lias shown tliatone of their 
earliest traces of true history describes an univer- 
sal deluge, in which only a patriarch, and seven 
other men (to whom this account gives wives) 
were saved in an ark ; and that the whole of their 
ct’-onology is roconcileable with the Mosaic his- 
tory.— See Asiatic Researches, VoL II. Art 
“ Clironology of the Hindoos.” It is impossi- 

ble on this occasion to avoid expressing a very 
high degree of respect and esteem for the learned 
anil instruct ive labours of various other members 
of that distinguished soeiety. Though the charac- 
ter of the Hindoos bo in u moral view now low, yet 
the development of their history, their literature, 
their mythology, and science, Ims been a great 
desideratum in human knowledge, and must prove 
of eminent importance to mankind. 1797. 
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— T 0 give an exact enumeration of the Hindoo laws, and to distinguish those which may 

No.l. now be regarded as obsolete, would, if the task could be performed, require a detail incon- 

— ~ sistent with the design of this essay. But no such digest has yet been made. The general 

Mr. Grants State of discrimination, however, are tolerably clear. The Mnhomedans, as we have seen, 
ot Society in Asia. introducet j t i, e j r 0 wn forms of judicature. In criminal matters, their code, severe and 
barbarous, like that of the Hindoos, was mode the general rule of judgment. In civil 
concerns between Hindoos, diese people had the benefit of their own laws. The English 
continued, as we have also seen, the legal establishments of their predecessors, improving 
them, and softening in some instances the cruelty of punishment. At present, therefore, the 
criminal law administered in Bengal is that of the Mahomedans rendered in certain cases 
more mild and equitable. The civil code stands likewise upon the basis of their system, but 
has a larger infusion of English ordinances, and it refers causes between Hindoos to be 
decided by the laws of that people. 

Those laws prescribe certain rules to the sovereign, which cannot of course be acted upon 
in our government, though the general influence of a governing power will still be felt: and 
on subjects of political economy, such as cultivation of the soil, revenue, and commerce, 
respecting which the Hindoo code is very defective, we have been obliged to enact new 
regulations. 

On the whole, besides the Hindoo institutions purely religious, all those which relate to 
castes, to marriage, to inheritance, and to divers other civil concerns, remain still in force ; 
excepting only that certain offences against caste, for which the code decrees capital or 
sanguinary punishments dreadfully severe, are not cognizable in our criminal courts ; nor 
does our government countenance the infliction of those barbarities ; and transgressions of 
the innumerable rules of caste being tried among themselves, are commonly punished by 
fines or excommunications. Still, however, the branches now particularized, of their system, 
are those which have the greatest influence in the formation of their character aud manners; 
and it should be remembered, that the ways in which caste may be contaminated or lost, 
have been, in course of time, arbitrarily and exceedingly multiplied. 

But in estimating the effect produced upon the Hindoos of our territories, even by Uiat 
portion of their institutions which is in a proper sense legal, some other considerations must 
be taken into the account 

The Hindoo law stands upon the same authority as the Hindoo religion ; both are parts 
of one system, which they believe to have been divinely revealed. That law is regarded by 
them therefore with a superstitious veneration, which institutions avowedly of human origin 
do not produce ; so that even under a foreign yoke, which in various particulars superseded 
its injunctions, it still maintained its credit. Hence mny be deduced, in pnrt, the predilection 
of that people, especially of the leading orders, for their ancient state and peculiar customs, 
which in all the long period of Mahomedan rule, prevented them from being assimilated to 
the institutions of their conquerors. 

Laws, which by tacit consent have fallen into general disuse, can no longer be quoted ns 
characteristic of the actual state of manners. They serve rather to prove some change in 
the sentiments or dispositions of a people ; but the abrogation or suspension, by the power 
of a foreign master, of certain parts of a code still approved, does not necessarily infer any 
such alteration. The Hindoos have generally, in their intercourse with each other, acted in 
the spirit of their own institutions. The landholders, for instance, many of them possessing 
extensive districts, have been to their obsequious dependents as petty sovereigns ; causes 
originating in their vicinity have been very commonly referred to their decision, or even in 
parts more distant, to their deputies. Disputes are also frequently referred to the Brahmins. 
Matters of caste are solely cognizable by them, or by arbitrators of the tribe in which the 
contest breaks out, and form a source of endless litigation. If even increasing security and 
case conciliate them more to our government, which is probable, they will still perhaps 
ascribe the change, not to the superiority of our system over their own, but to the superior 
personal conduct of the English, who preside over them. Their Mahomedan rulers, 
especially since the accession of the line of Timour, have partly from political, and partly 
from venal motives, paid considerable regard to their predjudices; and the English, both in 
the execution of the laws, and in the general exercise of their authority, have uniformly and 
spontaneously displayed a spirit of extreme toleration and indulgence to all their peculiar 
notions nnd usages. 

It is to be remembered nlso, that our subjects form only a small part of the vast race of 
people who profess the Hindoo faith, and that with whole nations of these they live in 
immediate contact. 


Nor, lastly, must it be overlooked, that the account which has been given of the Hindoos 
is a description ol their character as it exists after a long suspension by their former rulers 
(a suspension continued by us) of some of the worst parts of their legal system. 

If all these things then be considered, together with the influence of the congenial insti- 
tutions, which arc still authoritatively in force, perhaps we shall not see reason to suppose, 
that the innovations which we have made in the administration of law among the Hindoos, 
have produced, or are likely to produce, any material change in their character ; but we may 
rather expect that this character will still bear the lively impress of the general spirit of their 
institutions, civil and sacred. To illustrate that spirit is one object particularly proposed by 
the survey upon which we are now to enter of the Hindoo code. 

Despotism is not only the principle of the government of Hindostan, but an original, 
fundamental, and irreversible principle in the very frame of society. The law, not contenting 
itsell with enjoining passive obedience tp..the magistrate, or sovereign, and with.having a due 
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constitution of the world, and are plainly agreeable to the will of the great Creator, 

rests entirely on the following fundamental position : — that certain classes or races of the ^°‘ 1- 

society are in their elementary principles, in the matter from which they were formed, Causes ofthe Situa- 

nbsolutely of a higher nature, of a superior order in the scale of being, to certain other classes, tion and Character 

It i9, in the opinion of the Hindoos, an awful and momentous truth, a truth maintained in ofthe Hindoos. 

full vigour to this day, a truth placed in the front of their code, that the Brahmins were 

formed from the mouth of Brimha, the Kheterees from his arm, the Vyse (or Bice) from his 

thigh, and the Sooders from his foot. Hence it is a necessary consequence, that this primeval 

and essential distinction is no more mutable or defeasible, than it is possible for one of the 

brute creation to advance itself to the rank of man.* And such is the division of die Hindoos 

into four great tribes or castes — the priests, die soldiers, the husbandmen or traders, and the 

servile class, whose sole assigned duty is to serve the other three, f 

Now the evils that flow from such an arrangement, are infinite. Other modes of despo- 
tism lead in their very excess and abuse to a remedy, but here the chain of servitude is 
indissoluble and eternal. Though the highest orders be guilty of the most flagitious wicked- 
ness, pervert the use of power, become weak, arrogant and oppressive, the flame of society 
can suffer no change ; that order must still condnue in the enjoyment and exercise of all its 
vast privileges and prerogatives. 

The lowest rank, on the contrary, is doomed to perpetual abasement and unlimited sub- 
jection. It has no relief against the most oppressive and insulting tyranny, no hope of ever 
escaping from its sufferings. Though permitted indeed to employ its industry, the greatest 
success can never in the slightest decree rescue it from inherent dishonour; and if the genius 
of a Newton should arise in that class, it could have no room to expand, nor if it had, could 
all its excellence deliver its possessor from the obligation of administering to the most igno- 
rant and vicious of the Brahmins. 

One of the heaviest grievances attending this state of degradation is, that it discourages 
nil liberal exertions, and consigns those who are destined to it to ignorance, mean opinions 
of themselves, and consequent meanness of manners, sentiment, and conduct. Lest however, 
through the medium of learning, they should have a chance of emerging from this low and 
confined state, the Brahmins (by an ordinance of the Vedes, which through their imposture 
have the credit of proceeding from a divine origin, and of containing all valuable science) 
have forbidden them, on pain of death, to read the sacred books. 

Now as this fourth tribe would naturally comprehend, at the very first, more than a fourth 
part of the people, nnd as the offspring of every subsequent, irregular commixture of the 
four original tribes, and all the descendants of that mixed race, fall by the law still lower 
than the fourth class, we may conclude that a large portion of the people is thus held down 
to earth. The evils inherent in this sort of distinction, (widely different it will easily be 
seen from mere gradation in society, because here essential superiority is entailed upon 
some classes, and essential inferiority upon others, for all generations,) extend in their 
degree to each of the intermediate classes, and j^the lowest feels the accumulated weight of 
general superiority. Those nearer the summit, become a cement to this system, which by 
allotting to them certain prerogatives, disposes them the more easily to acquiesce in it, and 
to support it. 

Nothing is more plain, than that this whole fabric is the work of n crafty and imperious 
priesthood, who feigned a divine revelation and appointment to invest their own order, in 
perpetuity, with the most absolute empire over the civil state of the Hindoos, as well ns over 
their minds. It is true, that they assigned the reins of political government to another 
order, the Kheterees ; but they still maintained in full exercise the indefensible superiority 
of their own rank, they prescribed the rules of administration, they were the privileged 
advisers of the Magistrate , (as the sovereign, or ruler, is termed in the code,) diey rendered 
themselves necessary to the man invested with that dignity, in his personal as well as 
official capacity ; and in the preliminary discourse to the code, we are told of a king, whom 
on his obstinate disregard of some ordinances of the Vedes, nnd of the counsel given by the 
Brahmins, they put to death. That “ this resignation of the secular and executive power 
“ into the hands of another caste, is a striking instance of the moderation of the Brahminical 
“ order,” cannot then be conceded to the translator of the code, for they secured to them- 
selves all the power of the empire, but transferred the danger and trouble attendant on it to 


( • “ The Brahmins, indisputably persuaded I 
“ that the superiority of their tribe is interwoven 
" w *th the very essence of their nature, esteem 
' that to be a full and satisfactory plea for every 
“ advantage settl edon them above the rest of 
“ the people . — "Preface to the Code, page 62. | 

t It is worthy of remark, that according to a 
tradition in Nepaul, reported by Captain Kirk- 
patrick in the ingenious work before mentioned, 

I usso-Pusp-Deo, a Rajah of that country, is said 
to have first divided the general mass of his 
people into the four grand and weE known tribes 
of the present day. The chronological series of 
Nepaul princes, which Captain Kirkpatrick has 
been able to exhibit, and which, as he well ob- 


serves, assigns to many of the reigns an extrava- 
gant duration, (making on the whole an average 
of more than forty years,) would give to Pusso- 
Piisp-Deo an antiquity of about three thousand 
years. Be that as it may, it is evident, that a 
tradition subsisting in Nopaul makes the first in- 
stitution of castes an human appointment. A 
small secluded volley like Nepaul, environed on 
all sides with hills, is very likely to have been an 
early, if not an original seat of such an institu- 
tion ; and there are at least strong reasons for 
believing that the Brahminical religion had not 
its first rise in the southern parts of Hindostan, 
if at all in that region. 
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their inferiors; they retained nil the advantages of secular pre-eminence, and divested 

t' 1 * I^**^^***^!*^ 1 tli^" ^hwviiltt r^Kpecies of despotism here described, pervades the legal system 
,.(• ,1...' Hindoos, and to exhibit specimens of different laws, various passages from the code 
"hall now be produced. Since it has, we trust, appeared, that the still remammg influence 
of that system is not to be ascribed solely to those parts of it which are sanctioned by British 
authority* we shall he justified in extending our view and our selection beyond them. 
\nd it will he recollected, on the other hand, that those parts include the laws which relate 
l0 t |,e a rand concerns of inheritance, marriage, and caste, besides others of inferior import; 
the severity only of some of the Hindoo punishments being discountenanced by our admi- 
nistration of criminal law. To one or other of those branches, the greater part of the 
ordinances now to be quoted, will be found to appertain j and for the introduction of others 
which do not to belong them, particular reasons, in addition to the general one alread 

Ur The Specimens' of laws to be adduced here, shall be arranged under the following 


heads^ir^, ^ [)uise w |,j c h determine some of the prerogatives or duties of the Chief 
Magistrate or Ruler. 

Second, Of those which establish distinctions in favour of the superior castes. 

Third, Of those which, without reference to castes, give a direct sanction to immoralities. 
lour tit, Of those which, without reference to castes, go upon principles of oppression 
and injustice. . . . . 

Fifth, Of those which, without reference to castes, discover a spirit of cruelty. 


Fiiist, then, Specimens of Laws which establish some of the Prerogatives and Duties of the 
Chief Magistrate or Ruler. 


Although no Hindoo can now exercise this office in our Eastern territories, these passages, 
few in number, are produced to show the arbitrary power with which the law invests the 
sovereign, and the ubject submission which it imposes on his subjects. It may be remarked, 


# As sunlit persons* appear disposed to think 
the institution of castes, and their separation by 
impassable harriers, the effect of profound politi- 
es! wisdom, it may he well l'or them to consider, 
whether it he possible to reconcile with the idea 
of true wisdom, tlmt which derives both its origin 
ami support from fraud and imposture ; whether 
fraud ami imposture can finally produce the fruits 
of truth and justice ; and how far the supposed 
objects of such policy, namely, the good of' society, 
is in fact fairly and solidly obtained by it. The 
subjection of one part to another is indeed 
secured ; but is it good for the part so subjected, 
(infinitely the larger part of the whole,) and its 
mnnorous posterity, through all the successions 
of lime, to be placed in bondage to the other ? 
It seems difficult to maintain such an assertion 
by arguments which will not also recommend, 
both in a personal ami social view, the ancient 
system of slavery. That such u mechanical 
construction of society is not favourable to the 
external interests of a body politic, may be easily 
discerned ; for wlmt public principle cun exist iu 
a state, where the greatest part of the people are 
totally and for ever excluded, under the highest 
penalties, from taking any concern in public 
ali'airs. Some who hnvo considered this subject 
philosophically, seem to rest the dul'ouee of such 
an arbitrary arrangement, upon a sentiment sup- 
posed lo pervade the different classes, of the 
inviolability of each others rights.f Ilad a 
sentiment of that nature influenced them, the 
rights remuiued very unequal; hut the truth is, 
that the same consequences follow which must, 
ever be expected from unlimited power — pride 
and tyranny on one side, abject servility and suffer- 
ing on the other. And where it certain, ns the 
translator of the code lots intimated, “ that long 
“ usage has persuaded the people of the equity 
“ of their distinctions," f this would be an addi- 
tional proof of their minds and judgments being 
debased. Nothing is better known, than that 
the llrahminical tribe are pre-eminent in those 
atrocities which disturb the peace of society ; 


and this is but one branch of tho mischiefs gene- 
rated by such a system. 

Tho subdivisions of the four original castes, 
arising from difference of professions, and a 
variety of separating distinctions, are now so 
many, tho ways of contamination, (and there- 
fore of puritication,) so multiplied ; stains or 
expulsions, on the one side, so terrible, and to 
those on the other, who thereby succeed to pro- 
perty, so advantageous, that the subject of caste 
is a prodigious source of wrangling, animosity, 
litigation, loss of time, of property and of peace, 
among tho people, and of influence and emolu- 
ment to the Brahmins, who are the arbiters in all 
these matters. 

When these consequences are considered, to- 
gether with that which must inevitably have 
been expected from the beginning, namely, the 
irregular commerco of tho tribes, the political 
sagacity of tho legislators of the Hindoos seems 
not entitled to great praise, since to every public 
benefit which they could propose from their 
system, the preservation of its simplicity appears 
to have been essential. And although a cele- 
brated name § regards the institution of castes 
as a murk of considerably advanced society, 
there seems more probability in referring it to 
one of tho earlier stages, in which there would 
indeed he priests, soldiers, and husbandmen, 
labouring and domestic servants, but the comm- 
nmuity would be small; anil in such a immu- 
nity, an ordinance, apparently simple, fixing tlio 
several members and their families in the pro- 
fessions which they already exercised, might 
more easily ho adopted and enforced. Had an 
ordinance of that nature been promulgated after 
tho society was become nnmerous, and inter- 
marriages (not before prohibited), between 
persons of different professions, and between 
their descendants, bad taken place ; and when 
occupations had been multiplied, and various 
gradations already established, the difficulty of 
carrying it permanently into execution, would 
apparently huve been insuperable. 


• Sue Dr. Itobcruon's Ancient Indio. + Ditto page 264. 
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thnt our tributary zuinimlura in the Carnatic, and even the great landholders in Bengal, have 

still retained some resemblance of this lordly authority over their people. No. 1. 

Some of his Prerogatives. Causes oftheSitua- 

Code, page 110 . — “ He is not to be considered as a mere man, but as a Dewtah" (a subor- ** on ftIU ' Character 
dinate deity, of whom they actually worship numbers). of the Hindoos. 

269. — “ If in any place where the Magistrate is playing at tables, or any such game, in 
“ that case if any person, without permission of the Magistrate, interposes with his hand, or 
“ by speaking, the Magistrate shall pul him to death." 

270. — “ If a man complains causelessly against the Magistrate’s counsellor, the Magistrate 
“ shall put. him to death." 

“ If a man performs any business or service for the Magistrate’s accuser, the 
“ Magistrate shall put him to death." 

“ Men who vilify the Magistrate, men of innate bad principles, or men who, without 
“ reason, cause any internal uneasiness to others (of all which the Magistrate himself must 
be the judge), the Magistrate shall banish all such the kingdom." 

188. — “ If a man speak reproachfully of any upright Magistrate, the Magistrate shall cut 
* out his tongue; or having confiscated all his effects, shall banish him the kingdom.” 

189. — “ If a Magistrate, for his own good, lias passed any resolutions, whoever refuses to 
" submit to such resolutions, the Magistrate shall cut out the person’s tongue.”* 

207. — “ If a man beat or ill-use a Magistrate who commits a crime, whatever it be, the 
“ crime of murdering a hundred Brahmins shall be imputed to him ; he shall have an iron 
“ spit run through him, and be roasted with fire." 

Note. — This contains an exception in favour of Brahmins, for which see the next head. 

Some of his Duties. 

Code, page 9 1. — “ A Magistrate must have near him a learned Brahmin." 

92. — “ The Magistrate is required to maintain not less than ten Brahmins of learning and 
“ worth, to give them money, and every token of respect and consideration in the judgment 
“ seat.” 

1 13. — “ In all cases, he shall spare and excuse the' Brahmins." 

116.- — “ He shall give much effects and money to the Brahmins of n conquered 
“ country.” 

“ And erect a stately building for them.” 

118. — “ He shall keep magicians who can cure by spells." 

“ He shall keep a great number of buffoons, or parasites, jesters, and dancers." 

119. — “ If he resume a religious endowment, he shall remain in hell n thousand years." 

Second, Specimens of Laws which establish Distinctions in favour of the Brahmins and 
the other Superior Castes. 

First, concerning Authoiiity. 

Code, page 117. — “ The other three orders shall be obedient to the Brahmins.”f 

282.—“ Whnt- 


* In the Institutes of Menu, a work of great 
nntiquity and curiosity, translated by Sir William 
Jones, since this tract was written, is the follow- 
ing description of the formation and dignity of 
the king : 

“ Since akingwascomposed of particles drawn 
“ from those chief guardian deities, ho conse- 
“ quently surpasses all mortals in glory. 

“ Like tho sun, he burns eyes and hearts ; nor 
“ can any human creature on earth even gaze on 
“ him.” 

“ He is fire and air ; he, both sun and moon ; 

“ he, the god of crimiual justice ; he, the genius 
“ of wealth ; he, the regent of waters ; he, tho lord 
“ of the firmament. A king, even though a child, 

“ must not be treated lightly, from an idea that 
“ he is a more mortal ; no, ho is a powerful 
“ divinity, who appears in human shape." — In- 
stitutes of Menu, page 159. 

t The following passages in the Institutes of 
Menu are remarkable : 

“ Let not a king, though in the greatest dis- 
“ tress for money, provoko Brahmins to anger by 
“ taking, their property ; for they, once enraged, 
“ could immediately, by sacrifices and improca- 
“ tions, destroy him and his troops, elephants, 
" horses, and cars.” 

* Who, without perishing, could provoke those 
“ holy men, by whom, that is, by whose nnces- 
“ tors, under Brahma, the all devouring fire was 
* created, the sea with wnters not drinkable, and 
"the moon with its wane and increase?” 

“ What prince could gain wealth by oppressing 
(445.)V:nted image digitised by the LJnf 


“ those, who, if angry, could frame other worlds 
“ and regents of worlds, could give being to new 
“ gods and mortals ? " 

“ What man, desirous of life, would injure 
“ those, by the aid of whom, that is, by whose 
“ oblations, worlds and gods perpetually sub- 
“ sist ; those who are rich in the learning of tho 
“ Veda?” 

“ A Brahmin, whether learned or ignorant, is 
“ a jmoerful divinity, even as fire is a powerful 
" divinity, whether consecrated or popular." 

“ Thus, although Brahmins employ themselves 
“ in nil sorts of mean occupations, they must in- 
“ variably be honoured, for they are something 
“ transccndcntly divine." 

“ Of ft military man who raises his arm vio- 
“ lently on all occasions ngaiiiBt the priestly 
“ class, tho prie9t himself shall be the chastiser, 

“ since the soldier originally proceeded from the 
“ Brahmin.” 

“ A priest who well knows the law, needs not 
“ complain to the king of any grievous injury ; 

11 since even by his own power, lie may clmstise 
“ those who injure him.” 

“ His own power, which depends on himself 
“ alone, is mightier than the royal power, which 
" depends on other men ; by his own might, 

“ therefore, may a Brahmin cocrcc his foes." 

“ He may use, without hesitation, the power- 
“ ful charms revealed to At’harvan, and by him 
“ to Angurnr j for speech is the weapon of a 
“ Brahmin, with that he may destroy his oppres- 
“ sors ."—Institutes, pages 285, 286, 311. 
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282.—“ Whatever ordinances Pundits (who are Brahmins) deliver to the Ryots (the body 

No. 1. of the' people), from the Shaster (die great body of their ordinances, civil and religious), 

the Ryots (who cannot and dare not read the Shaster) are bound to obey.” 

Mr. Grant’s State « A p um ]j t) not delivering the sentiments of the Shaster, to be fined two hundred 

of Society in Asia. I( ^ puns of cowr ies,” (about four or five rupees, or ten shillings.) 

261. “If a Sooder reads the Vedes to either of the other three castes, or listens to 

“ them heated oil, wax, and melted tin shall be poured into his ears, and the orifice 
" stopped up” 

« If a Sooder gets by heart die Vedes, he shall be put to death. 

« If he always performs the jugg, (one of their modes of worship, in which the 
Brahmin officiates,) lie shall suffer death, or be fined two hundred ashruffees,” (about 
.€300.) 

Second, Concerning Respect. 

Code, page 261.— “If a man of inferior caste, proudly affecting equnlity with a superior, 

“ shall travel by his side on the road, he shall be fined equal to his abilities.” 

“ If a Sooder sits ou the carpet of a Brahmin, the Magistrate, having thrust a hot 
“ iron into his buttock, and branded him, shall banish him the kingdom, or else shall cut 
“ off his buttock." 

Note. — The shadow of a Chandal, one of those degraded below die fourth caste, passing 
over victuals, milk, or even water, defiles it Ten thousand other ways of being polluted by 
die lower ranks, mark their vileness.* 

275. — “ Brahmins waiting upon great men shall have free entrance.” 

“ Being passengers in a boat, shall pay no fare, and have precedence." 

“ And shall pay for goods in a boat, no freight" 

Third, Concerning Crimes, — as Assaults, &c. 

Code, page 206. 283.—“ No crime whatever, nor any number of crimes, shall forfeit the 
« life of a Brahmin : he shall not be put to death on any account whatever." 

“ No crime in the world is so great as that of murdering a Brahmin ; the Magis- 
“ trates shall never desire his life, nor cut off his limbs." 

284 — “ A Brahmin murdering a Brahmin, or commitdng incest, shall be punished only 
“ with ignominious branding." 

206. —“ If a man deprive another of life, the Magistrate shall deprive that person of life, 
“ except he be a Brahmin ; he shall be fined a hundred gold mohurs," (about €150). 

207. — “ For beating or ill-using a Magistrate who commits a crime, (which the first head 
“ rates as the crime of murdering a hundred Brahmins,) a Brahmin shall only be fined a 
“ hundred ashruffees," (about €150). 

209. — “ If a man sets fire to another person's house, with intent to destroy him ; or causes 
“ him to take poison; or is desirous to murder him with a sword; or carries away that 
“ person’s wife from his house, and keeps her himself; or plunders all that person’s effects, 
“ or his tillage ; in that case, if the latter deprives the former of life, he shall not be 
“ amenable. But he shall not kill either a cow or a Brahmin ," (consequently a Brahmin 
may do all this for a fine).f 

206. — “ With whatever limb a man strikes a Brahmin, that limb shall be cut off.” 

“ If a Sooder strikes either of the other three classes, it shall be so done to him.” 

208. — “ If a Sooder spit on a Brahmin, his lips, &c. shall be cut off." 

“ If a Sooder plucks a Brahmin by the hair, &c. both his hands shall be cut off.” 

“ If a Sooder gives much and frequent molestation to a Brahmin, he shall be put to 

“ death.” 

Crimes continued — Adultery. 

Code, page 24)2. — “ A Sooder, Bice, or Kheetree, guilty with a woman of the Brahmin 
“ caste, who has a master (that is a husband or keeper), shall suffer death by mutilation and 
** burning." 

“ A Sooder, guilty with a Chandal woman (one of a degraded tribe), shall suffer 
“ death.” 

“ A Bice or Khetrce, guilty with a woman of inferior caste, to be fined five 
“ hundred or one thousand puns of cowries," (from eight to sixteen rupees, sixteen to thirty- 
two shillings). 

«* A Brahmin, 

* “ The abode of a Chandal and a Swapaca “ By day they may walk about for the purpose 

“ must bo out of the town ; they must not have “ of work, distinguished by the king’s badges ; 
“ tho use of entire vessels ; their solo wealth must “and they shall carry out the corpse ' of every 
“ bo dogs and asses. Their clothes must be the “ one who dies without kindred : such is tho 
“ mantles of tho deceased j their dishes for food, “ fixed rule.” 

“ broken pots ; their ornaments, rusty iron ; con- “ They shall always kill those who are to be 
“ tinually must they roam from place to place.” “ slain by the sentence of the law, and by tho 

“ Let no man who regards his duty, religious “ royal warrant ; and let them take the clothes 
“ and civil, hold any intercourse with them ; let “ of the slain, their beds, and their ornaments.” 
“ their transactions be confined to themselves, Institutes of Menu, page 295. 

“ and their marriages only between equals.” ■)■ The Institutes of Menu, however, appear to 

“ Let food be given to them in potsherds, but permit to a man who cannot otherwise escape, 
“ not by the hands of the giver ; and let them the slaying of a Brahmin, who assails him with 
“ not walk by night in cities or towns,” an intent to murder. Page 234. 
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“ A Brahmin, guilty with a woman of any of the castes, who has a master, to be 
“ fmctl Jive hundred or one thousand puns of cowries, eight to sixteen rupees.) He is not in 
« any case of adultery, to be deprived of life.” 

243. — “ A woman, guilty with one of the inferior caste, to be eaten by dogs, or burnt 
« with faggots.” 

lt A woman of equal or inferior caste, guilt}', shall not be liable to punishment, only 
« she shall perform the ceremony of expiation.” 

244. — “ If a man commits adultery with ail unmarried girl of inferior caste, by her con- 
“ sent, he shall not be deemed guilty. If it was done by violence, the Magistrate shall take 
“ a small line from him.” 

248. — “ For crimes beyond this class, and beyond the line of the human species, the 
“ superior castes are taxed in a fine of five hundred puns of cowries (about eight rupees) ; 
« the Sootier only, doomed to death.” 


No. 1. 

Causes of the Situa- 
tion anti Character 
of the Hindoos. 


Crimes continued — S tealing. 


Code, page 220 . — “ If a man steals any man of superior caste, he shall be burnt with fire, 

“ by having a particular species of grass bound round his body. If he steal a woman, he 
“ shall have that grass bound round his body, be slrctchctl out on a hot plate of iron, and burnt 
“ in the fire.” 

“ If a man steals a man or woman of middling caste, the Magistrate shall cut off 
“ both his hands and feet, and cast him out upon the highway where four roads meet.” 

“ If any person steals a man of inferior caste, he shall be fined one thousand puns of 
“ cowries,” (about sixteen rupees or thirty-two shillings.) 

“ If he steals a woman of inferior caste, all his property shall be confiscated.” 

“ If a man in time of war, steals a horse, or an elephant, the Magistrate shall 
“ deprive him of life." 

“ If lie steals either of these animals in time of peace, the Magistrate shall cut 
“ off from him one hand and one foot.” (Compare this article until the proceeding one 
concerning stealing a Sooder.) 

“ If a man .steals an elephant or a horse, excellent in all respects, the Magistrate 
" shall cut off his hand, and foot, and buttock, and deprive him of life." 

221. — “ If a man steals a small animal, the Magistrate shall cut off half his foot." 

224. — “ If n man steals flowers lor dyeing, &c. the Magistrate shall cause the article to be 
“ returned, and take a coin of gold as a fine." 

225. — “ If a man steals flowers, or fruit, or wood, or grass, belonging to a Brahmin, the 
“ Magistrate shall cut olf his hand." 

22(5. — “ If a Brahmin who everyday performs the jugg, commits a robbery that deserves 
,c death, the Magistrate shall cut off the hair of his head.” 

Concerning the Scale of Punishment, for scandalous or bitter Expressions, which species 
of offence will be further explained under a subsequent article, (Page 42.) 

Puns Cowries. 

Code, page 1 82. — “ A man of equal caste and equal abilities with the accused, 

“ shall be fined ----------- 

(about sixteen rupees, less than , 12 .) 

“ A mail of inferior cast and inferior abilities - 
“ A man of superior caste and superior abilities - 
“ An equal in caste and abilities, accusing another of one of the crimes 
“ in anoo patuk, (the third class of this offence) ------ 

“ An inferior in caste and abilities, ditto - 
“ A superior in caste and abilities, ditto - - - - - 

(about one rupee.) 

183. — “ A Sootier, accusing one of a superior caste of any of the crimes or the three 
“ first classes, (which will be hereafter described,) shall have his tongue cut out, and a hot iron 
“ of ten Jingcrs breadth thrust into his mouth." This article may be compared with the one 
immediately preceding. The Sooder forfeits his tongue, and in effect his life, for committing 
against a superior that offence, which if a superior commit it against him, costs only half 
a crown; a line so trilling, whilst the penalty of retorting on the other side is so dreudful, 
as rather to encourage than prevent this species of wrong in the upper ranks. 


1,000 

2,000 

500 

100 

200 

50 


Concerning Civil Affairs. 

As to interest of money, the proportion of rates payable by the different classes, shall bo 
introduced for the sake of illustrating the spirit of the eode. 

Code, page 2 . — “ Where a Brahmin pays per month 1 per cent. 

“ A Khctcrec shall pay - - 

“ A Bice (or Vysc) - - - 2 

“ A Sooder - - 5 

“ And so in proportion whatever the rate is*.” 

Payment 


• Tho English Government in Bengal tins now I tinetiun of castes or nations. Wealthy natives, 
ordained twolve per cent, per annum, to be the however, probably still favour borrowers of tho 
general legal maximum of interest, without dis- 1 higher castes. 

(445.) g 
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No. 1. 

Mr Grant’s Stato 
of Society in Asia. 


Code page 21.—" If a very rich man, of weak understanding and of a very mean trike, 
“ from a principle of fraud and obstinacy refuses to pay his debts, the Magistrate shall 
" oblige him to discharge the money claimed, ami fine him double the sum.” 

2-2.— « If a very rich man, of an excellent education and of a superior caste, from aprin- 
u c jp' a | of fraud and obstinacy refuses to pay his debts, and the creditor commences a suit 
“ against him, the Magistrate shall cause the money in dispute to be paid, and shall fine the 
« debtor one-twentieth of the sum recovered.” 


As to Taxes on Buying and Selling. 

Code, page 258.—" On all sales. Inland purchase and sale 10 per cent. 

1 “ Foreign - 5 per cent on the profit. 

« A Brahmin, learned in the Vedes, shall pay no tax on sales.” 

As to Finding Things. 

Code, page 256.—“ A man finding his own, long lost, is to inform the Magistrate, who is 
“ to take from him, 

“ If he be a needy unlearned person, one-sixth-, 

“ If a man of science - - - - one-half.*” 

256. “ A learned Brahmin finding any thing, the property of a stranger who is unknown, 

« takes the whole; an unlearned Brahmin takes five-sixths, and gives one-sixth to the 
" Magistrate.” 

<c a Khcterce is to give to the Magistrate one-fourth, and the Brahmins one-fourth.” 

« A Vyse is to give the Magistrate one-fourth, and the Brahmins one-half.” 

“ A Sooder finding any thing, divides to the 
“ Magistrate, five-twelfths ; 

“ Brahmins, five-twelfths; 

“ Himself, - two-twelfths.” 

« a Magistrate finding any tiling, shall give one-half to the Brahmins, and keep the 
“ other half himself.” 


As to Gifts, and Succession to the Property of Brahmins. 

Code, page 26. — "A woman may give to the Brahmins any part of her husband’s cfFects 
“ to procure liis future happiness : if she gives the wholo, the gift is approved, but she is 
“ blameable.” 

« A gift proposed to he given to a Brahmin, if afterwards withheld, shall be enforced by 
« the Magistrate with interest.” 

,33. — « The property of Brahmins, must always descend to Brahmins." 

46. — “ So must the property of Brahmins’ wives.” 

128. — “ On failure of heirs to one of the three lower castes, the Magistrate may appro- 
“ printe the property to himself.” 

“ But if a Brahmin has no heir, his property shall pass to other Brahmins; and if there 
“ are no Brahmins, the Magistrate shall cause it to be thrown into the water}.” 

As to Slavery. 

Code, pnge 143. — “ Slaves arc made of the three castes of Kheteree, Vyse, and Sooder. 

“ A Brahmin can never be a slave.” 

" A man of superior caste, if he is upright and steady in the principles of that caste, can 
“ never be the slave of a man of inferior caste.” 

144 . — “ If a Brahmin has purchased a Sooder, or even if he hath not purchased him, he 
“ mag cause him to perform service.” , 

Those instances may suffice to illustrate the nature of the distinctions which obtain among 
the different castes. They extend indeed to all the concerns of life ; and the laws regulating 
them are diffused throughout the code, make up a groat part of it, and seem in reality to be 
its main business. 


Third, Of those Laws, which without reference to Caste, give a direct Sanction to 
Immorality. 


Concerning Evidence, Promises, and False Pretences. 

Code, page 115. — •** Wherever u true evidence would deprive a man of his life, in that 
“ case, if a false testimony would he the preservation of his life, it is allowable to give such 
testimony; and for absolution of the guilt of false witness, he shall perform the Poojah 
“ Sershuttee (worship to Sershuttee, the Goddess of Letters): but to him who has niur- 

" dered 


* So it is in the code, and the proportion in 
this instnneo seems to contradict the main prin- 
ciple of the law ; but the striking point of com- 
parison is, that a Brahmin, finding what, belongs 
to a stranger, keeps the whole, or five-sixths of 
it; and anothor person finding his own, is obliged 
to givo up a part of it, 
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f “ Should the Icing be near his end, through 
“ some incurable disease, he must bestow on the 
j “ priest all liis riches accumulated from legal 
“ lines.” 

Institutes of Menu, page 286. 
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“ dered a Brahmin, or .-lain a cow, or who bring of the Brahmin tribe lias drunken wine, or 

*‘lms committed any of these particularly flagrant offences, it is not allowed to give false No. 1. 

‘witness in preservation of lift*." — — 

If n marriage f»r any person mag hr ohtaiiicd hg false witness, sncl, falsehood may he toll ; vOUSatoftlio Sitoa- 

“ as upon die day of celebrating the nian'i:, 0 is liable to be incomplete for want of oHhe llir doos^ 

“ giving' certain articles, at that time, if three nr fair falschonds are asserted, it docs not si' r - P ‘ 

“ idly; or if a man promise to give bis daughter many ornaments, and is not able to give 
“ them, such fulsehnads us these, if told to promote a marriage, are allowable.” 

“ If a man, hy the impulse, if lust, tells lies to a woman; or if his own life would other- 
“ wise be lost ; or if it is for the hcmfit of a Brahmin; in such affairs falsehood is allowable.” 
lilfi. — “ If a man says to another, I will give von something if you are able to apprehend 
“ a thief or a murderer, or such kind of criminals, then even if the other should apprehend 
“ anil bring such a person, nothing shall be bestowed on that account. If any tiling had 
“ been given before the business, it nitty be taken back.” 

19, lit). — “ A creditor is repeatedly directed, by fciynetl and by evasive pretences, to get 
“ hold of some of the debtor’s goods.” 

Introd. to the Code, page 1 14. — “The Magistrate is directed to send to the party in hos- 
“ tility against him a man of intelligence, and well ‘•killed in artiliee, to insinuate himself 
“ among the enemy’s men, and make them dissutbfied with each other, that they may 
“ quarrel and fight among themselves, and so lie ruined.” 

it will be remembered, that the two last, articles are not supposed to describe merely the 
practice or the couusel of sinister liunmu policy, but to be, like the rest, the dictates of a 
divinity. 

Mom-: of SiiAutXG among Hummus. 

Code, page 129. — “ The mode of shares among robbers is this: If any thieves by the 
1 command of the Magistrate, and with bis assistance, have committed depredations upon, 

“ and brought any booty from another province, the Magistrate shall receive a share of onc- 
“ sixth of the whole; if they received no command or assistance from the Magistrate, they 
“ shall give the Magistrate, in that, case, out -tenth for his share ; and of the remainder their 
“ chief shall receive four shares, and whosoever among them is perfect master of his uccu- 
“pution, shall receive three shores; alsu whichever of them is remarkably strong or stout, 

“ shall receive two shares, and the rest shall receive one share. If any of the community 
“ of the thieves happen to be taken, and should be released from the Cutchery Court upon 
“ payment of a sum of money, all the thieves shall make good that sum by equal shares.” 

This is, in every view, a curious characteristic article. The translator of the code main- 
tains, that it “ by no means respects the domestic disturbers of the tranquillity of their 
“ country, or violators of the first principles of society, but only such bold and Imrdy udven- 
“ turers as sally forth to levy contributions in a foreign province.” It were to be w ished 
the article itself had spoken as definitely ; but suppose it to be thus understood. In the first 
place then, it sets before us, not an open military expedition, Imt a thieving, robbing excur- 
sion; for the actors arc “ robbers, thieves, by profession,” they are recognized to be of a 
“ community of thieves,” to lie untenable for the depredations they have committed to the 
civil court, and if taken, liable to punishment. 

2d. — The Magistrate directs and assists these robbers and thieves to plunder in another 
province. It is a clandestine operation, and his concern in it must therefore be cluiulcrliiie. 

Booty is the professed object, and lie shares it with them. 

3d. — As this regulation authorizes the procuring of a release from the court which may 
have seizetl any of these offenders, bv the payment of a sum of money, it sanctions the 
concurrence of a Magistrate in such a transaction, which lets strongly the complexion of 
being a private corrupt bargain between the judge of that court and the culprit: but whether 
the ransom be a secret bribe, or a more open commuiaiion for punishment, the principles of 
justice are violated, the Magistrate becomes a party in a complicated outrage against society, 
ami is in fact countenanced by this ordinance in being indulgent, in bis turn, to criminals 
who may come into bis power, for a pecuniary consideration. 

4th. — But it may be asked, bow this •‘community of thieves,’’ some “perfect masters of 
“their occupation,” are formed and brought to such a state of perfection in their vocation? 

— Can we conceive it to be solely by t lie exercise of their parts in alien lands? Born, 
educated, and dwelling in the Magistrate’s district, is it to be supposed that they never 
practise at home? Yet the Magistrate harbours these hwulitti, lie knows them personally, 
and be sets them at work. 

If the translator's apology be admitted, that this is an ancient law, correspondent to the 
early manners of other nations, >till it is to lie remembered, that it stands in a code which 
claims to be divine, that therefore an equal authority is necessary to its repeal, and that it 
is offered to us as a law of the Hindoos at this tiny. 

I’-ut what are we tu understand by “another province?'’ I fit means another state, Hindus- 
tan consisted anciently, as it does now, of many states. This law was made Ibr the whole 
Hindoo people; therefore it authorizes and encourages them to roll and plunder each other. 

It recognizes a community of thieves and robbers in each state, and makes it lawful lor 
them to live by depredations on their neighbours. Such accordingly bus been the practice 
of at lonst smaller divisions, in all time past. The zemindars, throughout Hindustan, keep 
robbers and thieves under their protection; and whatever else luts changed, the busiuens of 
pilhu e. often attended with murder, still continues universally and systematically. Can it 
be doubted whether this ordinance lms not lmd a most powerful effect in establishing and 
(445.) g 2 fortifying 
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fortifying a practice so ruinous to the peace and good order- of society ? Must we not 

No. 1. believe that robbers, finding their professions evidently recognized and sanctioned by the 

law have thence with a quiet conscience formed themselves into castes and bands, and that 

Mr. Grant's State . ^ ^ perguas j 0I1 0 f acting upon the divine authority of the Shaster, which inspires them 
of Society in Asia. con tempt of death, and perseverance, from one generation to another ( Can we sup- 
pose that our prohibition, and our punishment of predatory outrage, will in minds prone to 
them, destroy that persuasion? But the ordinance under consideration can hardly apply 
to any other than small divisions of territory ; and if we were certain that * province means 
the territory of another master, yet no fact is more notorious than that the bands of robbers 
whom the zemindars of Bengal are known to entertain, employ themselves within that 
country ; for its “ domestic tranquillity is disturbed by them" perpetually from one end to 
the other, as the extract before quoted from Lord Cornwallis has evinced, and a variety of 
other vouchers might be produced, if necessary, to prove. . 

We sec then a most glaring instance in this ordinance, of immorality m principle, and of 
the consequent wide diffusion of evil in practice. 

To proceed to further examples. 

Servants committing Crimes by order of their Masters— D ivers Cases of 
Licentiousness. 

Code, page 149. — “ If a servant, at the command of his master, commits theft or murder, or 
« an y such crimes, in that case, it is not the fault of the servant, the master only is guilty.” 

239. — “Adultery with common prostitutes and dancing girls, shall not be finable.” 

247. — “ Several kinds of adultery allowed, with consent of the Magistrate , for the trifling 
“ fine of ten puns of cowries,” (less than a shilling.) 

“ If a man by violence commits adultery on liis own slave girl, a fine of ten puns of 
“ cowries,” (about a shilling.) 

151, — « Prostitutes and dancing women:” — Cases stated, and decrees thereupon, including 
pimps, Stc. 

Commission of a Bad Action allowed, to save life. 

Code, page 271. — “ If a man in immediate danger of his life, by committiny a bad action 
can save his life, in that case the Magistrate shall not fine him.” 

Designing to Procure Death. 

Code, page 268 . — “ Performing a jngg (religious ceremony), to procure the death of an 
“ innocent person, a fine of two hundred puns of cowries.’’ 

268. — “ Causing an innocent person to drink a potion, in order to procure his death, a fine 
“ of two hundred puns of cowries.” 

Note. — They have great faith in both these expedients; intentional murder is therefore 
here rated at about ten shillings. 

Concerning Gaming. 

Code, page 254. — “ Games of chance are allowed before the Magistrate, or a man belong- 
ing to him; the winner to give half to the Magistrate.” This last clause explains the 
reason of prohibiting hazard except before the Magistrate. 

138. — “ A man may become a slave by loss on the chances of dice, or other games.” 

Scandalous and Bitter Expressions. 

This is a copious article in the code, and becomes such from a correspondent feature in 
the character of the people. Virulent, foul, criminating abuse, overflows among them in a 
manner probably unparalleled any where else jn the world. No language but their own 
could describe its shameless nature, and the malicious persevering eagerness with which 
they lavish it upon each other. 

Tiie Hindoo law has therefore found it necessary to arrange the various topics of scandalous 
abuse under distinct denominations, expressive of the quality, or rrfnk, of the crimes which 
it imputes. 

This classification is curious; it places together offences of very unequal enormity; it dis- 
tributes into die same division, moral and ceremonial pollutions ; and thus tends to lessen 
the guilt ol some heinous iniquities, and to confound all just, ideas of morality. For instance, 
under the second denomination, or class of crimes termed maha-putuk, with the murder of 
a Brahmin and incestuous adultery, there appears stealing eighty ashruffees, (about ^120) 
from a Brahmin, and a Brahmin drinking wine. Under the third, with “ the murder of 
a friend,” and divers kinds of incestuous adultery, is conjoined, “eating the victuals of the 
washerman’s or any base caste.” The fourth class, termed opoo-paiu.lt, which the glossary of 
the code explains to be “ small offences,” contains a large association of crimes, of which tlio 
following make a part. 

Code, page 108. — “ Slaying a cow ; adultery with the wife of another; performing the 
,e j ll SS f° procure the death of any person; giving a philter to obtain an unwarrantable 
“ power; spoiling trees ; eating victuals at the hands of an astrologer ; a man’s not paying 
“ Ins debts; stealing grain and metals, except gold-, depriving a woman or a man of either 
“ of the three inferior castes, of life.” 

Petty assaults (see code, 191) arc also frequent among these people, and proceed from the 
Printed • nteaq^r; jUsecdescrtijell'." >o!' J in' Which a number ol 

frivolous 
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frivolous ridiculous cases, hardly fit to engage the attention of children, the offspring of 

superstition, pushed to endless punctilios, are stated. The punishment, though lighter in No - L 

itself, proceeds in the same gradation, as that for scandalous imputations, of which the scale r 

has been already given. But concerning these it may be observed, under this head, that Catisesoftlie Situa- 

there is surely a direct breach of moral propriety in taking ,c abilities” into the decision, o^tho Hindoos^ ^ 

especially by the superiority of ability to alleviate indecorous behaviour; yet this direction 

very frequently occurs; and how is the superiority of ability to be ascertained? In this 

instance, as in numberless others, every thing is left to the judge. 


Fourth, Of Laws which, without reference to Caste, go upon principles of Oppression 
and Injustice. 

Of Inheritance. 

Code, page 64 . — “ A person born blind, deaf, or dumb, without a hand, a foot, or a nose, 
“ &c. ; whoever is of such general ill-behaviour, that his relations and partners refuse to eat 
“ or drink with him : whoever is so incurably disordered as that remedies have no effect 
“ upon him; a man afflicted with a consumption, &c. ; whoever procures his subsistence by 
“ an unwarrantable business or profession ; is thereby incapacitated for inheritance.” 

Note. — The relations must probably be often interested in the succession. 

Of Recovering Debts. 

Code, page 19. — “ After other methods prescribed there to a creditor for recovery of debt, 
“ fail, he shall carry the debtor home with him and detain him. If this mode also fails, he shall 
“ hy feigned pretences, endeavour to get hold of some of the debtor’s goods. If he succeeds 
“ not here, and has no pledge, he shall then seize and confine the debtors loife, children, cattle, 
“ buffaloes, horses, and such hind of useful animals, also his jwts, (necessary for dressing his food,) 
“ clothes, mats, and furniture ; and seating himself at the debtor’s door, there receive his 
“ money. If even these methods prove unsuccessful, he shall seize and bind the debtor’s 
“ person, and procure by forcible means (corporal punishment,) a discharge of the debt." 

21. — “If a man acknowledges himself indebted to another, and yet refuses to pay, the 
“ creditor shall use the means above specified, to recover his money without hindrance or 
“ molestation from the Magistrate. If the debtor should lodge a complaint, the judge shall fine 
“ him, and cause the creditor to be paid.” 

37 . — “ If during the time of a famine, or for the execution of some religious purpose, or 
“ on account of sickness, or to satisfy the importunate demands of a creditor, who has 
“ proceeded so far as to seize his debtor, and confine him without victuals, the husband should 
“ appropriate to himself his wife’s property, without her leave, lie is justifiable, nor is he 
“ obliged to return or repay what is so appropriated.” 

These regulations are limited hy the following. 

Code page 20. — “ If a man lends money to a Magistrate, his own master, or a Brahmin, 
“ he shall not be rude or uncivil in procuring payment.” 

23. — “ When a creditor procures his money by application to a Magistrate, he shall give 
“ him one-twentieth of the sum received for his interposition.” 

270 . — “ If a Magistrate’s officer hath brought before the Magistrate any person for any 
“ crime, and upon the Magistrate’s examining that person, he should deny the crime laid 
“ to his charge, then, even if a small offence be proved against him upon a trilling crime, 
“ the Magistrate shall levy a great fine.” 


Fifth, Specimens of Laws which, without reference to Caste, discover a Spirit of Cruelty. 

Code, page 211. — “ A man killing a goat, horse, or camel, except for sacrifice, to huve one 
“ hand and one foot cut off.” 

212. — ■** A man always guilty of selling the flesh of dogs or jackalls, for goat or Btag flesh, 

“ to have his hand and his nose cut off, and his teeth broke.” 

217. — “ A man selling white copper, &c. to counterfeit silver, the Magistrate shall break 
“ the hands, nose and teeth, of such person, and fine him a thousand puns of cowries.” 

217. — “A man stealing an elephant or horse, excellent in all respects, the Magistrate 
“ shall cut off his hand, foot, and buttock, and deprive him of life." (Note. — Stealing a man of 
inferior caste is rated at a fine of a thousand puns of cowries, as we have already seen.) 

218. — “ A man frequently guilty of counterfeiting gold, to be cut in pieces with a razor.” 

But the cruelty of the Hindoo people appears in no way more evident than in the whole 

of the treatment to which their women are subjected in society, under the sanction and 
authority of the code. They arc truly an unfortunate part of the community, und greatly 
to be pitied. Receiving no education, disposed of in marriage without having their consent 
asked, or knowing any thing of the person to whom they are to bo given, they are immured 
for life, and made mere servants in the family of their despotic lord. It barren, or bearing 
only daughters, they are neglected ; and not always released from oppression, even when 
death removes the husband ; for they are then frequently reduced to the alternative ot 
sinking into a state of infamy, or of burning themselves with his dead body. 

The code expressly sanctions this inhuman and astonishing custom. 

253. — “ It is proper for a woman, after her husband’s death, to burn herself in the 
“ fire with his corpse.” 

" Every woman who thus burns herself, shall remain in paradise with her husband, 

“ three crorc and fifty lacs (three millions and a half) of years.” 
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This strong recommendation and injunction from a lawgiver, believed to be divine, is of 

No. 1. course admitted to have the force of a religious obligation ; and it is one of those institutions 

of which the Brahmins are very tenacious. We are naturally lccl to inquire, what could 

Mr. Grant's State i]iaye ^ in . imar y cnuse 0 f an institution so horrid. The Hindoo writings, so far as 
of Sooiety in Asia, ^ nre l cn0wn , seem to be silent on this head : but an explanation however offers itself, 
from the principle of the perpetual separation of castes, and the manners of the people. It 
was essential to that principle, that the castes should marry each within itself. In a few 
permitted cases, men of a higher caste might take a wife from an inferior one of the original 
four orders and all the children were deemed of that to which the father belonged ; but in 
no case was it allowed to a woman of a higher caste to marry with a man of a lower. 

Mixed intercourses were therefore almost universally prohibited under penalties ; and the 
offspring which, notwithstanding prohibitions, appeared from that source, was degraded 
below the fourth caste. But polygamy has always been practised among the Hindoos, 
especially among those of the higher orders ; and the latter wives must infallibly, from the 
custom of the country, be considerably younger than the husband, and generally still young 
when he dies. A multitude of widows must thus soon arise in the community, and from 
the nature of the case, progressively increase. Second marriages of women appear to be 
unknown and repugnant to the Hindoo law and usages. 

When a woman’s husband therefore dies, she is reckoned an useless being, and what is 
worse, a dangerous one. The jealousy of the Eastern people has placed their honour in the 
conduct of their women, as being what touches them most. Not the husband himself only, 
but the whole family are stained by the misbehaviour of a wife; and if she degrades herself 
after his death, they are still affected by her dishonour. If she should bring other children 
by a man of inferior caste, she would introduce, more signally than any misconduct in a 
man could, that disorder and confusion into the society which would tend to break down 
the lines of separation between castes. Bat seeing the number of widows must always bo 
great, and they have no effectual superintendent or protector, there must be a propor- 
tionable danger of such irregularity as would at length make the exceptions bear down the 
rule ; and if mothers, as in many instances might thus happen, were to rear the children of 
a Soocler with those left by her former noble husband, the higher caste could not be pre- 
served, during infancy, from defilements produced by eating and drinking, and touching 
what appertained to the other ; nor could the son of a Sooder, brought up in this way, 
afterwards regard his Brahmin brother and companion with the veneration deemed indis- 
• pensably requisite to be shown to that order. 

How then, might it be said, shall the evils to be apprehended from this source, notwith- 
standing prohibitions and disgrace, he prevented ? Let an ordinance, professedly divine, 
recommend to widows a voluntary departure with their husbands to paradise, under an 
assurance of enjoying there a very long succession of felicity ; honour shall stimulate them 
to embrace this choice, and lest the love of life should still prevail, the fear of infamy shall 
compel them to die. Nor would this expedient appear us shocking to the Hindoos, as it does 
to us. Admitting the separation of castes to be a sacred institution, whatever tended to 
subvert it, might be obviated, not only lawfully, but as a matter of duty. 

Women there have no concern in the education of their children after infancy ; they can- 
not go abroad ; the chief, if not the only way in which they are considered to be useful, 
terminates with the life of the husband; the code imputes to them the most depraved, 
impure, unsafe nature ; they are ranked in the “ Bhagvad” with those who are “ of the 
womb of sin;” and it is believed that they are doomed to successive transmigrations, until 
they are regenerated in the body of a Brahmin. Vile therefore in their nature, and become 
useless and dangerous, to remove them from the earth, would be to study the preservation 
of order below, and to accelerate the course they have to pass through to a happier state. 
And thus there is a regular progress from tiie first stage of a false principle to a practical 
consummation that is tremendous. 

Our supposition, that the original design of this institution was to prevent the dishonour 
and confusion of castes, appears to be confirmed by the terms of the ordinance in which it 
is delivered ; for after saying that “ it is proper for a woman to burn herself in the fire 
with her “husband’s corpse," it adds, “ if she cannot hum, she is to maintain an inviolable 
chastity If she remains always chaste , she goes (still) to paradise, and if she does not preserve 
her chastity, she goes to hell*. 

It is probable that though the ordinance speaks in general terms of any woman, the Brah- 
mins might not mean its operation to extend beyond the higher orders, and might especially 
intend to preserve their own in all the distinction of purity necessary to maintain their 
authority. Among the lower castes it is seldom enforced. With the others, what was 
originally in part at least policy, is now superstition, or an honourable family distinction ; 
and in this last view, the practice seems to have extended to other Eastern nations, who 
probably adopted it from the Hindoos. Expences and domestic inconveniencos attend it, 
which may contribute to confine it to those alone, even of the superior castes, who are in 
better circumstances ; but among persons of that description, happiness and misery, honour 
and infamy, the present and the future, are all urged as motives to destruction, with great 
and horrid success. The number of women thus annually destroyed in Hindus tan probably 
far exceeds the general conception of Europeans-). 

As 

* A paper in the fourth volume of the Asiatic 
Transactions, published long after this passage was 
written, exhibits a variety of decretory sentences 
from the Vedes and Shusters, relative to this sub- 
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given. Asiatic Transactions, Vol.IV. page 209. 

f No judgment can be formed of the number, 
from the transactions of this kind, occasionally 
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As connected with this subject, it may be added in illustration of the cruel genius which 
pervades the Hindoo code, that the Yedcs undoubtedly enjoin human sacrifices; iliut .-ucb 
wore certainly formerly offered to Kidlee, the Goddess of Destruction, one of whose terrific 
ornaments is a necklace of human skulls; and that there is reason to believe, that this 
infernal practice, though now publicly disused, has not yet entirely ceased*. 

One article more shall close the elucidations from the Hindoo code. 

Code, page 274.—“ In cases where it iB ordered, a man shall be put to dentil, instead 
“ thereof he shall pay one hundred ashruffecs (about 150/.) ; and where it is specified that 
“ one of his hands, or one of his feet, shall be cut off, instead thereof he shall pay fifty 
“ asliruffees ; and instead of having two of his fingers cut off, he sludl pay twenty-five 
“ ashruffecs ; so also, when banishment from the kingdom is his sentence, instead thereof 
“ he shall be fined twenty-five asliruffees.” 

“ Men of rank, or good principles, or learning, committing such a crime as to deserve 
“ capital punishment, if they are not men of property, the Magistrate shall take less than 
“ one hundred asliruffees, according to his fortune.” 

“ If a Brahmin who hath always acted in conformity to the Vcdes, commits such a crime 
“ as to deserve capital punishment-)- , the Magistrate, to prevent hint in future from the 
“ commission of such crimes, shall confine hint in perpetual imprisonment.’’ (No heavy 
punishment to a Hindoo, to whom indolent inactivity is a species of enjoyment.) 

From what has been stated in the former part of this chapter, it will lie understood that 
the ordinances quoted under this last article, as relating to criminal law, are not now a rule 
of judgment in our territorial courts, but they are introduced here for the sake of illustrating 
the genius of the Hindoo code. At first sight, they seem to diminish the cruelty of that 
code. They only afford however, a fresh and striking demonstration of its injustice and 
venality. 

The best apology for a severe system of laws would be, that they were impartially admi- 
nistered. But here is an office of indulgence set up to the rich, and the pecuniary rates 
fixed at which they may commit crimes worthy of death. On the poor, who cannot perhaps 
rnise one ashruffee, the laws must still have their course : and thus it becomes evident, that 
their steady object is not the prevention of offences, and that iheir remissions do not proceed 
from clemency ; but that there is in the dispensation of punishments, a scandalous partiality 
in favour of rank and wealth, and a palpable regard to the emolument of the Magistrate. 
Indeed pecuniary fine3 are one great objeot of the code; they occur perpetually, the law is 
so loosely delivered that in personal disputes almost every thing is left to the discretion of 
the Magistrate, and one sure issue of them is his private advantage. 

From this brief inspection of the Hindoo code, a tolerable adequate idea of its genius, in 
points upon which the happiness of society essentially depends, may be obtained. The 
articles which have been selected, are such as do not take their character from the light 
wherein they are placed, from forced constructions, or extraneous circumstances ; their real 
nature, their intrinsic quality, their conformity or repugnance to the fair unalterable standard 
of good and evil, is evident. It cannot certainly have escaped attention, that the immo- 
rality, the injustice, and the cruelty of the code, nrc by no means confined to the instances 
which have been adduced under these heads, respectively, but appear in glaring colours in 
the numerous regulations which have been quoted, in reference to that wide and important 
subject, the distinctions in favour of the superior tribes. Actions are indeed often esti- 
mated, not according to their intrinsic good or evil, but according to the relation they have 
to caste. 

Immoralities of every description are tolerated on easy terms to one part of the society, 

and 


No. 1. 

Causes of the Situa- 
tion and Character 
of the Hindoos. 


seen about English settlements ; by far the greater 1 
part takes place in the interior of the country, out 
of the view and intelligence of foreigners. Roger, 
a writer of great credit in the last century, relates 
that the Klieterecs compelled their women to burn, 
reckoning it a disgrace if their wives were not laid 
on the funeral pile with them ; and that during his 
residence at Paliaoattn, a man of distinction of 
that caste dying, sixty of his wives were burnt alive 
witli his corpse. A Hindoo of education stated to 
a friend of the writer, his conjecture that the 
victims thus annually burnt in the Bengal pro- 
vinces, amounted to fifteen thousand. The cal- 
culation indeed seems excessive ; yet if we adopt 
moderate data, the result will be enormous. Ilin- 
dostan has been estimated to contain a hundred 
millions of inhabitants, and at least one-tenth of 
these to be Mahomedans. In the more opulent 
families of the three inferior original tribes, par- 
ticularly the Kheterees, the practice in question is 
occasionally followed. Suppose then the four ori- 
ginal tribes to make up two-thirds of the Hindoos, 
that is, sixty millions, the Brahmin families, with 
a small proportion of the Kheterees, and a few 
of those belonging to the other two tribes, to con- 
stitute a tenth part of the four original tribes, or 
six millions, the heads of families in this number | 
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to be one-sixth, or one million, the deaths of these 
annually, one in thirty, and (ami a plurality of 
wives being in many of these families) one woman 
only to be burnt lor each, the number annually 
sacriliced in Illndostan will then be about thirty- 
three thousand. 

These data arc all hypothetical and have little 
certainty ; but let the proportion be reduced to the 
lowest probable scale, the annual immolation of 
liuinau victims to a dire superstition, will stiff 
appear an enormity under which language must 
sink. 

The principle alone, however, is so dreadful, 
that it needs not the aid of numbers to shew its 
atrocity. 

• When Mr. Elliot, deputed by Mr. Hastings, 
in 1777, to the Rajah of llerar. bad advanced into 
the country, between that prince's capital and our 
territories, a young man presented himself, uud 
solicited leave to travel under the protection id' his 
suite j on being asked his reason, hi: replied lie un- 
derstood the rajah or zemindar of a distriut, before 
them, offered every year a human sacrifice, and 
generally seized some strmiger passing by at that 
time. 

j- The implied consistency of these two suppo- 
sitions deserves to be remarked. 
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and some of the most atrocious kinds are permitted without reprehension, that is to say, 
have all the encouragement which a legal sanction can give them. 

An unfeeling barbarity also runs through the punishments of the code ; it defends san- 
guinary inflictions; and the translator, who is usually its apologist, acknowledges, that its 
“ various modes of capital retribution contradict the general opinion adopted in Europe, 
« that the Gentoo administration was wonderfully mild, and averse to the deprivation of 
“ life.” If such an opinion has ever been general in the West, it was plainly a gross pre- 
judice, and may show the necessity of paying more attention than has hitherto been given 
to the character of this people, in order to know it. 

Of the effects produced upon a feeble, ignorant, superstitious people, by such a departure 
from the genuine principles of equity, truth, honesty, purity, benevolence, peaceableness, 
and good order, in a word, by such a standard of morals as these laws, professing the 
authority of a divine appointment, establish, it cannot be difficult to judge. It is a maxim 
so plain as not to be mentioned without apology, that a corrupt rule must produce a prac- 
tice still more corrupt, since no higher point of perfection being aimed at, and a pro- 
gressive degeneration common to all establishments, the spirit and manners of the people, 
if seasonable reforms are not interposed, will in time become generally vicious. 

But oilier causes have essentially co-operated in the formation of the Hindoo character; 
these are to be found in that part of their complex system which is purely Religious, and of 
which we next proceed to give some account. 

So great an undertaking as a general or systematic exposition of the Hindoo religion, is 
not here intended. All that is proposed or thought necessary, is only a view of some of its 
tenets and institutions, which have a direct influence upon the morals and sentiments of the 
people; and these shall be presented under the five following heads: 

First, Ceremonial and pecuniary atonements. 

Secondly , Doctrines relating to transmigration. 

Thirdly, The characters of the Hindoo deities. 

Fourtldy , Modes of worship. 

Fifthly, Superstitious opinions, immediately affecting the conduct of the Hindoos in 
common life. 

In the first place then, concerning that grand article, the expiation of the guilt of sin ; the 
Hindoos are taught to have recourse to various ceremonial works and observances, and con- 
fidently to depend on these for absolution : real contrition and amendment, hatred of evil, 
and a respect to the holiness of the divine nature, do not appear to enter into their considera- 
tion of this subject. The whole is reduced to certain external performances; and in the Vedes, 
there are long enumerations of sins, that is to say, of offences against morality, and every 
species of offences which men can commit, with the particular expiation prescribed for each*. 


• Ayeen Akberry, Vol. III. page 252. — Roger, 
pages 262, 267. — Sonnerat, Vol. I. pages 220, 
273. et 8eq.— Religious Ceremonies, Vol. VI. : 
pages 190, 221. — Boldmus, in Churchill’s Collec- 
tion, Vol. III. page 785. — Bernier, Tome II. page _ 
121. — Herbert’s Travels, page SSL — Bhagvad 
Geeta, page 46 et seq. — But see more particularly 
the Institutes of Menu, published since this iract 
was drawn up, Chap. II. pages 807, 34-3. The 
professed business of this chapter is to treat of 
penance and expiation. The efficacy of expiatory 
penance is laid down as a general principle or 
doctrine. 

“ Some of the learned consider an expiation ns 
“ confined to involuntary sin ; but others, from 
“ the evidence of the Veda, hold it effectual even 
“ in the case of a voluntary offence.” 

“ A sin involuntarily committed, is removed by 
“ repeating certain texts of the scripture ; but a 
“ sin committed intentionally, through strange 
“ infatuation, by harsh penances of different 

After employing near thirty pages in describing 
various crimes, many of the deepest dye, and the 
performances by which atonement for them, if 
they are publicly known, and thence mischievous 
by their example, may be made, we meet with 
some sentences which speak of open confession, 
repentance, loathing of the sin committed, and 
abstinence from it. If the most favourable con- 
struction be put upon these expressions, what are 
a few such glimmerings of mental religion amidst 
a heap of ceremonial observances, painful or ridi- 
culous? They are overwhelmed and lost in amass 
of false principles and senseless practices. They 
are indeed superseded and contradicted by the 
general tenor of this very chapter, and by the 
ntecf'iirVage'cligilised by the University oTSoutl 


doctrine of penances ; for no hint is any where 
given that the expiations and sacrifices prescribed 
in the Vedes arc emblematical or typical, the 
plain and obvious sense of the precepts which en- 
join them is that they really atone for sin. “By 
“ these p cnances,'' says the legislator, to quote the 
conclusions of his impositions for one species of 
offence, “ may a twice-born man (one of the three 
“ superior castes) uione for the guilt of theft.” So 
with respect to secret sins, “ the man who desires 
“ to expiate his secret sins, great and small, must 
“ repeat onee a day, for a year, the text ava or 
the text yatcinchida. Though he have coin- 
“ mitted many secret sins, he shall be purified by 
“ repeating for a month the text sonwrandra, or 
“ the three texts aryamna, while he bathes in a 
“ sacred stream ; or if he thrice repeat a candita 
“ of the Vedas, or a large portion of them, with 
“ all the mantras and brah’manas, dwelling in n 
“ forest with subdued organs, and purified by three 
“ pdracas, (ft total abstinence for twelve days and 
“ nights,) he shall be set free from all sins, how 
“ heinous soever." If some of the Brahmins 
should have juster views of the evil of sin, and of 
the necessity of moral purity, we may be assured 
that the bulk of the people, from whom even the 
contents of the Vedes are carefully concealed, rest 
in the external forms which are prescribed to 
them. So it has happened in various parts of 
Europe, amidst more general knowledge, and a 
light truly divine. Men have turned aside front 
that light, and resorted to inventions of their own, 
to penances, pilgrimages, indulgences, and supere- 
rogatory works : which being corruptly grafted 
upon a system in itself altogether pure and com- 
plete, have thence reconciled the practice ol 
allowed sin, with the hope of pardon anil of heaven, 
ampion Library Digitisation Unit 
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In general, tlie.se expiations consist in pilgrimages, in living and dying in places reputed 
holy, in ablutions, in penances, in the celebration of festivals, in fasts, in largesses to Brah- 
mins, in sacrifices anil offerings to idols, ii\ anointing the body with the excrements of a 
cow, and in other expedients of a similar nature. 

It would far exceed the limits of this treatise, to enter into a detail of the methods adopted 
among the Hindoos for obtaining remission of sin. Besides those which the authority of 
the Vcdes, or general usage has established, there are many other inventions, imposed hv 
teachers individually upon their respective followers ; a few examples however shall he 
stated, of those which fall under the former description, 

I. Holy Rivers, dedicated to one or other of the deities, Brahma, Vislmow, or Mnlm- 
deo, may be mentioned in tbo first place. There are twenty-eight of them named in' the 
Ayeen Akberry, beginning -with the Ganges, and traversing the whole continent to the 
Indus; so that all the professors of Hinduism are within reach of an antidote against the 
consequences of guilt. Each of these rivers lias some peculiar property ascribed 'to it and 
many places upon the banks are held sacred, and annually resorted to. 

The virtues of the river Ganges are universally allowed to be preeminent; the water ofit 
assuredly purifies from all sin. Ablutions in it arc used continually for this end. as Euro- 
peans daily see ; and the dying, when within a moderate distance of it, are carried to its 
edge, and their feet are placed in the river, that thus they may have a happy passage out 
of life. Its water is conveyed to distant parts for the same purposes ; and if persons con- 
tiding in its virtue are not within reach of it, thinking of it and invoking it, when ihev 
bathe in any other water, will still give them all the efficacy of it. This river is believed 
to have flowed down from Heaven ; hence its transcendent excellency. 

II. Holy Places,* dedicated to the same deities, are also spread through all parts of 
Hindostan. Some of the most distinguished are the following : The .city of Kashee or 
Benares, with the district around it for ten miles. It is held that those who die here are 
transmitted immediately to Heaven. The celebrity of this city, and the continual resort 
to it of pilgrims, ai - e well known. 

Ayocla, or Owde, is another sacred region of considerable extent, hallowed by the birth 
of Rama, one of the most popular deities of the Hindoos. 

Metre, with a territory around, is famous for the birth of Oishna, another of their dis- 
tinguished deities. 

Hcrdcwur, where the Ganges fails into Hindostan, a place of great annual resort. 

Ellahhass, formerly Pyay or Pmyogn, at the confluence of the rivers Jmnma and Ganges. 
This place is esteemed superlatively holy; the man who dies there nut only lias the pardon 
of all his sins, but it is said that whatever ho wishes for I 10 will obtain in his next regene- 
ration ; and there also suicide, though in general thought by the Hindoos to incur future 
punishment, is deemed meritorious. 

“ The Hindoos/’ says Abul Fazel.f “regard all Cashmere as holy land. Forty-five 
“ places are dedicated to Mahadeo, sixty-four to Bishen or Vislmow, three to Bramliu, 
“ and twenty-two to the goddess D argali. In seven, hundred places there are carved 
“ figures ofsnahes which they worship." 

Cashmere is about two hundred and forty miles in length, and thirty-live in breadth. 

The famous Pugoda of Juggernaut, in Orissa, is another place of great sanctity. It is 
alleged that the body of Crishna was carried there, by an inundation of the sea, from 
Dowarka, near Surat, formerly a station of distinguished fame and resort. At Juggernaut, 
a Brahmin, who would every where else be defiled even by the touch of a Sunder, may 
receive, without the least stain, victuals from his hands. 

There are many more such places of great resort in the Deeau, and the northern parts 
of Hindostan. Rules are laid down for every pilgrimage to them, and various rewards 
promised to those who perform them./ 

Not oidy are pilgrimages held beneficial, both to the soul and to the body, but such is 
the virtue ascribed to tin; sanctity of the sacred places, that by naming them only, men 
receive the remission of their sins ; and on that account great persons, who are somewhat 
solicitous on this score, run over the names of the principal of them every morning, as if 
they repeated a prayer ; so that where a pilgrimage cannot he conveniently undertaken, 
yet the benefit may thus be secured.^ 

III. Sacrifices, Offerings, and Festivals are celebrated at particular periods, and 
by the different castes in their respective forms. These are deemed eminent means of 
obtaining absolution from guilt. 

IV. Almsgiving is prescribed in various ways, for the remission of particular crimes, or 
the obtain meut of particular favours. || The l)an-Poojah, a religious ceremony, in which, 
by many fantastic modes, costly presents are bestowed, is conceived to be followed by pro- 
digious rewards in a future state. 

V. Endowments to the Brahmins, to Pagodas, &c. arc all esteemed highly merito- 
rious, ami tin; variety and extent of these cannot he described. A large portion of the 
lands of Hindostan 1ms been transferred, by means of them, into the hands of the Brali- 
minicnl order. 

VI. Rigorous Penances procure the pardon of some speeies of offences particularly 
enormous. 

VII. Methods 
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* Ayeen Akberiy, page 255. 
t Ibid. - - Vol. II. page loti, 

i Iliitl. - - Vol. III. page 251. 
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• YU Methods are likewise devised for the benefit of those who have not been sufficiently 

No - L cimfnl during their own lives to ensure the pardon of their sins, by which their friends 

- — — wll o survive are enabled to he highly useful to.them. The body or the bones of the deceased 

oF r snoi r a “tv h. Asia being thrown into the Ganges, lemporary happiness at least is procured to the soul, and 
ot society in . ^ ” dvant |)f suc]l a cou( Ulion in another transmigration as shall at last bring it to 
Heaven. At Gaya, a famous resort of pilgrims in Baliar, there is a particular stone on 
which tiie god Vishnow set his foot; and a person by putting on this stone, in the form 
prescribed, a certain paste prepared there, and by repeating at the same time the name 
of a deceased friend, can transfer that friend from hell itself to supreme felicity. And this 
benefit he may extend, not to one friend only, but by repeated applications of paste, to as 
many us lie can recollect, even of his distant connections. 

VIII. Works of Supererogation, to procure distinguished eminence, in the heavenly 
world are also exceedingly numerous, and many of them altogether iistonishing. An 
account of them would fill a volume ; and a few instances, however stnlung, would give 
hut an inadequate idea. The hideous painful distortions, and tormenting inflictions to 
which the Joguis subject themselves, till life is wasted away, would be perfectly incredible, 
if they were not so abundantly attested, and yet seen, by many who visit those countries. 
They afford new proofs of what the human mind can invent, and the body endure, in the 
way of torture, under the influence of superstition. There is reason however to believe, 
that this species of zeal rather declines in the present day. 

But though the painful details which it furnishes must be spared, it would be injustice 
to the present subject not to mention that divers kinds of suicide are held by the Hindoos 
to be meritorious, 'these, ns stated in tbe institutes of Akber, are five in number : 

« i. Starving. 2. Covering himself with cow-dung, mid, setting it on fire, consuming 
« himself therein. 3. Burying himself in snow. 4. At the extremity of Bengal, where 
« the Ganges discharges itself 'into the sea, through a thousand channels, he goes into the 
« water, enumerates his sins, and prays till the alligators come and devour him. 3. Cutting 
“ his throat at Allahabad, at the confluence of tbe Ganges and the Jumna." To this last 
species of suicide, performed at appointed times, such as eclipses of the sun and moon, 
great stores of wealth are promised in the next state.* 

In short, the modes of expiating guilt, and of acquiring merit, are endless among this 
people. To accomplish this end is the business of all their vast train of ceremonios, 
services, and externa! performances ; it is the veiy thing that has iiphelcl the fabric of 
Hindoo superstition, and lias perpetuated the credulity of the multitude, and tbe impos- 
tures of their priests : even the Bhagvad, the purest production of Hindoo theology, pro- 
ceeds upon the same principles for the remission of sin. The ingenious translator, upon 
whose authority it has been stated that this work is carefully concealed from the vulgar, 
also observes that the great ignorance in which they me kept, contrary to the better 
knowledge of at least the more enlightened of the Brahmins, supports, together with the 
ceremonies of the Vedes, the consequence, and the very existence of tiie Brakminical order. 
But although the Bkagvad refines upon the popular system, and contains some moral 
passages, with others, which though mystical have respect to the intention of the mind in 
religious worship ; yet it palpably admits polytheism and idolatry, and inculcates such 
pitiable and pernicious doctrines as the following : 

" Those who eat not hut what is left of the offerings, shall be purified from all their 
“ transgressions. Some attend to the worship of JDevatas or angels ; others sacrifice their 
“ cars and other organs in the fire of constraint. There are also the worshippers with 
“ offerings, the worshippers with mortifications. Some there are who sacrifice their 
“ breathing spirit, and force it downward from its natural course, whilst others force the 
“ spirit that is below, back with the breath. All these different hinds of worshippers 
“ are, by their particular inodes of worship, purified from their offences.”] 

Au intelligent friend of the writer expresses himself thus in a late letter from Calcutta: 
“ One day at a Brahmin’s house I heard a wonderful man, a Poorannee (a reader of coui- 
“ meutaries on their sacred books), explaining their Shasters. He frequently made the 
“ people burst into tears, and wept aloud. Whenever their passions were touched with 
“ any pathetic passage, the man obtained several in pees, thrown to him both by Brahmins 
“ and riooders, only the latter attended their donations with a perna mn, or act of worsliip 
“ to the Poorannee. The Sunders, yon knoAV, are taught to worship the Brahmins, and 
“ they do it hypernaum, that is, touching the ground with their heads while they prouoiuico 
’• the word, then the Poorannee, holding out his hand in a convex manner, says isho, i. e. 
“ come, amounting to “ thy sins be forgiven thee,” for by “ come," they mean to call all the 
“ sins on the neck of the Sooder to the hollow of them hand, where a mystic fire consumes 
“ them. The Brahmins aro the true idols, while they carry about with them the powers of 
“ absolution, nnd to break oil' their yoke will not be easy. One evening I went to ICallee- 
“ Ghaut (a temple of Kallee), at the time of the Arutee, which is performed by the moving 
“ of a lamp with several wicks about the face of the goddess. When the operation was 
“ over, a Brahmin brought up the lamp, aud walked through a passage lined with poor 
“ Sooders on each side, who anxiously, as he passed, put their hands for a moment over 
“ the flame before it went out, in order to procure the remission of their sins for that day." 

Upon the whole then it appears, that the Hindoos pursue methods of obtaining pardon 
of sin without regard to the disposition of the mind, or the conduct of life on their o'.vn 
principles. They may go on committing wilful offences every day, and as regularly wiping 
them off, and die at last pure and in peace, and pass tln'ough the water of the Ganges to 

happiness 

* Ayeen Akberry, pages 274, 174. t Bhagvad-Geeta, page 55. 
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jjjjppiness in it now state. For tlio violations of conscience, which though smothered is NcTl 

, l0 t extinct* ; for the disregard of truth, of justice, nml of mercy, their system hus enabled ' 

them, without making any the slightest compensation to men, to give sufficient satisfaction Causesof the Situa- 

tfl fcheir goctef. To them they pay a certain (juit-rent, or acknowledgment, for liberty to (ion ami Character 

,lo whatever their inclination and ability may prompt them to, a* tiir ua their fellow of the Hindoos. 

creatures are concerned. Can we hesitate to say what must be the effect of such principles 

on their character? Among such a people, crimes must prevail. True it is, and greatly 

to be lamented, the prevalence of crimes is no new thing, nor peculiar to them. The 

luicient world exhibited a picture of the same kind ; and to the dishonour of the Christian 

name, in countries nearer home, that pure religion has been changed into it mysteiy of 

imposture and corruption. But though it must be said, that the light which overspreads 

Europe, has prevented the name degree of effect from the system of delusive fraud still 

practised there, yet have not the consequences boon infinitely prejudicial to those countries 

where it has prevailed ; ami is not that system likely, in the end, to. dissolve the frame of 

society in them ? 

Secondly. The Doctrine of Tuanksiicration, and others connected with it, universally 
received among the Hindoos, hnvc great influence upon their modes of thinking and acting, 
and serve to weaken their sense of moral obligation. The Hindoos are taught to. believe 
that their present corporeal habitation, and earthly sufferings, whatever they may be, 
result from their actions in a former state ; and that there are inherent original qualities 
in the constitution of man, from ’which nil liis good and all his evil actions proceed. From 
these tenets it follows, that tho commission of crimes is the result of destiny , and yet that 
they are punished ; and that, natural evils, the consequences of personal misconduct, will be 
regarded as the chastisement of offences to which destiny compelled the sinner in a former 
state. Thus ideas are introduced of original injustice, of arbitrary destination to sin, mid 
to punishment, in the constitution of things ; and offences bear the character of misfortunes 
rather than of guilt. It, is very common to hear a criminal answer, when be is asked how 
he could be guilty of such atrocity, “ that it was Lis nusseeb,” his fete. The same persua- 
sion extends to the success of men in life, particularly of warriors and conquerors ; and he 
who lius once got the opinion of a happy destiny in his favour, will from that very pre- 
judice, achieve things which a contrary opinion might have rendered impracticable to lum. 

The doctrine of transmigration tends likewise to weaken the idea of future responsibility. 

Ib unites the sonl sometimes to the huirniu form, then, ngain to one of the lower animals, 
in which, even according to the Hindoo notions, there is an incapacity for the exercise Gf 
rational powers, and a want, of a moral sense : it likewise supposes the consciousness of 
former states of existence to be lost. Hence there is no' sense of personal identity, no 
suffering from the reflection of past crimes, no real perception of the reasons of suffering; 
hut merely passive temporary endurance. It is true the Brahmins have an art by which 
they profe.=« to discover the former state and character of persons, by their present suffer- 
ings : but the existence of such an imposture does not invalidate these observations, since 
with whatever credulity it may be regarded by a Hindoo, it cannot impart to him the 
conscious knowledge of experienced truth. Its chief object seems to be money, and as it 
affords a curious specimen of the subjection into which the human xuind may be brought, 
some notice of it shall bo taken hereafter. 

The Hindoos, indeed, entertain such inadequate and obscure apprehensions of a future 
state of punishment, and have so many ways of fortifying themselves against them, that 
theft moral conduct is little influenced by fear derived from that source. 

One of the notions which they have acquired from the doctrine of transmigration is, 
that some departed spirits may bo doomed to whirl for ten days after death, like devils, in 
the air, suffering from hunger and thirst : and therefore during that space, after funerals, 
victuals are laid out for the l ords, that the unhappy deceased, if they arc floating in the 
airy regions, may partake of the food. On the other hand there is a happy state, to which 
the course of transmigrations nmy convey meu, to the court of Indni, God of the Firma- 
ment, “ where," says Sir William Jones, “ the pleasures, as in Mahomed's paradise, are 
wholly sensual.’' 

But even he who is arrived at paradise is not secure : for the omission of certain ceremo- 
nies. or oblations to the manes of deceased ancestors, by the descendants of those no longer 
in a State of probation themselves, is dreadfully fatal, “ precipitating the unhappy persons 
"into nark, or hell, thence to he borne nguin into the bodies of unclean beasts, Until by 
“ successive regenerations, all sins are done away/'J These offerings, which come under 
the denomination of sheradha, are made by some daily, by others monthly and annually : 
and themnunerof performance is thus explained in the Ayeen Akberryg. “ He gives to tho 
“ Brahmins, money, goods, and food, dressed mid undressed, in the name of his father, 

“ grandfather 

* “ If having performed any expiation, lie feel of those who literally, by the act of Stealing, sub- 
“ not a perfect satisfaction of conscience, let him duct the property of others. It ought certainly 
“ repeat the same devout net, until his. conscience to apply to all dishonest agents and traders, but 
11 bo perfectly satisfied.” — Institutes of Menu, is probably not bo understood ; if it bo, surely 
Ou Esnmtion, page 331). no precept was ever less observed. Tho hank3 

t This is spoken of their practical system. In of the Ganges afford everyday the sight of mul- 
ti passage of the work just, quoted (pago-330), it is titndes of worshippers of different lines of busi- 
said that “tho penitent thief must always restore ness, who are in ihehobituul practice of cheating, 

" the goods that ho stole." But besides tlmt nei- and iievur think of restitution, 
tier restitution nor penance cun satisfy the of- f Notes tu the Bbagvad, 

"frghr jWwiit JMWfe llllpT I its« taswwwt. Unit 
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grandfather and great-grandfather, and of his mother, grandmother, and great-grand- 
“ mother." The principle upon which they proceed, is that of increasing the welfare, solace, 
and enjoyment of departed progenitors; the real effects are to provide a stated succession 
of sacrificial entertainments for the Brahmins, to add to the ceremonial burthens and 
superstitious terrors of the people, by threatenings of dreadful consequences, as well as to 
those who omit these rites, as to the spirits of the deceased, who are thus neglected. 

What suitable ideas of spiritual happiness and of divine justice can a people, adopting 
such a practice, possess ; and how must it discourage virtuous exertion to think, that all 
may he undone after the death of the performer, by the carelessness of another person ! 

Thirdly. The Character of the whole Multitude of Hindoo Deities, male and 
female, is another source of immorality. The legends and histories of their actions are 
innumerable, aud in the highest degree extravagant, absurd, ridiculous, and incredible. 
But the feature by which they are, above all, distinguished, is the abandoned wickedness 
of their divinities, Brahma, Vishnow, Mahadoo, (who are held to be respectively the creator, 
the preserver, and the destroyer of the world,) and of all the rest, in their several subordi- 
nate capacities. The most enormous and strange impurities, the most villanous frauds and 
impostures, the most detestable cruelties and injustice, the most filthy and abominable 
conceits, every corrupt excess and indulgence, are presented to us in their histories, varied 
in a thousand forms. These scandalous legends are more or less Imown among all the 
millions of Hindustan ; they form an immense series of adventures, which fill the imagina- 
tion of a weak aud credulous people; very many of them are perpetuated by images, 
temples, and ceremonies, and those of such a nature as it were pollution to describe. 
Representations which abandoned licentiousness durst hardly imagine within the most 
secret recesses of impurity, are there held up in the face of the sun to all mankind, in 
durable materials, in places dedicated to religion ; nay, they arc the objects of religious 
adoration, and miniatures are taken from them aud worn by multitudes about the neck*. 
Is it conceivable that the senses and imagination of the people, especially of the youth, 
should not be utterly depraved by such representations ; or that all feelings and ideas of 
natural modesty should not be confounded and extinguished by them ? What then must 
be the effect when religious influence is superadded ? 

If such indecent exhibitions as are now forbidden by the law in this country, were to be 
presented to public view with the highest honour, in lofty and elegant edifices, appropriated 
by the legislature for that purpose, and all ranks, sexes, and ages, were encouraged to 
resort to them ; if religious merit were added as a further encouragement ; and if the 
practice were to be permanent ; what would be the effect upon the general manners ? A 
great revolution in all ideas of modesty, chastity, continence, and decorum ; the exclusion 
of sentiment and virtue. Of all these, nothing would be left, but the consideration of 
what custom had prescribed, and positive institution had forbidden, as to exterior demeanor 
and conduct. Such is the state of the people of Hindostan as to these points : there is a 
discernible absence of our feelings and opinions of propriety and decorum in what regards 
the sexes, a grossness in their language, manners, and ideas, which (whatever allowances 
are to he made for the differences of eastern or of ancient habits of life) is best to be 
accounted for by tracing it to tliis source. There is a certain modesty which seems to be 
inherent in the constitution of the human mind ; traces of it are to he seen in the rudest 
hordes still imeorrupted ; it is positive corruption that destroys it ; and the usages of the 
Hindoos must therefore he an effect, as well as a cause of depravity. 

Nor are these which have been enumerated, the only ways in which the Hindoo mytho- 
logy influences the manners of the people. He who wants to glut his revenge, knows 
where to address himself to a patroness : Kali (or Kalee), the. Goddess of Destruction, has 
still many votaries ; and the Vedes afford examples of sacrifices and tremendous incanta- 
tions for the destruction of enemies. The robber also, when about to issue forth against 
the person and the property of his neighbour, propitiates his tutelar deity for a successful 
expedition. We have seen from the code, that the practice of offering worship and sacri- 
fices, in order to compass the death of another, is known to the law. In short, what is 
the nefarious practice for which a patron may not be found in the Hindoo pantheon ? The 
morals of these people arc therefore poisoned at the fountains and altars of religion. 

Fourthly. The Worship and Ceremonies practised by the Hindoos, with various 
circumstances appertaining to them, have the effect of vitiating, ns well as of stupifyivy, 
their minds. In an enlightened land it may appear superfluous, formally to state, that such 
are the consequences of idolatry ; but that, which is admitted, it may be well also, to recol- 
lect mul to view, as exemplified in practice. The divine nature is infinitely degraded by 
every material representation ; and the man already so gross as to resort to one, becomes 
more gross in using it. If he does not at length drop the idea of a distinct invisible power, 
anil flunk only of the object before him, (as there is reason to suspect he will,) he at least 
believes that his god inhabits either the stock or the stone which he has set up. European 
apologists for so monstrous a practice have been willing to deny this idea of idolatry ; but 
an evidence of far superior authority, the author of the Bhagvad, asserts its reality. He in- 
troduces Crislma, who is there represented as Vishnow, with supreme authority, saying, “the 

“ ignorant 


* Ceremonies Religieuses, Tome VI. passim. 
—Roger, page 157. — Voyage do Gentil, Tome I. 
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“ ignorant * believe me, 'who am invisible, to exist in the visible form under which they 

see mef.’’ And the learned translator of the Bhagvad is of opinion, that it was one of Na '• 

the aims of that work “to induce men at least to believe God, that is, the Supreme God, r 

“ present in every image before which they bent." Between depraved opinions entertained Causesofthe Situa- 

of the Divine Being, and depraved practice, there is a necessary aud inseparable connec- ofTl leHindoos * 

tion. Those opinions originate from corruption, and he who makes a god for himself will 

certainly contrive to receive from him au indulgence for his corrupt propensities. Hence 

all the scandalous and shocking proceedings, of which some intimation has been given in 

the preceding pages. If we suppose the origin of the erroneous notions in question to 

have been the allegorization of physical truths, or of the powers of nature, still if the 

inventors had not ceased to be shocked by lust, fraud, and robbery, would they have 

stamped those qualities on their gods, and chosen extravagant representations of them as 

badges of religion ? In all the popular worship of the Hindoos, God is never set forth 

under the idea of Holiness, “ as of purer eyes than to behold iniquity nor is any service 

offered to him worthy of a rational mind. The Sujrremc God has indeed neither temple 

nor honov.r among the people ; the few Brahmins who recognize his being, do not suppose 

him to concern himself with the affairs of the world ; and the better conceptions which 

they have of his nature, (though the rays of original truth scattered through their system 

are overwhelmed in the mass of polytheism and idolatry,) they hold as speculations, 

which they conceal from the multitude, and in practice oppose. So that the indulgence 

in immorality, which we have seen to be carried to such a length, is not the perversion 

and degeneracy of their system, but its very essence. 

Unrestrained however as the Hindoos are, with respect to immoral licence, they gain 
little satisfaction from their religion with regard to those things which affect them most, 
namely, natural evils, and the interests of the present life. They do not consider one Hind, 
one Power, as governing the universe ; they are distracted by a multiplicity of deities, who 
are not represented as acting in uniform concert, but often as at variance. It must 
generally therefore be an uncertainty among them whether the tutelar deity whom they 
have chosen is able to protect them ; whether the prayers of their enemies may not 
prevail ; whether other deities, whom they do not assiduously serve, may not injure them ; 
though they multiply inventions to persuade themselves, and others, of the pre-eminence 
of their respective peculiar deities ; and the followers of Vishnow and Eswara are, on this 
account, in mortal opposition to each other. 

They invoke, indeed, particular deities for particular things, (with ceremonies of the most 
abominable kinds, in which the women ave pre-eminent,) and those of the subordinate 
classes are perhaps not to be enumerated. But after all, they think it best, especially the 
lower castes, to endeavour so conciliate evil spirits likewise, to deprecate their malice, and 
implore their friendship. To one of them } they sacrifice, on the festival dedicated to his 
honour, goats and buffaloes, instead of a man, the sacrifice which it is said was formerly 
offered ; at which time also some of his deluded votaries were wont to throw themselves 
before his professional car, that by being crushed under it they might receive a happy 
death. The practice still common, of swinging by hooks fixed in the muscles of the back, 
and attached to ropes, which with a lever raise the body to a considerable height, is per- 
formed in honour of this malevolent spirit. This is the same deity described by Sonerat§ 
as a goddess, under the name of Mariatale, who, he says, was a most infamous woman, 
guilty of all sorts of cruelties ; but her body, after the head had been deservedly severed 
from it, being re-animated l)3 r an evil spirit, she is now, under this decapitated form, 
greatly feared aud served by the lower Indians on the Coast of Coromandel, and by the 
Parians in particular, who put her, he adds, above God. 

Another mode of honouring their deities is common in those provinces where the Maho- 
medan invaders never fully settled themselves, Troops of prostitutes are attached to the 
pagodas ; they ore brought up as the servants of the idol, dance in its processions, and make 
part of the establishment of the place. The accession of such auxiliaries to a religious 
institution, and the belief of their being even in an enviable state as to another world, are 
justified by the legendary merit of one of their order, who is related to havo been visited 
by Dewendcr, keeper of the celestial regions, in the form of a man, and to have shown 
great fidelity to him. Let this notorious fact declare, whether the impurity of tlieir 
deities and temples has any connection with immorality in practice. 

The Hindoo mythology has not only the tendency of directly vitiating the heart, but gives 
such false notions of nature, as must envelope the mind in gross ignorance and error, and thus 
strengthen thedominion of superstition, and its attendant vices. Their lengendnry allegorical 
liistories of the creation of good aud evil spirits, and saints, with their wars and actions of 
the elements, the seasons, and the planets, all of which are personified by them, have come 
at length literally to be received by the vulgar, who thus seriously believe that the sun mid 
moon are animated beings, or Dcwtahs, and that when they are eclipsed, two evil spirits, or 
dragons, have seized them. On such occasions therefore vast multitudes have been used to 
resort to the rivers for the purpose of ablution and prayer, to beat the water, and make 
hideous noises, in order to induce the dragons to relinquish then 1 hold. Bernier witnessed 
a scene of this sort at Delhi, in the last century, of which he has given a striking descrip- 
tion.|| The people in our settlements do not seem now to be so loud on these occasions. The 

learned 
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« J learned among the Brahmins know better ; but if they have for more than two thousand 

°‘ years persisted in keeping the vulgar under such absurd deception, they are very unworthy 

Mr. Grant’s State depositories of science. In the knowledge of the globe they seem to be themselves grossly 
of Society in Asia, defective, maintaining a scheme of geography imaginary and ridiculous, the offspring of the 

same genius its the mythological legends. The extravagant errors of the Hindoos respecting 1 

visible nature tend to render their minds less apt for the perception of moral truth. 

Besides the consequences of idolatry, which are universal, the very appearance of the j 
Hindoo idols in general has a tendency to degrade the worshippers ; they are hideously 
ugly, with many heads, arms and weapons ; with great teeth and eyes, and terrific counte- 
nances, of a black colour ; many of them smeared with oil, and smelling strongly of it. 

They are shut up in narrow dark rooms, and the approach to them is through obscurity 
and silence. The scandalous obscenity of others has been before hinted. Figures of the 
monkey, the bull, and of various other animals, are often placed around, and worshipped [ 
as the attendants of the superior deity of the place. 

Of the innumerable, strange, and antic ceremonies, 'gestures and postures practised by the 
Hindoos in their worship, no full description can be given. They are varied according to 
the rules of different sects, and the fancies of individuals. The account contained in the 
Ayeeu Akberry* of the Poojah, a form in daily and ordinary use, will give some idea of 
them, and hardly fail to excite commiseration for the deplorable blindness of the people ! 

“ Poojah is divided into sixteen ceremonies. After the worshipper has performed his 
“ usual ablutions, with the Sindehya and Howm, he sits down, looking towards the east 
“ or the north, with his legs drawn up in front ; then taking in his hand a little water and 
“ rice, sprinkles the idol, thinking that he thereby begins the worship of God. N ext is 
“ the Kuhh-Poujah, or the worship of the conch-shelL Last is the Gunta- Poojah, which is 
“ plaistering the bell with sandal wood. When he has performed these Poojahs, he throws 
“ down a little rice, and wishes that God may be manifested ; thus far includes the first of 

the sixteen ceremonies. 2. He places a table of metal, or any thing else, sis a seat for 
“ the deity. 3. He throws water into a vessel, to wash his footsteps. In Hindustan it 
“ is the custom, that when a superior enters the house of an inferior, he washes his feet. 

“ 4. He sprinkles water thrice, to represent the idol rinsing his mouth. It is also the 
“ custom for an inferior to bring to a superior water to rinse his mouth before meals. 

“ 5. Sandal flowers, beetle, and rice, are offered to the idol. 6, The idol and his seat are 
“ carried to another spot. When he takes in his right hand a white conch-shell full of 
“ water, which he throws over the idol, and with his left rings the bell. 7. He dries the 
“ idol with a cloth, replaces it upon its seat, and dresses it. 8. He pubs the zenor (a j 
“ sacred thread) upon the idoL 9. He makes thekushek (lines with a composition of cow- 
“ dung, &c.) upon the idol, in twelve places. 10. He throws over the idol,- flowers, or 
“ green leaves. 11. He fumigates it with perfume. 12. He lights a lamp with ghee 
“ (clarified butter). 13. He places before the idol, trays of food, according to his ability, 

“ which are distributed amongst the by-standers, as the idol's leavings. The 14th is called 
“ numskur, which is, worshipping God with heart and tongue ; and stretching himself at 
“ full length, with his face towards the ground (this prostration is called dundowt) ; then 
“ he lays himself in such manner that his eight members touch the ground, namely, the two 
“ knees, two hands, forehead, nose and cheeks ; and this they call shustang. These kinds 
“ of prostrations are also performed to great men. 1 5. He compasses the idol several 
“ times. l(j. He stands like a slave with his hands uplifted, and asks permission to 
“ depart. There are particular prayers, and many different way's of pel-forming these 
“ sixteen ceremonies ; and others believe that only from the ninth to the thirteenth are 
“ indispensable duties. Excepting dSonny-<issy and a Sooder, all other Hindoos perform 
“ this Poojah thrice every day.” 

Fifthly. The spirit of superstition extends among the Hindoos to oveiy hour, and every 
business of life. The particulars recently stated, though striking, give no adequate 
idea of the universality of its operation ; and to follow it through all its influences, would 
be an endless task Some further illustrations may however suffice to confirm the existence 
of such a spirit, and to prove its powerful and incessant influence over the minds of this 
people. Affecting, in a variety of ways, their understanding and their conduct, it must 
also enter, in no inconsiderable degree, into the constitution of their moral and national 
character. 

The Hindoos, it 1ms been already observed, are afraid of evil spirits, such as are denomi- 
nated among us, dasmons and genii. They believe the world to abound with them ; every 
little district has its haunted places ; and persons who pass them often, make some offering, 
or render homage to appease and conciliate the residing genius. Many are the devices in 
use amongst them to fortify themselves against the assaults of those malignant beings, 
which they apprehend on small occasions as well as on great ; for when a Hindoo yawns, 
he performs a short exorcism, to prevent the daemon from seizing that opportunity of 
entering into his body. Possessions are most firmly believed by them, and the appearance 
of them is not at all uncommon. The persons ure evidently convulsed and agitated in an 
extraordinary manner; they declare that a spirit has seized them; and there is seldom 
mason to think them insincere in making such assertions, because the circumstance happens 
to servants, and others, who from caste, and the usages of the country, hardly ever meddle 
with the curious arts. The notion of apparitions, is also very familiar among the people 
Their legends countenance it, and their imaginations, weak and inordinate, multiply rela- 
tions of this kind. It is supposed also, that the spirits of the dead have access to the living, 
in various ways, and may do them good or evil. Witchcraft is universally believed, and 

practised 
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practised among them. Eveiy village has one or more female professors of this art, and ■ 

wizards also abound : these are dreaded, accused, and resorted to, as was the case in Europe No ' 1 * 
in the dark ages. But in Hindostan, this is still an active and flourishing profession. The CausssoftheS't 
several arts of divination, soothsaying, sorcery, necromancy, and above all, astrology, are t ; on nt<l Character 
well known and highly regarded. From the work of Abul Fasril, it would appear, that of the Hindoos, 
they aro all explained and sanctioned in the Shasters. The Vedes, wo know, enjoin the 
horoscope to he drawn at the birth of a eliild, and this is constantly practised. The 
Magistrate, among the Hindoos, was hound always to have skilful astrologers and sooth- 
sayers about him. The code imposes punishment upon any one ignorant of astrology, 
who shall presume to predict misfortune to the Magistrate. No affair of importance is at 
this day undertaken without consulting a soothsayer. 

Incantations also, which form another very large branch in the occult arts of the 
Hindoos, are amply treated of in the Vedes, and in practice are universal. Their object 
is unlim ited ; to procure all good, and avert all evil. 

With incantations, may be classed the endless variety of charms, spells, talismans, 
amulets, and other inventions of this nature, of which no individual, small or great, of all 
the millions of the Hindoo race, is destitute. The confidence reposed in these things is 
wonderful. It is a part of the duty enjoined in the Hindoo code to the sovereign, “ that 
“ he keep magicians, men who can cure by spells,” upon which far more reliance is placed 
than on medicine. While the writer of this sketch was in Hindostan, he saw in one 
morning, two fine young men, the pupils of a snake-charmer, lying dead, in consequence 
of their undoubting confidence, that the spell which he had taught them would render the 
poison of the serpent innoxious. Presuming upon this speU, first one and then the other 
provoked a most venomous snalce to bite him, and in two hours they were both corpses, 
leaving destitute families. Unsuccessful instances of this sort do not open the eyes of the 
people. They are referred to irregularity in the application of the spell, and do not 
impeach the efficacy of the art. 

As a further illustration of this vast system of imposition, the following transcripts are 
made from the Ayeen Akberry*, the work it is to be remembered, of a man of the 
first eminence for talents, rank, and information, who was born and passed Iris life in 
Hindostan. 

Sur, 

“Is the art of predicting events, by observing in wbat manner the breath issues 
“ through the nostrils. The breath comes out of the nostrils after three ways. First, 

“ when it comes mostly out of the left nostril. This they attribute to the influence of the 
“ moon, and call adda and chandernaree. The second, when it issues most from the 
“ right nostril, which they attribute to the influence of the sun, and therefore call 
“ soorejnaree and pinge/a. The third is, when both nostrils breathe equally. The 
“ following is the order in which the breath ought to pass through the nose : — from perva 
“ to the third tith, chandernaree, and the same number of days soorejnaree, alternately 
“ throughout the month : others make it weekly ; thus. Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
" Saturday, soorejnaree ; and Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, chandernaree. Others 
“ maintain that it is regulated by the sun’s course through the zodiac, Aries beginning 
“ with the soorejnaree, Taurus with chandernaree, and thus alternately through all the 
" signs. All the learned of the Hindoos believe, that if a man breathes differently from 

one of these three ways, some misfortune will liefal him ; if the irregularity lasts two 
“ days, a quarrel will ensue ; if it continues ten days, some misfortune will befal him ; if 
“ fifteen days, he will have a severe fit of sickness ; if for a month, his brother will die. 

“ Others speak thus of the irregularity of breathing; if for a day and night, soorejnaree 
“ is in excess, the person will die at the expiration of a year ; if it lasts two dnj's and 
“ nights, he will live two years ; and so a year for every day ; if the excess continues for 
" a month, lie will die at the end of the ensuing month. For the excess of chandernaree, 

11 they say, if it lasts a day and night, that person will have a fit of sickness at the expi- 
“ ration of a year ; and according to the number of days he will be so many years sick.” 

The manner of predicting events by the knowledge of this art t- 

“ If any one comes to inquire whether a woman who is pregnant shall he delivered of 
“ a hoy or girl, the person who is to answer, must examine ube nostrils of the questioner ; 

“ if ho breathes more through one nostril than the other, and stands on that side, it shall 
“ foretel a son ; but if he happen to place himself on the opposite side, it shall indicate 
“ that it will he a daughter ; if he breathes equally through both nostrils, there will be 
" twins. Some believe that if the questioner stands on the soorejnaree side, it will he a 
“ hoy ; and if on the chandernaree, a daughter ; and that if the breathing he equal, it 
“ denotes an hermaphrodite.” 

“ If an inquiry is made coneemiug a person who is sick ; if the questioner stands on 
“ the soorejnaree side, the sick person will die ; but if on the ehandemaree side, lie will 
“ recover." 

“ If it be inquired whether or not au enemy’s army will come ; if the questioner is 
" chandernaree, and stands on that side, the army will come ; hut if he is soorejnaree, and 
“ stands on that side, it will not come.’’ 

“ If he inquires concerning peace and war ; chandernaree implies the first, and soorej- 
“ naree the last." 

Arum, 

* Vol. HI. page 175. t Aycon Aliberry, Vol. III. page 176, 
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AlCGM*, 

“ Tenches what incantations are advantageous, and what are hurtful ; what will 
improve the understanding, increase rank and fortune, cure diseases, subdue enemies, 
cement friendships, insure the conquest of countries, and advanco the success of 
'• government.” 

SHOOGUNf, 


« I« the art of discovering wlmt is now happening, and predicting future events hy 
•• observing the motions of birds. This is an art in which many Hindoos are skilled.” 

“ The learned Hindoos discover hidden things by means of five tlungs ; 1, Astrology,— 
« a, Sur,— 3. Sliooiiun,— i, Kcywcel, wliich arc omens learnt by throwing dice, — 5, Sam- 
“ diiy, predicting ‘from observing the form of the limbs, and their motion, and the lines 
“ and niolos on the body.” 

GarudJ, 

•• Is the art of repeating certain incantations for recovering a person who has been stung 
“ by a scorpion, or snake, or any other venomous reptile. This is done by repenting Iris 
«• genealogy and praising his ancestors, which obliges the animal to present itself. The 
“ following is a wonderful fact. When they have caught an old snake of a particular 
« species, they repeat certain incantations, and then make it bite a Brahmin ; when the 
“ poison hikes effect, the Brahmin continues for some time in a state of stupefaction, 
when, upon any question being put to him, he gives answers wliicli are invariably found 
« to lie true. The Hindoo philosophers believe that during the revolution of the Cal- 
“ jowg, nothing is truer than such answer's. And these answers have been collected 
“ together into several volumes.” 

Indekjal§, 


“ Includes the art of necromancy, talismans, and slight of hand, in wliich they are 
“ wonderful beyond description.” 

But the excessive solicitude of the Hindoos about the future, is in nothing more 
conspicuous than in their regard to omens, signs, lucky, and unlucky days. They carry 
this attention to a length almost incredible. It interferes perpetually in all the affairs in 
which they are concerned, as Europeans who have to actwitli them have the mortification 
to lind. Roger, a Dutch clergyman of great credit, frequently cited in this treatise, has 
given in Ids work, written in the earlier part of the last century, ou the Coast of Coro- 
mandel, and since translated into French, an account of their proceedings in this respect, 
which so well suits the present manners of Bengal, that while it fully illustrates the 
subject under consideration, it evinces the sameness of character, prevalent among them in 
distant periods and places. 

“ D’lintant]] qu’il a este. dit dans l’onzieme chnpitre, quo les Brahmins, et autres nations 
payennes, prennent garde aux jours, qunud ils ont dessein d’aller faire la demande d'un 
“ marriage, ou jtour le confirmer, il ne sera pas pour ce sujet, hoi's de propos, de parler un 
" peu connne on prcml garde an signes et aux choix des jours.” 

“ 11s n’entreprendront point une affaire qu'en un jour, qui, selon leur compte, est hon ; 
“ et s'il su presente quclquesigne co bon jour -lit, qui selon leur opinion, est mauvais, ils ne 
“ la poursnivront pas, cruignant qne la fin n’en soit pas bonne. Quand ils ont le dessein 
“ (l’entreprcndre Un voyage par terre, ils avanceront souvent leur voyage, pour prendre 
“ 1'oeension d’un jour ct d’une bonne lieure, quoique ce seroit vers le soil - , et qu’ils ne pour- 
roient pus idler plus d’un quart d’heure loin de la ville, celan’estaut pas capable de les en 
cinpeseher, extant asscurez (pie quand ils portent en une bonne heure tout leur voyage 
“ sera liourenx. Ils diffdront souvent leur voyage quelques jours, pour avoir un bon jour 
ct, une bonne heure ; et il arrive souvent, (comrne j'oy dit,) qu’ils ont perdu, on attendant 
“ les bons jours, la bonne occasion, et le temps propre, pour avaneer leur voyage, et pour 
avoir un henreux succez de leura affaires. De fagon qu’on pent, dire, avec juste raison, 
“ de ccs payens-lii, co que Seneqne disoit des snbnts des Juifs ; 1 que plusieui’S cboses, qu’on 
” deviiit faire a l’instant, estoiont souvent pcnlucs, ou ne se faisoient jamais, a cause qu’on 
‘‘ dill’droit, ct qu’ou ne les faisoit pns en temps.’ Il s’en va de cette fagon avec ces 
" payens-cy ; car pendant qu’ils uttendent asses les bons jours, et les bonnes heures, ils les 
“ ]ierdent souvent. et souffreutbeaucoup de. dommnge ; et ce que je n'ay pas vu seulement 
“ une fois, pendant que j’ay fait la ma residence, mais d’an en an, qne par le retardement, 
“ ils imt luissc passer le temps de rnouson, ctont estd contraints do revenir, sans rien faire, 
“ a pres extra parvenus il la moitid du chemiu dc Pegu, Jannasseri, et AchimK. G’est une 
“ elmse estonmmte, qu’ils ne deviennent pas plus prudents pour l’avenir, par le dommage, 
“ ha pertu ipi’ils suuffrontcontinuellement ; qu’ils persistent et continnent tousjours dans 
“ leur ancimme. erronde, et inutile prnctique. Comrne eette opinion est profonddment 
il enrncinde en eux, ils n’en peuvent pas cstre divertis.” 

‘ Mais** pour entendre hdltpnnjangam (almannch) il fnut sgavoir, coinme nousavous dit 
“ au rhapitre prdeddent, (pie les payens avoient trenle beiu'Cs an jour, et trente lieurcs i\ la 
" nuict. 1 1 est ddclard duns ee qnutjangam. toucliant chaque jour de la semaine, et touchant 

“ chaquo 


Ayeon Akherry, Vol. III. pagO 177. 
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H The mariners concerned in these voyages 
were probably Mabomcdans, the owners of the 
vessels may liavo. been Hindoos, but both linvo 
this superstition. 
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“ chnque heure qui se rencontre dans le jour, ce qu’on peut faire en icelles avec bons succez, 

« et ce qu'on doit laisser.” 1 — 

“ l. Que le dimanche commengant an lever du soleil, la premiere beurc est bonne pour 0 -, 

“ toutes sortes d'affaires de discours, on de conseil.” tioiTa d ClT te " 

“ 2 - Si l’on entreprend quelque affaire, qui apporteordinnirementdu profit, elle succddera ofTh^Hindoos. 0 
“ bien, et apportera du profit.” 

“ 3. Si l’on entreprend quelque nffaire pour en recevoir du profit, elle ne succddera pas 
“ bien.” 


“ 4. Si l’on espere recevoir quelque chose de bon, l’enetny jouira de ce bien-lA” 

“ 5. II y aura du profit A faire merchandise.” 

“ 6. II fait bon cdldbrer une feste, ou entreprendre quelque chose concernant joye ou 
“ doctrine.” 

“ 7. Traitd toucbant femmes succddern selon le desir.” 

“ 8. La merchandise ne donnera point de profit.” 

“ 9. Comme en la sixieme heure.” 

“ 10. Ce qu’on entreprend ne succddera pas bien.” 

“ 11. II est mauvais de prendre mddicine, ou de faire quelque chose pour le contentement 
“ du corps.” 

“ 12. Qui cherche victoire, il luy succddera bien.” 

“ 13. II fait bon d’acheter des vaches, des bestes, &c.” 

“ 14. II fait bon de prendre quelqu’un & son service." 

“ 15. II est mauvais d’entre dans une maison neuvc, ou do visiter quelqu’un dans sa 
u mnison.” 

“ 16. II est bon de commencer quelques maisons, village, ou ville.” 

“ 17. II n’est pas bon d’entreprendre un voyage.” 

“ 18. II est bon de visiter les grands.” 

“ 19. II est bon de faire des images it l’honneur des pagoden.” 

“ 20. II est mauvais d’entreprendre quelque chose.” 

“ 21. Celuy qui pense gaigner quelque chose, sera trompd. 

“ 22. Celuy qui entreprend une bataille, la perdra.” 

“ 23. II est bon de rechercher l’amitid.” 

“ 24. II fait bon se battre.” 

“ 25. II fait bon prendre conseil de quelqu’un quelque part.” 

“ 26. La marchandise n’apportera pns de gain.” 

“ 27. Qui aura la connaissnnce d’une femme, aura un enfant.” 

“ 28. Tout ce qu’on entreprendra, rdussira.” 

“ 29. Celuy qui entreprendra quelque chose de plantage, aura bon succez.” 

“ SO. Tout ce qu’on souhaitera auparavant, ne succddera pas bien." 

“ II ira de mesme la nuict, d’heure it heure, jusqu’au soleil levant." 

The other days of the week, and the sixty parts into which each is divided, are detailed in 
the same strain ; and thus every half hour is marked by something specific to be undertaken 
or to be avoided*. How much the affairs of life, and all rational considerations about them, 
must be interrupted ; how much the poor people, who are enslaved to this superstition, must 
be harassed by it, may easily be conceived. They seek relief from everything, and fear 
everything except the Supreme Lord. 

But this is not the only yoke imposed upon them. Their ceremonial defilements, pollu- 
tions, and uncieanli nesses, the ways in which caste mny be stained or lost, the methods of 
purification, the regulations concerning food, the manner of dressing and eating it, the 
ceremonies at births, at different ages, at mnrringes and deaths, all these multiplied beyond 
enumeration, with a prodigious calendar of burthensome festivals aud fasts, constitute a most 
grievous bondage. 

A scrupulous Hindoo cannot go forth from his house without being accessible on all sides 
to dangers from omens and defilements. Me must proceed every step with fear and cir- 
cumspection, lest some calamity should conic upon him. “ Dustf shaken from flesh, from 
“ a broom, a garment, or from divers animals ; the touch of a burnt net, a crow, a cock, 
“ a hen, a rat or mouse, an eunuch, a washerman, a hunter, a fisherman, a gamester, a 
“ distiller, an executioner, a tanner, a dealer in leather, nn oilman, and of any sinner;” 
these are some of the manifold ways in which by contact, by accidents, or by the arts of 
others, personal pollutions may be contracted. The ceremonies which respect the article of 
food alone, might form a volume. Many kinds of provisions are totally forbidden; others 
become, in particular circumstances, unlawful ; and those which arc allowed may he defiled 
by a thousand contingencies. The vessels used in preparing food, if touched by one of the 
lower caste, are defiled. The shadow of a chandnl, (a person of the base caste before men- 
tioned,) passing even over water, defiles it. All things useable, liquids, grain, metals, silks, 
cottons, vegetables, domestic utensils, the earth itself, nre liable to pollution, and the 

remedies 


* A few articles in the detail are curious 
enough to be noted. 

“ Celuy qui entreprendra quelque chose au 
“ desavantage de son prochain, cela lui ruussira. 

“ II fait bon, entreprendre nncmauvaiseaffairc. 

“ II est bon, d'entrepi entire quelque chose, 
“ pour donner de la criiinte a quelqu un; celuy 
“ qui mange du poison, il en recevra les mesme 
(MS.) 


“ avantages que de l' Amor lam," (supposed to be 
the same as Amrita, the ncctnr of the gods.) 

“ J1 (hit bon bruslor les nmludcs, on les couper. 

" Celuy qui cherche chose pour tromper, il no 
‘‘le roeontrera pas. 

"Qui veut entreprendre quelque chose, ses 
“ enemies mouront. 

t Ayeen Akberry, page 242. 
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remedies to be applied for their purification are prescribed* *• . « Sunshine moonshine, the 
« llfr ht of a fire air, water, earth, ashes, mustard-seed, wild gram, the shade of a tree, the 
“ hindmrt of a cow's leg, a plough, milk, milk curds, ghee or clarified butler, the dung and 
« urine of a cow,” are a very few of the things which are esteemed to have a purifying 
virtue, nnd mostly in cases of personal defilement. 

Besides the time employed in their daily ablutions and ceremonies, that which is lost from 
attending to the lucky and unlucky hours, and that which must be given to the removal of 
contracted defilements, there are many rigorous fastsf prescribed, and a still greater number 
of festivals! Of these last only, the whole number appointed for the different castes appears, 
from the Ayeen Akberry, to be about a hundred in the year, and they are m general care- 

fU '|t t^nlT however, enough that the Hindoos bear the accumulated evils, natural and 
fictitious, of their present state of existence. The Brahmins profess a science called Kur- 
rembeimah , “by which,” says Abul Fazil, “can be discovered whatever was done by men in 
<• their former state of existence; and it prescribes a particular expiation for each cnme§. 
It is probable that there has always been more discretion than rigour, in the exercise of the 
authority derived from this source; but the invention itself is so singular, as to merit some 
further observation. .... , „ , . . . 

The art is subdivided into four kinds ; and distinct examples of each are given in the 
Ayeen Akberry, (Vol. III. page 167).|| 

From these exnmples the following only shall be selected, as being short, and affording a 
sufficient explanation of the nature, and possible extension of this new species of taxation. 


Diseases which are Punishments for Crimes in a Former State. 

« Lameness is a punishment for having kicked a Brahmin. — Cure, Let him take one tolah 
« of gold, in the form of a horse, aud bestow it in charity ; and give food to one hundred 
« nnd eighty Brahmins.” 

« A fever is a punishment for killing an innocent Kheteree.— Cure, Repeating one hundred 
« « times the incantation of Mnhadeo, feeding thirteen Brahmins, and sprinkling with water 
« the image of Mahadeo one hundred times.” 

« A cough is a punishment for killing a Brahmin. — Cure, Making a lotus of four tolahs of 
« gold, and after repenting certain incantations, performing with it the ceremony of the 
« Howm, and giving it to a righteous Brahmin.” 

« A woman whose husband dies before her, in her former state was of a great family, 
« which she left to live with a stranger, nnd when he died burned herself with him.— 
« Cure, She must pass all her life in austerities, or put an end to her existence by burying 
“ herself in snow.” 

“ A woman who has only daughters, is punished for having possessed a great deal of pride 
“ in her former existence, and not showing proper respect to her husband. — Cure, Besides 
« ornamenting a white ox with gold, &c., she is to satisfy with food one hundred Brahmins: 
« or she must make ten mashes of gold, in the form of a deity, and after performing certain 
“ incantations, give it in charity, and feed fifty Brahmins.” 

The review of the Hindoo religion shall be closed here. Whatever antiquity may be 
justly ascribed to that religion, whatever acknowledgments its mysterious writings may con- 
tain of one Supreme BeingH, and of some of His perfections, whatever mixture of moral 

principles 


* Ayeen Akberry, page 243. 

+ Ibid. - - 247. 

+ Ibid. - - 268. 

j laid. - - 167. 

j The Institutes of Menu established the doc- 
trine of sufferings for sins committed in a former 
State, and describe both the signs by which those 
sins may be discovered, and the expiations which 
must be m-ide for them. Some passages from that 
work will further illustrate the doctrine. 

“ If a twice-born man, by the will of God in 
“ this world, or from his natural birth, have any 
“ corporeal mark of an expinble sin committed in 
“ this or a former state, be must hold no inter- 

*• course with the virtuous while his penance 
“ remains unperformed.'’ 

“ Some evil minded persmis, for sins committed 
“ in ibis life, and some for bad actions in a pre • 
“ ceding state, suffer a morbid change in their 
“ bodies.” 

“ A stealer of gold from a Brahmin, lias whit- 
“ lows on his nails ; a drinker of spirits, black 
“ teeth ; the slayer of a Brahmin, a marasmus ; 
“ the violator of his guru's bed, a deformity in 
“ the generative organs ; a malignant informer, 
“ fetid ulcers in his nostrils ; a false detractor, 
“ stinking breath ; a stealer of grain, the defect 
rinled image digilised by the University of Soul 


“ of some limb; a mixer of bad wares with good, 
“ some redundant member ; 

“ A stealer of dressed grain, dyspepsia; a 
“ stealer of holy words, or an unauthorised reader 
“ of the scriptures, dumbness; a stealerof clothes, 
“ leprosy; a horse stealer, lameness.” 

“ Penance, therefore, must invariably be per- 
“ formed for the sake of expiation ; since they 
“ who have not expiated their sins, will again 
“ spring to birth with disgraceful marks." 

Institutes of Menu, page 313. 

H It is doubt'ess very pleasing tu discover the 
recognition of this grand principle, the foundation 
of all true religion, even under an immense mass 
of falsehood and superstition; but some persons 
seem to have thought, that in ascertaining die 
existence of this principle in the writings of the 
Hindoos, or in the opinions of their learned men, 
they had substantially vindicated and established 
the religious character of that people ; making 
little account of their idolatry, which is practised 
by the Brahmins, ihey represent to be no more 
than a symbolical worship of the divine attributes; 
and which as admitting among the vulgar the 
idea of subaltern intelligences, they represent to 
arise from the veneration paid to the elements, 
which are thought to contain a portion of God, 
harnpton I .ihrary Digitisation Unit w * 10 
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principles may be found interspersed in its ordinances (for without some cement of this kind 

it would be impossible to constitute a religion for creatures, endowed with any share of reason No. 1. 

and conscience) it plainly appears, that its general system is in theory most depraved ; and 

that it is a system which, when reduced to practice, renders abortive the few moral principles 9 nu8e3 ° f p' e ® itua * 
originally admitted into it; and not only tolerates, but necessarily countenances, and encou- tl0 “ an ^ c “ axaoter 
rnges, the most extravagant and abandoned wickedness. The manners of some of the Brah- ° “ 6 d °° 8 ' 

mins who pass their time in going through the ceremonies of their religion, or an indolent 
application to their books, exempt from the concerns of the world, and therefore unblack- 
ened with the crimes so common among those of more active pursuits, form no exception to 
this remark; nor the rigorous austerities practised by the devotees of another class, who give 
themselves entirely up to a life of wandering mortification. Both these descriptions of men 
deny themselves in some things, but it is in order to be more abundantly gratified in others. 

The pride of their superior rank and qualifications, and above all, of their supposed sanctity, 
and the idolatrous reverence which they receive from the common people, render them insuf- 
ferably arrogant ; and there is the grossest deviation from rational and meritorious principles 
in the conduct of both: — in that of the Brahmin, who imposes upon the people a worship 
and ceremonies, which he knows to be groundless and pernicious; in that of the Jogee, who 
abandons his wife, children, and connections, to become useless and burlhensome to others, 
and to himself for the rest of his days. 

The absolute dominion which this religion gives to the Brahmins, and a few of the second 
tribe, over the rest of the people, must also have forced itself upon the attention. No similar 
invention among men, seems to have been so long and so completely successful. This 
success may be accounted for, partly, from a favourable concurrence of various circumstances; 
but chiefly, from the character of the religion itself. Erected upon the darkest ignorance 
and the boldest falsehood, it has been the work of ages to strengthen these foundations, and 
to render the fabric impregnable. The understanding is chained and kept in perpetual im- 
prisonment, like dreaded rivals for power in the East, who deprived of their eyes, and immured 
in dungeons, receive poisoned provisions from the gaoler’s hands. Every avenue which might 

lead 

who according to an alleged tenet of the Hindoo God, are far more rational than those currently 
faith, is held to be the soul of the world.* Not entertained among them, and that the gross 
to dwell upon the falsity of this view of Hindoo idolatry of the Hindoos is contemned by the 
idolatry, which has been already contradicted by more intelligent natives of the western world, 
quotations from the Bhagvad-Geetii, it may be Bernier t seems to have found occasion for the 
sufficient to observe to any who lean to so lati- same remark in his time, for after relating a con- 
tudinarian an opinion, an opinion which falls ference between him and some learned pundits, 
below even the creed of deism, that the specula- in which the latter endeavoured to refine awny 
live admission of one or more important truths the grossness of their image-worship: “Voila 
will not, in the least, prove the religious system, “ (says he) sans ajfluier, ni dimimier, la solution 
or the religious practice, of any person or com- “ qu’ils me donnerent, mais n vous dire le vrai, 
munity to be right. The picture of the ancient “ cela me sembloit un peu trflp bien conccrid, 

Heathens, given to us by unerring authority, is “ a la chretiemie, mix prix de cc que j'en avoit 
a striking and affecting representation ol the “ appris de plusieurs autre pandits.”— It mny 
people of whom we now speak. “They held he allowable to add here, that it is of import* 

“ the truth in unrighteousness From the ance in communicating, through the medium 

“ visible works of the Cieator, they understood of European tongues, the writings of Eastern 

“ his eternal power and godhead nations, not only to render their sense with rigid 

“ But when they knew God they glorified him strictness and accuracy, but as much as possible, 

“ not as God, neither were thankful; hut became with the dress, the air, the manners of the ori- 
“ vain in their imaginations, and their foolish ginnl ; for it is conceivable, that elegance of 

“ heart was darkened Professing them- language, harmony of periods, grace of cpnvpo- 

“ selves to he wise, they became fools sition, and the illuminations ol European learning, 

“ And changed the glory of the incorruptible may in n version, unintentionally impart to doc- 
“ Goil into an image made like to corruptible trines, sentiments, or narrations, an elevation, a 
“ man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and symmetry, or a polish, which, in their original 

“ creeping things Wherefore also God garb, they do not possess. In this view, an 

“ gave them up to uncleanliness, through the lust author, to whom the world are under con- 
“ of their own hearts, to dishonour their own siderable obligations, may be quoted with ap- 

“ bodies between themselves j Who plnuse. . 

" changed the truth of God into a lie, and wor- “ In executing this work,” (says Mr. Wilkins, 

“ shipped and served the creature more than the of the translation of the Heetopudcs) “1 have 

“ Creator, who is blessed for ever, amen “ scrupulously adhered to the text ; and I have 

“ For this cause, God gave them up to vile “ preferred drawing a picture, ol' which it may 

“ affections And even as they did not “ be said, I can .suppose it a strong likeness, ul- 

“ like to retain God in their knowledge, God “ though I am unacquainted, with the original, to 
“ gave them over to a reprobate mind, to do “ a flattering portrait where characteristic Ica- 
“ those things which are not convenient ; . . . . “ tures, because nut altogether consonant to 
“ Being filled with all unrighteousness." Jlomuns “ European taste, must have been sacrificed to 
i. 18, 24, 26, 28, 29. “ the harmony of composition. I have ever 

With respect to the real tenets of the Hindoos “ attended to the form ol my model, and have 
on subjects of theology, they are to be taken from “ preserved what was originally in verse, distinct, 
their ancient books, rather than front the oral “ by indenting every lme but the first ol each 
declarations of the most learned Brahmins of “ distich.” — Mr. IVHhins' Preface to the Ilee- 
modem times, wlto have discovered that the topades, page 14. 
opinions of Christians, concerning the nature of | 

* Dow’s History of Hindostan, Yol. I. Dissertation on the Beligiou, &c. of the Hindoos, 
f Tome H. page 159. 
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— lead to emancipation, is strongly guarded. Fear is immeasurably excited, and incessantly 

No. 1. wrought upon ; not a rational fear of falling into moral evil, and offending the righteous 

and holy Sovereign of the universe, but a fear of numberless fictitious dangers from every 

Mr. Grant’s State 0 f nature, from things real and imaginary, in every situation, and in every transaction, 

of Society in Asia. js the gl . nnc i instrument by which these poor people are held down, never daring to 

examine into the reality of what they are told is impending over them. False hope is like- 
wise held out to them ; .and they are taught to seek deliverance, safety, and happiness, in 
a multitude of unmeaning, fantastic ceremonies, which constitute a grievous drudgery, en- 
grossing their time, and confining their thoughts. In all these rites, and in whatever regards 
the civil and personal, as well as the religious concerns of the Hindoos, the Brahmins have 
made themselves indispensably necessary. They formed the religion, they are the sole ex- 
clusive depositaries of its ordinances, they are the expounders of them, they are, under a 
Hindoo sovereign, authorized to assist in the government of public affairs, and in effect to 
control it; they are the framers and administrators of the law, they have exorbitant personal 
privileges in all the ordinary affairs and transactions of life, they are the sole ministers, 
either officiating or directing, in all the vast train of ceremonies, observances, ablutions, 
defilements, purifications, penances, and works of supererogation, of which their religion 
consists; the endless questions arising about caste, are determined by them. In short, 
a Hindoo, from the hour of his birth, through the different stages of his existence, in infancy, 
in youth, in manhood, in old age, and in death, in all the relations, and in all the casualties 
of life, is subject to an accumulation of burthensome rites, with which the preservation of 
his caste, his credit, and place in society, are strictly connected : nay, for his conduct in 
former states of being, preceding his birth, these absolute lords of his faith, conscience, and 
conduct, bring him to account, nor do they resign their dominion over him when he is dead. 
The return he has for unbounded subjection, is nn indulgence in perpetual deviations, even 
from those few principles of morality which his religion acknowledges. It is thus that 
abject slavery, and unparalleled depravity, have become distinguishing characteristics of the 
Hindoos. 

Before we dismiss this branch of our subject, it may be proper to meet an inquiry which 
may have been rising in the mind of the reader while this account has proceeded. It may 
be said, If the representation here given be just, if such be the consequences of the complex 
system of Hindoo government, religion, and laws, how has Hindostan flourished under 
that system, ns it is said to have done in ancient times? How has even the frame of society 
among the Hindoos been preserved from dissolution? 

That country, certainly possessed of various advantages, derived them however from 
nnture, not from its government. It enjoyed a most genial climate, a most fertile soil, a 
situation the most happy for security and for commerce. But its political institutions cramped 
its natural powers; in process of time they produced general corruption ; the interests of the 
country, or the state, came to be no concern with people, who, excluded even from thinking 
of public affairs, and unalterably fixed to one rank and occupation, had little to hope, or to 
fear, from a change : whence it was, as the ancients inform us, that the husbandman might 
be seen calmly tilling his field, while two armies were contending in his sight for dominion. 
Those institutions failed in effectual provision against foreign invasion, in the same degree 
that they produced internal degradation ; and the people having at length filled up a high 
measure of immorality, the natural consequence of their principles, their northern neigh- 
bours, after many desolating inroads and massacres, brought them under a foreign yoke. 

But though the Hindoos lost the dominion of their own country, the influence of their 
religion and their priests remained. The ignorance and fear of the people, their terrible 
apprehension, especially of the loss or contamination of caste; the necessity thence resulting 
of adhering to the profession, and remaining in die country in which they were born ; these 
causes, which the great extent of continent over which Hinduism had anciently spread, and 
the prodigious number of the people professing it, upheld its institutions (institutions which 
eventually sacrificed everything else to perpetuate themselves) long after the transfer of 
sovereignty to foreigners of another faith. Thus the people were held together in the forms 
of the social state, by a chain, which the rude bigotry and ignorance of their conquerors only 
served to fasten more strongly ; and this, in n word, with the coercive power exercised by the 
conquerors, explains why they still continue united beyond the period, when their corruptions 
might have dissolved the frame of society*. 


* The ancient splendor of India, its career in 
refinement, and the happiness resulting from its 
policy, have been viewed by the celebrated author 
of the Historical Disquisition, through a medium 
which hath magnified them to his apprehension 
greatly beyond their just dimensions, and guided 
his masterly hand in the delineation of a picture, 
far more beautiful than the original. In treating 
nf the progress of society, one position seems of 
late to be generally assumed, that men at first set 
out from the savage state ; a position which may 
sometimes at least be questionable, and which in 
respect to the original inhabitants of Hindostan, 
must be disputed. From thispoiut, however, Dr. 
Robertson conceives, them to advance, through a 
longseriesof internal improvements, to the highest 
stages of refinement, unaided even by the acces- 
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sion of extraneous lights ; whereas it appears more 
probable, that upon the first dispersion of man- 
kind from the plains of Shinar, where the habits 
of civilized life must have prevailed, the most 
attractive climates would direct the lines of mi- 
gration, and that early colonies proceeding to the 
eastward, through tracts of fertile country, would, 
without sinking into barbarism, soon spread into 
the luxuriant regions of India, where the rich 
abundance of the soil would speedily lead them 
to the arrangements of regular society. For 
countries extremely productive of the bounties 
of nature, seem to ripen the ideas of men, in 
some respects with a quickness analogous to the 
rapidity of their vegetation ; and where enjoy- 
ments are profusely offered, a certain degree 
of refinement will easily take place, and rights 
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CHAP. IV. 

Inquiry into the Measures which might be adopted by Great Britain, for the Improvement of 
the Condition of her Asiatic Subjects ; and Answers to Objections. 

WE now proceed to the main object of this work, for the sake of which all the preceding 
topics and discussions have been brought forward, — an inquiry into the means of remedying 
disorders, which have become thus inveterate in the state of society anions our Asiatic 
subjects, which destroy their happiness, and obstruct every species of improvement among 
them. 

That it is in the highest degree desirable, that a healing principle should be introduced, no 
man surely will deny. Supposing it to be in our power to convince them of the criminality 
of the annual sacrifice of so many human victims on the funeral pile; of the profession of 
robbery, comprehending murder; of the indulgence of one class of people in the whole cata- 
logue of flagitious crimes, without any adequate punishment; of the forfeiture of the lives of 
others, according to their institutes, for the merest trifles; of the arbitrary imposition of 
burlhensome rites, devoid of all moral worth ; of the pursuit of revenge, by offerings to vin- 
dictive deities ; of the establishment of lying, false evidence, gaming, and other immoralities 
by law ; of the pardon of capital offences for money ; of trying to purchase the expiation of 
wilful and habitual iniquity, by ceremonial observances; and of the worship of stocks, stones, 
impure and malevolent deities; no man living, surely, would affirm that we ought, that we 
are at liberty, to withhold from them this conviction. 

Are we bound for ever to preserve all the enormities in the Hindoo system ? Have we 
become the guardians of every monstrous principle and practice which it contains ? Are we 
pledged to support, for all generations, by the authority of our government and the power of 
our arms, the miseries which ignorance and knavery have so long entailed upon a large 
portion of the human race ? Is this the part which a free, a humane, and an enlightened 
nation, a nation itself professing principles diametrically opposite to those in question, has 
engaged to act towards its own subjects? It would be too absurd and extravagant to main- 
tain, that any engagement of this kind exists; that Great Britain is under any obligation, 
direct or implied, to uphold errors and usages, gross and fundamental, subversive of the first 
principles or reason, morality, and religion. 

If we had conquered such a kingdom as Mexico, where a number of human victims were 
regularly offered every year upon the altar of the Sun, should we have calmly acquiesced in 
this horrid mode of butchery? Yet for near thirty years we have, with perfect unconcern, 
seen rites, in reality more cruel and atrocious, practised in our Indian territories. If human 
life must be sacrificed to superstition, at least the more useless, worthless, or unconnected 
mem'bersof the society might be devoted. But in Hindostan, mothers of families are taken 
from the midst of their children, who have just lost their father also, and by a most diabolical 
complication of force and fraud, are driven into the flames. 

Shall we be in all time to come, as we hitherto have been, passive spectators of this unna- 
tural wickedness ? It may indeed well appear surprising that in the long period during 
which we have held those territories, we have made no serious attempt to recal the Hindoos 
to the dictates of truth nnd morality. This is a mortifying proof how little it has been 

considered 


of property be understood, though the facility 
of acquisition will not be favourable to the spirit 
of improvement, and there may bo vices in the 
political constitution which wiil absolutely limit 
its progress. 

With respect to the Braminical system of reli- 
gion, law, and science, from which the strongest 
arguments for along progressive course of refine- 
ment are doduced, reason has of late been given 
us to believe, that the elements of them did not 
spring up in Hindostan, but were derived from 
a source nearer to the original seat of the post- 
diluvian race. (See, in the Asiatic Researches, 
tho papers of Sir William Jones, concerning the 
Hindoos.) But whatever the origin, or extent 
of knowledge among the Hindoos might be, it 
was, ns we have seen, monopolized and concealed 
by the Brahmins. It spread little light among 
tho great body of the people, and it is incorrect 
to refer to the whole nation, what only the priests 
possessed and guarded as a mystery. So with 
respect to the accumulations of wealth, which tho 
nation enjoying abundant produce, and having 
few wants, might at length contain, it would 
centre with the Princes, Brahmins, and some of 
the chief persons of the other tribes. There 
might be numerous armies, splendid retinues and 
establishments, appertaining to tho great, with 
a profusion of jewels and effeminate finery, in 
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which these people delight ; there would be 
many superb, richly endowed pagodas, astonish- 
ing for their workmanship and cost, there would 
be great bodies of indolent well appointed priests, 
troops of buffoons, players, and dancers, the last 
belonging to the temples as well as the court ; 
and all these appearances, with the general face 
of a country ever verdant and luxuriant, would 
strike the imagination of a stranger, especially 
if his business were with the metropolis, like 
that of Megasthenes, from whoso superficial 
account of a country then little known, the 
opinions of the ancients seem to have been 
formed. But there is no reason to believe, tlint 
wealth was diffused freely through all the body 
politic ; the head and arms might be enlarged, 
but the other parts would retain nearly their 
original size. There is no reason, in short, to 
believe that the common people ever lived upon 
any thing but rice, or other inferior grain ; evor 
wore any thing but a cincture, or at best a slight 
half covering of ordinary cotton cloth ; or ever 
inhabited any better dwellings than low incon- 
venient huts, with matted or mud walls, and 
straw roots. Such is the present style, and such 
in all probability it ever lias been, not because 
the people preferred this, but because they had 
no choice. 
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considered, that the ends of government, and the good of society, have an inseparable con- 
nection with right principles. We have been satisfied with the apparent submissiveness of i 
these people, and have attended chiefly to the maintenance of our authority over the country, 
and the augmentation of our commerce and revenues; but have never, with a view to the 
promotion of their happiness, looked thoroughly into their internal state. 

If then we ought to wish for the correction of those criminal habits and practices which pre- j 
vail among them, it cannot reasonably be questioned, that we ought also to make allowable 
attempts lor this end ; and it remains therefore only to consider in what manner this design 
may be best pursued. ...... . 

Shall we resort to the power we possess, to destroy their distinctions of castes, and to 
demolish their idols? Assuredly not. Force, instead of convincing them of their error, would 
fortify them in the persuasion of being right; and the use of it, even if it promised happier 
consequences, would still be altogether unjust. 

To the use of reason and argument, however, in exposing their errors, there can be no 
objection. There is indeed the strongest obligation to make those errors manifest, since they 
generate nnd tend to perpetuate all the miseries -which have been set forth, and which our 
duty, ns rulers, instead of permitting us to view with silent indifference, calls upon us by every j 
proper method to prevent. 

The true cure of darkness, is the introduction of light. The Hindoos err, because they 
are ignorant ; and their errors have never fairly been laid before them. The communicadon 
of our light and knowledge to them, would prove the best remedy for their disorders; and 
this remedy is proposed, from a full conviction that if judiciously and patiently applied, it 
would have great and happy effects upon them, effects honourable nnd advantageous for us. 

There are two ways of making this communication ; the one is, by the medium of the 
languages of those countries ; the other is, by the medium of our own. In general, when 
foreign teachers have proposed to instruct the inhabitants of any country, they have used the 
vernaculnr tongue of that people, fora natural and necessary reason, that they could not hope 
to make any other mean of communication intelligible to them. This is not our case in 
respect of our Eastern dependencies. They are our own, we have possessed them long, 
many Englislimeu reside among the natives, our language is not unknown there, and it is 
practicable to diffuse it more widely. The choice therefore of either mode, lies open to us; 
and we are at liberty to consider which is entitled to a preference. Upon this subject it is 
not intended to pass an exclusive decision here; the points absolutely to be contended for 
are, that we ought to impart our superior lights, and that this is practicable; that it is prac- 
ticable by two ways can never be an argument why neither should be attempted. Indeed no 
great reason appears why either should be systematically interdicted, since particular cases 
may recommend, even that which is in general least eligible. 

The acquisition of a foreign language is, to men of cultivated minds, a matter of no great 
difficulty. English teachers could therefore be sooner qualified to offer instruction in the 
native languages, than the Indians would be prepared to receive it in ours. This method 
would lienee come into operation more speedily than the other; and it would also be attended 
witli the advantage of n more careful selection of the matter of instruction. But it would be 
far more confined nnd less effectual; it may be termed a species of deciphering. The deci- 
pherer is required to unfold, in intelligible words, wlintwns before bidden. Upon every new 
occasion lie Im3 n similar labour to perform, and the information obtained from him is limited 
to the single communication then made. All oilier writings in the same character, still 
remain, to those who are ignorant of it, unknown; but if they are taught the character itself, 
they cun at once read every writing in which it is used. Thus superior, in point of ultimate 
advantage, docs the employment of the English language appear; and upon this ground we 
give a preference to that mode, proposing here, that the communication of our knowledge 
shall be made by the medium ol our own language. This proposition will bring at once to 
trial, both the principle of such communication, nnd that mode of conveyance which can 
nlone he questioned; for the admission of the principle must nt least include in it the admis- 
sion ol the narrowest means soiled to the end, which we conceive to be the native languages. 

1 lie principle, however, and the mode, are still distinct questions, and any opinion which 
nmy be entertained of the latter, cannot affict the former; but it is hoped that what shall be 
offered here concerning them, will be found sufficient to justify both. 

We proceed then to observe, that it is perfectly in the power of this country, by degrees, 
to impart to the Hindoos our language; afterwards through that medium to make them 
acquainted with our easy literary compositions, upon a variety of subjects ; and, let not the 
idea hastily excite derision, progressively with the simple elements of our arts, our philosophy 
mid religion. These acquisitions would silently undermine, and nt length subvert, the fabric 
of error; mid nil the objections that may he apprehended against such a change, are, it is 
confidently believed, capable of a solid answer. 

The first communication, and the instrument of introducing the rest, must be the English 
language; this is a key which will open to them a world of new ideas, and policy nlone might 
linve impelled us, long since to put it into their hands. 

To introduce the language of the conquerors, seems to be an obvious mean of assimilating 
the conquered people to them. The Maliomcdans, from the beginning of their power, em- 
ployed the Persian language in the affairs of government, nnd in the public departments. 

I Ills practice aided them in maintaining their superiority, nnd enabled them, instead of 
t epeuding blindly on native agents, to look into the conduct and details of public business, 
ns well as to keep intelligible registers of the income nnd expenditure of the state. Natives 
readt y learnt the language of government, finding that it was necessary in every concern of 
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revenue and of justice; they next became teachers ofit; and in all the provinces over which 

the Mogul Empire extended, it is still understood, and taught by numbers of Hindoos. No. *• 

It would have been our interest to have followed their exnmple ; and had we done so on , . ~7~ ■ 

the assumption of the Dewannee, or some years afterwards, the English language would now Inf l u .'U' *° r , “" 
have been spoken and studied by multitudes of Hindoos throughout our provinces. The jjitionof our ^ 
details of the revenue would, from the beginning, have been open to our inspection; and by Asiatic Subjects, 
facility of examination on our part, and difficulty of fabrication on that of the natives, mani- 
fold impositions of a gross nature, which have been practised upon us, would have been pre- 
cluded. An easy channel of communication also would always have been open between the 
rulers and the subjects ; and numberless grievances would have been represented, redressed, 
or prevented, which the ignorance of the former in the country languages, nnd the hindrances 
experienced by the latter in making their approaches, have sometimes suffered to pass with 
impunity, to the encouragement of new abuses. We were long held in the dork, both in 
India nnd in Europe, by the use of a technical revenue language ; and a man of considerable 
judgment, who was a member of the Bengal administration near twenty years since, publicly 
animadverted on the absurdity of our submitting to employ the unknown jargon of a con- 
quered people. It is certain that the Hindoos would easily have conformed to the use of 
English ; nnd they would still be glad to possess the language of their masters, the language 
which always gives weight and consequence to the natives who have any acquaintance with 
it, and which would enable every native to make his own representations directly to the 
Governor-genernl himself, who, it may be presumed, will not commonly, henceforth, be chosen 
from the line of the Company’s servants, and therefore may not speak the dialects of the 
country. Of what importance it might be to the public interest that a man in that station 
should not be obliged to depend on a medium with which he is unacquainted, may readily 
be conceived. 

It would be extremely easy for government to establish, at a moderate expense, in various 
parts of the provinces, places of gratuitous instruction in reading and writing English : mul- 
titudes, especially of the young, would flock to them; and the ensy books used in teaching, 
might at the same time convey obvious truths on different subjects. The teachers should 
be persons of knowledge, morals, and discretion; nnd men of this character could impart to 
their pupils much useful information in discourse ; and to facilitate the attainment of that 
object, tney might at first make some use of the Bengalese tongue. The Hindoos would, 
in time, become teachers of English themselves; nnd the employment of our language in 
public business, for which every political reason remains in full force, would, in the course 
of another generation, make it very general throughout the country. There is nothing 
wanting to the success of this plan but the hearty patronage of government. If they wish it 
to succeed, it can and must succeed. The introduction of English in the administration of 
the revenue, in judicial proceedings, and in other business of government, wherein Persian is 
now used, and the establishment of free schools for instruction in this language, would 
insure its diffusion over the country, for the reason already suggested, that the interest of 
the natives would induce them to acquire it. Neither would much confusion arise, even at 
first, upon such a change; for there are now a great number of Portuguese and Bengalese 
clerks in the provinces, who understand both the Hindostanny and English languages. To 
employ them in drawing up petitions to government, or its officers, would be no additional 
hardship upon the poorer people, who are now assisted in that way by Persian clerks; and 
the opportunity afforded to others who have sufficient leisure of learning the language of 
the government gratuitously, would be an advantage never enjoyed under Mahoniedan 
rulers. 

With our language, much of our useful literature might, and would, in time, be commu- 
nicated. The art of Printing would enable us to disseminate our writings in a way the Per- 
sians never could have done, though their compositions had been as numerous as ours. 

Hence the Hindoos would see the great use we make of reason on all subjects, nnd in all 
affairs; they also would learn to reason, they would become acquainted with the history of 
their own species, the past and present state of the world; their affections would gradually 
become interested by various engaging works, composed to recommend virtue and to deter 
front vice ; the general mass of their opinions would be rectified ; and above all, they would 
see a better system of principles anti morals. New views of duty ns rational creatures would 
open upon them ; and that mental bondage in which they have long been holden would 
gradually dissolve. 

To this change the true knowledge of nature would contribute; and some of our easy 
explanations of natural philosophy might undoubtedly, by proper means, be made intelligible 
to them. Except a few Bruhmins, who consider the concealment of their learning ns part 
of their religion*, the people arc totally misled as to the system and phenomena of nature; 
and their errors in this branch of science, upon which divers important conclusions rest, 
may be more easily demonstrated to them, than the absurdity and falsehood of their mytho- 
logical legends. From the demonstration of the true cause of eclipses, the story of liagoo 
and Keeto, the dragons, who when the sun and the moon are obscured arc supposed to be 
assaulting them, a story which Ims hitherto been an article of religious Ihilh, productive 
of religious services among the Hindoos-)-, would fall to the ground ; the removal of one 
pillar would weaken the fabric of falsehood ; the discovery of one palpable error would 
open the mind to farther conviction ; and the progressive discovery of truths, hitherto 

unknown 
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— TJ I — unknown, would dissipate as many superstitious chimeras, the parents of false fears and false 

°‘ ' hopes. Every branch of natural philosophy might in time he introduced and diffused among 
Mr Grant’s Stato l ' lc Hindoos. Their understandings would thence be strengthened, ns well ns their minds 
of Society in Asia, informed, and error be dispelled in proportion. 

But perhaps no acquisition in natural philosophy would so effectually enlighten the mass 
of the people, as the introduction of the principles of mechanics, and their application to 
agriculture and the useful arts. Not lliat the Hindoos are wholly destitute of simple 
mechanical contrivances. Some manufactures, which depend upon patient attention and 
delicacy of hand, are carried to a considerable degree of perfection among them; but for a 
series of ages, perhaps for two thousand years, they do not nppear to have made any consider- 
able addition to the arts of life. Invention seems wholly torpid among them ; in a few things 
they have improved by their intercourse with Europeans, of whose immense superiority 
they are at length convinced ; but this effect is partial, and not discemable in the bulk of tile 
people. The scope for improvement in this respect is prodigious. 

What great accessions of wealth would Bengal derive from a people intelligent in the 
principles of agriculture, skilled to make the most of soils and sensons, to improve the existing 
modes of culture, of pasturage, of rearing cattle, of defence against excesses of drought, and 
of rain; and thus to meliorate the quality of all the produce of the country. All these arts 
are still in infancy. The husbandman of Bengal just turns up the soil with a diminutive 
plough, drawn by a couple of miserable cattle ; and if drought parches, or the rain inundate 
the crop, he has no resource ; he thinks he is destined to this suffering, and is far more 
likely to die from want, than to relieve himself by any new or extraordinary effort. Hor- 
ticulture is also in its first stage; the various fruits and esculent herbs with which Hindustan 
abounds are nearly in a state of nature ; though they are planted in inclosed gardens, liule 
skill is employed to reclaim them. In this respect, likewise, we might communicate informa- 
tion of material use to the comfort of life, and to the prevention of famine. In silk, indigo, 
sugar, and in many other articles, what vast improvements might be effected by the introduc- 
tion of machinery. The skilful application of fire, of water, and of steam, improvements 
which would thus immediately concern the interest of the common people, would awaken them 
from their torpor, and give activity to their minds. At present it is wonderful to see how 
entirely they resign themselves to precedent ; custom is the strongest law to them. Following 
implicitly seems to be instinctive with them, in small things as well as great. The path 
which the first passenger has marked over the soft soil, is trodden so undeviatingly in all its 
curves by every succeeding traveller, that when it is perfectly beaten, it has still only die 
width of a single track. 

But undoubtedly the most important communication which the Hindoos could receive 
through the medium of our language, would be the knowledge of our religion, the principles 
of which are explained in a dear, easy way, in various tracts circulating among us, and arc 
completely contained in the inestimable volume of Scripture. Thence they would be instructed 
in tlie nature nutl perfections of the one true God, and in the real history of man, his creation, 
lapsed state, and the means of his recovery, on all which points they hold false and extravagant 
opinions ; they would see a pure, complete, and perfect system of morals and of duty, enforced 
by the mort awful sanctions, and recommended by the most interesting motives ; they would 
learn the accountableness of man, the final jndgment he is to undergo, and the eternal state 
which is to follow. Wherever this knowledge should be received, idolatry, with all the rabble 
of its impure deities, its monsters of wood and stone, its false principles and corrupt practices, 
its delusive hopes and vnin fears, its ridiculous ceremonies and degrading superstitions, its 
lying legends and fraudulent impositions, would fall. The reasonable service of the only, and 
the infinitely perfect God, would he established ; love to him, peace and good-will towards 
men, would be felt as obligatory principles. 

It is not asserted that such effects would he immediate or universal ; but admitting them 
to he progressive, and partial only, yet how great would the change he, anil how happy at 
length for the outward prosperity, nml internal peace of society among the Hindoos ! Men 
would be restored to the use of their reason; all the advantages of happy soil, climate, mid 
situation would be observed and improved ; the comforts and conveniences of life would be 
increased; the cultivation of the mind and rational intercourse valued; the people would rise 
in the scale of human beings ; and as they found their character, their state, and their comforts 
improved, they would prize more highly the security and the happiness of a well ordered 
society. Such a change would correct those sad disorders which have been described, 
and for which no other remedy has been proposed, nor is in the nature of things to be 
found. 

Desirable as it must he that such animating prospects were realized, and reasonable ns the 
grounds on which they are held out are presumed to be, it is nevertheless probable tin" 
various objections, more or less plausible, may he started against all that has been ndvnncedi 
These objections, as far as they are foreseen, shall now be distinctly met ; and it is hoped tHp| 
upon examination, none of them will he found to possess that substance and validity wbicb 
we are entitled to require in arguments opposed to a scheme resting on principles the most 
incontrovertible, and having for its end the most diffusive good. 

Finsr. The plan here proposed, presenting so new an association of ideas, so strange s 
revolution, as the abject Bengalese using the language and the light of Europe, may upon 
the very suggestion of it, be treated as in its nature idle, visionary, and absurd. 

But this would be the decision of prejudice, rather than the conclusion of mature reflec- 
tion and reason. If the character of the Hindoos proceeded only from a physical orig in > 
there might be some foundation for thinking it unalterable; but nothing is more plain th Bn 
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»hat it 15 formed chiefly by moral causes, adequate to the effect produced : if those causes 
jjjurefore can be removed, their effect will cease, and new principles and motives will pro- 
duce new conduct and a different character. It is unwarrantable to infer, that because the 
Hindoos, or to narrow the term, die Bengalese, are at present low in tbuir sentiments, con- 
duct, and aims, they must always remain so. We cannot presume from the pant state of any 
people, with respect to improvement in arts, dial they would, under different circumstances, 
for ever continue the same. The history of many nations who have advanced from rudeness 
(0 refinement. Contradicts such an hypothesis ; according to which the Britons might still to 
be going naked, to be feeding on acorns, and sacrificing human victims in die Druidical groves. 
In fact, what is now offered, is nothing more than a proposal for the further civilization of 
n people, who had very early made a considerable progress in improvement; but who, by 
deliberate mid successful plans of fraud and imposition, were rendered first stationary, then 
retrograde. These considerations alone, forbid us to assume, that if they were released from 
ibe darkness and stupefaction of ignorance and superstition, the human mind could not 
among them, regain some ordinary degree of elasticity ; or that if light shone upon them, 
tlu v would suit be incapable of seeing or judging for themselves. Let it however be again 
observed, that the argument maintained here supposes only a gradual change. If we bring 
into immediate contrast, the present state of the Hindoos, and the fill, general, accomplishment 
of such a change, tacitly sinking in our comparison, a long series of years, and of slow pro- 
gressive transitions, we shall indeed form to ourselves a picture of egregious contrarieties, 
but it will not be a just representation. Nothing is contended for, which cannot be supported 
from the nat ure of man, and the experience of past ages. 

Second, Nearly allied to the objection now considered, is another which some persons 
acquainted with the Hindoo character and habits, and possibly apologists for them, may 
derive Irom the attachment of that people to their oxen modes and customs. ** If,” may it be said, 
<• the Bengalese are not to be reckoned below the reach of instruction, and incapable of new 
“perceptions and views, still their attachment to long established opinions and usages, is so 
" rooted, as to form an insuperable obstacle to such an innovation ns is proposed ; and there- 
« fore the scheme may at least be regarded as impracticable." 

Is this argument, however, quite philosophical ? Must it be granted, without fair trial, 
that there is any portion of the human race, upon which reason and science can have no influ- 
ence, which is doomed by nature to perpetual ignorance and prejudice ? It is true that the 
Hindoos have a strung predilection for their system; but still it must be remembered, that 
in the bnllc of the people, this is a predilection consequent of a privation of light, and riveted 
by the errors which darkness generates, not an attachment which has resisted the light, or 
has over been tried by it. Many Europeans have implicitly adopted an overstrained notion 
of the immutability of Hindoo opinions in matters of religion, and of the obstinacy of the 
people in retaining their own practices, even in civil life. But if we look to facts, we shall 
find tlmt a variety of sects have prevailed, and still prevail, among them. The rise, espe- 
cially of the Seeks, a new religious order, numerous and powerful, who have abjured the 
Brahmin ieftl faith, is sufficient to evince that the Hindoos arc capable of considerable fluctu- 
ations of opinion. Hitherto indeed they have more commonly fluctuated only from one 
delusion to another ; though it must be allowed, that the system of the Seeks, if the accounts 
which have been received of it are accurate, is comparatively simple and rational; and we 
cannot without wonder behold a set of Hindoos casting off at once, in the heart of their 
Country, the wliolo load of Braliminical incumbrances, and as it should seem, renouncing 
polytheism and the worship of images*. A sight far more pleasing lins also been exhibited 
to us, in the conversion of Hindoos to the divine religion of the Gospel. These were not 
encouraged by an armed protection, or actuated by the prospect of conquest, which may 
have stimulated the followers of the Seeks ; but in opposition to the allurements and terrors 
of the world, they yielded to conviction, and rendered homage to the truth. This important 
fact, which is perfectly established, it tnay suffice barely to state here, since there will be 
occasion, in speaking to a following objection, to which it more pointedly applies, to enlurge 
upon it. When we read of these things on the one hand, and on the other of the extremi- 
ties which Hindoos have sometimes endured through the bigotry of their Maltomedan 
musters, or from the pressure of misfortune, rather than submit to appreheuried contamina- 
tion, wluit is the inference fairly deduoible from these dissimilar views but this, that whether 
'he dread either of dishonour in tills life, or of degradation in the next transmigration ; 
whether resentment, or the idea of acquiring distinguished merit, were the principle from 
which these people suffered, still what terror could not induce them, misguided as they were 
by Hike notions, to relinquish, they yielded voluntarily to reason and persuasion. 

If v.e now turn to instances of a more familiar nature, in the affairs of common life, here 
mo actual experience will inform us, that it i* not insuperably difficult to induce the Indians 
to depart from old established practices, and to adopt new ones. One or two cases of 
pre-eminent magnitude and notoriety will suffice to confirm tins position. Raw-silk, as is well 
«town, bus been for many years u great article of commerce in Bengal The natives had 
their own methods of winding it, and much attachment to those methods, defective as they 
were. The Indi* Company attempted to introduce the Indian inode of winding this article, 
a mode more complex, but far more perfect ; they have completely succeeded, and that 
°mde is now practised in all parts of the country. So again with respect to the culture and 
toanufacinre of indigo, which the skill and industry of Europeans iiave. within these last 
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' See Mr. Wilkins’s account of the Seeks, in the first volume of the Asiatic Transactions. 
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twe j ve years, introduced into Bengal, and have now rendered an immense article of com- 

No. 1. racrce between that country and Europe : the natives, though possessed of the indigo plant, 

from which their dyers extracted a very inferior substance for domestic purposes, held the 

Mr. Grant’s Slate cu i turu 0 f ; t rather in disesteem, and had no idea of those modes, and that scale of manu- 
of Society iu Asia. p actlirCi 0 f w hicb the Europeans gave them examples ; but those examples they now begin 
to follow on their own account, and there is reason to believe the Hindoos will come in for 
a share of the produce of this article in the London markets. Be it acknowledged then, 
that they are now incurious, and without love of learning; yet make it their interest, and 
they will attend to new discoveries; make it easy for them also to know the English lan- 
guage, and they will acquire it; show them profitable improvements in agriculture and the 
arts" and they will imitate them; make it in short their interest, and why may they not 
become in time students, and even teachers of natural philosophy ? 

Let not the idea he hastily treated as chimerical, if we add that the India Company 
possessing the revenues of a great country, might very beneficially for themselves and that 
country, set the example in introducing such improvments. It would be worthy of them to 
turn their attention to this fruitful subject, to employ skilful artists of various kinds in ascer- 
taining what improvements are practicable, and in carrying plans for them into execution. 
Were such a design to be taken up, with due zeal, by the Company, and their governments 
abroad, the expense and labour would assuredly be repaid in the end, probably by specific 
• returns, but certainly by the augmentation of the agriculture and commerce of the country, 
and the general effects upon society. In like manner, if after the English language began to he 
diffused , seminaries, with suitable apparatus, were instituted, for gratuitous instruction in 
natural philosophy, and premiums assigned to those who should excel, young persons, both 
Hindoos and Mahomcdans, would become students and candidates ; and if those who were 
found competent, were at length to be taken as assistant teachers, with suitable salaries, 
such a measure would prove a new and powerful means of establishing this species of know- 
ledge. If a kind, patient, and encouraging conduct were observed towards the Hindoos ; 
that contempt with which Europeans in general regard them, restrained ; and their first 
inaptitude borne with ; it cannot be irrational to expect, that in things which come home to 
their business and interest, which respect the truths of nature, and the improvements of 
art, such a conduct should be productive of success. Many of die Hindoos and Mahome- 
dans are brought up to the ready practice of writing and accounts ; and persons of this class 
might he more easily carried' on further. 

Third. It may he objected with more plausibility, that the Brahmins, by their determined 
opposition to innovations, which would so essentially affect their interests, would prevent the introduc- 
tion or success of them. 

It is certainly natural to suppose, that they could not look with indifference upon any 
attempt from which they might apprehend danger, to diat system whence they “ have then 1 
“wealth,” their honour, and their influence. It shall be readily admitted, therefore, that 
upon uni/ serious alarm for the stability of these distinctions, such opposition as should be 
within the power of that order of men might be expected. But though it will he proper 
to eonsiuor the effect of that opposition, and the force of the objection grounded upon it, 
we must previously maintain that it can constitute no reason at all against endeavouring, 
by, mu lent and pacific means, to make the truth known; for to admit this, would be to make 
the resistance of those who profit by abuses, tui argument for continuing to tolerate them, 
and upon the same principle, Christianity had never been propagated. 

To objections of a prudentiid or political kind, it is one main design of this piece tooppose 
answers founded on considerations of a like nature : and we venture to believe, that if the 
cause here pleaded fol-, rested on this ground alone, it could have nothing to feai\ But the 
employment of political arguments does not oblige us to decline the use of others justly 
applicable to the subject; and upon the present occasion, it would he strange to omit one of 
decisive weight, which flows from the very nature and principles of Christianity. 

The divine authority of that religion, its unrivalled excellence, and incomparable fitness to 
promote the happiness of man, its whole tenor, and many particular injunctions and encou- 
ragements which it holds forth, impose upon those who profess subjection to it, the duty of 
contributing to diffuse, by all proper methods, the knowledge and influence of it in the 
world. No man who takes the Gospel as the standard of his reasoning, can for a moment 
dispute this position; to deny it, would be virtually to deny the authority of Christ, and 
therefore it will not he expected, that we should enter here into the proof of a position which 
rests upon the truth ol Christianity itself. But affirming as we may with perfect right, the 
validity of this argument, it will apply to communities as well as individuals; the duty is 
incumbent upon this nation, and it is augmented two-fold by the addition of that which we 
owe to the misguided Pagans who are become our subjects. 

Having asserted the regard due to this important argument, let us proceed, in the next 
place, to examine how far the present objection is warranted, in ascribing so great an efficacy 
to the opposition oi the Brahmins; or, in other wordB, to inquire into the extent and pro- 
bable amount ol their counter-action, .?</// supposing their resistance to be strongly excited ; 
lor here it will be proper to remark, taut in general where they see no indiciftion of persecution 
they are not likely to leel any alarm. As the more learned and ingenious of them lead a retired 
lue, inattentive to novelties, so the rest, chiefly men busied in worldly concerns, possess 
the confidence which often belongs to deluded ignorance. They know that their svstem is 
belli liy numerous nations. They believe from them legends, that it alwavs has been, and 
always will be so. They possess the same spirit ns that Pagan votary* of old, who felt 
lumself quoting a fact of universal notoriety and authority, sufficient to, appease a popular 
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tumult, when he affirmed that the image of the great goddess Diana fell down from Jupiter. 

When therefore they see a few simple foreigners offering “ certain strange things” to the No. 1. 

cars of their people, they may he ready secretly, if not to use the language of the conceited 

Athenians, yet to say with a more ancient scoffer, “wlmt do these feeble Jews?” Stillless Int l u . ir 7 for »m- 
will the people be apprehensive about consequences. And whilst things continue in this P™ viu S 11,0 Con- 
state, it will be the business of CbrisiLu ushers to confine themselves chiefly to the ^‘! on - ol c ,°“ l ! 
positive declarations of the Gospel, giving no occasion for an imputation which indeed they Asmllc bubjects ‘ 
should never wish justly to incur, that of being “ blasphemers,” or resorting to abusive 
language in speaking of the Hindoo gods, or the Hindoo absurdities. They have greater 
themes; “ temperance, righteousness, and judgment to come;” — the noble topics brought 

forward by St. Paul to the superstitious Athenians. “ God that made the world 

the Lord of Heaven and Earth, who is not worshipped with men’s hands who 

“ giveth to all, life, and breath, and all tilings in whom we live, move, and have our 

“ being And that forasmuch as we are the offspring of God, wo ought not to think 

« that the godhead is like imto gold, or silver, or stone graven by art and man’s device 

“ And the times of this ignorance God winked at; but now commandeth all men, every 
« where to repent ; because he hath appointed a day in which he will judge the world in 
“ righteousness, by that man whom he hath ordained ; whereof he hath given assurance 
“ unto all men, in that he hath raised him from the dead.” 

If by such doctrines as these, or the fruits of them, resentment and opposition should be 
provoked, let us now consider what the utmost activity of opposition so stimulated could 
etfect. Usually true religion has been combated, and false religions have been upheld, either 
by fraud or force, or by both. What artifice, imposture, misrepresentation, and vicious 
indulgence have not been able to effect, persecution aud the coercion of the secular power 
have been called in to accomplish. False religion shuns fair examination ; before this test it 
cannot stand. Such is the force of truth, that on the first promulgation of Christianity, it 
prevailed against all the deceits, impositions, ignorance, prejudice, and prescriptive authority 
of the ancient superstition, aided by the utmost cruelties that tyrannic governments could 
inflict. Now in the present case, the Brahmins will uot possess the instrument most effectual 
for the support of religious error and imposture, that is the power of the sword. They may 
be able to strengthen indisposition to new opinions by their personal influence, by availing 
thomselves of traditional respect and existing habits, by venting calumnies, by denouncing 
spiritual judgments, especially that most formidable of their punishments, loss of caste ; and 
it shall be granted, that these expedients may bo sufficient to narrow the avenues, and retard 
the progress of truth. Such obstructions are. to be contended with only by patient perseve- 
rance, maintained on Christian principles. But with these expedients, die means of opposition 
end ; and if all such means have not prevented many Hindoos, even of the superior orders, 
on the Coast of Coromandel, from embracing the doctrine preached by a few humble Euro- 
peans, without national or local consideration, why should it be drought that pious, discreet, 
intelligent teachers, should have no success in Bengal, where the lull establishment of our 
authority must at least secure the national religion from open contempt or disrespect. In 
that country, the gross absurdities of Heathenism have never yet been clearly exposed, and 
their abettors would find themselves extremely at a loss to defend by argument, assumptions 
wholly destitute of evidence, internal and external. Indeed how is it possible to justify to the 
common sense and imperfect natural light of men, the monstrous actions ascribed to the deities 
of the Hindoos, the immoral tenets established by the Hindoo system, and the immoral practices 
which they are used to sanction ? These things could not stand before the pure and heart- 
searching word of God, which recommended by the lives of those who declared it, could not 
fail to make a powerful impression ; especially as the Hindoos, who easily suppose the authen- 
ticity of other systems of religion, (thus with Pagan latitude concluding the certainty of that 
which they hold to be peculiarly assigned to them , ) would not be inclined to controvert the 
truth of ours, and therefore would be reduced to the task of proving that their own is of 
divine authority. And the great difference between tliis kind of contest, aud the religious 
controversies which have usually prevailed in Europe ought to be considered. For here the 
dispute has commonly been, which of two contrary systems or tenets was the right one, and 
entitled to general acceptance. But the Hindoos do not wish for proselytes; they cannot receive 
any ; on the other hand, Christian teachers neither able nor desirous to resort to any kind 
of compulsion, would be confined to a quiet exposition of the truths of their own system, 
and of the errors of Heathenism. From such a state of things no violent contention could 
easily arise. If finding excommunication insufficient to deter Hindoos from embracing 
Christianity, the Brahmins should attempt to follow with persecution those who had been 
converted, the calm interposition of the civil government to prevent such an infraction 
of justice and good order, would he sufficient. And if natives acknowledging from con- 
science the Christian revelation at the hazard of sacrifices which die confession of it might 
require, were thereby rendered more honest, more faithful, and upright, would this be any 
injury to society ? Need we ask whether it would make them better servants and agents, 
make them more useful aud valuable in all the relations oflife ? Would uot such persons be 
a real accession to European masters; and must it not be supposed, that men professing 
Christianity, whose interest would be promoted by employing sucli converts, would not reject 
them, upon a principle which even Paganism could not justify, that is, because they had 
honesdy followed their convicdons ? In this way the great terror of excommunication would 
be obviated ; for it is in the loss of employment, die want of subsistence, and protection, that 
Its great evil consists Tot It netWci.iil that such views miirht tern lit natives ltvnoftl'ilieiillv 
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to be kept buck, nor a credible profession of it discouraged, because it may be thus abused 

No. 1. Iin Q (hose who should act so dishonestly, would generally soon find themselves despised by 

r. 7 c . all parties. 

Mr. Grant’s Stato 1 

of Society in Asia. Thus it is hoped a satisfactory answer has been offered to the objection now under consider- 
ation, even when admitted in its strongest form ; that is, in supposing the great question 
respecting religion to be brought into early and direct controversy. Of such a collision of 
systems however, for some considerable time to come, the probability may, from the observa- 
tions which have been advanced, be reasonably doubted; and if the more gradual process 
here assumed, a process bv the concurring extension of the English language, should be fol- 
lowed, additional uids will, in the mean while, arise to the argument we maintain. That 
extension lor instance, and the employment of the language in public business, cannot be dis- 
puted by the Brahmins; for how could they deny the same obedience to our government 
which they formerly yielded to'lhe Mahomedun, and in a matter on which it is solely the 
province of government to decide ? Brahmins themselves have spoken English for a century 
past ; many of them now speak it ; and no religious plea can therefore be henceforth advanced 
against the use of it. Improvements in manufactures and the arts, the Brahmins could not 
exclude ; for in the adoption of some such improvements introduced by Europeans, they have 
also joined. The true system of natural philosophy, demonstrable as it is to the sight by 
machines, could be communicated to the Mahomedatis, through whom it would have a wide 
diffusion, even if the Brahmins could prevent all Hindoos from attending to it, which is not 
to be imagined; nor could such an expedient occur to them until the progress of light, had 
made an impression. That progress it is probable, would operate silently with persons who 
would not choose to encounter the painful feelings attendant on the dereliction of caste; and 
in this way, without any great external change which should excite alarm, a gradual enlarge- 
ment of views and opinions, guided by that spirit of order and obedience which the Gospel 
eminently incnlcates, and operating rather to the prevention of any vehement conflict of 
opinions, might take place, to the true happiness, as far as it went, of all parties. 

Fouimi. It may possibly occur to some of the readers of this tract, that the Portuguese 
of India, many of whom speak English, are nevertheless still a vicious and contemptible race . — 
There arc among them, it must be admitted, many who cannot be cleared from this imputa- 
tion. These men descendants of the Portuguese soldier's and free-booters of a rude age, 
and of file lowest Bengalese women, born in the meanest stations, dispersed under govern- 
ments foreign to them, adopted by no other class of society, commonly without education, 
retaining only the errors of the Roman Catholic persuasion, grow up iu ignorance, immora- 
lity, and superstition, like the Heathen around them ; arid if they know the English language, 
it is but imperfectly and colloquially. They cannot be referred to as specimens of the 
effects of Christianity, any more than some of the Indians of America, for they understand 
and possess hardly anything of it beyond the name. But there is another -description of 
persons ranking under the general denomination of Portuguese, more respectable ; persons 
of some education, who lire clerks, ti nders, or merchants. These arc often men of decent 
lives and tolerable information; they are, in some degree, an improving set of people, and 
have clearly profitted from their acquaintance and intercourse with Europeans, particularly 
the English. Now the proposed plan of communicating instruction to the Hindoos, through 
the medium of our language, does not suppose that the vilest outcasts of society are first to 
be selected for the purpose, or that a new name merely is to be imparted, but that men of 
substance and consideration, men employed in the affairs of government, connected with the 
revenues and with the administration of justice, will procure for their children, if not for 
themselves, the knowledge of a tongue which will then be necessary in transacting business; 
and that the instruction to be conveyed by this, or any other vehicle, shall be important 
and practical. 

Firm. Another objection may arise from the result of the direct attempts which have been 
made to enlighten the Hindoos, by the preaching of the Christian religion : It has been said 
by some, that tlic success if such attempts has been, very small, and has been confined to the 
Parr jars ami others of the lowest castes. This statement is, in the first place, very erroneous; 
and in the next, to infer from it the impractibility of extending, by any efforts however 
strenuous, by any means however prudent, and under any circumstances however favourable, 
tile influence of Christianity in llindostan, would be altogether illogical and fallacious. 
Little stress shall he laid here upon the attempts of Roman Catholics; for it must be con- 
fessed, that though they made numerous converts, they too often only changed one set ol 
ceremonies and images for another. \ et it must also be admitted, that the Romish establish- 
ments in Europe have shown a zeal iu this matter, much superior to that of any of the 
Protestant nations ; and that Xavier, who traversed a great part of the coasts and islands of 
India, about the beginning ol the sixteenth century, and appears to have been a pio us 
indefatigable man, planted the Gospel in various places, iu a way that might have led to a 
large extension of it, il his labours and zeal hail been well seconded. The efforts of the 
Du tehtoestnblish Christianity in their Indian settlements, as being made under circumstances 
more similar to our own, may deserve greater attention. There was, in the earlier periods 
ol that republic, a very laudable spirit in the government at home for the promotion ol this 
object, and the number ol native Christians iu their colonies abroad was very consider- 
able Bahlicus, the author of the History of Ceylon, a person of great credit, who was 
one ol the. Dutch ministers there in the last century, and wrote from his own know- 
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patnam* , amounted (exclusive of slaves) to sixty-two thousand, many of whom must no 

doubt have been educated in the Romish churches, which the Portuguese had founded No. 1. 

there ; but it is extremely worthy of remark, that this author declares the number of dal- 

dren in the schools , maintained by the Dutch government, to have risen at the time of his * nt l u > 1, y im ‘ 
departure from the island, to eighteen thousand. proving the Con- 

The learned John Leusden, Professor of Hebrew at Utrecht, about the end of the last Asiati ° SuVecta 
century, produced several letters from his correspondents, which gave the following further J 

accounts of the state of Christianity in the Dutch possessions in Ceylon. “ Mr. Herman 
“ Specht, minister of the Gospel at Colurabo, writes, that in the province of Jaffnapatnam, 

“ without including Manaar, which appertains to it, there are, according to the last compu- 
“ tation and the list sent thence to us, one hundred and forty-one thousand four hundred and 
“ fifty-six Christians, who have five pastors to take care of them.” The same Mr. Specht, 
in another letter from Columbo, dated January 6th 1688, says, “the number of converted 
“ Indians, who have embraced Christianity, is in the space of four years greatly increased; 

“ for the province of Jaffnapatnam, subject only to the Dutch East India Company, hath 
“ two hundred and seventy-eight thousand seven hundred and fifty-nine inhabitants; 

“ among whom there are Indians professing to be Christians, one hundred and eighty-eight 
“ thousand three hundred and sixty-fourf.” Another very respectable authority of the 
same period informs us, that “ the Dutch East India Company maintain in the Indies, 

“ thirty or forty ministers for the conversion of poor Infidels, who are under their dominion, 

“ and are at the annual expense of 10,0001. for this purpose, and have hereby converted 
“ many hundred thousands of them to the true Christian faith; and for the further propa- 
“ gating of it, have lately erected a college in the Island of Ceylon, in which one place only 
“ they have above eighty thousand converted Indians upon the roll, for whose use they print 
“ bibles, catechisms, and many other books'!.” 

The Dutch Company however, it appears from recent information, never could get a suffi- 
cient number of ministers to undertake the work of propagating the Gospel in those coun- 
tries, or even to serve the churches which had been founded in them ; and in later times, the 
funds allotted for the support of those churches and of the clergy there, have been more and 
more curtailed; so that from want of labourers, of maintenance, and zeal, Christianity has 
greatly declined in most of the Dutch settlements, through the course of the Inst fifty years. 

Nearer to our own days, the single Protestant mission which has been seriously prose- 
cuted, that of the Danes at Tranquebar, under the patronage of the English Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, though extremely limited in its funds, and aided by little, 
if any, territorial or commercial influence, has produced solid and valuable effects, not 
among the lowest castes only, but among the Brahmins and Pandarims, persons of the 
highest order and greatest knowledge ; and some of the converts have themselves become 
useful teachers t.o their countrymen. There has been since the beginning of this century, 
a succession of zealous missionaries at Tranquebar, who by no other means than preaching 
the truth and exposing the errors of Heathenism, have won multitudes over to the faith of 
Christ, and formed several respectable churches on the Malabar Coast§. The congregations 

of 

• The inhabitants of Jaffnapatnam are Mala- it ; and for this particular reason among many 
bars, known to liavo come originally from the others, that he was always u strenuous advocate 
continent, and are a distinct people from the Cin- for the diffusion of the Gospel in the East, lie 
galese, who possess the rest of the island, and had himself begun, with great care, a translation 
follow the religion of Boude, or Bhoudda, whom of the Gospels into Persian, 1797. 
the Brahmins treat as a heretic; whilst some f Millar’s Propagation of Christianity, Vol. H. 
learned Europeans are inclined with great ap- page318,in wliich is cited Afas/We/ifiTlicologica 
pearance of reason to believe, that his religion, Theo-practica.— — If it were asked, whether all 
which prevails over many countries of the East, these converts were sincere in their profession, 
is more ancient in India than the Brahminical it might be answered, that probably some were 
system. He is mentioned by Jerome, Clemens ignorant and some hypocritical ; but so would 
Alexandrinus, and other authors of antiquity, and the result be upon any large survey, even in Eu- 
is now held to be the same as the Sommonacodom rope. Yet to have discarded the horrid idolatry 
of Siam, the Foe of China, and the Saca of Japan, and mythology of the Hindoos, and to come un- 
See in the first volumeof the AsiaticTransactions der the stated instructions of a pure and divine 
a curious and learned paper, which has relation system, would he important changes, 
to this subject, by William Chambers, Esq. J A proposal from the eminent Dean Pridcaux 

A premature and lamented death has since to the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Tennison) 
deprived learning and society of this excellent for the propogation of the Gospel in the English 
man, who to an exquisite skill in several Oriental settlements in the East Indies, contained in a lot- 
languages, joined a very uncommon knowledge ter to his grace, dated tho20th January 1694-5. 
of Asiatic history and manners. Butthesequalities In this letter the Dean greatly complains of the 
were in him only themes of inferior praise. He indisposition of the English East. Lidia Company 
exhibited, during a long residence in India, in to the good work which lie recommends. The 
all his relations, employments, and intercourses, Company, then under the management of Sir 
a consistent and distinguished example of the Josiali Child, must have much declined from its 
Christian character ; and from him, inquisitive earlier zeal for the honour of religion, 
and ingenious natives, both Mahomedans and Sec the Life of Dean Prideaux. 

Hindoos, with whom it was his practice often to § “The Danish mission of Tranquebar was very 

converse, received at once just views and favour- “highly extolled by several people here, (Colum- 
able impressions of Christianity. If the occasion “bo in Ceylon) who at the same time assured 
hail permitted, it would only have been doing “ me, that bad the Catholics in their endeavours 
justice to his name to place it in a far more con- “ to propogate Christianity in India, conducted 
spicuous station than the present note assigns to | “thomselves with equal gentleness, moderation, 
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of native Christians under this mission, have indeed been diminished by the wars and cala- 
No. 1. mi ties, which within the last twenty years have ravaged die Carnatic; but upon the whole, 

the number of converts made by it, in spite of all the opposing terror of exclusion from their 

Mr. Grant’s State own | ms been very considerable ; and it may be asserted, upon unquestionable autho- 

of Society in Asia, L | iat nmn y 0 f (hem have been truly sincere and earnest, living and dying in a manner 
worthy of the Christian profession. It is evident then, that the light of Christianity has not 
been held out by this mission without effect. Such is the force of eminent goodness, that 
the name of Swartz in particular, a missionary still living, who has laboured with a spirit 
truly apostolical for more than thirty years in that country, exposed to its hottest sun, and 
furnished only with the scantiest necessaries of life, is revered all over the peninsula of 
India, by Hindoos, Mussulmans, and Europeans. The Hindoo King of Tanjore, when 
dying, was solicitous to make him the guardian of his heir, and to put the whole manage- 
ment of affairs into his hands, a trust which he declined. The famous Hyder Ali received 
him as an envoy on the part of the English, and offered to take his word as the guarantee 
of a proposed engagement, when, as we have been assured, he would trust no one else ; and 
Colonel Fullerton, who was commander of an English army in that country, though severe 
in his strictures upon others, has declared publicly, that Mr. Swartz singly had retrieved 
the European character in India. 'I'his mission, supported by men of such a stamp, has 
still real success in educating the young, and converting the adult, not to a new name only, 
but to a better life and conversation. And if the number of missionaries there were greater, 
it cannot reasonably be doubted, that the success would be proportionably increased. 

The history of the Romish missions proves, that it is practicable to induce multitudes of 
the professors of Hinduism to embrace a new faith. The present low state of Christianity, 
both in those missions and in the Dutch establishments, is clearly to be ascribed, not to the 
determined adherence of the Indians to their own tenets, but to the remissness, indifference, 
and at length almost total neglect of the Europeans, whose too general disregard of the 
spirit and precepts of their own professed faith, is, it must be acknowledged, a hindrance of 
another kind, more lamentable and pernicious than all the rest put together; for had they 
enerally lived conformably to their religion, Ilindostan would at this time probably have 
een Christian. 

The observation therefore of a late writer, that “ notwithstanding the labours of mis- 
“ sionaries for two hundred years, and the establishments of different Christian nations who 
“ support and protect them, out of perhaps one hundred millions of Hindoos, there are not 
“ twelve thousand Christians, and those chiefly Chandalahs or outcasts*,” leads to a wrong 
conception of facts, and to conclusions totally unsupported. Though this number were cor- 
rect it ought by no means to be taken as the utmost possible product of united exertions for 
a long series of time ; for nothing is plainer, than that these exertions, never great, never in 
any degree what they ought to have been, have gradually declined, except in the solitary 
instance of the small mission of Tranquebar, for more than a century past, and are in most 
places now entirely abandoned, not for want of success, but for want of the spirit that should 
animate such undertakings. Even if the success had never been greater than it is said to be 
at this day, and had been confined to the lower classes, who however have immortal souls, 
they who consider the value of Christianity, and the vast importance of the interests con- 
nected with it, as well as the opposition which the priests of other religions have uniformly 
made to it, would still think this success an object of very considerable magnitude. But we 
have seen what had been done in the times of Baldteus, and of Specbtf, and we may judge 
how tar it is reasonable to take the number of twelve thousand}, in the year 1790, as the 
existing amount of Christians in Hindostan, when we may fairly state no less a number than 
one hundred and eighty thousand to have been existing in the year 1688, a full century 
earlier. Length of time, however, can be no exact criterion in this case. Persecutions, wars, 
and famines, may reduce the number of Christians. A want of pastors may disperse them, 
and in n generation or two leave no vestige of flourishing churches, The diligence and 
earnestness employed in this work will in general be found the truest test, and wherever these 
have appeared, the effect has been proportionable. As to “ the establishments of different 
Christian nations, who support and protect them,” where are they? Exclusive, first, of 
wandering Romish missionaries, who to do them justice subsist on little, and submit to a 
painful course of life, and next of theTranqubar mission already mentioned, which consists 
not of above seven or eight ministers, on very narrow appointments, where are tbe establish- 
ments, where are the support and protection ? Do the Dutch, possessing many large islands 
and settlements, now maintain even a sufficient number of clergy for their factories ? Do 
the British, the lords ol immense territories, and of twenty-four millions of Heathen sub- 
jects, maintain a single missionary ? Pudct hoc opprobrium ! This is a very Berious Bubject, 
which would require and well deserves a distinct considerations. 

The 

states that in consequence of the capture of 
Ceylon by the English, twenty thousand native 
Christians in the province of Jafinapatnam were 
left without pastors, and thence were falling off 
to Paganism. 

§ National support is here spoken of. The : 
Society for promoting Christian Knowlege, be- 
fore noticed, from their moderate funds, the sub- 
scription of individuals, have for a long series 
of years given an annual allowance to the Danish 
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“ and Christian charity, devoid of avarice, haugh- 
“ tineas, and violence, the major part of the nu- 
merous inhabitants of Asia would, at this pro- 
“ sent time, have been converts to this doctrine.” 
— Thundery' s Travels , Vol. IV. Anno 1778. 

* Sketches concerning the Hindoos, quoted in 
Dr. llobortson’s Ancient India, page 230. 

t Pago 66, 67. 

+ A letter recently received from a very re- 
spectable person on the coast of Coromandel, 
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The conclusion therefore, which the writer recently quoted, would draw, that the pecu- 

liarly obstinate attachment of the Hindoos to their religion, has prevented, and by parity No. I. 
of reason "dll ever continue to prevent, their conversion to Christianity, is repugnant to T . “ — • 
the past experience of Europeans. Wherever an attempt has been seriously and prudently Inqu . lry *® r ™" 
made, a certain degree of success has followed it ; and if such attempts were more extended, 

, • , , 'Ss&su 

Doubtless there is always difficulty in turning men from error to truth; and those who 
have been taught to place a high degree of merit in abstinence from certain meats and 
liquors, will lie prejudiced, ns has also been objected, against a religion which treats these 
things as indifferent. But prudence and discretion will do much. The Danish missionaries 
have never encouraged converts to shock their Heathen neighbours, nor to run themselves 
into unnecessary expense and danger in this respect ; for in imitation of the conduct of the 
first teachers of Christianity towards the Jews, whilst they have explained to them the 
allowableness of using any kind of food without exception, they have also inculcated the 
expediency, in their circumstances, of forbearance. But it is idle to lay any great stress as 
some have done upon such an impediment, when in order to real conversion, much greater 
obstacles must be overcome. Undoubtedly the grand hindrance, on the part of the Hindoos, 
to the reception of the Christian faith, is not so much an attachment to their religion, as 
the dreadful forfeitures which follow the dereliction of it, — excommunication from society, 
family, wife, children, inheritance, employment, subsistence, every thing valunble in life, 
and every thing necessary to its support; yet these prodigious sacrifices many have made 
for conscience sake ; and if converts could have protection from persecution, and the means 
of subsisting themselves by honest labour, which among so many European Christians ns 
are in Bengal could not be wanting, their numbers would be far more considerable than 
they are at present. In remoter ages, we know from undoubted authority, that the diffusion 
of Christianity in India, was more general than it has been in modern times * ; but the 
people were the same, their religion and prejudices the same as they are now; nothing was 
different, but the ardour for propagating the Gospel ; and when this ardour revives, in 
places where the ascendency of Europeans has prevailed over the Hindoo government, it 
may be expected that more homage will be paid to true religion, that it lias yet received. 

Sixth. If after all that has been already said of the causes by which the Hindoo cha- 
racter is formed, any person should still he willing to believe, that nothing more is necessary 
for the social peace, order , and happiness, of our Asiatic subjects, than to enact good laws, and duly 
to administer them, such persons may be pleased to consider a maxim which experience 
has established in the science of legislation, “ that laws are of no avail without manners.’' 

Where the general spirit of a community runs counter to particular laws, those laws, instead 
of overcoming that disposition, more commonly lose their own efficacy, as may be seen in 
the case of duelling, and many other forbidden practices among ourselves. And it usually 
happens, that regulations which have the maintenance of good morals for their immediate 
object, fall sooner into neglect, and are infringed with more impunity, than those made to 
protect the property of individuals. 

Our government in India is besides, in this reBpect, under some peculiar disadvantages. 

A handful of foreigners preside over a very numerous people, extremely corrupt, and for- 
tified in their corruptions by their own institutions. Out of that mass, we must take the 
subordinate instruments of our administration in all departments, particularly in the courts 
of law, and in the police of very extensive provinces. The number of our courts, and of 
British judges or officers in them, from the heavy expense which they occasion, can hardly 
he made equal to what is required for the conveniency of the people, of whom also, many 
reside at a distance from the seats of justice, where moreover the formalities of procedure, 
and the accumulation of suits, necessarily produce delays repugnant to the nature and 
circumstances of that people, who earnestly desire prompt decisions. 

It may easily be seen, that these causes, especially the national characteristics attaching to 
the multitudes whom we are obliged to employ in all the inferior lines of administration, 
would, notwithstanding the many excellent things done to render the fountains and the 

channels 


missionaries of Tranquebar, or more properly 
have upheld the valuable mission established 
there nearly since its commencement. ; and they 
wish to extend their labours both on the Coast 
and in Bengal ; but their funds, enlarged as 
they have lately been, are not adequate to tho 
8chomo now proposed. 

An evasive plea, with which some persons 
meet proposals of this kind, is hardly entitled to 
notice. “ Let us, say they, begin at home ns 
if they were hindered in any domestic plans of 
benevolence by such proposals ; as if he who 
sincerely wishes the extension of religion at 
homo, must not. also wish it abroad ; as if it were 
ability, and notwill, for both, which is wanting ; 
as if we ought to postpone tho communication of 
light to other countries, whilst any individuals 
remain uninstructed (though through tho fault 
of appointed teachers,) among ourselves ; as if 
tho duties of sovereignty did not extend where- 
(445.) 
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ever wo hold possessions ; ns if tho communica- 
tion of tho Gospel to all our subjects, were not 
an indispensable duty, and tho obligation to 
perform one duty, could justify tho neglect of 
another both incumbent and practicable ; ns 
if, iu n word, a resident of this country, having 
a foreign estate peopled with Heathens, should 
not immediately attend to their religious in- 
struction. 

* A considerable church subsisted on the Coast 
of Malabar from a very early period, and when 
tho Portuguese first visited India, the Christians 
on thnt const were still very numerous and re- 
spectable. They were a simple people, and by a 
complication of artifice and force, were brought 
into subjection to the Romish see, whence they 
were incorporated with the Portuguese and shared 
in thoir fate. — See Uistoirc do Christianisme des 
hides, par la Croze, and the Portuguese writers 
cited by him. 
k 4 
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channels of justice pure, hinder the perfect operation of our legal institutions, even if it were 

No. 1. j n the nature of such institutions to furnish internal principles of morals, as well as to 

punish the external violations of right. That it is not, authority and experience concur to 

Mr. Grant’s State ^ surc us . j t ; a (he judgment of the great Lord Bacon, a man pre-eminent m jurisprudence 
of Society in Asia. ag wp y J|g ; u phiJoaophy, “ that good government, and good laws, though they indeed 
« n0l ,rish virtue when grown, do not much mend that seed.” Corruption has destroyed many 
stincs, where legislation had attained to considerable perfection ; and how pluinly does it 
come within our own observation, than even in countries where the awful sanctions of true 
religion are added to the wisest laws, uprightly dispensed, all are found little enough to 
check the progress of depravity? The insufficiency of laws alone to this end, cannot then 
be better state’ll than in the words of another writer of superior order, which may close the 
discussion of a topic in itself so clear. “ As for human laws, made to encourage and 
“ requite virtue, or to check and chastise vice, it is also manifest that they do extend to 
“ cases in comparison very few ; and that even as to particulars, which they touch, they are 
“ so easily eluded or evaded, that without intrenching upon them, at least without incurring 
« their edge, or coming within the verge of their correction, men may be very bad in 
« themselves, extremely injurious to their neighbours, and hugely troublesome to the 
« world ; so that such laws hardly can make tolerable citizens, much less thoroughly good 
« men, even in exterior demeanour and dealing. However no laws of men can touch 
“ internal acts of virtue or vice; they may sometimes bind our hands, or bridle our mouths, 

« or shackle our feet, but they cannot stop our thoughts, they cannot still our passions, 

“ they cannot bend, or break our inclinations ; these things are beyond the reach of their 
« cognizance* of their commaud, of their compulsion, of their correction; they cannot 
“ therefore render men truly good, or hinder them from being bad.”* 

Seventh. There is another species of objection, which does not peculiarly apply to the 
plan now in question, but equally to all schemes which go upon a principle of proselyting 
men of one religion to another. The objection is to the principle itself. It supposes that 
if any religion be necessary, the religion in which a man happens to be born, will do at 
least as well for him as any other ; that being sincere in his hereditary religion, he will be 
safe and happy in a future state; and that it is therefore wrong to disturb him about any 
new one. Now this objection plainly assumes, that all religions, however contrary to each 
other, are much the same as to their end and efficncy. It must suppose, that they are all 
indifferent or all acceptable to the Deity ; and if the latter, that either they had their origin 
from him, or that human inventions of various and opposite systems of faith and practice, 
according to the different tastes, fancies, habits of men, and their degrees of knowledge, are 
at least approved of by him. 

This is no other than the old Heathen opinion, revived and extended by modern infidels f. 
But some men who have fallen into it perhaps carelessly, as an easy way of solving points 
dubious or disquieting to their minds, have surely not reflected on the gross and impious 
absurdities with which it is pregnant. Allowing that it does not mean to discard morals, 
it proceeds upon a fatal sophism, too common, that they may equally subsist with any or 
with no religion, and that only the duties which our fellow- creatures claim, are important, 
those owing to God, mere ceremonies : it implies, that an infinitely pure, wise, and good 
Being, may be pleased with rites fantastic, cruel, and impure, which in their nature violate 
every idea, even of morals ; or what is nearly as monstrous, that he places on the same 
level, doctrines and services essentially contrary to each other, and many of them utterly 
unsuitable to his own holy character. In either case, the greatest outrage will at once be 
offered to right reason and to the infinite perfections of the divine nature. But one inference 
will thus be reserved, which it is to be feared is too often the main drift of all the crude 
profane notions unhappily indulged upon a subject the most momentous, — that no religion 
has an exclusive claim to be preferred, or that in other words, there is no Buch thing as 
a divine revelation; for if a revelation were acknowledged, the consequence must of course 
be, that it is entitled to supreme regard. 

But this is directly to attack the truth of Christianity, which claims God for its author, 
and, including ns it does, the Jewish and patriarchal dispensation, to be the only religion 
that he hath revealed. This is not the place to vindicate the justice of the claim, nor is it 
necessary. The truth of Christianity has been a thousand times proved, against every 
species of attack which the abilities or the passions of men have been able to devise. It 
stands upon such various invincible evidence, external and internal, as belongs to no other 
object ol human belief; evidence sufficient to satisfy the most secret doubts of every honest 
inquirer, and to astonish him with its clearness and power. All the assaults of ancient and 
modern c-nemies have only served to establish the authenticity of Christianity more firmly. 
It gains by being examined. It courts the light. The age in which it was introduced, and 
made its way in the world against all opposing powers, was an age of light. With the 
revived and increased light of modern times, it has received new lustre and confirmation. 
Those superior geniuses, who have extended the sphere of human knowledge, have been 

steady 

* Dr. Barrow, Vol. IX page 335. of that country, in ■which they were left at liberty 

I It is the creed of Voltaire, and many others to enjoy even their most extravagant dogmas ; 
Styling tlu-inselycs philosophers, who from plead- and to effect tins purpose, razed its civil consti- 
ing for toleration, moderation, indifference, in tutiou, its monarchy, all its existing establish- 
matlors of religion, proceeded gradually, and by monts to the foundation, covering them with 
a thousand insidious arts, first to bring into con- anarchy and blood, 
tempt, and then to overturn the established faith 
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steady believers in Christianity. The discoveries of science invalidate none of the truths of 

revelation. The improvement of the mental faculties yields no illumination that can dis- No. 1. 
parage the matter, or lessen the importance of those truths. But in proportion ns the . — — . 
investigation of nature, and of the character and state of man, enlarges his views of the great Inf|U . 1I 7 for im ' 
Creator, and his acquaintance with himself, he secs more of the suitableness of the Christian P™ V, "S llle Con ' 
scheme, to tho perfections of the one, and the condition of the other. It is by a gross per- Asiatic Subjects 
version of language, that the light of this advanced period is spolcen of, ns affording any ground ’ J 3 ‘ 

for disregarding the doctrines or the precepts of the Gospel. Men have, indeed, by too 
general an agreement, departed from them in practice, and thence the transition is easy to 
a denial of their authority, the source of all which is corruption, and the consequence, a 
return to the darkness of error ; yet this common, profane relaxation in opinions and in 
manners, is all that is often meant by such phrases as “ the light of the eighteenth century 
and experience has shown that wherever the Gospel has been obeyed, it has made commu- 
nities and individuals better and more happy, as in proportion to the degree in which it lias 
been rejected or slighted, vice and misery have prevailed. It. is the only religion which 
ever has wrought any reformation among mankind ; all other systems have made men easy 
in their immoralities. Christianity will allow no compromise with evil, and this is the true 
cause of the resistance made to it ; men do not oppose it from the love of truth, or any 
honest intelligent conviction of its want of foundation, but because it holds out too strong a 
light, and too strict a rule. To argue therefore as if it were untrue, (which is indeed done 
when the sufficiency of any other is pleaded,) after every attempt to destroy its authority 
has ended in its stronger confirmation, is a high strain of unjustifiable assumption, and most 
indecorous in a country where this religion is the established faith, and apart of the law of 
the land. This single consideration, however, our national acknowledgment and profession 
of its truths, imposes upon us, ns has been already stated, the obligation of communicating, 
as far ns we are able, the blessings of it to tho Heathen world, and precludes, therefore, the 
use of any such objection as we are now combating, especially in all national or public 
discussions of this subject. 

It may not be unnecessary, however, to repent here, that every kind and degree of com- 
pulsion is utterly excluded from this scheme, ns subversive of the rights of private judgment 
and conscience, and totally contrary to the spirit aiul genius of Christianity. The abuses 
which have been committed in this way, whether under t he name of that religion, or avowedly 
in opposition to it, have furnished the enemies of revelation with a set of common-place 
objections, which also require some notice, because they we applied, not merely against 
religious persecution, but against the principle of propagating the knowledge of the Gospel 
in Pagan countries. “ The agitation of religious opinions,” say those Opposers, “ and piu'ti- 
“ cularly of the doctrines of Christianity, has been the occasion of manifold contentions and 
“ immense bloodshed.” That is to say, in effect, that because some wicked men bavo per- 
secuted their fellow creatures for preaching or embracing Christianity, and others, professing 
that religion, have been guilty of similar cruelties against those who could not hold every 
dogma which they sought to impose, nothing should bo done that might possibly awaken 
this persecuting spirit; men ought not to be disturbed in their errors, however fatal ; and 
the occasional or possible abuse of a thing, however excellent in itself, is sufficient to decide 
against the dissemination or maintenance of it. The mere statement of these objections is 
enough to expose their weakness ; they allege the conduct of the greatest enemies of religion, 
against religion itself. They go to supersede reverence to God, love to man, obedience to 
conscience, and all freedom of opinion. 

But the very ground of these objections, surely never sincere, has now ceased. Toleration 
in matters of religion is well understood. Religion is not propagated by force; and nil that 
is now proposed is, that a certain moderate number of individuals, armed with nothing but 
truth, reason, and argument, shall in a mild pacific way, communicate the Christian system 
to those who have never hitherto had an opportunity of hearing it, and who, whether they 
listen to it or not, certainly have need of its benign and salutary influences. 

It is not, let ns again disavow the idea, the introduction of a new set of ceremonies, nor 
even of a new creed, that is the ultimate object here. Those who conceive religion to be 
conversant merely about forms and speculative notions, may well think that the world need 
not be much troubled concerning it. No, the ultimate object is moral improvement. The 
pre-eminent excellence of the morality which the Gospel teaches, and the superior efficacy 
of this divine system, taken in all its parts, in meliorating the condition of human society, 
cannot be denied by those who art; unwilling to admit its higher claims; and on this ground 
only the dissemination of it must be beneficial to mankind, 

Do we then wish to correct, to raise, to sweeten the social state of our Indian subjects? 

Would we, at little cost, impart to them a boon, far more valuable than nil the advantages 
we have derived from them ? The Gospel briugs this within our power. Of the effects which 
it would produce in civil society, if men acted according to its principles, we may, in the 
words of a distinguished prelate®, say, that “ in superiors it would he equity and moderation, 

“ courtesy and affability, benignity and condescension ; in inferiors, sincerity and fidelity, 

“ respect and diligence. In princes, justice, gentleness, and solicitude for the welfare of I heir 
“ subjects; in subjects, loyalty, submission, obedience, quietness, peace, patience, and eheer- 
“ fulness. In parents, tenderness, carefulness of their children’s good education, emu liirl able 
“ subsistence, and eternal welfare ; in children, duty, honour, gratitude. In all men, upon 
“ >'ll occasions, a readiness to assist, to relieve, to comfort one another. Whatsoever, in a 
“ word, is pure, and lovely, and good.” — Can we help exclaiming, with the celebrated 

author 


(445.) 
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* Bishop Horne. Sixteen Sermons, page 101. 
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author of the , spirit of laics,—" IIow admirable the religion, which while it seems only to 

No. 1. « have in view the felicity of the other life, constitutes the happiness of this* !” 

Anri is this the religion which we hestitate to communicate, — to communicate to those 

Mr. Grant's State wc .||'. m , ; L ttlike our duty and our interest to consult? Is it not enough that more 

uf Society in Asia. t |,; rt y y( . av3 have already elapsed, more than twenty millions of our subjects have 

passed into eternity, without our making any attempt to instruct them ? 

Eighth and Last. Another objection still remains to be stated, one of an opposite 
nature to some of those which have been discussed, and in appearance more formidable than 
anv of them. Its constituent idea is, the duntjer which mif/Jtt result from tile adoption of the 
vr'upnml plan- Put in its strongest and amplest terms, it may be thus expressed : “ If the 
If English lancuage, if English opinions, and improvements, are introduced in our Asiatic 
« ji(igI(!<.iiins,°into Bengal for instance; if Christianity especially, is established in that 
“ rpiarter ; and if, together with these changes, many Englishmen colonize there, will not 
ft the people learn to desire English liberty and the English form of government, a share in the 
(• legislation of their own country, and commissions in the army maintained in that country? 
« AVill not the army thence become, in time, wholly provincial, officered by natives of 
Tndia, without attachment to the sovereign state : will not the people at length come to 
“ think it a hardship to he subject, and to pay tribute, to a foreign country : and finally, 

« will they not cast off that subjection, and assert their independence ?” 

Before we proceed to offer a reply to this objection, it is fair to remax-k, that whoever 
seriously entertains it, cannot also entertain thoso which maj’ be advanced against the prac- 
ticability of the plan, or the possibility of its succeeding. And in like manner, he who 
thinks success hopeless, can feel no real alarm for the danger which another might conceive 
success to be capable of producing. Hence though every man is uncpicstionably entitled to 
follow the best decision of his own judgment, yet in this case, an opposition, inci'eased in 
numbers by contradictory principles, would therefore be diminished in argumentative strength, 
since objections incompatible with each other could not both he valid. 

It will he proper likewise, pi'eviously to separate and exclude from this complex objection 
some parts of it, which can with no justice be reckoned among the imaginable consequences 
of any estimated improvement in the state of our Indian subjects. Such are the free coloni- 
zation of Europeans in that country, and the gradual transfer of military appointments and 
military power into the hands of provincials. These are things which do not depend on the 
admission of any particular religion into our territories, or its exclusion ; nor upon the will 
of the people inhabiting them ; but upon the government of this countiy. They are wholly 
unnecessary: they would, in our humble apprehension, be most unwise; and that light 
which we now possess regarding our Eastern affairs, that sound policy in the management 
of them, of which late years have furnished so many proofs, forbid the admission of suppo- 
sitions so superfluous and extravagant. 

With respect to colonization, the nature of our connection with that country, renders the 
residence them of a certain number of Europeans, for the various lines of public service, 
necessary. The admission of a further number as merchants, navigators, artists, and pro- 
fessional men, is useful and important ; but beyond such a fair proportion as may be requisite 
for these different lines of employment, anil the prosecution of useful improvements and 
enterprizes, in which the energy and skill of Europeans are essential, their ingress into that 
country ought not to be permitted ; for otherwise a new race might spring up, with larger 
pretensions, and more untractablo than the Hindoos. Those also admitted should be laid 
under particular restrictions ; the more considerable settlements should be confined to the 
sen coasts; and the laws against, the entrance of unlicensed adveixturers he strictly enforced; 
for these adventurers may he of nations hostile to our interests, they will be less known, less 
to he depended on by us, more liable to tail of success in their own views, and from neces- 
sity, he more likely to colonize. But in all the decent and liberal classes of Europeans, 
there is even an ardent desire to return at length to their native country ; and hardly an 
instance can he found of any person capable from his circumstances of following thiscoiu-se, 
who has deliberately chosen to make India his ultimate home. The state of native society 
there, may. no doubt, contribute to form this disposition; but the Indian climate is not 
congenial to the European constitution, and the strong endearing attachments of early days, 
with tic rational judgment of mature* years, powerfully impel the natives of this' happy 
island to their original seatf. 

The 

•' 1, 'Esprit lies Loix, T.iv. XXIV. Clinp. 3. “ consequence. There is a question concerned 

t The following remarks, milled as a pnsteript “ here, of far greater importance than the merely 
to tlie first copy of Ibis tract, and intended to “ commercial one of an open or a restricted trade 
apply to the subject ot I lie Company’s charter, “to India; it is a question that involves in it 
then about |o he renewed, it may still not be “ the welfare, both of Groat Britain and of our 
improper to insert here. “ Asiatic possessions. 

" l.est the scope ol these observations should “ If tho subjects of this country are permitted, 
“ he misunderstood, tho writer begs leave to do- “ at their pleasure, to visit those possessions ns 
dare, that he is no advocate for any system “ they may our American colonies, (hough pro- 
“ "J intercourse between this eounlrv amt our “ fessedly but for the purposes of traffic, great 
•• Eastern territories, which shall give Europeans “numbers <:f them will settle; for mercantile 
" 1111 unlimited Ircialqm of entrance then* ; hut “ transactions must entail residence, because it 
“ would must earnestly deprecate all schemes, of “ will bo impossible for a governmentto say, that 
“ which such unlimited freedom should bo the “ all such transactions shall bo closed, and the 
“ professed basis, or the actual, though uuiivowcd “ parties be gone within a certain time, or to take 
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The other idea, which makes oar Indian power to depend at length on provincial officers 
and soldiers, proceeds upon the supposition of previous unrestrained colonization, which has 
just been shown to be needless and inadmissible, and upon other imagined changes, into the 
probability of which we need not now examine. For upon any hypothesis compatible with 
our retention of the country, it is not conceivable how we should ever be exposed to the 
danger here alleged. Is it not among the first prerogatives of government to select its 
military servants ? What inducement could possibly arise to transfer the delicate and 
important trust of military command from the natives of this country to those less connected 
with it ? Do we act thus with our American colonies, peopled by subjects of the British 
race ? As we now ultimately depend not only on British officers, but on British troops, so, in 
the opinion of most competent judges, an opinion which appears to be indisputably solid and 
important, ought toe to do in all time to come*. 

Among the articles unreasonably crowded into the objection now to be examined, arc those 
which state the people as becoming, in consequence of some future supposed events aud com- 
binations, dissatisfied at the payment of a foreign tribute, and with subjection to a foreign 
country. Is it to bo thought, that, such ideas are then only to have existence, or that the 
people have in any past time been contented under the dominion of strangers? Surely not. 
The only point for consideration here is, their comparative acquiescence in this condition 
under their present circumstances, and under those which it is assumed may hereafter arise. 

We shall now enter upon the consideration of the objection itself ; and the first tilings which 
attract onr attention here, are the foundation on which the whole of this objection rests, and 
the principle upon which it proceeds. Th & foundation is pure hypothesis , or conjecture ; and 
hypothesis supported by no real experience of any case similar to the one assumed to happen, 
nor by any just analogy. Some general apprehension, prepossession or unexomined suspicion, 
suggests the possibility of certain events ; and to this suggestion, without any satisfaction 
concerning the premises on which it is advanced, or the conclusion deduced from it, without 
regard to all the other relations of the subject in question, we arc required to give our assent. 
The principle of the objection, at least equally remarkable, is plainly no other than this, that 
to prevent the remotest chance of such consequences as the proposed improvements might 

produce. 


“ cognizance in this manner of the conduct of 
“ every individual ; and if such a measure were 
“ at first attempted, it would not continue any 
“ time. All the lines of trade and manufactures 
“ would soon be overstocked, and then mon would 
“ seek to fasten themselves on the soil. Coloni- 
“ zation would therefore very soon commence in 
“ Iudia, especially in Bengal ; those whom uncon- 
“ trolled enter prizes in commerce would carry 
“ thither, would see a rich soil, apprehend great 
“ scope for exertions, and regard the natives as a 
“ subjected people, feeble, timid, and contempti- 
“ ble ; all things would tempt them, and many, 

“ both agents and seamen, would remain. But the 
“ increase of Europeans there would not be re- 
“ gulated by the gradual progress of colonial 
“ industry. Multitudes of the needy aud the idle, 

“ allured by the fame of that country, and eager 
“ to seize novel privileges, would flock thither at 
“ once. Britain would, in a short space, be 
“ thinned of inhabitants, and those eastern pro- 
“ vinces filled with a new race of adventurers, 

“ many of them low and licentious. Being there, 

“ they must subsist ; they would spread them- 
“ selves throughout the country, would run into 
“ the inland trade, fix themselves wherever they 
“ could on the lands, domineer over the natives, 

“ harass, extrude, exasperate them, and at length 
“ provoke them to plots and insurrection j they 
“ would bo bold and assuming towards our 
“ own government there ; its present form cal- 
“ culated chiefly for the natives, would not bo 
“ sufficiently coercive in such a new stnte of 
“ tilings, and hardly any government which wo 
“ could maintain in that quarter, would controul 
“ swarms of Europeans, thus let loose, and ani- 
“ mated by the spirit of adventure and acquisi- 
“ hon. Nor would the emigrations be confined 
“ to onr countrymen only. If we tolerate tho 
“ practico of free colonization in India, peo- 
“ I’lp from all the nations in Europe, would resort 
“ thither, mix with other subjects, and aggravate 
“ the mischiefs of such an invading system. In 
“ a certain degree, we should have that lawless 
“ destructive scene acted over again, which tho 
>' Spaniards exhibited when they first poured 
(445.) 1 
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“ into America. It was thus that tho Portuguese 
“ power in the East declined. The intolerable 
“ licence of the roving adventurers of that nation 
“ rendered them odious to the natives, and arru- 
“ ed the coasts and islands of India against them, 
“ so that weakened before, they fell an easy prey 
“ to the Dutch. Ami thus too, we should our- 
“ selves be exposed, perhaps at no distant period, 
“ to tho danger of general convulsion ami revolt 
“ in those possessions, which prudently guarded 
“ and cultivated, may under the favour of Pro - 
“ videnee, to conciliate which should ho our first 
“ care, be preserved for ages to our great, advan- 
“ tnge and the happiness of their native inlta- 
“ bitauts. 

“ The question now therefore, wilh respect to 
“ these possessions, is not, whether all British 
“ subjects shall have a right to irado thither in 
“ their own persons, hut, whether the natives 
“ shall be protected from being overrun and op- 
“ pressed by foreigners. A different cause re- 
“ commends, that the intercourse with these pro- 
“ vinces be still carried on by one national organ, 
“ like tho India Company. At first, such a col- 
“ leetivo body was preferred, as a bettor defence 
“ against tho arbitrary and rapacious temper of 
“ the native governments. Nmv that the eoun- 
“ tries arc our own, such a limited channel is also 
“ preferable, to save this nation, and our Asiatic 
<: subjects, from (he evils which might accrue 
“ from too great a transfusion of tho people of 
“ Europe among tho Hindoos." 

* If, upon premises very opposite to those on 
which the objections wc arc now answering are 
grounded, a doubt should he started of the pro- 
priuty of keeping any peoplo perpetually under 
foreign rule, this would lie to agitato a question 
involving the right of conquest, anti the nature 
of government ; but it might perhaps be sufficient 
to reply, that wo can foresee no period in which 
we may not govern our Asiatic subjects, more 
happily for them than they can bo governed by 
themselves or any other power ; ami doing this 
wc should not expose them to needless diuigei 
front without mitl from witlkin, by giving the 
military power into their hands. 
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produce, our Asiatic subjects must be for ever held, in the same state of ignorance and error 
in which they now are. “ Give them not,’’ says the unstrained sense of this objection, 
“ the lierht of true religion, teach them not a better system of morals, provide no stated 
“ means for their public or private instruction, impart not to them our knowledge of nature, 
« be not liberal to them, even in communicating the principles of our arts ; afford them, in 
« 1V W ord, no benefit whatever of light and improvement, lest our interest should in some 
“ future period suffer ; keep them blind and wretched for all generations, lest our authority 
“ should be shaken, or our supremacy over them incur the slightest possiblo risk.” Surely 
those who nmy have inconsiderately lent themselves to this objection, will not, upon a clear 
deliberate view of its principles, seek to justify or to contend for it. A Christian nation cannot 
possibly maintain or countenance such a principle. To do so would be virtually to trample 
upon every sentiment which we profess in religion or in morals. It would be to make 
ourselves parties in all the impositions of the Brahminical system, and in effect to hold with 
its priests, the doctrine of Demetrius*, “ by this craft, we have our -wealth.” To enlarge 
upon so very obvious an argument must be unnecessary. 

Resides the series of effects which the objection professedly supposes, certain other positions 
are tacitly comprehended in it, which next claim our notice. It implies, that the establishment 
of Christianity in a country may, on the whole, prove unfavourable, or less favourable than 
some other religious institution, to good government ; that its efficacy may,' on the whole, 
be inferior in securing the subordination, obedience, and attachment of the people, and the 
authority of the sovereign. Since reason, experience, and general consent, have fully decided 
against this position, it would be superfluous and unbecoming to enter into any refutation of 
it. It is certainly one of the grossest misconceptions of the nature and tendency of the religion 
of the Gospel, which is known to afford precepts, motives, and encouragements to lawful 
submission and good order, infinitely more powerful and efficacious than those of any other 
system. Its real genius is so contrary to licentiousness and anarchy, that as we have seen in 
a late memorable instance, their triumph can be raised only upon its extinction. If we would 
read the judgment of enlightened Europe upon this subject in a single sentence, the cele- 
brated author already quoted, who spent a long life in profound and certainly unbigoted 
investigations into the nature of different systems of religion and law, may supply it. “ True 
“ Christians,” says lie, “ must be citizens thoroughly enlightened respecting their duties, 
“ with the greatest zeal for fulfilling them ; the more they feel the obligations of religion, 
“ the more must they be sensible of what they owe to their country. The principles of 
“ Christianity well engraven on the heart, must be infinitely stronger than the false honour 
“ of monarchies, the human virtues of republics, and the servile fear of despotic states 

The objection implies also, that rather than expose ourselves to the possibility of suffering 
future evils, which it is assumed Christianity might ultimately introduce, we should forego 
great advantages which are confessedly within our reach. The probability of effecting con- 
siderable improvements is not denied; it is, on the contrary, supposed; and this supposition 
constitutes the very ground of resistance. “ Though the field be spacious, and much might 
“ be done, attempt not to benefit either your subjects or yourselves, lest, success should, at 
“ some very distant day, be abused. Let us not do moral good, that political evil may not 
“ come.” Such is the language of the objection; an acquiescence in the propriety of which, 
since the duty of aiming at those salutary meliorations has been sufficiently established, 
would imply this further notion, “ that the way of duty is not, on the whole, the way of 
prosperity.” It is enough to have pointed out these exceptionable positions. 

But another still remains to be mentioned, which goes to the essence of the present 
subject. The objection silently assumes, “ that, in a system opposite to the one proposed 
“ in this essay, must consist our future safety and stability in India.” The high importance 
of this proposition, not surely one of such intuitive evidence as to command instant assent, 
entitles it to particular consideration; but that consideration will be more conveniently 
bestowed, after we have viewed the direct matter of the objection, to which we now 
proceed. 

It alleges then, the probability of the utmost possible success from the adoption of a system 
of improvement, and the greatest possible abuse of that success. We have no design to 
exaggerate the effects or events which arc necessary to justify these large conjectures ; but. 
we apprehend, that upon any reasonable estimate of them, they will be found to form a long 
series of stages, not only in the advancing, but also in the descending scale of human society ; 
for no partial change in the people, either with respect to opinions or to numbers, seems 
adequate to the production of them. Let us endeavour therefore, to trace the career which 
is thus imagined, and to expand to the view, the various gradations of that ample progression 
by which wc are to be conducted through greatness to decline. First, the diffusion of a 
foreign language, of foreign opinions and ai-ts, of a spirit and religion the most dissimilar to 
those of the natives, who are a people exceedingly numerous, and from remote antiquity 
peculiarly attached to their own customs and notions ; next a large increase of agriculture, 
manufactures, commerce; with new wants, tastes, and luxuries; a great demand for English 
productions and fashions ; and a gradual separation from neighbouring nations, in whom these 
changes, probably misrepresented to them, would beget disgust aud aversion to the converted 
Hindoos. The objection must imply moreover, not only the rise of just notions of civil liberty, 
but that they have become deeply rooted in a country where despotism seems to have been in 
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all ages, and to be still, the natural and only idea of government ;* it must imply vigour and 
unanimity to assert, this liberty; then (before it can be abused) the possession aud enjoy- 
ment of it; after this, a progress to licentiousness; and lastly, the violent dissolution of 
their connection with their sole protector, in the midst of nations become hostile to them, 
without a rational prospect of improving their situation, if they throw themselves upon the 
support of other European or native powers, or of maintaining independence if they stood 
alone. 

To what distant age, may we not now ask, does this immense process lead ns ? If we even 
contract it to any space winch an objector could urge as at all commensurate to the assumed 
consequences, should we still, in reasoning upon such conjectural delineations, stand upon 
any solid foundation ? Would we act in serious and great concerns, even of private, indi- 
vidual import, upon such precarious remote contingencies ? Do they not set us afloat upon 
the ocean of possibilities, where the prospect, extended so far as to become wholly indistinct, 
confounds sea and sky, and, in interspersed clouds of many shades, gives fancy easily to 
discover formidable promontories and rocks ? 

But if we look to known realities, to some of the many and great obstacles which will 
stand in the way of any such political revolution as is imagined, we shall be at a loss to give 
any sober satisfactory account of the manner in which they are to be removed. We insist 
not on the difficulty of disseminating, only by just and rational means, a now religion, 
opposed by inveterate habits and prejudices. The friends of that scheme, indeed, dare not 
speak of success, with the confidence which the language of the objection seems to favour; 
yet they are not without hope; and they are animated by a conviction, that even a partial 
diffusion of Christianity, would improve the whole mass of society. But if we impure, for 
instance, into the probable period of the general abolition of castes, which allowing it ever 
to happen, must be conceived, in the natural order of things, to precede some other sup- 
posed changes, what place shall we assign to it? Some point., we may venture to say, not 
within our ken ; and beyond which, it seems vain to stretch our political solicitude iu so 
changeable a world as this, wherein political prediction is so often baffled ; perhaps indeed 
because it is so seldom connected with present duty. Supposing, however, the tendency of 
events to be towards such an abolition, wc may conclude, that the progress to it will be 
gradual. With the institution of castes, are blended not only religious doctrines and legal 
privileges, but the whole system of Hindoo manners. Deep-rooted prejudices, combined 
with strong interests and immemorial habits, cannot reasonably be expected to give way to 
sudden impressions. The entire manners and usages of a people do not change at once. 
The institution, therefore, will not be deprived of its power by any violent rupture or con- 
vulsion. And even after the doctrine of castes shall have lost its religious authority, and 
its tyrannical influence in society, (still arguing on the supposition that these things may 
happen,) the manners which it contributed to form, will, in a considerable degree, and for 
a certain time, remain. Among the Malabar converts to Christianity, distinctions of caste 
have not lost all their force ; the habit of separation, the repulsive feelings, the secluding 
reserves, which spring from that source, though abated, still exist, in some degree perhaps 
analogous to the ceremonial prejudices of the first Christian Jews. As long as a principle 
of this nature remains in society, preventive as it will hoof an intercommunion in marriages 
and professions, no formidable political association is likely to arise. Heuce as the decline 
of the iustitutiou of castes will be slow and imperceptible, so the moment of its expiration 
will be unperceived ; subsequent observation only will discover that it is past : therefore 
neither can this change be a signal for new events. 

The grand danger with which the objection alarms us is, that the communication of the 
Gospel and of European light, may probably be introductive of a popular form of govern- 
ment and the assertion of independence. Upon what grounds is it inferred, that, these effects 
must follow in any case, especially in the most unlikely case of the Hindoos ? The establish- 
ment of Christianity in a country, does not necessarily bring after it a free political constitu- 
tion. The early Christians made no attempts to change forms of government; the spirit of 
the Gospel does not encourage even any disposition which might lead to such attempts. 
Christianity has been long the religion of many parts of Europe, aud of various protestant 
states, where the form of government is not popular. It is its peculiar excellence, and an 
argument of its intended universality, that i t may subsist under different forms of government, 
and in all render men lmppy, and even societies flourishing ; whereas the Mahomedan and 
Hindoo systems are built upon the foundation of political (Tepotism, and adapted, in various 
instances, only to the climates that gave them birth. Christianity seeks moral good, and 
general happiness. It does not, in the pursuit of these objects, erect a peculiar political 
system ; it views politics through the safe medium of morals, aud subjects them to the laws 
of universal rectitude. 

Nor are we to expect, that Christianity is entirely to supersede the effects of physical causes. 
The debilitating nature of the climate of our Eastern territories, and its unfavourable inf luence 
upon the human constitution, have been already mentioned, f and by others represented in 
strong colours: “ Notwithstanding,” says the celebrated historian of the British Transactions 
m Hindostan, “ the general effeminacy of character which is visible in all the Indians througk- 
“ out tire empire, the natives of Bengal are still of weaker frame, and more enervated dispo- 

“ sition, 

* The government of the Seeks, though it I less tho aristocratic connection of the Makrntta 
have more of an aristocratic or republican form, chiefs, 
seems no real exception to this observation, still | f Chap. III. pp. 39, &c. 
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« sition, than those of any other province ; bodily strength, courage, and fortitude, are 
« unknown ; even the labour of the common people is totally void of energy ; and they ar 0 
« of a stupidity, which neither wishes, nor seems to be capable of extending its operations 
« into any variety of mechanical dexterity. All those of the better castes, who are not fixed 
« t0 the loom, are bred to the details of traffic and money, in which their patience and per- 
“ severance are as great as their detestation of danger, and aversion to bodily fatigue.”* 
From this sti-iking description ought to be expected the military tribes, to whom it will no t 
properly apply ; and the general features, we must take the liberty to say, are overcharged: 
but having made due allowances on these accounts, the picture will certainly possess no faint 
resemblance of the original. 

Indolence, pusillanimity, insensibility, as they proceed not wholly from physical sources, 
would be at least partially corrected by moral improvement ; but the influences of a tropical 
sun would still be oppressive. The slight structure of the human body, with its ordinary 
concomitants, still forming the taste to a vegetable diet, would ill second ardent designs, even 
if the mind were vigorous enough to conceive them. In the early formation of the relations 
and habits of domestic life, which modify, in no inconsiderable degree, the Hindoo character, 
there would be no material innovation. The nature of the country adds to the effects of 
the climate. It is unfavourable for long journeys; and the Hindoos, in general a remotely 
inland people, have a strong aversion to the sea ; even the air of it is offensive to them. 
They are thus deprived of all the advantages which the intercourses of navigation, and an 
accpuiintance with the world at large, would procure to them. Nor is there the least 
probability, that they will ever become maritime ; and as little likely are they to become 
in other respects, an enterprising people. More calculated for passive suffering than for 
arduous attempts, they little love such exertions as freedom demands, and wish rather to be 
protected, than to have the trouble of protecting themselves. 

Where then is the rational ground for apprehending, that such a race will ever become 
turbulent for English liberty ? A spirit of English liberty is not to be caught from a written 
description of it, by distant and feeble Asiatics especially. It was not originally conceived 
nor conveyed by a theoretical scheme. It has grown in the succession of ages from the 
active exertions of the human powers : and perhaps can be relished only by a people thus 
prepared. Example is more likely to inspire a taste for it than report: but the nations of 
Europe have seen that liberty and its great effects, without being led to the imitation of it; 
for the French revolution proceeds not upon its principles ; it is an eruption of atheism and 
anarchy. 

The English inhabiting our settlements in India, have no share in the British government 
there. Some are employed as servants of the Public, but no one possesses any legislative 
right. Why then should we give to the natives, even if they aspired to it, as it is unlikely 
that they will thus aspire, what we properly refuse to our own people ? The British inhabi- 
tants would be extremely averse to such a participation. Our Government, as it is now 
constituted, interests Europeans in its support, without the danger which colonization might 
ultimately incur, their views of establishment and of final comfort centering in the mother 
country. 

The conduct of the British American colonies has raised, in some minds, confused sur- 
misings and apprehensions of the possibility of similar proceedings on the part of our Indian 
provinces. These alarms are easily caught by such persons, as shrink from the idea of what- 
ever might have a remote tendency to advance our Asiatic subjects in the scale of human 
beings ; conceiving, (with what political truth may perhaps hereafter appear - ,) that the more 
entirely they continue in their present ignorance, superstition, and degradation, the more 
secure is our dominion over themf. But never surely were apprehensions more destitute 

of 


* Part II, page 5th, of the History of Military 
Transactions, &c. by Mr. Orme, an author well 
entitled to the high rank lie holds in public esti- 
mation, by his generally just and comprehensive 
views of tlio subjects which he treats, the clear- 
ness, accuracy, vigour, and dignity of his narra- 
tion ; but not appealed to in the former part of 
this Tract in the account there given of the state 
of society among the Hindoos, from an idea 
that, ho had not any large opportunities of inti- 
mately' observing the conduct and manners of 
the middling and lower classes, who live remote 
from European intercourse. 

t From the mischief which lias recently been 
done in this country, by the dissemination of per- 
nicious publications among tlio lower people, 
some persons seems inclined to think, that it 
would be better for the national security and 
tranquillity, if that class of tlio community re- 
ceived no education. As this opinion touches 
very nearly the main argument which is main- 
tained in the present Tract, the writer, though 
conscious that noither his ability, nor the limited 
space of a note, can do justice to the subject, 
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hopes lie shall be pardoned in throwing out a few 
observations upon it. 

Springing probably from much better motives 
than the old exploded maxim, that “ ignorance is 
“ the mother of devotion,” it nevertheless seems 
to go upon a principle of a similar kind ; it seems 
to imply, that “ignorance is the surest source of 
“ obedience." But it is presumed, that neither 
history nor reason will justify such a position, in 
any sound Bense, or indeed in any sense at nil, 
unless a government could be supposed to confino 
all the knowledge of a country to itself. Know- 
ledge lias been said, with apparent truth, to be 
a species of power. The, knowing have power over 
th ^ignorant ; even thcpretence oj knowledge, where 
ignorance, only is opposed to it, has a similar advan- 
tage ; and knowledge, like other kinds of power, 
the more exclusively it is possessed, the more it 
maybe mado an instrument of abuse. Lithe 
dark nges, when the stock of learning and infor- 
mation was comparatively little, and that link 
wassliared only among a few, the abuses of know- 
ledge and of protended knowledge, and the ill 
consequences of those abuses, were greater thn“ 
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of solid foundation. There is, nnd there ever must he, an essential dissimilarity between the — 

two cases. The Americans were, in fact, Englishmen, (with some infusion of "foreign Euro- “°' l ' 

pcans, which may have contributed to alienate the colonies from this country,) they possessed j n ■ 

all the energy of the European character, all the lights of Europe ; they were born in a tern- paving the Con- 

perate ‘lition of our 

Asiatic Subjects. 


they liftvo been in more enlightened times. In I 
our own country, what numerous and gross uvils 
prevailed in society from these causes ? Corrupt \ 
churchmen and ambitious nobles, (who had tlio 
credit of superior intelligence ns well as the 
honour of superior rank,) led the common people 
within their respective spheres, as they pleased. 
The common people indeed, had then n spirit of 
implicit obedience, but it subjected them con- 
tinually to the impositions of those who assumed 
the direction of them, nnd generally to the detri- 
ment of the nation at large. Hence the history 
of this island, prior to the Reformation, exhibits 
a frequent, succession of internal convulsions. 
The grand event introduced new light ; and it 
was diffused among the lower orders, whoso in- 
struction became thenceforth an object of par- 
ticular care. The consequences were, greater 
internal order, peace, and stability ; thence 
sprung enlarged industry, adventurous enter* 
prises, and all the long succession of prosperity 
which this country lias enjoyed. 

We have advanced to aliigh degree of improve- 
ment in sciences and arts, in all the conveniences 
and enjoyments of civil life. Vast commerce lias 
brought vast wealth ; and wealth has been fol- 
lowed by its too inseparable attendant, corruption 
of manners. Our old solid principles, which were 
the foundation of our greatness, have been gra- 
dually falling into disregard and neglect. They 
might have been well enough in our humbler be- 
ginnings, or in a less liberal age ; but increased 
lights, greater elevation, and a fullness ofullmenns 
of gratification,, have seemed to many to plead 
first for relaxation, and then for the admission of 
other principles allowing a suitable enlargement 
in indulgences without fear. Thisspirit hasspread 
through tlio whole mass of society. Writings nnd 
representations have helped the diffusion of it. 
Its effects have been visible on morals, and on tlio 
happiness of private life. Reverence for religion 
and forgovernmeut has decayed. Both have been 
insidiously attacked from time to time ; and at 
length, as the more mature produce of this spirit, 
sonic, disdaining the measured advances hitherto 
made in nnpriueipliiig men, nnil encouraged by 
the fatal consummation of alike career in a neigh- 
bouring country, have openly nnd furiously at- 
tempted tliesubversionof all legitimate authority, 
human and divine. The incendiary torch nnd the 
secret mine, have been industrially employed to 
destroy the venerable fabrics of our religion ami 
our constitution. Seditious and atheistical writ- 
ings, superlative in the impudence of their false- 
hood, have been particularly adapted to the vulgar 
taste ; ami obviously, because the ignorance of the 
vulgar exposes them to easier imposition, ns tho 
too general example which they had long seen 
around them, predisposed them to progressive 
boldness in licentiousness. Then it is, that some 
men seeing the foundations of our political exist- 
ence thus attacked, begin to argue iron) the abuse 
of a thing against its use, and to think it would 
be better for the community, that the lower 
people should not be instructed even to read, as 
by such privation they would, it is conceived, bo 
inaccessible to infect ion from the press. 

But in fact, the evils of which we complain, 
originate in no small degree from the ignorance 
that has naturally followed the dereliction of 
right principles. The symptoms indicate a method 
of cure contrary to that which is proposed. The 
habit is diseased ; the disorder, too deep to be 
reached externally, requires that the application 
(M5.) 


be directed in its source. A return to ignorance 
may hasten the destruction of a society become 
corrupt through refinement, but can hardly con- 
tribute to restore it to soundness. At our ad- 
vanced stage of improvement, it must be vain to 
imagine, that any retrograde movement we could 
effect in knowledge, would avail to secure the 
common mind Ironi agitations and commotions. 

If any scheme of that kind even succeeded so far 
as to confine knowledge again among a smaller 
number, it could not reach to such characters ns 
are now zealous to loosen and root out all received 
opinions in religion and government ; but they 
would, on the contrary, lie able to do more mis- 
chief than they effect now, because tint more 
profound were the ignorance of tlm multitude, 
tho more scope would there be, as in the dark 
ages, for tho arts and activity of wicked men to 
work upon their credulity. Of this France lias 
furnished a recent instance, too memorable to bo 
ever forgotten. The want of knowledge nnd 
principle among the lower classes, left them 
a prey to Jacobinical impostures ami delusions, 
by which they were hurried nt once into the 
atrocities of anarchy and atheism. 

It is not then by exposing our common people, 
unarmed anti defenceless, to the daring blasphe- 
mies and sophistries of the preachers of impiety 
and sedition, that we can hope to keep them quiet. 
Our security lies, and lies only, in diffusing good 
instruction and right principles aiming them. In 
this too, the French revolutionists Imvc afforded a 
lesson, which may suggest .something useful to us. 
They endeavour that the minds of the people 
may not remain in that unfurnished state, of 
winch they made advantage ; but that the young 
especially, may bo imbued with the touets and 
prejudices favourable to their cause. 

It is perhaps a mistake to suppose, that tho 
common people among us, who have been most 
prone to tumult nnd disorder, arc such nscun read 
nnd write, or that the tendencies to commotion 
which have appeared, are tube ascribed to any de- 
gree of education possessed by that class. Besides 
that one render in a circle or in a village would 
be sufficient to disseminate what was level to the 
vulgar understanding and acceptable to vulgar 
prejudices, anil that the lower vnnks are more 
affected by wlmt they see or hear, than by what 
they read ; those tendencies have chiefly mani- 
fested themselves in large towns, nbmmdingwith 
manufacturers, or idle vagabomlsdestitutn of cha- 
racter or qualities sufficient, to procure an honest 
livelihood, and it is therefore fair to presume the 
least instructed part of the .community. The ma- 
nufacturer^ generally put to work when yet chil- 
dren, often receive no education. "When grown 
up, they arc, not unlVequcHtly congregated in 
large numbers, sometimes without due attention 
to decorum ; they encourage each other in vice ; 
and the gains id their labour enable them to puss 
the time of relaxation, in which they commonly 
include wlmt ought to be allowed to sacred pur- 
poses, in dissolute indulgence. Among people of 
this character, there is combustible matter al- 
ready prepared for the designs of those who seek 
to kindle discontent and disturbance, lint the 
writer of those observations bad occasion, not 
long ago, to sec u contrast to this description, in 
a populous country parish. In that district there 
were very few persons of sufficient age, wlmeould 
not rend. Tho people were in general sober, 
decent, regular in their attendance on public 
worship j ami in the course of twenty preceding 
1 4 " )•«“•«. 
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- -- ; perate climate, nursed in the largest principles of freedom ; nay, the seeds of republicanism 

N0, *• W ere sown in the first formation of the leading colonies. _ They had already a popular govern- 
Mv Prnnt’o State inent. They were inured to arms, to hardships, and toils. The spirit of improvement ani- 
of Society in Asia mated them in a thousand different lines. They were expert seamen ; their country abounded 
' J ' in excellent harbours; and in their geographical situation they were (with the exception of 

one or two of our detached, more recently settled colonics) the sole civilized people iu a great 
tract of continent, which seemed to offer to them the tempting prospect of becoming there 
the only political power. With all this, they were near enough to our insidious enemies to 
be constantly instigated to resistance by their arts, and effectually aided by their arms and 
resources. To what one of these many particulars, shall we discover a parallel among our 
Hindoo subjects ? To none, as they now are; and in various important points, no resem- 
blance is ever to be expected. The origin, the physical character and condition, the intel- 
lectual, moral, and political state of the Hindoos, have already appeared in the course of this 
essay to he totally different. On their local circumstances only, it remains to say, in addition 
to what was before intimated, a few words. If they were ever “ to exalt the spear of enmity ” 
against their ancient masters, they would do so almost environed by Hindoos, whose faith 
they had renounced, and to whom their apostacy would have rendered them odious. Could 
they trust such neighbours as allies, or resist, them ns enemies ? What their interest would 
obviously require them to avoid, surely we have no right to assume that they would be so 

unwise 


years, one instance of the commission of a capital 
crime among them had not occurred. The doc- 
trines of Paine found little to work upon in such 
a Community ; the Bible was reverenced there, 
and every man kept steadily within his own 
place. 

But wo are not left in this case to smaller 
instances of individual observation. An experi- 
ment has been going on upon a large scale for 
a long scries of years, in the sight of tire whole 
nation, in the two countries of Ireland and Scot- 
land. The common classes of the former country 
have unhappily been too generally kept in igno- 
rance to the present day; and arc not the conse- 
queuccs most obvious and most serious ? How 
lamentably are the lower people there distin- 
guished by vicious, turbulent, and lawless pro- 
ceedings ? In what division of the British 
dominions has tliero appeared so great a pro- 
pensity to embrace democratic, disorganizing 
principles ? And it is observable, that these 
principles, and the barbarities of which wo hear 
so much, have prevailed chiefly in remoter, less 
enlightened parts of the kingdom, whilst the 
vicinities of Dublin .Cork, and other considerable 
places moru civilized by knowledge, have been 
more orderly and quiet. Scotland, on the con- 
trary, has been remarkable for attention to the 
instruction of the lower classes of its inhabitants, 
and they have, in general, been distinguished for 
near two centuries past by a spirit of sobriety and 
order. In the more remote inaccessible parts of 
that country, whither, obstructed by particular 
causes, light penetrated more slowly, regularity 
and good order were also of later establishment ; 
but the natives of those divisions, misguided into 
excess on some occasions now long past, have 
since been ns eminent lor a quiet and peaceable 
demeanor at home, sis for standing numerously 
in the foremost ranks of those who have bled for 
the interest and the honour of this country in 
every quarter of the globe ; and at the present 
critical juncture have come conspicuously for- 
ward, in many bands, for the support of our con- 
stitution and our religion, against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic. 

Indeed, if we were even to set aside the con- 
sideration of religion, and the good principles 
it inculcates, and to regard knowledge merely 
us power, or as an instrument of civilization, 
we might safely rest the present question upon 
this ground. The diffusion of knowledge would, 
in the end, render a nation more disposed to 
check the admission of disorganizing principles. 
Doctrines it is admitted, while new, might make, 
as they often do, an irregular impression ; but at 
length those irregularities would be corrected by 


good sense and reflection ; and surely literature, 
even in its lowest stages, must bo allowed to be 
more favourable to the production of good sense 
and reflection than ignorance. 

But when we take into the question the influ- 
ence of religion and all its salutary principles, 
certainly no one who considers their force and 
tendency can hesitate how to decide. Christianity 
was given to be “a light to the world;” ignorance 
is declared in the inspired writings to be one of 
the leading causes of the ruin of the Jewish 
nation, and of the vices of the Heathen. The 
ancientPharisees were condemned by the Author 
of our religion for taking away the key of know- 
ledge, that is, the use of the Scriptures from the 
people ; which also has been eminently the sin of 
the Romish Church. It is, on the contrary, 
a stated prayer of the Church of England, that, 
the people may so read the word of God as duly 
to profit by it ; and as that word “ thoroughly 
furnishes” those who submit to it “for all good 
works," so where else shall we find such pointed 
authoritative precepts for the duo regulation, 
order, and peace of society ? “ Put the people 
“ in mind to be subject to principalities and poteen, 
“ atid to obey magistrates, not only for fear of 
” human punishment, but for conscience sake; to 
“ submit to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s 
“ sake, whether it bo to the king as supreme, or to 
“governors as sent by him, for so is the will of 
‘ ‘ God. Prayers, are to be made for Kings, and all 
“ in authority, that we may lead a quiet and peace- 
“ able/i/e, in all godliness and honesty. Christians 
“ are commanded to study to be quiet and to mind 
“ their oivn business, to fear God and the King, 
“ and not to meddle with those who are given 
“ to change.” 

Those therefore, who would, by withholding 
the knowledge of letters from the vulgar, abridge 
the uso of the scriptures, would in fact aid tho 
views of such as wish to overthrow our Christian 
faith and our civil establishment. If there bonny 
who misuse the doctrines of the Gospel, by teach- 
ing a w'ild and shallow religion, which may indeed 
too easily connect with political error and disor- 
der, the remedy must assuredly be, in this or in 
any similar case, not to leave the field entirely to 
mistaken guides, but more strenuously to oppose 
error by truth ; and if the same zeal, the snmo 
personal interest, with which tho emissaries of se- 
dition have laboured, wore universally employed 
oil the other side, rationally and solidly to incul- 
cate right principles and wholesome instructions, 
we might comfortably hope, that the attempts of 
domestic and foreign enemies to excite internal 
troubles among us would end in their disappoint' 
ment and disgrace. 
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unwise ns to commit. And if they called in the assistance of an European power, would 
they thus obtain independence, or only change one master for another ? On all the coast 
of Himlostau there are but three or four good ports, and these at great distances from each 
other ; though the shore is in many places accessible to an invading force, and there are 
some tolerable harbours in the islands of the Bay of Bengal, of which an enemy could take 
great advantage. Now if the Hindoos could be renovated in every other particular, no 
assignable period can be imagined for their acquiring and practising the art of navigation ; 
ambtherefore thoso of them now subject to Great Britain must, in their supposed new 
circumstances, not only continue to need the supply of many wants from that country, but 
always be exposed to the hostile approaches of the navies of Europe. By a people so cir- 
cumstanced, it does not appear how independence is attainable. They must, in effect, be 
at the mercy of the strongest maritimo power-. Whilst therefore, we continue to he that 
power, it is rather to be expected that their own interest, and the preference which then- 
imitation of our manners will have given us over other European nations, will jointly 
induce them to remain safe under our protection ; as these motives, on their part, will 
strengthen us in India against European invaders, and so contribute to maintain our naval 
superiority at home ; which superiority, in the present state of our Hindoo subjects, is 
still more necessary for the preservation of our Eastern possessions, than it would be on 
the supposed approximation of that people to the British character. 

It may now be fair to inquire into the propriety with which that species of doubt or 
apprehension, which has just been considered, insinuates, as it does, some moral relation 
between the American revolution, and such principles as are proposed to be introduced 
among our Indian subjects. Is it to be supposed, that if the Americans, being in their 
physical character, their local and political circumstances, the same, had professed Malio- 
medanism, or any pagan religion, they would not have been at least, equally prone to a 
revolution ? If we bad maintained in America, the same kind of despotic government 
which has prevailed in the East, where the sovereign, when dispatching a viceroy to a 
distant province, could seldom know that he should not soon have to send an army to reduce 
him to obedience, will it be asserted that our authority would have been better or equally 
secured ? Bu t after all that is said of the separation of the American colonies from Great 
Britain, it is now a fact well known, that it did not spring from the general disposition, 
or the previous design of the people : in the possession of all the advantages, which have 
been enumerated, they had not become impatient for independence ; and among the reasons 
to be assigned for the attachment which then still remained among them for this country, 
may certainly be reckoned their possession of the same language and religion. 

If it be urged, that a comparison between the American colonists, and the natives of our 
Eastern territories, can be justly instituted only in considering the latter, not as they are 
at present, but as they would be after all the proposed improvements were diffused among 
them, it may be answered, that our previous statement of the effects of these improvements, 
affords matter for this comparison, so far as things contingent and unknown, can he com- 
pared with things established and known ; and that it is fair, for a double reason, to state 
the present disparity between the two races of people, first to shew the immense career 
which the Hindoos have yet to run, oven in the prosecution of such improvements as are 
attainable, and secondly to demonstrate, that in the character, situation, and circumstances 
of the Americans, at the sera of their revolution, there were radical important distinctions, 
which no improvement, on the part of the Hindoos, could annihilate ; or in other words, 
that they could never bo expected to arrive at the point at which the Americans then stood. 

Indeed those who know the country of Hindostan will probably tlrink that political 
liberty is the lust thing likely to flourish there. Though that country lins been, from 
causes of a different nature which will he hereafter noticed, always subject to revolutions 
aud convulsions ; a revolution, the idea and act of the popular mind, upon the principles, 
or rather from an abuse of the principles of civil liberty, would be as great a political 
phenomenon as the world lias exhibited, and one of which Asia has given no example. To 
bring a timid submissive people, whom the Tartars called, “worshippers of power,” up to 
the manliness of the European character, to elevate the feeblest of them, the Bengalese, to 
so high a point of energy, that like the American descendants of the British themselves, 
they should plan the daring project of an independent empire, seems to be something 
beyond what has yet been seen, or is reasonably to be expected from the effects of institu- 
tions, civil or religious, upou nations. 

Having thus considered the adverse consequences held forth by the objection, it may 
now he proper to notice more particularly, the favourable suppositions which it contains. 
•The dangers it fears, are the dangers of prosperity. If then, tins prosperity were realized, 
and the produce, the manufactures, and the riches of the country were greatly increased, ns 
according to the objection, English manners, tastes and wants, must also have become com- 
mon, would not exports thither, and the reciprocal commerce arising from the change (not 
to reckon the imposts which merchandise, now hardly taxed at all, would then easily hear) 
he proportionably augmented ? For what series of years, and with what multiplying 
powers, may we then conceive tlris augmentation to he progressive ? Large as the asser- 
tion may seem, perhaps the shortest term we could assign to it would produce an accumu- 
lation of commercial profits and advantages, more than tantamount to a very high valua- 
iou of the fee simple of our provinces, if we could suppose a sale of them to ho now made. 
And it is fair also to admit, that if the country were finally lost, our commerce might still 
, e ^ ec esaavy to it, and possibly even continuo to increaso. Sucb then would he the con- 
c usion afforded by this formidable objection ; if for the sake of argument, we were to allow 
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t-lie process described in it, to go on -without resistance to its exceptionable parts. But wo 
trust, we have already shewn, that it is not entitled to this concession, ancl that whilst it 
holds forth evils, only as distant and hypothetical, it is obliged, as the sole ground of its 
apprehension, to admit advantages to bo certain and proximate. 

' It remains now to examine one important position, already mentioned to be tacitly con- 
tained in the objection, “ that in a system, opposite to the one here proposed, must consist 
« our f u tnro safety and stability in India." Unwilling as the writer is, to enter on so delicato 
a subject, and indeed inadequate to the duo treatment of it, he feels himself called by his 
argument, to make some circumspect observations upon it. Certainly in a political view, 
the groat question which this country has to determine respecting India is, “ What are the 
« best means of perpetuating our empire there ?*”’ Not, what set of measures or line of policy 
may suit with the aspects of the day, or keep up the motion of the machine of government ; 
but upon what general principles may we best hope to make our connection with that 
country permanent, and, ns far ns we can, indissoluble ? Towards the determination of this 
question, perhaps it will he well to revert to the past history of our Indian provinces (or let 
uh say to those of Bengal in particular, the chief seat of our dominion) and to the character 
of the natives of them. The English, it is true, were at first guided in their eastern admi- 
nistration, rather by nascent events, than by abstract principles or recorded experience ; 
but however natural this may be, iu the progress to establishment, a more extended survey 
of the course of past affairs iu the acquired country, with their causes and consequences, 
may well befit the new possessors, when firmly settled in their power. It is not perhaps 
enough to exempt them from this review, that they follow a system of government widely 
different from the system of their predecessors, and are themselves a very different people. 
Aiin'ii" their Asiatic subjects, certain general properties which belong to human nature, 
and certain peculiar qualities resulting from a peculiar composition of society, may be 
expected to have a steady operation, where not controlled by stronger influences. If we 
lookback then to tho history of Bengal for five centuries, we shall find, that except in tho 
period when the Mogul empire was in its vigour, and the component parts of it thereby 
kept in pence with each other, that country has been the scene of frequent revolutions ; and 
we cannot fail to discover, that as the despotism of eastern government may be reckoned 
the first and remote principle of sucli changes, so they have immediately proceeded from 
two causes, the lawless spirit of ambitious adventure common among all the military tribes 
of Uindostim, and the nature of the general mass of the people inhabiting that region. 

The Persians and Tartars, who have poured into it from early ages, have generally been 
soldiers of fortune, who brought little with them but their swords. With these they have not 
unfrequon tly carved their way to dignity and empire. Power has been, and is their darling 
object ; nothing was scrupled by them to obtain it; the history of Mahomedan rule in 
Hindustan is full of treasons, assassinations, fratricides, even parricide is not unknown to 
it. These northern adventurers by their spirit, and pursuits, became in fact an accession, 
of more active and stronger qualities indeed, to the military division of the people of 
Hiiulostan. The. Hindoos, though held to ho less prone to the shedding of blood, have not 
however, carried their nicety far, when the prize of sovereignty or authority has been in 
question ; but among thorn, sanguinary ambition has been usually confined to the Brahmins 
and the military caste ; to the latter more. 

The military class of tho Hindoos, which in its institution lias some of the features of a 
militia, forms iu reality a great standing army of mercenaries, ready to he hired on all 
occasions, though usually not obliged to enter into actual service. Tlius the sovereign of 
a country cannot always command their assistance, whilst the existence of such a body 
may often render a domestic competitor, or a foreign enemy, formidable to him. From 
this copious source, any man of enterprise, whatever were his views or pretensions, could 
always find partisans, if he lmd funds to entertain them; the treasure of the prince has 
been often used by his servants, to biro men to despoil him also of his throne. No charac- 
ter has been so had, no cause so unjust, ns not to find an army to support it if there were 
money to pay them. The members of the military caste, conceiving themselves destined 
by their creation to fight, often take, up arms with the same indifference and indiscrimina- 
tion as a labourer takes up a spade ; insomuch that it has not been unusual to sec a 
defeated army join the standard of the victor, upon the same principle which carries the 
labourer from one employer, with whom business runs low, to another whose service and 
means lie deems more sure. The Military Mnhoiucdans (for many of the descendants of 
l lm Tartars who nettled in Hindustan fell into the lines of civil life) are equally ready ns 
the military Hindoos to engage themselves iu commotions, quarrels, and any species of 
warfare, both having always, in times of confusion, an eye to plunder. 

From this institution of a military class, the wisdom of which is surely impeached by 
the general ctfeets it has produced, the military spirit came at length to reside almost wholly 
in one portion of the people. And hence may, in part at least, have followed the abjectness 
ot tlu* inferior tribes, composing the main body of the nation, and their want of public spirit. 
However much they may, on ililforent accounts, have preferred a Hindoo to a Mahomedan 

government, 


► Some will in* ready to answer, 11 By spearing 
•* to die pimple llielr religion and law's;” and In 
I ho just 8enH(* of tho words, namely, that no vio- 
lent change in either, contrary to the senso of 
led%uip^ fflstel % i¥€W 


proposition. But what if tho religion should ho 
less favourable to our dominion than another 
system, and the people were induced voluntarily 
to make that other their religion; would not the 
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government, no instance is recollected of tlieir rising to support any native prince, or keep 
out any invader. The whole history of the Mahomednn empires in Hindustan, as well as 
the traces we have of the anterior government of the Hindoos, and what we see in modern 
days, all concur to prove the slavish disposition of that people, and them want of attach- 
ment to their rulers. 

From these several causes, the despotic genius of Eastern government, the exclusive 
hereditary allotment of the military profession to one class, and the abject character of the 
people, have proceeded the great encouragement of idividuals to the violent assumption of 
power, and the frequency of insurrections, convulsions, and revolutions in that country. 
And the same causes, though their operation may, by various circumstances, he occa- 
sionally suspended, will as long as they exist, have a tendency to produce the same effects. 
Iliudostau has alternately been united under one great head, or partitioned into many states. 
New conquerors have, in different ages, appeared on that continent, who increasing ns they 
went on, have at length, by the vast number of their followers, overwhelmed every tiling that 
opposed them. We now, indeed, see the empire of the Moguls prostrate, and may he apt 
to think, that arranged as the politics and powers of Hindostan are, the same order of 
things is not likely to return ; but it was upon the subversion of the Patan empire that the 
Moguls rose ; and may not a new adventurer, and a new horde from Tartary, establish yet 
another dynasty ? It was perfectly in the option of Nadir Shah, when he entered Delhi 
ns a conqueror, i n 1739, to nave done this*. And if one of those scourges of mankind who 
have so frequently desolated India, should again arise, sending his fame, and the idea of 
his “ happy destiny" before him, might not the multitudes collected in his progress, poured 
out at length into the remote quarter of Bengal, endanger our existence there ? Whether 
we suppose him to advance in the first Hash of conquest, or after he had given a central 
consolidation to his power, he would he hacked by the resources of a vast inland region, 
by large armies of horse, and myriads of infantry. If we now figure to ourselves the pro- 
gress of his operations, it will not bring them nearer ; it will he in order that we may be 
better guarded against them. The Tartars, unaccustomed to cope with our steady military 
gallantry and skill, might be repeatedly repulsed. Still fresh swarms of assailants might 
be brought forward, and season after season, invasion be renewed. We could bring few 
cavalry into the field ; the numerous squadrons of the enemy might waste and exhaust the 
country ; the landholders, from whom the revenues are derived, would, as is usual in Hin- 
dostan, upon the appearance of commotion, withhold the payment of their rents ; the 
produce of the districts which the enemy might occupy, they would immediately appro- 
priate ; and the credit of our government, as indeed we even now experience in times of 
exigency, would not procure us any adequate supplies. We should thus he straitened and 
embarrassed in our resources ; supicions of our stabilitj' might arise in the minds of our 
subjects, and among them would be a great number of the military caste, unemployed by 
us, and ready to make their own use of auy promising occasion. Many of those subjects, 
won by the splendour of new power, and the proud display of an imperial standard, or 
desirous of seeming an early interest, perhaps indulging new hopes from a revolution, would 
fall away from us : others would wish for a cessation of predatory vexations, at the expense 
of our expulsion. The Sepoys, whose attachment to us has appeared surprising, though 
the causes of it seem neither inexplicable nor immutable f, supplied tardily, and perhnpB 
only partially with the pay, of which the regular advance had before so conciliated them to 
our service ; and instead of being animated by the career of victory, cooped up in a dubious 
defensive warfare, might also be tempted to listen to the large offers of a dazzling leader, in 
whom their ready notions of fatalism might easily present to them a new Livy of the world. 
In such an arduous crisis, we trust that everything to be expected from bravery, fortitude, 
aud military science, would lie performed on our part ; hut must not our lasting dependence 
be chiefly on British troops, on our maritime power, and on supplies by sea ? With all 
these, it is very easy to see how oppressive, how threatening, a long struggle, maintained 
under such circumstances, possibly by aids derived from the mother country, must be to 
ua ; how much also it must shake our interests and our stability in the rest of India. Now 
in any such state of things, in auy case of the same nature, less extreme, what would he of 
more importance to us, wlmt could so effectually fortify our cause, as to have the people of 
our territories sincerely attached to our government ; to have established in their minds 
such an affectionate participation in our lot, such an union with our interests, as should 
counteract the defection, defalcations, and treachery, to lie otherwise apprehended from the 
ordinary bent and practice of tlie Asiatic character ? We should thus have the service of 
all the resources which our rich provinces contained, we should have the steady adherence 
and co-operation of the people, and in this way, might certainly confound and baffle even 
the powerful preparations of an imperial despot, to whose affairs long and spirited resistance 
might prove highly detrimental, by encouraging distant provinces which he had before over- 
run, to throw off the yoke. And how are our subjects to lie formed to a disposition thus 
favourable to us, to be changed thus in their character, butbyuewprinoiples, sentiments, and 
tastes, leading to new views, conduct, and manners ; all which would, by one and the same 
effect, identify their cause with ours, and proportionably separate them from opposite 
interests ? It is not, we may venture to affirm, from such a change, but in continuing as 
wo are, that we stand most exposed to tho dangers of political revolution. Thu objection 
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* If wo had, we might probably have still boon mere merchants in India, 
t See noto to page 25. 
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•which conceives remote evils to result from a plan of improvement, does not advert to others 
which may, in the mean time, arise from causes of a different kind. We join with it in the 
desire of securing in permanence, the fair possession this country has obtained (more, it 
may ho concluded, by the over-ruling dispensation of Providence, than by any scheme of 
man ) but differ as to the means. To us it appears, that nothing promises so fair for the 
cml proposed, as engaging the attachment and regard of the people, and removing those 
causes which have hitherto made them so acquiescent in every change. It was this passive 
temper, joined to the expectations which many might entertain from the deposition of the 
reigning Nabob, that contributed to our easy acquisition of the country ; hut the same 
tcmper'would render our hold of it less sure in any arduous contest. At present, we are 
every way different from the people whom we hold in subjection ; different in country, in 
language,' in manners, in customs, in sentiments, and in religion ; their interest also, for the 
reasons mentioned in the early part of this memoir, they must conceive to be different from 
ours. What then can be a healing principle with regard to all these points, but a principle 
of immilaiion, a common-bond, which shall give to both parties the reality and the con- 
viction of mutual benefit from the connection ? Without an uniting principle, a conjoining 
tic of this nature, we can suppose the country to he, in fact, retained only by mere power ; 
hut in the same decree that an identity of sentiments and principles would be established, 
we should exhibit a sight new in the region of Hindostan, a people nctivoly attached, 
cordially affected to their government, and thus augmenting its strength. In this laudable 
wav, we should become more formidable to the other powers of that continent, we should 
he best secured ngiiinsb foreign enemies, insurrections, and the dangers of an hereditary 
military body ; we should have more support from the mass of the people, and in a word, 
he most effectually guarded against a revolution. 

It is remarkable, tliat the radical principle of the conclusion thus made, a conclusion to 
which an acquaintance with the Indian character, and the experience that progressive time 
has afforded of the effects of knowledge, particularly the divine knowledge of Christianity, 
may now easily lead an ordinary mind, directed, according to the judicious historian of 
The ancient European Intercourse with India, the policy of the Grecian conqueror of that 
country, in securing his Eastern acquisitions. However different, in other respects, the cir- 
cumstances of that celebrated personage may he from Oita's, in tliis we agree with him, that 
we have an Asiatic empire to maintain. And Dr. Robertson, who in acknowledging the 
eccentricities of tliat extraordinary mau, gives him also the credit of profound political 
views, observes, “ he early perceived, that to render his authority secure and permanent, 
“ it must be establ ished in the affection of the nat ions he had subdued, and mamtai/ned 
“ by their amis ; and that in order to acquire this advantage, all distinctions between the 
,! victors and the vanquished must bo abolished, and Ins European and Asiatic subjects be 
“ incorporated and become one people, by obeying the same laws, and by adopting the 
“ same manners, institutions, and discipline.” It is the leading idea only of this policy, 
that is meant to be applied here ; and that leading idea is plainly the principle of assimi- 
lation. It would neither suit us, nor our subjects, to act upon it universally, as Alexander 
proposed. We ought not to wish, that the distinctions between tlie two races should bo 
lost., nr to aim at introducing into Asia laws framed for this country ; but to attach our 
subjects by affection, by interest, by winning them to our religion and our sentiments, — 
this would he at once to add to their happiness, and to arrive, at the same object which the 
great conqueror had in view, that of rendering our authority “permanent find secure.” 

This policy is recommended by some other considerations, which shall be briefly noticed. 
It is sufficiently understood, that since our first appearance on the theatre of Indian war 
and politics, the native powers have improved in military discipline, and tliat wc now find 
it necessary to bring into the field, armies proportionably larger than those tliat served to 
achieve our early victories. Having so interesting an evidence of the capability of the 
natives to improve, there appears no good reason to conclude, that their advancement in 
military skill may not be further progressive. It is extremely probable, that tho beneficial 
effects of our civil policy trill also in time force themselves upon their attention, and from 
the cogent motive of self-interest, produce at least some imitations. All the advances 
they make in the arts of war or of peace, will serve to lessen that superiority in both, by 
which, ninlcr the disadvantages attaching to us as foreigners, and with forces comparatively 
small, we have acquired an ascendency among the powers of Hindostan. The nearer wc 
approach to an equality, the more these disadvantages will he felt. Our business scemsto 
he therefore, liy new resources in policy, still to preserve the relative rank in which wo 
have hitherto stood ; and what can more directly conduce to this end, than to infuse new 
principles of attachment, of activity, and industry, among the people we govern, thus 
strengthening their character, and deriving additional support from them. 

Thu European nations have on undisputed possession of the Indian seas, and are now so 
much connected with the continent of India, that every material change which takes place in 
them, may lie expected, in sonic shape or other, to extend its influence thither. It cannot 
lie irrational, therefore, to suppose, that tho astonishing events which havo lately con- 
vulsed Europe, and are likley to produce consequences durable and momentous, may have 
their bearings upon our Asiatic interests. That exorbitant ambitious power which seeks our 
destruction, may aim, by different channels and instruments, to excite troubles and disorders 
in our possessions, or to embroil us with our Indian neighbours. The Cape of Good Hope, 
the head ofn vast country, in a fine climate, and singular in the felicity of its position for a 
great emporium, whether it remain with us or fall under French influence, will probably, by 
a change already begun in its internal policy, swarm, at no distant period, with a numerous 
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race, of European character and descent, planted at the entrance into the Indian seas, and ' — 

within two months sail of the Indian coasts. Another great colony of the same race, in No. 1. 
a climate equally favourable to the human constitution, is springing up on the eastern . ~ ~ . 
side of the Indian Ocean. The appearance of many adventurers of these descriptions on Tn< l l >u7 forim- 
the shores of Hindostan, as one day they may he expected to appear- (a day perhaps nearer A °"r 

than it is possible to bring other apprehended improvements), can hardly fail to have some Subjects 
effect upon the political affairs of that country, those of the native princes as well as our J 
own. In all these, or any other supposable cases then, the more closely we hind the people 
under our rule to ourselves, the more firmly shall we be prepared, in that quarter, against 
adverse events and combinations. 

It may be urged by some, in opposition to the systematical improvement here proposed, 
that the influence of the British government and character, especially where the inter- 
mixture of Europeans is large, will of itself gradually produce a change in the sentiments 
of our Eastern subjects. Let this position he, to a certain degree, admitted ; it is one 
interesting enough to merit some attention. The English, in their obscure commercial 
state, were little known or regarded by the people whom they now govern. Their eleva- 
tion to power brought into public display all the particulars of then- character, with their 
manners and customs. These, in various instances, at first shocked the prejudices of the 
Hindoos, who thought, with a kind of horror, of the new masters to whom they bowed. 

But by degrees they perceived that usages the most repugnant to tbeir ideas, were free of 
that turpitude which they had associated with them. They found these foreigners superior 
to them in general powers and knowledge, in personal honour and humanity ; and at 
length saw the British government assume a character of equity and patriotism unknown 
in their preceding administrations. These qualities, it shall be granted, have a tendency 
to conciliate in some measure, the natives who are near enough to observe them. Among 
those who live in our settlements, or are much connected with Europeans, long habits of 
intercourse have softened down repugnancies, or blunted the sensations which our manners 
at first inspired ; and there is in such, an apparent, perhaps a real abatement of jealousy 
and solicitude respecting their own notions aud punctilios. But in all these varying 
aspects of the European character, something essential to those disposed to foil into an 
imitation of it has been absent. Men that meet together in this country for the purposes 
of business, seldom enter into communication respecting the foundations of their faith and 
practice ; any serious discussion of this nature occurs still more rarely there. The indifference 
for religion, which Mr. Hume ascribes to the English in general of the present age, — (he 
calls it profound indifference,) — may there pass for liberal toleration, or complaisant for- 
bearance towards inferiors of another faith. Discovering in their intercourses with us 
little of the. nature of the religion we profess, they will not, of course, he apt to refer the 
good qualities of which the English appear possessed, to that source ; nor will they know, 
that the national standard of morals formed from it, has an influence, even upon the 
conduct of those who pay no particular regard to a religious system. If then any of the 
Hindoos should, in time, feel some tendency to imitate that freedom in manners, senti- 
ments, and intercourse, that latitude as to religious opinions and observances, which they 
see in their European masters, what would be the consequence but evidently this, that 
they would be loosened from their own religious prejudices, not by the previous reception 
of another system in their stead, but by becoming indifferent to eveiy system. For a 
transition from one error to another is, it must he acknowledged, more readily made than 
a transition from error to truth. Error is more easily imbibed, more hardly eradicated, 
truth more slowly received, more easily resigned. And in this way it is, that if we con- 
ceive the anarchal principles winch have burst forth in Europe ever to spread to India, 
they will he most likely to have their entrance. Indeed so wonderfully contagious do they 
appear to be, so congenial to the worst qualities of human nature, that it may lie difficult 
to point out a place where they can find nothing to fasten upon. Societies in which much 
corruption and much superstition prevail, seem in general more liable to them, than those 
in which true religion and morals are still strongly rooted. The French, it will readily he 
allowed, fell into them more readily than they would have embraced any scheme of 
personal reformation, or a more pure and strictly practical religious system. The abuses 
of civil aud religious institutions lead to them, and furnish the most plausible pretences 
for them. False principles, and the fooleries of a false religion, even when used to support 
things good in themselves, as government and subordination, would ill stand before such 
arts and abilities as have lately assailed the truth. Truth only is invincible. To teach it 
therefore, is to take the surest means of excluding the infection of licentious disorganizing 
sophistries. A change from false religion to the true, is a movement from an exposed 
place to a strong fortress ; and every advance made in the system of moral and religious 
instruction here recommended, so far from opening the way to those loose latitudinavian 
notions which tend to a rejection of all authority, would establish rights, human and 
divine, upon their proper basis, and bind the conscience to the observance of them. 

To these considerations, which on the whole may certainly be deemed not unworthy of 
attention, two other reflections may serve to give additional weight. First, — It is to he 
aarerl, that the number of lower Europeans will go on to increase in our territories ; 

‘bey mix most with the natives, and by them the worst part of our manners will be 
exhibited. Secondly, — By the security which we have with great -wisdom given to the 
and tenures of Bengal, the value of property there, and the consideration arising from 
the possession of it, will naturally be enhanced, so that in process of time, the owners of 
lar ge estates, hitherto little productive to them, may become of consequence by their 
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wealth and possessions. We know also that increasing prosperity tends to strengthen 
No. 1. pride and disorderly propensities. Here again, therefore, we find motives for the intro - 

Auction of our principles ; for if some at least, both of the higher and lower orders, may be 

Mr. Grant’s State j e( j European manners, to adopt new ideas of relaxation, at the same time that new 
of Society in Asia. ' e ' s ave ‘ t into the hands of the former, we ought, in good policy and reason, to 
communicate to them a system which, divested of all burthensome unnecessary ceremonies, 
and all superstitious folly, is yet calculated to produce a purer and higher influence than 
their own, upon the general moral conduct, and all the relative duties of life. As then we 
have already been gradually led, by good sense and expediency, to introduce regulations 
derived from our national ideas and principles, into the government and management of 
our possessions, their advantage and our safety may dispose us also to wish, that our 
religion and moral principles might obtain a fair establishment there ; for if we can suppose 
that through the increasing relations between Europe and India, the common lights and 
manners of Europeans adventuring thither should ever make a strong impression, unaccom- 
panied by the knowledge of those principles, which do not propagate themselves spontar 
neously, and are not to be implanted without culture and care, that change might not be 
favourable to our interests ; since the present circumstances of Europe seem emphatically 
to point out, that nothing but such principles con be depended upon, for keeping subjects 
in obedience and subordination.* 


• Those several objections, and the answers to I 
them, excepting the sixth and seventh, were, as | 
to tlicirsnbstanceandscope, committed to writing 
in the latter end of the year 1792, though not 
then in any shape brought into notice. In April 
1793, a discussion took place in a general Court 
of Proprietors of East India Stock, in which al- 
most all the same objections were advanced, by 
persons with whom the writer never had anycom- 
munication on such subjects. This was on occa- 
sion of two resolutions which the House of Com- 
mons, very honourably for itself, had voted in 
the view of introducing the purport of them into 
the Act of Parliament then about to be passed, 
for renewing the charter of the East India Com- 
pany. The Resolutions wore these : 

“ Resoi/ved, That it is the opinion of this 
“ House, that it is the peculiar and bounden 
“ duty of the legislature, to promote, by all just 
“ and prudent means, the interests and happiness 
“ of Hie inhabitants of the British dominions in 
“ India ; and that for these ends, such measures 
“ ought to be adopted, as may gradually tend to 
“ their advancement in useful knowledge, and to 
“ their religious and moral improvement. 

“ Resolved, That sufficient means of religions 
“ worship and instruction be provided for all 
“ persons of the Protestant communion in the 
“ service, or under the protection of the East 
“ India Company in Asia, proper ministers being 
“ from time to time sent out from Great Britain 
“for those purposes; and that a chaplain bo 
“ maintained on board every ship of 500 tons 
“ burthen, and upwards, in the East India Com- 
“ pany's employ ; and that moreover, no such 
“ ministers or chaplains shall be sent out, or 
“ appointed, until they first shall have been ap- 
“ proved of, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
“ or the Bisiiop of Loudon, for the time being." 


Several Proprietors of East India Stock made 
a violent attack upon these resolutions, and the 
following is an abstract of all the arguments or 
objections urged against them, as they are re- 
ported by Mi\ Woodfall. It is with reluctance 
that any reference is made here to the opinions 
then given, because they stand connected with 
particular names ; and it is far from being the 
wish of the writer to introduce any thing that 
may seem to kave oven a remote tendency to 
personality ; but as opinions delivered in a public 
assembly, and afterwards made more public by 
the press, are fairly open to animadversion, so 
justice to the present subject, renders some notice 
of those uow in question, indispensable. 

Objections stated genehally. “ That 
“ sending missionaries into our Eastern territo- 
“ ries, is the most -wild, extravagant, expensive, 
“ unjustifiable project, that ever was suggested 
“ by the most visionary speculator. That the 
“ principle is obnoxious, impolitic, unnecessary, 
“ full of mischief, dangerous, useless, unlimited.” 

Specific Argdments, First Class. “ The 
“ plan would be dangerous and impolitic ; it 
“ would affect the peace and ultimate security of 
“ our possessions. It tends to endanger and 
“ injure our affairs there most fatally, it would 
“ either produce disturbances, or bring the 
“ Christian religion into contempt. Holding one 
“ faith or religion, is the most strong common 
“ cause with mankind, and the moment that 
“ took place in India thore would be an end of 
“ British supremacy. 

“ That the principle of proselyting was impo- 
“ litic, and was, or ought to be exploded, in so 
“ enlightened a period as tho eighteenth cen- 
“ tury.” 

“ That it would be a most serious and fatal 
“ disaster, if natives of character *, even aliun- 


* It will lii! remembered, tbnt these are chiefly Idolaters, 
something of whose chnrueter end worship we Imve already 
semi. With whatever indifference idolatry may bo viewed, 
and however venial It may be accounted in those times, 
even by persons horn in Christinn countries, it is i crime 
against which the displeasure uf the holy and true God, Use 
sovereign and unerring judge of tile qualities of actions, is 
expressed, witli peculiar indignation, contempt, ami abhor- 
rence, throughout that revolution which lie hath vouchsafed 
to us; and it is therein shewn to have often brought on, hv 
its nature and effects, the misery and ruin of individuals and 
of untiuus. 

Even the wiser men of ancient Pagan Europe, between 
the superstition of whieli and the idolatry of the Hindoos 
no Identity has been proved (by Sir William Jones, in the 
Asiatic Transactions, Vol. I.J.saw and complained of the 
uvils of their popular system of religion. Cicero brings in 
an Epicurean philosopncr, arraigning that system in severe 
terms . “ The must absurd things, observes lie, arc said by 
“ the poets, tilings which ore noxious even by the agreeable 
“ style In which they aro conveyed ; for they have intro- 
“ duced gods inad with anger, inflamed with lust, and liava 
" presented to our view their wars, battles, fightings, 

“ wounds; their hatred, differences, strivings; tlioirbirths, . 
inled linage oiguised Tiv (lie LmverSliy oi south 


“ deaths, complaints, lamentations ; their lusts, exceeding 
“ in every kind of intemperance; their adulteries, fetters; 
“ their lying with mankind, and mortals begotten of 1m* 
11 mortal gods." (Dt Nat. Deor. Lib. I. §. l(i.) And again, 
in the person of u Stoic, he thus reprobates the same system: 
“ The Introduction of feigned gods, has begotten false 
“ opinions, and turbulent errors mid .superstitions, no belter 
“ than old wives’ fables; for tile figures of the gods, their 
“ ages, dress, mid ornaments, arc set forth ; their nllinnccs, 
“ marriages, iifllnilies ; and allarc reduced to the similitude, 
“ of human imbecility. They are brought in ns men dls- 
“ turbetl by passion ; we near of their lusts, sickness, 
•' anger ; yea as fables tells us, the gods have not wanted 

“ wars and bailies These tilings are said mid believed 

“ most soitishly, and are full ofentremc vauity and futility. 
{Ibid. Lib. II. §. 28.) 

To these base gods, however, temples wore erected, and 
divine honours paid. They had their costly trains of priests, 
services, sacrifices, festivals, and games. Some of ihoir rites 
wera atrociously cruel, others infamous fur debauchery, 
prostitution, and the most unbridled excesses. Hence cor- 
ruption was diffused among the people, the moral syslcm, 
even of lha philosophers, was very defective, and their 
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In coming, na we now do, to the close of the answer to the last and most material of the 
objections which are foreseen against the proposed scheme, that objection which questions tiro 
expediency of vising the English language, it will be proper to call to recollection what was 
stated in the first openi n g of it, — that the principle of communicating our light and know- I n( l u i l 7’ f° r > m " 


lpdfw proving the Condi* 
le0ge ’ tion of our Asiatic! 


“lived thousand of them, were converted to 
“ Christianity.” 

« That the establishment of seminaries and 
« colleges in America, was one of the most cQi- 
« eiont causes of the loss of that country. 

“ That suffering young clergymen (who are 
« usually of pleasurable habits,) to over-run the 
« interior of India, would be dangerous, and 
“ prove ultimately destructive to the Company’s 
“ interest.” 

Second Class. “ The schome would bo un- 
“ successful. It is oxtravagant to hopo for the 
« conversion of the natives. They are invincibly 
« attached to their own castes ; their prejudices, 

“ manners, and habits, are all against a change.” 

“ It is vain to attempt to overcome prejudices 
“ fixed by the practice of ages, far exceeding 
« the time in which Britons had any idea of 
“ religion at all. The attempt is, in these viows, 

“ idle, absurd, and impracticable.” 

“ Only the dregs of the people can bo con- 
“ verted ; they will protend conversion, and dis- 
“ grace Christianity.” 

“ The higher and more respectable natives are 
“ people of the purest morality, and strictest 
“ virtue, (this was said only by one speaker, who 
“ knew little of India.) 

“ The services of religion are devoutly per- 
“ formed in the Company’s settlements ami ships, 

“ cither by clergymen or laymen, and their ecole- 
“ siostical establishments are sufficient.” 

Third Class. “Thu scheme would be expensive. 

“ The expense would be enormous, intolerable j 
" one, two, or three hundred thousand pounds.” 

Fourth Class. “ The scheme would be un- 
“ limited, in respect of the numbers and qualifi- 
“ cations of the missionaries.” 

All these objections will bo found alrcndy an- 
swered in the text. A few brief remarks upon 
them may however Lb proper, and will be suffi- 
cient hore. 

1“. The objections urged in general terms, ore 
merely declamatory. They are accompanied by 
no reasonings or elucidations. But the principle 
which they censure as the most wild, extrava- 
gant, unjustifiable, mischievous, dangerous, use- 
less, impolitic, that ever was suggested by the 
most vision ary speculator, it the principle of the 
Gospel itself. 

The Gospel was propagated by missionaries ; 
missionaries planted it in tho different countries 
of Europe. Almost all those countries have, in 
imitation of tho same practice, sent missionaries 
into infidel parts : and how is it possible for men 
to communicate it otherwise ? In this kingdom, 
two societies are established by royal charter, for 
propagating tho Gospel in Heathen lands ; and 
there is a third society of long standing, em- 
ployed in the same object, which enrolls among 
its members many of tho most eminent persons 
of the nation. So much for the antiquity, autho- 
rity, and general acknowledgment of this prin- 
ciple, which is treated as if nothing like it had 
ever been heard of before. 

2' 1 . It is obvious, that the first and second 
classes of specific objections, militate against each 
other. Since the scheme proposes only a pacific 
exposition of Christian truths, it cannot be both 
dangerous and unsuccessful. The danger is 
avowedly founded mainly, if not wholly, on tho 
supposition of success. If success therefore is 
not to be hoped for, where is the danger? And 
again, if the scheme really threatens so much 
( 445 .) 1 


danger, what becomes of tho argument against 
success ? 

These contradictory objections cannot both bo 
j ust. The same speaker however, who is reported 
to have “ thanked God ” that t he conversion of tho 
natives would be a matter of impracticability, 
strenuously opposed the scheme on this ground, 
that the moment they and we came to hold one 
faith there would be an end of our supremacy in 
the East : but if he thought it impracticable to 
convert them to our faith, with what reason could 
he urgo the danger which would follow from such 
conversion as a serious and alarming objection ? 
When the cause does not exist, neither can that, 
which can only flow from it ns its effect. 

3 d . The principle of not communicating to the 
Hindoos the Christian religion, leitthis should in 
the end, destroy our government over them, is how- 
ever hero fairly acknowledged and argued upon. 
The establishment of seminaries and colleges in 
onr American colonics, is in tho same spirit 
adverted to in a way of warning ; as if Chris- 
tianity had produced the revolution thero, when 
in fact they wore men of infidel opinions, who 
planned both tho American and French revolu- 
tions. 

The reason assigned in justification of this pre- 
cautionary principle also deserves attention ; 
“ because holding one religion is tho most strong 
“ common cause with mankind.” If the pro- 
posal had been that the English should become 
converts to Hindooism, this argument might have 
been well placed; but applied to tho present 
schome, it can only operate in favour of it. 

4" 1 . It is curious to find it alleged among tho 
arguments against tho proposed clauses, that 
some of tho Hindoos were too good, and others 
too bad to be converted. 

This was advancedby onlyone gentleman, little 
acquainted with India, whose speech happening 
by a common newspaper to reach the Reverend 
Mr. Swart-/., already noticed as long a missionary 
of distinguished reputation in tho Tanjore and 
Triehinopoly districts, produced from him a vin- 
dication of the conduct and effects of t he mission 
in which he is concerned ; a vindication framed 
indeed in modest and simple terms, suitable to tho 
character of the writer, but highly honourable to 
the cause of missions, and though he intended it 
not, to his own. This piece, too good to ho 
concealed, lias been printed in the Transactions 
of tho English Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and a copy of it is given in tho 
Appendix. 

Tho assertion of the samo speaker, that tho 
higher natives of India are people of tho purest 
morality and strictest virtue, is altogether new, 
and in palpable opposition to testimony am) ex- 
perience. Upon tlie Gospel scheme no man is too 
good or too bad for the benefits it proposes ; and 
thero is a vei-y large class between tho best and 
I, he worst, of whom the speaker took no notice. 
His other assertion, that the ceremonies of reli- 
gion, or the service of the Common-prayer Book, 
wore with great decency and devotion regularly 
peiTm-med by laymen on board the Company’s 
ships, and on land, in places where there hap- 
pened to bo no clergy mnn, is a topic for ridicule, 
if the subject, were not of so serious a kind ; the 
reverse of this assertion being so notorious. And 
is there no use for a minister of religion, but to 
pei-lbrm a ceremony, or to read a form of prayer 
once a week ? 


Subjects. 
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]ei i„ e and tlie channel or mode of communication, -were two distinct tilings ; that the 
admission of the former did not depend on the choice which nnght lie made of the latter, 
imd was alone absolutely contended for. The channel of the English language, however, 
has been preferred, in the present plan, as being deemed the most ample and effectual; 
and though new, also safe and highly advantageous. Against this channel, however, the 
writer thinks it possible, that reluetancies may remain when arguments are obviated. 
Strongly as he is liimself persuaded, that great and peculiar advantages would flow from 
it he nevertheless would do injustice to the cause for which he pleads, if he were to sus- 
pend its success entirely upon the adoption of this mode. The channel of the country 
Immures though less spacious, less clear, less calculated to transmit the general light of 
onr opinions, our arts and sciences, less free also for the conveyance of the light of religion 
itself is nevertheless so far capable of rendering this last and most important service, in 
which are essentially involved all the other proposed meliorations, that if the question 
were between making no attempt or making it in this way, undoubtedly there could be no 
hesitation This mode ought by no means to be declined or neglected, if there were no 
other. Through the medium of the country lauguages, though more contracted, more 
dim and distant, still something may be done, and that in a concern which is of the last 
importance to present and to future happiness. But in choosing this method, more instru- 
ments <>u"ht necessarily to be employed ; and then the meliorations which are so much 
wanted may in time be partly effected; and the apprehensions which some may entertain 
from the diffusion of the English language, will have no place. But still it must be main- 
tained that for every great purpose of the proposed scheme, the introduction and use of 
that Em g nno-P. would lie most effectual ; and the exclusion of it, the loss of unspeakable 
benefits, °aud a just subject of extreme regret. 


THUS we trust, it has been evinced, that although many excellent improvements have 
of late years been made in the government of our Indian territories, the moral character 
and condition of the natives of them is extremely depraved, and that the state of society 
among that people is, in consequence, wretched. These evils have been shewn to lie be- 
yond the reach of our regulations, merely political, however good ; they have been traced 
to their civil and religious institutions ; they have been proved to inhere in the general 
spirit and many positive enactments of their laws, and more powerfully still in the false, 
corrupt, impure, extravagant, and ridiculous principles and tenets of their religion. Upon 
any of these points, it is conceived, that persons who either form their opinion, from actual 
observation, or from the current of testimony, will not greatly differ; shades of distinction 
there may be between them, but no substantial radical contrariety. A remedy has been 
proposed for these evils ; — the introduction of our light and knowledge among that benighted 
people, especially the pure, salutary, wise principles of our divine religion. That remedy 
has appeared to be in its nature suitable and adequate ; the practicability also of applying 
it has been sufficiently established ; our obligation to impart it has been argued, we would 
hope convincingly, from the past effects of our administration in those countries, from the 
more imperious consideration of the duties we owe to the people of them as our subjects, 
and from om- own evident interest, as involved and consulted in their welfare. Our obli- 
gation has been likewise ru-ged from another argument, the authority and command of that 


5 m . The objections urged on the ground of 
the unlimited expense of the scheme, the unlimited 
numbers of the clergy that would be sent, their 
improper character, and their roving through the 
county g, all go upon assumptions not only un- 
warranted, but contradicted by tbo tenor of the 
clauses themselves, and in opposition to the dic- 
tates of common sense. The Directors of the 
Company wore themselves to bo entrusted with 
the execution of the scheme ; they were to judge 
of the number of missionaries sufficient, they 
were to regulate the expense. Was it conceiv- 
able, that they would have gone, in cither article, 
to a length hurthensome. or dangerous to the 
Company? Was it conceivable that they would 
have sullered missionaries to ramble, at their 
pleasure, through tho country, if the missionaries 
sent should have been men so disposed ? but can 
it be imagined, that tho friends of tho scheme 
and the respectable authoritieswhoso testimonials 
were to render tills missionaries receivable by 
the Company, (not to force them into their 
employ,) would have had so little regard to the 
success of their own object, as to select persons 
the least likely to promote it? In fact, tho 
danger was of another kind ; so much was left in 
tile discretion of tho Directors that if they should 
have had the disposition, they might also have 
possessed the power, very materially to thwart the 
prosecution of the scheme. And as to the real 
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number and expense of missionaries at first, tho 
former, if proper persons should have been found, 
would perhaps have been thirty ; and the annual 
cl large of their establishment, including, dwel- 
lings, probably about fourteen thousand pounds. 

6 lU . Upon tbo whole of this discussion, it ap- 
pears to have been undertaken with a vehement 
determination against the principleof introducing 
Christianity among our Asiatic subjects ; but 
without much previous consideration, or a largo 
acquaintance with its bearings and relations, still 
less with a dispassionate temper of mind ; for 
arguments subversive of each other, assertions 
palpably erroneous, assumptions clearly unwar- 
rantable, were pressed into the opposition ; the 
question was argued chiefly upon a partial view 
of supposed political expediency, and the supremo 
importance, authority, and command, of Chris- 
tianity, were left out of sight. 

It ought to bo remarked, upon the second of 
the two resolutions passed in the House of Com- 
mons, that the maintenance of a chaplain on board 
every ship of considerable size, employed in the 
long navigation to and from India, was the early 
spontaneous practice of tho Company, ami en- 
joined to them in the charters of King William 
and Queen Anno, the clauses of which, respect- 
ing this point, tho said resolution did no mom 
than revive. 
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true religion which we have ourselves the happiness to enjoy and profess*. As die leading 

subject of this essay has been intentionally treated chiefly upon political grounds, the argu- No. 3. 

ment now mentioned has not been insisted upon at great length ; but all its just rights are . 

claimed for it, and it is transcendent and conclusive. ° Inquiry for im- 

Nothing it would seem besides these intrinsic properties of die proposed measure, and ?r°. vin S tl10 Con ' 
these powerful extraneous motives, can be necessary to recommend the adoption of it Yet A^tiStfects 
since some persons have appeared to think, that the improvements which they allow to be Asia “ c u J 
likely from the prosecution of the suggested scheme might, by producing a course of 
increasing prosperity, at length open the way to consequences unfavourable to the stability of 
our'Indian possessions, these conceived consequences have also been largely examined • and 
if the whole of the reasoning used by the writer has not been erroneous, they have been 
found to resolve themselves at last into mere apprehensions, conjectures, and general 
surmises, which the causes assigned for them seem so little to warrant, that in proportion 
to the degree in which those causes may actually exist, effects propitious to the permanence, 
as well as prosperity of our Eastern dominion, effects more propitious dian our present 
system can generate, may rather be expected from them; as indeed it would not be less a 
phenomenon in the political than in the natural world, that from a root the most excellent, 
the worst fruit should be produced. The principle also upon which such consequences are 
objected, and the improvement of our Heathen subjects opposed, the principle of keeping 
them For ever in darkness and error, lest our interest should suffer by a change, has been 
shown to be utterly inadmissible in a moral view, as it is likewise contrary to all just 
policy. 

In reasoning about things future and contingent, the writer woidd wish to stand remote 
from whatever should have the appearance of dogmatical decision, which indeed is not the 
right of even superior penetration, and to speak with that diffidence of himself, and deference 
for others, which so well become him ; he would wish to speak for no cause further than 
the truth will bear him out; but the views he entertains of the present subject afford him 
no other conclusions than those he has advanced, and in them lie thinks he is well supported. 

That a great remedy is wanted; that we have an excellent one in our hands ; that it is our 
duty, on general and special grounds, to apply it ; all these are, in his apprehension, posi- 
tions nearly self-evident ; from these alone a strong presumption, he conceives, arises, that 
it must be our interest to make the application ; and if cogent specific reasons are further 
adduced to prove, that our interest would, in fact, thus be promoted, opposition to this 
scheme ought, in his opinion, to be justified by arguments very clear and very powerful ; 
and such, he must honestly say, he has not been able to discover. 

This subject has not hitherto received a formal consideration ; but the objection which 
would resist all improvement, lest future inconvenience should arise from it, necessarily 
brings on this decisive question, whether we shall, in all time to come, passively leave our 
subjects in the darkness, error, and moral turpitude in which they now grovel, or shall com- 
municate to them the light of truth, and the means of melioration, and of happiness personal 
and social ? The question may more properly be, — whether we should keep our subjects in 
their present state ? For if improvement ought not to be communicated to them, we should 
not be merely passive, but be careful to exclude it ; as on the other hand if it ought to be 
communicated, or if it is possible that any rays of light may fortuitously break in upon 
them, we should not leave the task to others, or to chance, but be ourselves the dispensers 
of the new principles they receive, and regulate the administration of them. This question 
then is to determine the grand moral and political principle, by which we shall henceforth, 
and in all future generations, govern and deal with our Asiatic subjects : Whether we shall 
make it our study to impart to them knowledge, light, and happiness; or under the notion 
of holding them more quietly in subjection, shall seek to keep them ignorant, corrupt, and 
mutually injurious, as they are now ? The question is not, whether we shall resort to any 
persecution, to any compulsion, to any sinister means : — No : the idea has been freouently 
disclaimed ; it is an odious idea, abhorrent from the spirit of true religion ; but whether, 
knowing as we do the falsehood and impiety of idolatrous polytheistic superstitions, know- 
ing the cruelties, the immoralities, the degrading extravagancies and impositions of the 
Hindoo system, we shall silently and calmly leave them in all the fulness of their operation, 
without telling our subjects, who ought to be our children, that they are wrong, that they 
are deluded, and hence plunged into many miseries ? Whether, instead of rationally, 
mildly explaining to them the divine principles of moral and religious truth, which have 
raised us in the scale of being, and are the foundation of all real goodness and happiness, we 
shall wink at the stupidity which we deem profitable to us ; and as governors, be in effect 
the conservators of that system which deceives the people? Whether, in a word, we shall 
do all this merely from fear, lest in emerging from ignorance and error, they should be less 
easy to rule, and our dominion over them be exposed to any risk. 

The wisdom, as well as the fairness of such a proceeding, must also be determined ; 
whether on the whole it would be the best policy for our own iuterest, even if we look only 
to the natural operation of tilings : and here at least we should be careful and clear ; for if 
we mistake our interest, we lose our all, the very thing to which we sacrifice other con- 
siderations: 

* To disallow either the fitness of our religion a difference, if any mind were influenced by it to 
as a remedy, or our obligation to promote the resist the projected communication, ought in 
knowledge of it, would be to differ from the rea- candour to bo avowed. 

Boning of this essay in first principles ; and such 
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Biderations • especially it should be pondered, whether believing the moral government of 

No. 1. the world, we can expect the approbation and continued support of the supreme Ruler of 

ii, by willingly acquiescing in so much error, so much moral and political evil, when so many 

Mr. Grant's Stain • ’ sl |1K .., |1S p, r t ] tL . alleviation of them arc in our power. 

uf Society in Asm. 'j | 1( . st . !iri! the inquiries which this subject presents ; the inquiries which fidelity to it, 
and mail the interests involved in it, would not permit the writer to suppress when he 
originally considered it ; and the same motives, to which he may add, the duty of the station 
wherein lie has since had the honour to be placed, forbid him to keep them back now : But 
due., lie in stilting them, mean to point them ofiensivdy to any individual or body of men? 
No, -far from it; they were, at first, penned ns they are now delivered, in good will and 
with n general aim in this great question he strives rather to abstract his mind 
from personal recollections ; and if it glances involuntarily at the idea of any one who he 
fears may not accord with his sentiments, if he should especially dread to find among 
such any whom he particularly respects and loves, it is a painful wound to his feelings, 
lie cannot wish to olfend or to dispute,— he has no objects to serve by such means ; and is 
sufficiently aware of the situation in which a work of this nature may place him, both in 
Europe and in India, never to have brought it forward but from some serious sense 
of duty. This question is a general one ; if it seem to carry in it any retrospective censure, 
that censure applies to the country and to the age. Circumstances have now called for a 
more particular consideration of it, and of the result of that consideration he entertains 
e „ col iraging hopes. lie will not allow himself to believe, that when so many noble and 
beneficial ends may be served by our possession of an empire in the East, we shall content 
ourselves wilh the meanest and the least, and for the sake of this, frustrate all the rest, 
llo trusts we shall dare to ilo justice, liberal justice, and be persuaded, that this principle 
will carry us to greater heights of prosperity, than the precautions of a selfish policy. 
Future events arc inscrutable to the keenest speculation, but the path of duty is open, the 
time present is ours. By planting our language, our knowledge, our opinions, and our 
religion, in our Asiatic territories, wc shall put a great work beyond the reach of contin- 
gencies; we shall probably have wedded the inhabitants of those territories to this country; 
but at any rate, wc shall have done an act of strict duty to them, and a lasting service to 
mankind. 

In considering the affairs of the world as under the control of the supreme Disposer, and 
those distant territories, ns by strange events, providentially put into our hands, is it not 
reasonable, is it not necessary, to conclude that they were given to us, not merely that we 
might draw an annual profit from them, hut tlmt wc might diffuse among their inhabitants, 
long sunk in darkness, vice, and misery, the light and the benign influences of truth, the 
blt -Miigs of well-regulated society, the improvements and the comforts of active industry ? 
And that in prudently and sincerely endeavouring to answer these ends, we may not. only 
humbly hope for some measure of the same success which has usually attended serious and 
rational attempts lor the propagation of that pure and sublime religion which comes from 
tii nl, but best secure the protection of Ilis providential government, of which we now see 
such awful marks in the events of the world. 

in every progressive step of this work, wc shall nlso servo the original design with which 
wc visited India, that design still so important to this country, — the extension of our com- 
merce. \\ liy is it that so few of our manufactures and commodities are vended there ? Not 
merely because the taste of the people is not generally formed to the use of them, but 
lu cause they have not the means of purchasing them. The proposed improvements would 
introduce both. As it is, our woollens, our manufactures in iron, copper, and steel, our 
clicks, watches, anil toys of different kinds, our glass-ware, and various other articles are 
admired there, and would sell in great quantities if the people were rich enough to buy 
them. Let invention be once awakened among them, let them be roused to improvements 
at home, let them lie led by industry to multiply, as they may exceedingly, the exchange- 
able productions of their country, let them acquire a relish for the ingenious exertions of 
the human iiiiiid in Europe, for the beauties and refinements, endlessly diversified, of 
European art and science, and we shall hence obtain for ourselves the supply of four and 
twenty millions of ilLtunt subjects. How greatly will our country be thus aidpd in rising 
still superior In all her difficulties; and how stable, as well as tmrivalled, may we hope our 
eimiuii i ec will lie, when we thus rear it on right principles, and make it the means of their 
extension? It might be too sanguine to form into a wish, an idea most pleasing and 
desirable in itself, that our religion and our knowledge might be diffused over other dark 
portion' of the globe, where nature has been more kind than human institutions. — This is 
the noblest species of conquest; and wherever, we may venture to say, our principles and 
language are introduced, our commerce will follow. 

To rest in the present state of things, or to determine that the situation of our Asiatic 
subjects, and our connexion with them, arc such as they ought to be for all time to come, 
seems too daring a conchision : and if a change, a great change be necessary, no reason 
can he. assigned lor its commencement at any future period, which will not equally, nay, 
more strongly recommend its commencement now. To say, that things may be left to their 
own course, or that our European settlements may prove a sufficient nursery of moral and 
religions instruction for the natives, will be, in effect, to declare, that there shall be no 
nit ration, at least no ellectual and safe one. 

’1 he Mahomedaus, living for centuries intermixed in great numbers with the Hindoos, 
produced no radical change in their character ; not merely because they rendered thenv- 
selyp-t disagreeable U) their subjects, but because they left, those subjects, (luring that whole 
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period, aa uninstructed in essential points ns they fonnd them. We are called rather to 

imitate the Roman conquerors, who civilized and improved the nations whom they sub- Nt> - *• 
dued; and we are called to this, not only by the obvious wisdom which directed their _ . ~ — . 

policy, but by local circumstances, as well .-is by sounder principles and higher motives than ^ovin 7 the Con 
to, possessed. .... „ Staff™ 

The examples also ot modern European nations pass in review before us. We are the Asiatic Subjects, 
fourth of those who have possessed an Indian empire. That of the Portuguese, though 
acquired by romantic bravery, was unsystematic and rapacious ; the short one of the French 
was the meteor of a vain ambition ; the Dutch acted upon the principles of n selfish com- 
mercial policy ; and these, under which they apparently nourished for a time, have been 
the cause or their decline and fall. None ot these nations sought to establish themselves 
in the affections of their acquired subjects, or to assimilate them to their manners; and 
those subjects, far from supporting them, rejoiced in their defeat; somo attempts thoy made 
to instruct the natives, which had their use ; but sordid views overwhelmed their effects. 

It remains for us to show how we shall be distinguished from these nations in the history of 
mankind ; whether conquest shall have been in our hands the means, not merely of dis- 
playing a government unequalled in India for administrative justice, kindness, and modera- 
tion, not merely of increasing the security of the subject and prosperity of the country, but 
of advancing social happiness, of meliorating the moral stale of men, and of extending 
a superior light, further than the Roman eagle ever flew. 

If the novelty, the impracticability, the danger of the proposed scheme, be urged against 
it, these objections cannot all be consistent ; and the Inst, which is the only one that could 
have weight, presupposes success. In success would lie our safety, not our danger. Our 
danger must lie in pursuing, from ungenerous ends, a course contracted and illiberal ; but 
in following an opposite course, in communicating light, knowledge, and improvement, we 
shall obey the dictates of duty, of philanthropy, and of policy; we shall take the most 
rational means to remove inherent, great disorders, to attach the Hindoo people to ourselves, 
to ensure the safety of our possessions, to enhance continually their value to us, to raise a 
fair and durable monument to the glory of this country, and to increase the happiness of 
the human race. 


APPEN DIX. 

Extracted from, the Transactions of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge , for the 
year 1795. 

"ANOTHER letter has been received from Mr. Swartz, dated at Tanjore, February 
“ 13th, 1794, which being of a particularly interesting nature, the Society judge fit 
" to produce at length. As moreover the Society, after forty years experience, have had 
“ constant reason to approve of Mr. Swartz’s integrity and veracity as a correspondent, his 
“ zeal as a promoter of Christian knowledge, and lus labours as a missionary, they take this 
“ opportunity of acknowledging his faithful services, and recommending his letter to the 
“ consideration of the Public, as containing a just statement of facts relating to the mission, 
“ believing that Mr. Swartz is incapable of departing from the truth, in the minutest 
“ particular. 


To the Reverend Dr. Gaskin, Secretary to the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 

Reverend and Dear Sir, Tanjore, February 13, 1794. 

AS His Majesty’s seventy-fourth regiment is partly stationed at Tanjore, and partly at 
Vallam, six English miles distant from Tanjore, we commonly go once in a week to Vallum, 
to perform divine service to four companies of that regiment. 

When I lately went to that place, the 210th number of a newspaper, called the Courier, 
Friday Evening, May 24th, 1793, was communicated to me. 

In that paper I found a paragraph, delivered by Mr. Montgomerie Campbell (who came 
out to India with Sir Archibald Campbell, in the station of a private secretary) wherein my 
Qame was mentioned in the following manner : 

i 11 Mr, Montgomerie Campbell gave his decided vote against the clause, and reprobated 
p e \^ oa converting the Gentoos. It is ti-ue, missionaries have made proselytes of the 
rarriars ; but they were the lowest order of people, and had even degraded the religion 
they professed to embrace. 

« ™ r ’ ® war tz, whose character was held so deservedly high, could not have any reason to 

u u° a st of the purity of his followers : they were proverbial for their profligacy. An instance 
H ° ccai 7 e d t0 his recollection, perfectly in point ; — he had been preaching for many hours, 

« ,, l "' s cnste of proselytes, on the heinousness of theft, and in the heat of his discourse, 

„ j, en °ff liia stock, when that and his gold buckle were stolen by one of his virtuous and 
„ ei ~fihtened congregation. In such a description of natives, did the doctrine of the 
■i ® laa ' onai 'ies operate. Men of high caste would spurn at the idea of changing the religion 
ot their ancestors.” 

(445.) n o As 
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As this paragraph is found in a public paper,. I thought it would not displease the 
Honourable Society to make a few observations on it; not to boast (which I detest) but to 
declare the plain truth, and to defend my brethren and myself. 

About seventeen years ago, when I resided at Tiruchinapally ,. I visited the congregation 
at Tanjore. In my road, 1 arrived very early at a village which is inhabited by Collar ies, a 
set of people who are infamous for stealing ; even the name of a Coilary (or better. Kalian) 
signifieth a thief. 

These Collaries make nightly excursions, in order to rob. They drive away bullocks 
and sheep, and whatever they can find; for which outrage, they annually pay fifteen hundred 
chakr, or seven hundred and fifty pagodas, to the Rajah. 

Of this caste of people, many live in the Tanjore country, still more in Tondiman’s 
country, and likewise in the Nabob’s country. 

When 1 arrived at one of those villages called Pudaloor, I took off my stock, putting it 
upon a sand-bank. Advancing a little to look out for the man who carried my linen clothes, 

I was regardless of the stock, at which time, some thievish boys took it away. Not one 
grown person was present. When the inhabitants heard of the theft, they desired me to 
confine all those boys, and to punish them as severely as I pleased. 

But I refused to do that, not thinking that the trifle which I had lost was worth so much 
trouble. 

That such boys, whose fathers are professed thieves, should commit a theft, can be no 
matter of wonder. 

All the inhabitants of that village were Heathens; not one Christian family was found 
therein. 

Many of our gentlemen, travelling through that village, have been robbed. 

The trifle of a buckle I did therefore not lose by a Christian, as Mr. Montgomerie 
Campbell will have it, but by Heathen boys. 

Neither did I preach at that time : Mr. Mongomerie Campbell says that I preached two 
hours : I did not so much as converse with any man. 

This poor story, totally misrepresented, is alleged by Mr. Montgomerie Campbell to 
prove the profligacy of Christians, whom he called, with a sneer, virtuous and enlightened 
people. 

If Mr. Montgomerie Campbell has no better proof, his conclusion is built upon a bad 
foundation, and I shall not admire his logic : truth is against him. 

Neither is it true, that the best part of those people who have been instructed are 
Parriars. Had Mr. Montgomerie Campbell visited, even once, our church, he would 
have observed that more than two thirds were of the higher caste ; and so is it at Tran- 
quebar and Vepery. 

Our intention is not to boast ; but this I may safely say, that many of those people who 
have been instructed, have left this world with comfort, and with a well-grounded hope of 
everlasting life. 

That some of those who have been instructed and baptized, have abused the benefit of 
instruction is certain. But all sincere servants of God, nay even the Apostles, have expe- 
rienced this grief. 

It is asserted, that a missionary is a disgrace to any country. Lord Macartney, and the 
late General Coote, would have entertained a very different opinion. They, and many 
other gentlemen, know and acknowledge, that the missionaries have been beneficial to 
government, and a comfort to the country. 

This I am able to prove, in the strongest manner. Many gentlemen who live now 
in England, and in this country, would corroborate my assertion. 

That the Reverend Mr. Gericke has been of eminent service to Cuddalore, every gentle- 
man, who was at Cuddalore at the time when the war broke out, knows. He was the 
instrument, in the hands of Providence, by which Cuddalore was saved from plunder and 
bloodshed. 

He saved many gentlemen from becoming prisoners to Hyder, which Lord Macartney, 
kindly acknowledged. 

When Ncgnpatnam, that rich and populous city, fell into the deepest poverty, by the 
unavoidable consequences of war, Mr. Gerickd behaved like a father to the distressed 
people of that city. He forgot that he had a family to provide for. Many impoverished 
families were supported by him ; so that when I, a few months ago, preached and administered 
the sacrament in that place, I saw many who owed their, and their children’s lives, to his 
disinterested care. Surely this, my friend, could not be called a disgrace to that place. 
When the Honourable Society ordered him to attend the congregation at Madras, all 
lamented his departure. And at Madras, he is esteemed by the governor, and many other 
gentlemen, to this day. 

It is a most disagreeable task to speak of oneself. However, I hope that the Honourable 
Society will not look upon some observations which I am to make, as a vain and sinful 
boasting, but rather as a necessary self-defence. Neither of the missionaries, nor many of 
the Christians have hurt the welfare of the country. 

In the time of war, the fort of Tanjore was in a distressed condition. A powerful enemy 
was near ; the people in the Fort, numerous ; and not provision even for the garrison. There 
was grain enough in the country, but we had no bullocks to bring it into the Fort. When 
the country people formerly brought paddy (rice in the husk) into the Fort, the rapacious 
dubashes deprived them of their due pay. Hence all confidence was lost; so that the 

inhabitants 
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inhabitants drove away their cattle, refusing to assist the Fort. The late Rajah ordered, 

nay entreated the people, by his managers, to come and help us; but all was in vain. No. 1. 

At last the Rajah said to one of our principal gentlemen: “We all, you and I, have lost innuirWoT im 
our credit; let us try whether the inhabitants will trust Mr. Swartz.” Accordingly, he sent proving the Con- 
me a blank paper, empowering me to make a proper agreement with the people. Here was dition of our 
no time for hesitation. The sepoys fell down as dead people, being emaciated with hunger; Asiatic Subjects, 
our streets were lined with dead corpses every morning; our condition was deplorable. 

I sent, therefore, letters every where round about, promising to pay any one with my own 
hands; and to pay them for any bullock which might be taken by the enemv. In one or 
two days, I got above a thousand bullocks, and sent one of our catecliis’ts, and other 
Christians, into the country. They went at the risk of their lives, made all possible haste, 
and brought into the Fort, in a very short time, eighty thousand kalams (of rice.) By this 
means, the Fort was saved. When all was over, I paid the people (even with some money 
which belonged to others), made them a small present, and sent them home. 

The next year, when Colonel Braithwaite, with his whole detachment, was taken prisoner, 

Major Alcock commanded this Fort, and behaved very kindly to the poor starving people. 

We were then, the second time, in the same miserable condition. The enemy always 
invaded the country when the harvest was nigh at hand. I was again desired to try my 
former expedient, and succeeded. The people knew that they were not to be deprived of 
their pay, they therefore came with their cattle. But now the danger was greater, as the 
enemy was very near. The Christians conducted the inhabitants to proper places, surely 
with no small danger of losing their lives. Accordingly they wept, and went, and supplied 
the Fort with grain. When the inhabitants were paid, I strictly inquired whether any of 
the Christians had taken from them a present. They all said, No, no; as we were so regu- 
larly paid, we offered to your catechist a cloth of small value, but he absolutely refused it. 

But Mr. Montgomerie Campbell says, that the Christians are profligate to a proverb. 

If Mr. Montgomerie Campbell was near me, I would explain to him who are the pro- 
fligate people who drain the country. When a dubash, in die space of ten or fifteen years, 
scrapes together two, three, or four lacks of pagodas, is not this extortion a high degree of 
profligacy ? 

Nay, government was obliged to send an order, that three of those Gentoo dubashes 
should quit the Tanjore country. The enormous crimes committed by them, filled the 
country with complaints; but I have no mind to enumerate them. 

It is asserted, that the inhabitants of the country would suffer by missionaries. 

If the missionaries are sincere Christians, it is impossible that the inhabitants should 
suffer any damage by diem. If they are not what they profess to be, they ought to be 
dismissed. 

When Sir Archibald Campbell was governor, and Mr. Montgomerie Campbell his private 
secretary, the inhabitants of the Tanjore country were so miserably oppressed by the manager 
and the Madras dubashes, that they quitted the country: of course, all cultivation ceased. 

In the mondi of June, the cultivation should commence; but nothing was done, even at 
the beginning of September. Every one dreaded the calamity of a famine. I entreated the 
Rajah to remove that shameful oppression, and to recal the inhabitants. He sent them 
word, that justice should be done to them; but they disbelieved his promises. He then 
desired me to write to them, and to assure them, that he, at my intercession, would show 
kindness to them. I did so. All immediately returned ; and first of all, the ICallar (or as 
they are commonly called, Collaries) believed my word, so that seven thousand men came 
back on one day. The other inhabitants followed their example. When I exhorted them 
to exert themselves to the utmost, because the time for cultivation was almost lost, they 
replied in the following manner : “ As you have showed kindness to us, you shall not have 
reason to repent, of it; we intend to work night and day, to show our regard for you.” 

Sir Archibald Campbell was happy when he heard it; and we had the satisfaction of 
having a better crop than the preceding year - . 

As there was hardly any administration of justice, I begged and entreated the Rajah to 
establish justice in his country. “ Well,” said he, “let me know wherein my people are 
oppressed.” I did so. He immediately consented to my proposal, and told his manager, 
that he should feel his indignation, if the oppression did not cease immediately. But as 
he soon died, he did not see the execution. 

When the present Rajah began his reign, I put Sir Archibald Campbell in mind of that 
necessary point. He desired me to make a plan for a court of justice, which I did; but 
it was soon neglected by the servants of the Rajah, who commonly sold justice to the best 
bidder. 

When the Honourable Company took possession of the country, during the war, the plan 
for introducing justice was re-assumed; by which many people were made happy. But 
■when the country was restored to the Rajah, the former irregularities took place. 

During the assumption, government desired me to assist the gentlemen collectors. The 
district towards the west of Tanjore had been very much neglected, so that the water-courses 
had not been cleansed for the last fifteen years. I proposed that the collector should 
advance five hundred pagodas to cleanse those water-courses. The gentlemen consented if 
I would inspect the business. The work was begun and finished, being inspected by 
Christians. All that part of the country rejoiced in getting one hundred thousand kalams 
(445.) n 3 (of 
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(of rice) more than before. The inhabitants confessed, that, instead of one kalam, they 
now reaped four. , . , n ,, 

No inhabitant has suffered by Christians; none has complained ot it. Un the contrary, 
one of the richest inhabitants said to me; “Sir, if you send a person to us, send us one 
• who has learned all your ten commandments;” for he, and many hundred inhabitants, had 
been present when I explained the Christian doctrine to Heathens and Christians. 

The inhabitants dread the conduct of a Madras dubash. These people lend money to 
the llajah, at an exorbitant interest, and then are permitted to collect their money and 
interest, in an appointed district. It is needless to mention the consequences. 

When the Collaries committed great outrages in their plundering expeditions, sepoys 
were sent out to adjust matters; but it had no effect. Government desired me to inquire 
into that thievish business. 1 therefore sent letters to the head Collaries; they appeared; 
we found out, in some degree, how much the Tanjore, and i ondaman’s, and the Nabob’s 
Collaries had stolen ; and we insisted upon restoration, which was done accordingly. At 
last, all gave it in writing, that they would steal no more. This promise they kept very 
well for eight months, and then they began their old work ; however, not as before. Had 
that inspection over their conduct been continued, they might have been made useful 
people. I insisted upon (their) cultivating their fields, which they really did. But if the 
demands become exorbitant, they have no resource they think, but that of plundering. 

At last some of those thievish Collaries desired to be instructed. 1 said, “ I am obliged 
to instruct you; but I am afraid that you will become very bad Christians.” Their pro- 
mises were fair. I instructed them; and when they had a tolerable knowledge, I baptized 
them. Having baptized them, I exhorted them to steal no more, but to work industriously. 
After that, I visited them ; and having examined their knowledge, I desired to see their 
work. I observed, with pleasure, that their fields were excellently cultivated. “ Now,” 
Baio T , “ one thing remains to bo done. You must pay your tribute readily, and not wait 
till it is exacted by military force,” which otherwise is their custom. Soon after that, 

1 found that they had paid off their tribute exactly. 

The only complaint against those Christian Collaries was, that they refused to go upon 
plundering expeditions, as they had done before. 

Now I am well aware, that some will accuse me of having boasted. I confess die charge 
willingly, but lay all the blame upon those who have constrained me to commit that folly. 

I might have enlarged my account; but fearing that some characters would have suffered 
by it, I stop here. 

One thing, however, I affirm, before God and man, that if Christianity, in its plain and 
undisguised form, was properly promoted, the country would not suffer, but be benefitted 
by it. 

If Christians were employed in some important offices, they should, if they misbehaved, 
be doubly punished; but to reject them entirely, is not right, and discouraged), 

The glorious God, and our blessed Redeemer, has commanded his Apostles to preach 
the Gospel to all nations. 

The knowledge of God, and his divine perfections, and of his mercy to mankind, may 
be abused ; but there is no other method of reclaiming mankind, than by instructing them 
well. To hope that the Headiens will live a good life, widiout die knowledge of God; is a 
chimera. 

The praise bestowed on the Heathens of this country, by many of our historians, is 
refuted by a close (I might almost say, superficial) inspection of their lives. Many his- 
torical works are more like a romance than history. Many gentlemen here are astonished* 
how some historians have prostituted their talents by writing fables. 

1 am now at the brink of eternity; but to this moment I declare, that I do not repent of 
having spent forty-three years in the service of my Divine Master. Who knows but God 
may remove some of the great obstacles to the propagation of the Gospel? Should a 
reformation take place amongst the Europeans, it would no doubt be the greatest blessing 
to the country. 

These observations I beg leave to lay before the Honourable Society, with my humble 
thanks for all their benefits bestowed on this work, and sincere wishes that their pious and 
generous endeavours to disseminate the knowledge of God and Jesus Christ, may be bene- 
ficial to many thousands. 

I am sincerely, 

Reverend and Dear Sir, 

Your affectionate Brother, and humble Servant, 

C. F. Stoartz. 
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The Marquis of Hastings’ Summary of tlie Operations in India, 
with their Results; from the 30th April 1814 to the 31st January 18*23. 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors, &c. &c. &e. 

Honourable Sirs: 

Notwithstanding you having received information, in regular course, respecting all 
the transactions which took place during iny administration in India, the particulars would 
unavoidably reach you in so desultory a manner, as that the exigencies or views by which 
I was guided, in many cases, must be indistinct. The impression has thence been strong on 
my mind, that it was incumbent on me, in due attention to you, to furnish such a statement 
as would enable you to form a clear judgment of my procedures, connected with the im- 
pulses which influenced them. I beg leave to submit to you an exposition of that nature ; 
and I have the honour to remain, with the greatest respect, 

Honourable Sirs, your most obedient and obliged servant, 
Gibraltar, 6 May 1823. (signed) Hastings. 


Operations in India, with their Remits, from the 30 th April 1814 to the 
ls< January 1823. 

THE solicitude wliioh any one of just feelings must experience, to prove his having 
adequately fulfilled an important trust, ought iu my case, to be increased by the peculiar 
nature of the office which I have held. The extern, and multiplicity of its functions are 
little comprehended at home ; and still less are those circumstances understood, which called 
upon me for exertions beyond the ordinary demands of my situation. If those unusual 
efforts were not necessary, they either risked improvidently the welfare of the Honourable 
Company, or they were illicit aggressions on weak unoffending Native Powers. It thence 
behoves me to justify the principle and the prosecution of the measures alluded to. The 
exposition will be short, because it aims not. at submitting any detail of operations. A state- 
ment of the ground on which each material determination rested, will enable every one to 
decide on the equity, as well as prudence, of the course adopted ; while the general result 
may answer, whether the main object of the Honourable Company’s financial prosperity was 
duly kept in sight during these complicated transactions. The facts asserted are so supported, 
as not to admit of controversy. The proofs of them are, for the most part, in the hands of the 
Honourable Court. Where that is not the case, the official vouchers will be found in the 
Appendix; and, it is hoped, it will appear that, whatsoever were the advantages attained 
for the Honourable Company, the interests of our country at large have been similarly pro- 
moted, the comforts of the Indian population being at the same time signally consulted. 

I entered upon the management of affairs at Calcutta in October 1813. My first view of 
them was by no means pleasing. The treasuries of the three Presidencies were in so 
unfurnished a condition, that the insufficiency of funds in them to meet any unusual charges 
(and many such menaced us) excited considerable uneasiness. At that period, the low credit 
of the bonds which had at different times been issued as the securities for monies borrowed, 
made eventual recourse to a loan seriously discouraging in contemplation. As twelve per 
cent, discount on the above securietiea was the regularly computable rate in the market, 
when no immediate exigency pressed upon us, the grievous terms to which we must have 
suberibed for a new supply of that nature in an hour of alarm, could not be disguised to any 
foresight. (Under this embarrasment, an attempt had been made by the preceding Govern- 
ment to provide in a partial degree, for the anticipated difficulties, by curtailing the annual 
disbursement, so os to leave a surplus of receipt. What are called the Charges Military, 
the provision for all warlike objects, offensive or defensive, hud appeared the only head of 
expenditure iu which a saving of efficacious magnitude could be made. The paring-knife 
was thence applied with rather an undiscriminating hand to many articles of the military 
establishment, which had till that time been deemed indispensable towards a tranquil tenure 
of the country. As it was matter of simple arithmetical measurement, the contemplated 
surplus was produced ; but it was attended with circumstances which had not been taken 
into the reckoning. Let it not he supposed that lam insinuating a censure on an expedient 
to which Government was pressingly urged by financial difficulties. The limit within which 
a reduction of disbursement in the military branch would not entail mischief, was perhaps 
not to be computed without trial. As it was, experience showed that hazard had been incurred 
in a degree quite unapprehended. The saving had principally arisen from a great diminu- 
tion of our armed force. The operation of such a measure was not confined to the question 
ol sufficiency for eventual defence. Nothing would misleud the judgment more than a 
parallel supposed between the employment of the Indian army and that of our military at 
home. The native troops are, in fact, the police of India, the I3urkumluu7.cs, or armed 
attendants of the Magistrates, being totally inadequate, if not supported by the regulars. 
Hence, the complication ofdutieB resting upon the soldiery, is so great, as that it is rare 
for even half of a battalion to be found at its head-quarters. Occupation ol dependent 
stations, detachments with treasure which is in constant transit, escort ol stores periodically 
despatched from Calcutta to the several provinces, charge of convicts working on the roads, 
custody of prisoners transmitted from different parts Tor trial before the Courts of Circuit, 
and guards over jails, form a mass of demand which our fullest military complement can barely 
answer. A great number of those among whom such duties had been divided could not be 
dismissed, w^jthppt jcausitt^ ,jhe ser^ipe b<p ^prest^ve to the. remainder.. But tliere was a 
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f urt l, cr consequence which rendered the burthen intolerable to the native soldier. This in- 

No. 2. competence of strength involved nearly an extinction of those leaves which it lmd been the 
custom to .mint annually, for a proportion of the men in each regiment to visit their villages. 

Lord Hastings’ Tj|e pr j va ij 0 n of hope to see his connections occasionally was insuperably irksome to the 
Summary. BenciU Sepoy, usually of high caste: In consequence, very many in each corps solicited 
discharge from the service. Unless when in the field, this indulgence had been uniformly 
conceded on application, as the individual received no bounty on entrance. Of course, there 
was an awkwardness in refusing what had, from practice, assumed a colour of right when 
contest was only secretly anticipated by Government, from particulars which it wished not to 
divulge. So many of those who thus petitioned to quit the service were veterans approach- 
in.' the period of claim to the invalid pension (the great object of the native soldier), that 
the sacrifice which those men desired to make, exhibited unequivocally the deep discontent 
of the army. I therefore found Government convinced, that perseverance in the experiment 
was too dangerous ; and the re-adoption of those military provisions which had been striken 
oil’ would have taken place, even had not another consideration pressed its being done with 
the utmost speed. The disgust of our native troops was so loudly expressed in all quarters, 
that the causes of it were universally canvassed; and as such an extraordinary lessening of 
our military means was ascribed to uncontrolable necessity, the same inferences of our 
debility were drawn by all the surrounding States. As might have been expected, a tono 
and procedure altogether novel liad been assumed towards the British Government. There 
were made over lo me, when the reins were placed in my hands, no less than six hostile dis- 
cussions with Native Powers, each capable of entailing resort to arms. It was thence 
obvious, that a beneficial alteration in our pecuniary condition was not to be effected by 
parting with the sinews of our strength, hut by striving to cultivate and render more pro- 
ductive those sources of revenue which we possessed. In the above-mentioned number of 
angry controversies, no advertence is made to the Pindarries. Communication could not be 
held with those execrable spoilers; yet the atrocity of their character, though it forbad the 
degradation of negotiating with them, could not disparage their inherent force, so as to 
prevent my regarding them even at that juncture, as the most serious of the difficulties 
with which I lmd to deal. Could the moral call for suppressing one of the most dreadful 
scourges that ever afflicted humanity, be put aside, still the task of dispersing an association, 
whose existence was irreconcilable to ou'r ultimate security, as well as to our more immediate 
interests, seemed to me not capable of being long postponed. At the same time, I saw 
the intimacy of connexion between the Pindarries and the Mahrattas so distinctly, as 
to he certain that an attempt to destroy the former must infallibly engage us in war with the 
whole buily of the latter. While the extreme effort was delayed, which our entanglements 
in other quarters made unavoidable, it was desirable to impose some check on the plunderers. 
The year before my arrival they had ravished part of our territories, they had carried off an 
immense booty with impunity, and they were professedly meditating another invasion, every 
military man well comprehending that defensive frontier stations, though heavily expensive 
to the State, wore absolutely nugatory against a mounted enemy without baggage, following 
at will through avast expanse of country any line which the information of the moment 
might recommend. There was a chance that intimations from Gwalior might cause the 
Pindarries to suspend their inroad. It was inappreciable to us to stop, if possible, the pro- 
jected devastation, while we were to be occupied elsewhere: on which account, I proposed 
a remonstanee to that Court, on the score of the Pindarries being permitted to arrange within 
the Maharajah’s dominions the preparations for assailing the Honourable Company’s pro- 
vinces. The present unreserved acknowledgement of our supremacy throughout ludia, will 
scarcely leave credible the then existence of a relative position, which could occasion my 
being met in Council by a representation, that a remonstanee of the above nature might be 
offensive ,u Scindio, and that nothing ought to be ventured which could give him umbrage. 
Such’ however, was at that period, on either side, the estimate of British power. 

Ibis introduction, though longer than I could have wished, was necessary to render our 
circumstances at that crisis accurately intelligible. There was especially a necessity to 
explain, why, when a surplus revenue had been actually exhibited, it had no permanence. 
Tlu* delusiveness ol the principle on which such a surplus had for the moment been 
obtained, lias been disclosed, and it will be understood, that we were to seek other supplies, 
should (:ontesls not be avoided. A large sum is always required to be kept in hand by Govern* 
mcni for current purposes, becauaetho revenue from land, the chief article in our income, is 
1101 receivable at periods corresponding with the regular disbursements, and is moreover liable 
to deliilcation, from the remission allowed in case of bad seasons: therefore a sum deemed 
simply adequate to this object cannot be relied upon, as a provision for a further contingency. 
01 the six disputeswliieh 1 have noticed, four were amicably adjusted. One, in the instance 
ol Re wah, was speedily settled by the storm of a principal fortress, with the menace of a siege 
to its capital;, and the sixth, the contention with Nopaul, remained for decision by arms. 
A struggle with the hitter was unpromising. We were strangely ignorant of the country 
or its resources; and overlooking the augmented abilities latterly furnished by science ton 
regular army for surmoun ting local obstacles, it was a received persuasion, that the nature of 
the mountainous tract which we should have to penetrate, would be as baffling to any exer- 
tions oi ours, as it lmd been to all the efforts of mauy successive Mahomedan sovereigns- 
No option, however, remained with us. We wer enot, through a point of honour, demand- 
ing atonement Tor the wanton invasion of our territories, the "brutal massacre of our policc- 
men, and the studied cruelty of tying to a tree, and shooting to death with arrows, the native 
omccr wliom we had appointed to preside over the district, though die hopelessness ol 
I’rin led i i i frtttkAgti must have made 
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UB look to -war even on that ground : but we were at issue with a nation so extravagantly 
presumptuous respecting its own strength, and so ignorant of our superior means, that the 
(Joorka Commissioners had, upon a former occasion, remarked to ours the futility of debating 
about a few square miles of territory, since there never could be real peace between the two 
States, until we should yield to the Goorkas our provinces north of the Ganges, making that 
river the boundary between us, as heaven had evidently designed it to be. The conviction 
that the evil day of contest could not be put off, weighed heavily onthemindsoffunctionaries 
in Calcutta. The possible necessity of withholding an investment was anticipated, and even 
hinted to the Court of Director's. I endeavoured to allay this anxiety, by assurances that, as 
far as my professional judgment went, the difficulties of mountain warfare were greater onthe 
defensive side than on that of a well-conducted offensive operation ; that I believed myself 
able to calculate tolerably what expenditure would be entailed by the necessary efforts, 
estimating the charge much below what they apprehended ; and that I could look -with 
confidence to a supply of treasure from a source which they had never contemplated. Soon 
after my arrival, some British officers came to me from the Nawab Vizier Saadut Ali, 
sovereign of Oude, bringing to me a representation of the painful and degrading thraldom 
in which, through gradual and probably unintended encroachments on his freedom, he was 
held, inconsistently with the spirit of the treaties between the two States. The system from 
which he prayed to be relieved appeared to me no less repugnant to policy than to equity. 
On my professing a disposition to correct so objectionable a course, those officers who had 
been long in the Nawab Vizier's service assured me, that any persuasion of my having such 
an inclination would cause Saadut Ali to throw himself upon me with unbounded confidence, 
and to offer from bis immense hoard the advance of any sum I could want for the enterprise 
against Nepaid. The gratitude with which such a supply would be felt was professed. 
While I was on my passage up the river, Saadut Ali unexpectedly died. I found, however, 
that what had been provisionally agitated with him was perfectly understood by his succes- 
sor, so that the latter came forward with a spontaneous offer of a crore of rupees, which I 
declined as a peishcush or tribute on his accession to the sovereignty of Oude, but accepted 
as a loan for the Honourable Company. Eight lacs were afterwards added to this sum, in 
order that the interest of the whole, at six per cent., might equal the allowances to different 
branches of the Nawab Vizier’s family, for which the guarantee of the British Government 
had been pledged, and the payment of which, without vexatious retardments, was secured, 
by the appropriation of the interest to the specific purpose. The sum thus obtained was 
thrown into the general treasury, whence I looked to draw such portions of it ns the demands 
of the approaching service might require. My surprise is not to be expressed, when I was 
shortly after informed from Calcutta, that it had been deemed expedient to employ fifty-four 
lacs of the sum obtained by me in discharging an eight per cent, loan, that the remainder 
was indispensable for current purposes, and that it was hoped I should be able to procure 
from the Nawab Vizier a further aid for the objects of the war. This toon place early in 
autumn, and opei-ations against Nepaul conld not commence till the middle of November, 
on which account the Council did not apprehend my being subjected to any sudden incon- 
venience through its disposal of the first sum. Lucidly I was upon such frank terms with 
the Nawab Vizier, as that I could explain to him fairly my circumstances. He agreed to 
furnish another crore ; so that the Honourable Company was accommodated with above 
two millions and a half sterling on my simple receipt. Particular details of the war in 
Nepaul would be superfluous : the terms on which it closed will suffice. That State, 
instead of flanking, as it had done, for nearly six hundred miles, our open frontier or that 
of the Nawab Vizier, which we were bound by treaty to defend while itself could only be 
attacked in front, was reduced to about a half of its original extent, remaining with both 
its flanks exposed to us, through the connexion which we formed with the Siccim Rajah to 
the east and our possession of Kamoon to the west. The richest portion of the territory 
conquered by us bordered on the dominions of the Nawab Vizier. I arranged the transfer 
of that tract to him, in extinction of the second crore which I had borrowed. Of that crore, 
the charges of the war absorbed fifty-two lacs : forty-eight lacs (600,000Z.) were conse- 
quently left in the treasury, a clear gain to the Honourable Company, in addition to the 
benefit of precluding future annoyance from an insolent neighbour. 

While the war was waging in the mountains, my attention was anxiously fixed on our 
southern boundaries. I had traced many indications of active communication between States 
■which had for many years had no political intercourse. As I could not then know what has 
Brace been unveiled, that a wide confederacy was formingfor the expulsion of the British from 
mdia, I ascribed the symptoms to vague speculations excited in the N ative Powers, by seeing 
us engaged in an undertaking where they considered our failure certain. The anticipated 
exhaustion of our strength in the rash enterprise, would present advantages for the improve- 
ment of which they might think it desirable to be prepared, and their several views were to 
he reciprocally ascertained for the eventual crisis. This spirit, though it did not lead them to 
unmeffiate action, would naturally prompt them to steps which could not be regarded by us 
yith indifference. In one instance, the forecasting disposition of our neighbours showed an 
intelligible consistence. An agreement was made between Scindia and the Rajah of Nagpore, 
iat the forces of both should act under Scindia for the reduction of Bhopaul. The very terms 
ot the agreement betrayed the real object ; for Bhopaul, when conquered, was to be made 
the Nagpore Rajah. It was obvious that Scindia only wanted an excuse for bringing 
toe Nagpore troops into junction with those already under his command, in which case he 
would have found himself at the head of a very powerful army. It was not a moment for 
floatation. Had Scindia’s forces, which were assembled and ready to maroh, once entered 
, hopaul, shame would have made, him risk any extremity, rather than recede upon our 
tttemtion. 1 'MM - 
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I was at that time on Scindia's frontier, my escort being composed of one weak battalion of 
native infantry, a troop of the body guard, and a squadron of native cavalry. In three weeks 
1 could not have assembled five thousand men, all our disposable strength being employed 
against Nepaul : but the case called for decision, and I directed the Resident at Scindia's 
Court to request that his Highness would forbear any aggression upon Bhopaul, as that 
State had become an ally to our Government. I desired that this communication should 
be made in the most conciliatory tone, and that the Resident. would not report to me the 
violent language with which it would probably be met by Scindia, so as that there might 
be no affront to discuss. There was seemingly hardihood in this procedure, but there was 
essentially none ; supposing Scindia predetermined to go all lengths, any provocation from 
my message was of no moment. If he were only trying his ground, and talcing steps towards 
rendering a remoter decision more secure, the unexpected check might make him pause, 
and the gain of time was every tiling to mo, when I was disciplining recruits in all quarters 
for the augmentation of our force. Scindia, as was unofficially imparted to me, received 
the intimation with all the vehemence of language which I had expected : but, notwith- 
standing his declaration that he should follow his own course, his troops did not move, and 
the project against Bhopaul was silently abandoned. The Ma ha r ajah must have been 
influenced by the supposition, that the confidence of my procedure, and the apparent care- 
lessness of my progress along the frontier with so slender an accompaniment, arose from my 
possession of means which he could not calculate. The Resident, in a later day, .made a merit 
with Scindia of having suppressed in his report to me the offensive tone which had been used, 
and his Highness acknowledged the obligation. Tbe circumstances which I have detailed, will 
give an useful insight into the doubtful terms on which we then stood with the neighbouring 
States. Whether positive engagements had secretly taken place among them was uncertain. 
It was, at all events, clear that they looked to a possible juncture, when they might pursue 
a common object necessarily unfavourable for us. When TJmmer Sing Thappa and Runjore 
Sing, generals of the Goorkas, surrendered themselves, they could not be brought to believe 
that the Mahrattas were not actually in the field against us, though neither of them would 
assign a reason for the supposition. As they had severally professed the persuasion when 
they could not have had communication, it was evident that each of them must have had 
knowledge of proposals for co-operation made by tbe Mahrattas to his Court, 

Early in 1817 an event occurred, seemingly unconnected with the suspicious indications 
which were fixing our attention in other parts, hut really deriving great moment from 
reference to those symptoms. Scindia had, in 1803, given up to us, by treaty, extensive 
possessions in the Doab, or tract contained between the Ganges and the Jumna. Those 
lands were inhabited by Jauts, a hardy and warlike tribe. This ceded territory was 
divided into several petty districts, each under a Talookdar, corresponding to the Zemindar of 
the Lower Provinces. From the exposure of the country to frequent invasion from 
predatory cavalry, the distant sovereign, who had not management enough in his dominions 
to shield his detached provinces from such inroads, was forced to consult his own interest 
as to pecuniary returns, by allowing those Talookdars to have fortified residences, where 
the revenue was lodged, as collected, for ultimate remittance to the treasury at Gwalior. 
The permission for maintaining a fortress necessarily included a garrison, which from 
vanity, or views of depredation, was in eveiy instance carried far beyond wbat tbe duties 
of the place required. It is probable, that those Talookdars had been looking foward to a 
time when they might 'cast off their allegiance to the Mahrattarule, and render themselves 
independent chiefs of little principalities. Their assiduity in strengthening their fortresses 
may he ascribed to the anticipation of such a favourable hour. They were encouraged in 
this speculation, by the circumstance that the Rajah of Bhurtpore, whose power was rated 
high from his successful resistance to the British, had affinity with their principal families. 
He and Iris people are Jauts. In practice, the situation of the Talookdar under the 
Mahrattas united the characters of the middle-man and the manager of an absentee's estate 
in Ireland, with whatsoever degree of authority over the peasantry he thought proper to 
usurp, knowing that his government would never be at the trouble of calling him to account. 
The most populous and productive of the districts were under the superintendence of 
'Dyaram, an active ambitious man, whose preponderance in the tribe was supported by 
amassed riches nswcllas personal energy. Calculating ona future opportunity for establishing 
sway over the rest, he. employed himself sedulously in perfecting his fortress at Hattrass, 
which he had originally found of great strength, and in keeping up the discipline of a well- 
organized force. When his territory was surrendered to the British Government, though our 
judicial administration was declaredly introduced intoit, considerations deemed politic led ub 
to withhold astrictenforeement of our regulations. For obvious reasons, we had never suffered 
a strong hold to be possessed by an individual in our provinces. On this occasion we deviated 
from our caution, and did not insist on the immediate demolition of the fortresses in the 
territory transferred to as. I have understood it was conceived, that when the Talookdars 
should find themselves efficiently protected from external violence, they would gladly forego 
the expense of .providing for their own security, and would, without repugnance, dismantle 
their forts, which they were told must ultimately be required of them. Perhaps there was 
an error in supposing that, after having been continued for a time in the enjoyment of 
wlmt flattered their pride, they would feel less the sacrifice of the distinction. As it was, 
they evidently made common cause in a plan for evading that humiliation : they encou- 
raged each other in the resolution, by promises of reciprocal aid ; and from the confidence 
thus inspired, they gradually assumed an undisguised air of pretension to he on the footing 
ol mere tributary dependence. Tliis disposition became more marked and overt at the 
period to wliich I have before alluded, when the debilitation of our Government had 
1 1 5‘f: ^Fl i ttjTBSpilsaaraoii I tttjari iamtihoritiy i [were impu- 
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dently committed by those Talookdars. Our occupation with Nepaul constrained us to shut 
our eyes, as much as might be, on those encroachments, an impunity which naturally 
invited still more determined steps. As soon as our hands were free, it became necessary to 
notice those irregularities, therefore it was signified to the Talookdars, that any repetition of 
them would meet decisive chastisement. The intimation was wholly disregarded. At length 
the Members of Council unanimously represented to me (I having then returned to Calcutta 
from the Upper Provinces) a daring defiance of our legitimate jurisdiction by Dyaram, who 
lmd seized and kept in irons within his fortress several of our police officers, for arresting 
a robber within his district; and who had, moreover, caused a party of Ms troops to confine 
for twenty-four hours in a village the judge and magistrate of the zillah continuing those 
Talooks. This was communicated to me with anxiety, because the supposed strength of 
Hattrass made it appear awkward to undertake the correction of Dyaram. Punishment of 
the substantive offence was of itself imperiously demanded : but the urgent expedience of 
bringing the whole body of those Jnuts definitely into regular submission as subjects was 
as strikingly visible. As I had not, however, before learned the particulars to which the 
Members of Council referred, I answered, that if they would lay before me such a case, sus- 
tained by due evidence, as should prove Dyaram to have justly incurred the penalty, Hattrass 
should be reduced ; an operation which I pledged myself to them would not require for its 
completion eight-and-forty horns after the batteries had opened against the place. When 
I was in the Upper Country, it had of course been my duty to obtain minute information 
respecting every fortress with which any claim might bring us into contact, and I had pro- 
cured the requisite knowledge of Hattrass among the rest. That fort had the reputation of 
being impregnable, which silly persuasion had betrayed Dyaram into his contumacious 
outrages. According to the mode of attack which the natives had been accustomed to see 
practised by us, Hattrass, might, indeed, appeal' formidable to meddle with. A ditch one 
hundred and twenty feet wide and eiglity-five deep, surrounded a work, in which triple tier 
of defences exhibited a provision for contesting the place inch by inch, after the silencing its 
artillery, and the making a practicable breach, should bring the besieger to the point of 
storming. Lucidly, science has laid down procedures, where the means can he commanded, 
for avoiding the necessity of hazarding a disadvantageous assault. One of my earliest 
military cares on arriving in India had been, to satisfy myself why we had made so compara- 
tively unfavourable a display in sieges. Tlie details at once unfolded the cause. It is well 
known that nothing can be more insignificant than shells thrown with long intervals, and we 
never brought forward more than four or five mortars when we undertook the capture of a 
fortified place. Hence the bombardment was futile ; so that, at last, the issue was to be 


staked on mounting a breach, and fighting hand to hand with a soldiery skilful, as well as 
obstinately gallant, in defending the prepared intrenchments. This was not the oversight of 
the Bengal artillery officers, for no men can be better instructed in the theory, or more capa- 
ble in the practice of their profession than they are: it was imputable to a false economy on 
the part of Government. The outlay in providing for the transportation of mortal's, shells, 
and platforms, in due quantity, would certainly have been considerable, and it was on that 
account forborne. The miserable carriages of the country, hired for the purpose when 
a military exertion was contemplated, were utterly unequal to the service, and constantly 
foiled, under the unusual weight, in the deep roads through which they had to pass; there- 
fore we never sat down before a place of real strength furnished with the means which a 
proper calculation would have allotted for its reduction. Sensible of tliis injurious defici- 
ency, I had, with the utmost diligence, instituted a transport train ; and it was in reliance 
on its efficiency, that I assured the Council of the short resistance which Hattrass should 
offer. Expedition, no less than secrecy, was important, to prevent any interventions which 
might trouble us in the undertaking: and notwithstanding the advance of the troops was so 
rapid, that Dyaram had information of then.' approach only two days before Hattrass was 
actually invested, forty-two mortars kept pace with the march of the force. From the 
incessant shower of bombs, the garrison was unable to persist in defending the place more 
than fifteen hours. The body of troops employed was of such strength, that no sudden 
assemblage could venture to free it, while the speedy effectuation of the objoct left no time 
for interference from remoter quarters. Thus uninterrupted, the officer commanding it, ac- 
cording to bis orders, summoned successively the other fortresses of the Jauts. Terrified by 
the fate of Hattrass, all of them, to the number of eleven, some very strong, surrendered 
without resistance. The works were everywhere raised, and the troops attached to them 
were disbanded, except a few armed attendants allowed for security to the household of each 
of the Talookdars, in a country not yet brought into habitual regularity. The Talookdara 
were indemnified for the cannon and arms of which they were dispossessed, being further 
maintained in as much eminence as was consistent with the laws of the British Government. 
Those terms, with an oblivion of his past misdeeds, had been offered to Dyaram on the first 
appearance of the troops before Hattrass, and had been rejected by him, therefore his lauds 
were declared forfeited. Thus was effected at a critical juncture, an object pressmgly incum- 
bent in itself : I mean, the assimilation of those J aut communities to the orderly condition ol 
our other native subjects, but of enhanced importance relatively to their otherwise possible 
insurrection in the centre of our possessions, when our force was engaged elsewhere, whether 
that insurrection should arise from secret preconcert with powers leagued against us, or be 
stimulated by accidental temptations. The politics of the Rajah of Bhurtpore would he 
seriously influenced by deprivation of an eventual support from his tribe ; and every prince 
m India must have felt a diminution of the confidence with which he would have opposed us, 
when the fall of Hattrass dissipated his trust in fortifications. It is not altogether irrelevant, 
at Hthat UjU annual means jnsipiificant^ has arisen from the transport foams 
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Icing employed, during peace, in collateral services under tlie Commissariat department; 

II. of which I constituted it a branch. 

While the ferment perceivable in the Mahratta States could be ascribed to the tempting 

Lord Hastings’ prospect of a particular opportunity, there was the hope that when all chance of such an open- 
Summarjr. waa dissipated, the machinations would subside. Many symptoms concurring to prove 

that this was not the case, the conclusion was irresistible, that a more defined and methodized 
understanding, of a tenor hostile to us, had been established, at least among the powers 
upholding the predatory system in Central India. Their success in seducing other Native 
States into pledges for acting in concert could not be judged of, as I have mentioned that 
our discoveries had then gone no further than the ascertaining that there were frequent 
missions conducted with great stealth between powers not in prior habits of communication. 
The symptoms might be fallible ; yet common caution required that the no longer postpon- 
able enterprise of extirpating the Pindarries, who had again mercilessly laid waste our terri- 
tories, should embrace a provision for encountering the widest combination among theNative 
States. Supposing their confederacy to be actually established, and that I failed in the 
project I had formed for rendering the collection of their forces impracticable, I was to look 
to coping with little less than three hundred thousand men in the field. It was a formidable 
struggle to incur ; such, indeed, as it would have been irreconcileable to my duty towards my 
employers to have risked, had the hazard been avoidable. I think, however, no one who con- 
siders the circumstances will regard it as having been adventured wilfully or inexpediently. 
I refer not to the fortunate issue, which is always a doubtful criterion of policy. I desire my 
position to be fairly examined. If it be evident that the contest, whether it should originate 
in a conspiracy of the native sovereigns, or in the support given by the Mahratta States and 
Ameer Khan to the Pindarries, was not ultimately to be evaded, the question was, only 
when, and how it might be entered upon with the best chances for success ; and I believe that 
I decided as was imperiously demanded by the interests with which I stood entrusted. I cal- 
culated that by celerity of movement on our part, the ill-disposed might be incapacitated from 
attempting the opposition which they meditated; and any appearance of our proceeding upon 
unconfirmed suspicions would be far counterbalanced by their escape from being involved in 
the destruction of the Pindarries,still more as the measures held in view promised them their 
share in the anticipated improvement of condition throughout Central India. Before, however, 
our troops were put in motion, our information respecting the concerted attack upon the 
British possessions became distinct and incontrovertible. From Cawnpore, whither I had 
proceeded, I notified to the Council at Calcutta my purpose of framing the campaign con- 
sonantly to the above computation. "What I contemplated was, the pushing forward unex- 
pectedly several divisions which should occupy positions opposing insuperable obstacles to a 
junction of the army of any State with that of another, even subjecting to extreme peril any 
sovereign's attempt to assemble the dispersed corps of his forces within his own dominions, 
should we see cause to forbid it. The success of the plan depended on the secrecy with which 
the preparations could be made, the proper choice of the points to be seized, niid the speed with 
which we could reach the designated stations. I speak relatively to the troops which were to 
penetrate from the north ; for the advance of those from the south, destined to act against 
the Pindarries, could not be concealed. The formation of my magazines of grain on the 
frontier was fortunately disguised by a bad harvest in that quarter, which furnished the 
excuse for transportation of com thither, as if it were a provision for the inhabitants against 
eventual dearth. In all other respects, the arrangements were so admirably conducted by 
the few public functionaries confidentially entrusted with them, that not a suspicion of any 
intended stir was afloat. In the most distant battalion destined for the service there was not 
a surmise of impending movement above five or six days previous to its being actually in 
march. The suddenness with which we occupied the heart of the inimical countries, added 
to the efficiency of the means employed, caused all the essential parts of the business to be 
finished completely to my wish, in hardly more than three months; so us that I was enabled, 
almost immediately after that period, to send back to their cantonment the part of the force 
the most chargeable in the field, the European troops. The vast scale of the operations 
could not but be attended with great expense. It was from their short duration, that when 
the war charges came to be wound up, the amount for the six divisidns of the Bengal troops 
brought forth on the occasion did not reach thirty-five lacs of Sonaut rupees, or about 
thirty-three and a hall of Sicca. When the charge for the troops periodically and unavail- 
ingly moved forward from the Madras Presidency to cover the country south of the Ner- 
budda from the Pindarries is considered, and the heavy loss of revenue from the devastations 
committed by those wretches is taken into account, it may be thought a thrifty expenditure, 
which, at such a rate, once for all put an end to that annual tax upon our finances. In that 
expenditure is included, not only every kind of disbursement usually connected with troops, 
beyond what would have been required for them had they remained in quartern, but one 
, arising out of the special circumstances: wliile every exaction for provisions or forage was 

strictly forborne in the neutral or feudatory countries through which we passed, compensation 
was made for the damage done by the encampment of the troops, even for a night, where the 
ground was under crop, as was almost invariably the case. The injury was estimated between 
the chief commissariat officer and the principal men of the villages concerned, and the retri- 
bution agreed upon by them was made upon the spot, in ready money. This measure, 
esides its essential justice, had the object of manifesting to the natives the equity of the 
ritish Government, and of inducing such petty independent communities as had not 
alreaclyrelations with us, to obtain our protection, "by voluntarily soliciting to be taken under 
tuT !J ai amountslll P- ®*e expectation did not deceive us : all those little territories which had 
PrinieCTmiwS lifcemtiefrTOB t i efr hUug other chiefs, 
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the Raj"'* 1 of Tehree, when lie presented Ins nnzzer in token of plighted fealty, desired me ■ 

to understand it was the first time that State had acknowledged the supremacy of another, II. 

„]1 the efforts of the Mogul emperors to suhdue it haying proved abortive. We were not 

at the time in the Tehree territories, nor were we likely to enter them, therefore the conduct Lord Hastings’ 
of the Rajah could only spring from an impression which must he flattering lor our countiy. Summary. 

The economy of making our exertion so powerful will be still better comprehended from 
a farther particular. Trimbuckjee Dainglia, the favourite and the confidential instrument 
of the Peishwah, was the immediate agent in the murder of the Guickwar’s minister, 

Gungadhur Shastry. The person in question had been earnestly invited to Poona by the 
’ peishwah, for tire ostensible puipose of settling accounts which were afloat between the two 
States, but with the real object of having an opportunity, for gaining the minister to seduce 
his sovereign into the confederacy against us. The Guickwar, from some doubt of the 
Peishwah, would not suffer his minister to repair to Poona, unless the British Government 
would be answerable for his safety, and we pledged ourselves to that prince accordingly, 
aotmerely in compliance with the solicitation of the Peishwah, but because we were anxious 
that counter-claims between the two States which had given us much trouble, should be 
finally adjusted. That a Brahmin of the highest caste, first minister of an independent 
sovereign, and invested with a public commission by his prince, should stand in any risk, 
appeared incredible, therefore our guarantee was unhesitatingly given. When the Peishwah 
found that the minister was proof against all temptation, and refused absolutely to betray 
his master into a scheme which the minister thought would entail his destruction, his 
Highness determined to make away with such an obstacle to his views, in the hope that 
the office of minister might be filled by a more manageable individual. Gungadhur Shastry 
was barbarously assassinated on his way back from a devotional ceremony by night in the 
temple, whither he had gone upon repeated entreaties from Trimbuckjee Dainglia, after 
having previously excused himself on the score of indisposition. The Peishwah was 
apprised that his participation in the crime was minutely known to us, but that, to save 
hrs credit, the guilt should be thrown on the special perpetrator, Trimbuckjee Dainglia, 
who must be delivered up to us, in atonement for the outrage offered to our plighted 
security. Trimbuckjee was put into our hands accordingly. To conciliate the Peishwah, 
it was promised to his Highness that his favourite should not be proceeded against capitally, 
but be merely kept in confinement as a state prisoner. Trimbuckjee having made his escape 
from a fortress where he was negligently guarded, was afterwards speedily, subsequent to 
the Peishwah’s surrender, taken in the field. Regarding the game as irretrievably lost, he 
thought concealment useless, and indulged that boast of a nearly-accomplished design, with 
which persons often console themselves under failure. He unfolded, that from early in 
1814, the Peishwah had been busied in organizing a general confederacy of the Native 
Powers, for the purpose of driving the British out of India, and he averred, that we were 
only by three or four months too quick upon them, or we should have found them the 
assailants, in which case the issue might have been very different. Certainly, had Scindia, 
by much the most powerful of the Native Sovereigns, been in the field at the head of his 
assembled veteran troops, with the fine and well-manned artillery which he possessed, time 
as well as encouragement would have been afforded to the other confederated powers for 
resorting to arms, in so many quarters as must have made our movements cautious, conse- 
quently protracted, under heavy expense. The incurrence of such circumstanceswas, at all 
events, to be risked by us ; since, I repeat, it was not a matter of option, whether- the extinc- 
tion of an evil so intolerable as the ravages of the Pindarries should be undertaken. It has 
been said, however-, that a confident expectation was entertained of achieving the main purpose, 
while every hostile speculation of the Native Sovereigns would be repressed by our sudden 
pre-occupation of particular positions ; and this calculation applied in a more special degree 
to Scindia. Residing at Gwalior, he was in the heart of the richest part of his dominions ; 
but independently of the objection, that those provinces were separated from our territory 
only by the Jumna, there was a military defect in the situation, to which it must be supposed 
the Maharajah had never adverted, About twenty miles south of Gwalior, a ridge of very 
abrupt hills, covered with the tangled wood peculiar to India, extends from the little Sind 
to the Chmnbul, which rivers form the flank boundaries of the Gwalior district and its depen- 
dencies. There are but two routes by which carriages, and perhaps cavalry, can pass that 
chain; one along the little Sind, and another not far from the Chumbul. By my seizing 
with the centre division a position which would bar any movement along the little Sind, and 
placing Major-General Donkin’s division at the back of the other pass, Scindia was reduced 
to the dilemma of subscribing to the treaty which I offered to him or of crossing the hills 
through bye-paths, attended by the few followers whomigktbe ableto accompany him, sacri- 
ficing his splendid train of artillery (above one hundred brass guns) with all its appendages, 
and abandoningat once to ushismost valuable possessions. The terms imposed upon him were 
essentially unqualified submission, though so coloured as to avoid making him feel public 
humiliation. Their intrinsic rigour will not be thought overstrained or unequitable when 
it is observed that I had ascertained the Maharajah’s having promised the Pindarries 
decisive assistance, and that I had intercepted the secret correspondence through which he 
was instigating the Nepaulese to attack us. Nothing, in short, but my persuasion that the 
maintenance of the existing Governments in Central India, and the making them our 
instruments and sureties for preserving the future tranquillity of the country, could have 
dictated the forbearance manifested under the reiterated perfidies of that prince. He closed 
with the proffered conditions, and was saved by the acquiescence. The advantage to us was, 
that resistance in any other quarter could be only a transient ebullition. To the more distant 
“fates, this non-appearance of a fonnidable force with which they were to co-operate, was 
absolute » by M' < 

(445.) o 3 a rescript 
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a rescript brought by an envoy from the Birman Monarch, whom we incorrectly call King 
of Ava, from one of the great divisions of his empire. The purport of this curious paper was 
a requisition for our immediate surrender of all the provinces east of the Eaugrutty, even 
including Moorshedabad, with a menace, that should the demand not be, obeyed, he would 
lay waste our territories with fire and sword. His projected hostility was evidently a 
measure concerted with the Mahrattas ; and during the rainy season, when the overflowing 
of the rivers renders the march of troops impracticable, his Majesty conceived, by 
advancing a title, howsoever extravagant, to those provinces, he should have an ostensible 
ground for invading a State with which otherwise he had no quarrel. I sent back tho 
envoy with an intimation that the answer should be conveyed through another channel. 
He had come from the court through the northern Birman provinces. The answer was 
despatched by sea to the Viceroy of Arracan, residing at the port of Rangoon in the Central 
Division, for transmission to his sovereign. It expressed, that I was too well acquainted 
with his Majesty’s wisdom to be the dupe of tho gross forgery attempted to be palmed 
upon me; wherefore I sent to him the document fabricated in his august name, and 
trusted that he would subject to condign punishment the persons who had so profligately 
endeavoured to sow dissension between two powers reciprocally interested to cultivate 
amity. By this procedure I evaded the necessity of noticing an insolent step, foreseeing 
that his Birman Majesty would be thoroughly glad of the excuse to remain quiet, when he 
learned his secret allies had been subdued That information he received at the same time 
with my letter ; and all further discussion or explanation being forborne, the former 
amicable intercourse continued without change. The circumstance will show the extent to 
which the negotiations of the Mahrattas had gone, exhibiting also the advantage of using 
exertions so decisive, as should not leave time for distant enemies to come forward. 

The former treaty with Scindia, which I had declared annulled on the proof of Iris hostile 
practices, contained an article equally discreditable and embarrassing. We were bound 
by it to have no correspondence with the Rajpoot States, and were thence debarred from 
granting to them that protection, which they offered to repay by co-operating for the sup- 
pression of the Pindarries. Emancipated from so injurious a shackle, I received all these 
States as feudatory to the British Government. Though each possessed considerable force, 
their reciprocal estrangements (proceeding chiefly from punctilious, and often hereditary 
quarrels between the reigning princes) prevented their ever 1 forming any union. They 
were consequently plundered for a succession of yeare, not only by the Pindarries, but by 
the armies of Ameer Khan, of Scindia, and of Holkar. Devastation had become so familar 
to the eyes of the rulers of those countries, that they viewed almost with indifference the 
oppressions exercised over the ryots, or cultivators of the soil, by the troops which garrisoned 
their fortresses, or were maintained about the Sovereign's person. The connexion which 
they now formed with us secured them against outrage from without, while a main stipu- 
lation on our part was, that their own troops should be subjected to such a system of 
regularity, as would ensure tho property and domestic quiet of the villager, or entail upon 
an aggression immediate exemplary punishment. The further obligations under which 
the chieftains placed themselves were, to refer all differences among them to the British 
Government, to keep a well-equipped contingent in readiness for any call from us, and to 
employ that soldiery, in the mean time, to crush within their respective States any petty 
predatory gangs which might become a nucleus for future mischief. These arrangements, 
rendered efficacious by very simple measures adopted on our recommendation, produced to 
the Sovereigns, os well as to the subjects throughout those populous regions, a comfort to 
which every British individual who has traversed that part of India will bear witness. A 
more formal testimony is on record. When Major-General Sir Daivd Ochterlony was to 
quit Dellu, in order to assume the superintendence of our relations with the Rajpoot 
States, he was directed to make an extensive tour through those territories, in order that 
lie might inform the Government at Calcutta what had really Been the practical result of 
our endeavours to meliorate their condition. A copy of his account is annexed to this 
document. The nature of the statement admits no loose representation ; it is- an official 
report, to the accuracy of which the character of the officer is pledged. 

The campaign closed with our - having acquired undisputed sway over eveiy portion of 
India : the States which had not professedly subscribed to our sovereignty (Gwalior and 
Bhurtpoore) being, in truth, thence the most entirely subjected to our pleasure, since they were 
unable to hesitate about compliance with any suggestion ; while our interference, on what- 
ever plea of public necessity, would not be limited by those reservations which we had 
defined in favour of the feudatory sovereigns. This advantage for the Honourable Company 
greatly enhanced, by its having been attained at a price in blood and treasure short of all 
probability, when the operations were on so vast a scale, that some of the corps directed to 
a common centre and object had been moved from stations distant not less than twelve 
hundred miles from each other. The dissipation of a serious conspiracy, and the uniting 
almost every Native power with our interests, were still not the only grounds of satisfaction. 
The important degree in which, as represented by Sir David Ochterlony, the population of 
tlie Rajpoot states, amounting to some millions, was benefited by the procedure of the 
British Government, will excite lively gratification. That population, however, formed hut 
a part of tho immenso mass rescued from misery. A lighter term cannot well be used, for 
the condition of those who had been exposed to the ravages of the Pindarries. When it is 
recollected that the association in question consisted of above thirty thousand mounted men, 
all professedly subsisting upon plunder, the extent of theatre necessary to furnish an 
adequate prey may be well conceived. The whole of the Nizam’s subjects, as well as the 
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devastation. It was not rapine alone, but unexampled barbarity, that marked the course 
of the spoilers. Their violation of the women, with circumstances of peculiar indignity, 
which made multitudes of the victims throw themselves into wells or burn themselves 
together in straw huts, was invariable ; and they subjected the male villagers to refined 
tortures, in order to extract disclosure where their little hoards of money were buried. 
From this scourge the territories to which I have alluded were freed by the annihilation 
of the Pindarries ; and the value of the relief was manifested by the speedy re-occupation 
and cultivation of extensive districts in the Nizam's dominions, which had for some years 
lain deserted by the former inhabitants. The extremity of despair, alone capable of 
making Hindoos abandon their native seats, will be intelligible to all acquainted with 
India Had it not been for the timely interposition, large tracts in the Cqmpany’s 
provinces would have been similarly depopulated. 

A security from external violence was not the only boon which the body of the inhabitants 
throughout Central India received from the British Government. The anarchy existing in 
the States now become feudatory, not only furnished a just pretension for recommending 
arrangements, but made the chiefs unfeignedly resort to us for aid, in fixing the fundamental 
rules of their governments. Confined to their capitals, as they had nearly been for years, 
through the fear of being cut off by some predatory leader or by some of their own refrac- 
tory vassals, they were conscious of inability to restore order in their disorganized dominions, 
and they frankly invited advice, which, according to my directions was, in every case, so 
respectfully tendered by the British Agent, as not to hazard a wound to pride. Hence it 
was easy, where no acknowledged usages stood in the way, to establish principles between 
the sovereign and the subject advantageous to both; giving to those principles a defined 
line of practical application, departure from which would afford to either party the right of 
claiming the intervention of our paramount power. While the sovereign had his legitimate 
authority and his due revenue insured to him, the subject was protected against illicit 
exaction or tyrannical outrage. The main danger to this compact lay with the great vassals. 
They, however, were unequivocally apprised that any infraction on their part of the pro- 
mulgated regulations of the State would be immediately chastised by a British force, so that 
they had not to reckon on the weakness of their sovereign for impunity in any unconsti- 
tutional combination. This could not be construed by them as an empty menace. A striking 
example had been displayed to them. Two chiefs, dependent on Scindia, confiding in the 
strength of the fortresses held by them within, his dominions, had disclaimed obedience to 
him, and remained contumacious, though summoned by us to submit themselves to their 
sovereign. As a body of our troops were in the neighbourhood, I caused each of the for- 
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tresses to be besieged ; .and as soon as they were surrendered, I put them into the hands of 
the Maharajah, without any demand for the expenses of their reduction. I was guided by 
two considerations ; first, that chiefs destitute of revenue could not maintain garrisons with- 
out a license to their men for plundering, which would renew the system I had been eradi- 
cating ; secondly, that Scindia might, from their unchecked insubordination, pretend equal 
inability to control others of his vassals, thereby escaping the responsibility which I meant 
to fix upon him for the maintenance of tranquillity. The measure evinced so clearly the 
sincerity of our intention to uphold the Maharajah’s Government, that it won him to decided 
reliance upon us, and induced him to meet unhesitatingly many propositions relative to 
general convenience, which he would otherwise have regarded with jealousy. In particular, I 
obtained his acquiescence to the keeping up for a further tenu the contingent of five thousand 
horse, paid by him, but subject to our requisition and direction. This force he had been 
bound by an article of the treaty to furnish towards the extirpation of the Pindarries. One 
of the Company’s officers was attached to this corps, under the semblance of securing that 
its number and efficiency should answer to the terms of the engagement ; but the Sirdar 
ostensibly commanding that body left, with his master’s assent, the complete guidance of 
it in the field to the British officer. Scindia had evaded producing this contingent until 
after the destruction of the Pindarries. To compensate for such a delay, which I affected 
to consider as accidental, I pressed that the corps should he employed in extinguishing 
certain mischievous associations iu Scindia’s territories. The description applied not only 
to some hands of avowed robbers, but to a particular class denominated Thugs. This 
nefarious fraternity, amounting by the best information to above a thousand individuals, 
was scattered through different villages, often remote from each other ; yet they pursued, 
with a species of concert, their avocation. This was the malting excursions to distaht 
districts, where, under the appearance of journeying along the high roads, they endeavoured 
to associate themselves with travellers, by either obtaining leave to accompany them, as if 
for protection, or when the permission was refused, keeping near them on the same pretext 
Their business was, to seek an opportunity of murdering the travellers when asleep or off 
their guard. In this three or foui - could combine, without having given suspicion of their 
connexioa Though personally unacquainted, they had signs and tokens by which each 
recognized the other as of the brotherhood ; and their object being understood, without 
the necessity of verbal communication, they shunned all speech with each other, till the 
utterance of a mystical term or two announced the favourable moment, and claimed common 
effort. Scindia’s tolerance of an evil so perfectly ascertained, merely because the assassina- 
tions were seldom committed witliin his own dominions, may afford a tolerable notion of 
the vitiation of society in Central India before this late convulsion. There is reason to 
believe, that by this time the pest in question has been rooted out ; which, with the sup- 
pression of some bodies of horsemen under military adventurers (a service completely 
achieved by the contingents), will be no less a benefit to Scindia’s own government than 
the adjacent countries. These, changes having been effected, no excuse remained with Scindia 
»hy he ahouia'fibm'i^e^Wm khy £ggArtf 0 y huffed fyWB&jpb&m Cm! 
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— assembled -within his territories. To counterbalance the bond thus imposed upon him, he 

II. received signal advantages. It is true, he -was hemmed round by States leagued with each 

7 , other and with us ; so that, still possessing considerable military means, he could not under- 

Lord Hastings take ft w without entailing destruction on himself : but he was incomparably more 

Summary. milster ovei . ]u S 0 wn Sirdars, or leaders of divisions, than he had ever before been, since, 

if dismissed from his service, they could not debauch the troops which they commanded, 
through the confidence of supporting them by the plunder of other countries : and he had 
gained materially in point of revenue, both as to amount and as to certainty of receipt. A 
number of insulated patches in Malwa, forming a very valuable aggregate, had belonged to 
the Peishwah, and by right of conquest devolved to us. Few of those small possessions 
would, be annexed to territories which we meant to retain. Such of them as were contiguous 
to states where it was our interest to give additional strength, were gratuitously transferred 
to those governments. Where any of them lay between the body of Scindia’s dominions 
and some detached district of his, so as that by the cession we could connect those terri- 
tories, we made over our rights to the Maharajah by exchanges, which ware always extra- 
ordinarily profitable to him. It was highly gratifying to me, that in this mode I was 
enabled to bestow on the Nawaub of Bhopaul a splendid reward for the liberality with 
which he had sold all his jewels to maintain troops in aid of our exertions. The fortress 
and territory of Islamnuggur had been the original possession of his family. In the life- 
time of his father, Scindia’s predecessor had obtained it, through the treachery of the 
officer to whom it was entrusted, and the strength of the fortress rendered hopeless any 
endeavour to regain it by siege. This possession, widely separated from the territories of 
Gwalior, we acquired from Scindia, by giving him in exchange districts greatly superior 
in value, as well as adjoining to the body of his dominions ; and then we conferred it on 
the Nawaub of Bhopaul, as a free gift, to recompense his gallant manifestation of grati- 
tude for the protection his country had received in the crisis of the Nepaul war. The 
Honourable Company will no doubt approve the policy of such an exhibited proof, that 
attacliment to their government was an advantageous course. In other instances, the 
exchange was rarely territory for territory. Many of the neighbouring States acknow- 
ledged tribute as due from them to the Maharajah of Gwalior. It had been a Black 
Mail, by which they purchased an exemption, ill observed, from predatory incursions. 
Length of usage, however, had given to these payments a colour of right. I desired to 
extinguish them, that Scindia might not have a motive or plea for regular communication 
with those governments, and I proposed to him that he should accept land in lieu of 
them, where I could allot to him any tract contiguous to his old possessions. This was 
agreed upon, with large amount of surplus of yearly income to him on each exchange ; 
and where the annihilation of the tribute could not be managed on those terms, it was 
settled that we should regularly pay the sums to Scindia as they became due, on his 
transfer of the tributary claims to us. This is noticed, not merely as explaining the pre- 
cautions taken by us for the future quiet of Central India, but also for the purpose of 
introducing mention of a circumstance so descriptive of Maliratta principles, as to show 
the impossibility of reckoning upon tranquillity in India, with a less complete revolution 
than what we effected. Scindia’s minister appearing not wholly satisfied with the arrange- 
ment to which the Maharajah had subscribed, it was represented to him that the gain was 
unquestionable ; since, where his sovereign had received land, there was a material acces- 
sion of territory, as well as a great increase of income, beyond the rate of the tribute, while, 
in the other cases, Scindia never could have levied the' tributes for which we had agreed 
to furnish the composition, his marching troops through the States dependent on us being 
interdicted. “ True," replied the minister, “ there is a visible immediate profit, but then 
“ there is the loss of an advantage which we Mahrattas think inestimable, that of having 
" a finger in every man’s dish." 

All the vices of administration which reigned in Scindia’s dominions, existed no less 
rootedly within the Poona State and that of Nagpore. The population, therefore in each of 
those States, as likewise in Holkar’s territory, was extraordinarily benefited by the issue of 
the contest. In the districts which were retained for the Honourable Company, the regular 
equity of our rule superseded the capricious oppression of the antecedent sway ; but even in 
the dominions restored to native princes, oiu- example and advice established a tone of 
government altogether unknown before. The general view of policy embraced by us had 
been to uphold, as much as possible, the ancient authorities, where we could prevent their 
being hereafter dangerous ; and our principle was, to confirm titles as we found them, 
without admitting retrospects which could never be satisfactorily determined. One obvious 
exception to this plan presented itself. The Peishwah, Bajee Rao, could never be trusted, 
after his original perfidy in unprovokedly forming a wide conspiracy for the extirpation of 
the British, and after his subsequent attempt to overwhelm and massacre the British Resi- 
dent stationed at his court under the pledge of his protection. This criminality of Bajee Rao’s 
» was aggravated by the murder, in cold-blood, of British officers who were travelling in his 

dominions without suspicion of impending rupture. A more imperious consideration, how- 
ever, presented itself. We had experienced in the conduct of Toolsye Bye (the Regent of 
Holkar’s State), and in that of Appah Sahib, Rajah of Nagpore, that no acts of personal 
kindness, no obligations of plighted faith, no conviction of almost inevitable ruin, could 
weigh with the Mahratta chiefs against the professed bond of obedience to the heads of 
their tribes. It was evident, that, were such an ostensible superiority to be revived, any 
compaot with Mahratta princes must be nugatory towards the future tranquillity of India. 
It was indispensable to divoroe thoso sovereigns from acknowledged community of interest. 
To have put the Sattara family in possession of the Poona dominions would have been to 
IV " 1 till that iuflu- 
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ence winch we had found capable of being so dangerously exerted against us. It was 
matter of the clearest self-defence, not to resuscitate such a power; Bajeo Rao's dominions 
were, therefore, declared forfeited The profligacy of his conduct towards us justly merited 
that punishment. At the time, however, of his surrender, he had bargained that he should 
not be kept in close confinement, and that he should have a handsome allowance for his 
support. These stipulations have been construed with the liberality due to his former emi- 
nence. He resides at a station on the Ganges fixed upon by himself, under the sole restric- 
tion that he shall not move thence without the assent of the British Government ; a limitation 
so little embarrassing to him in practice, that he 1ms been repeatedly permitted to visit places 
at which he wished to offer his devotions, though the distance might amount to two hundred 
miles. In these progresses lie has received from every military post the salutes and atten- 
tions customary towards a prince. On his marches and at his residence he is surrounded by 
his own guards, amounting to about four hundred, horse and foot, among whom he adminis- 
ters justice in all cases not capital. Beyond his allowance of one hundred thousand pounds 
yearly, he is in possession of several camel-loads of treasure, which have never been 
examined, so that he and his two wives can display any degree of splendour they may wish 
to exhibit In short, his situation is as dignified as it can be made, consistently with our 
security and with the necessary superintendence of a Commissioner, who observes towards 
him every exhibition of respect. His brother, Chimnajee, resides at Benares on a more 
moderate, but still generous stipend To the Sattara Rajah an independent territory has 
been assigned out of the late Peishwah's possessions. It yields a large revenue, competent 
to the maintenance of considerable pomp : an extraordinary change of position for one who 
used to be kept in strict custody, with a knowledge that the guards set over him had Bajee 
Rao’s orders to put him and his family to death, on any probability of his being delivered ; 
a command the execution of which was prevented by the sudden dispersion of his escort, 
and capture of his person, achieved by our cavalry at the battle of Aslita. Holkar, a hope- 
less fugitive, was recalled, and established as sovereign of a territory really producing more, 
from the beneficial ad m in i stration introduced, than had ever before reached the coffers of the 
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Government. The districts of which he was nominally deprived, to form the independent 
territory of Ameer Khan, the feudatory allotment for Guffoov Khan, and a little addition to 
the Rajah of Kotah, had in &ct been irrecoverably alienated, and were held by those chief- 
tains with a force winch would render any attempt by Holkar 's government to dispossess 
them, idle. The Guickwar had not been involved in the conspiracy, and lie profited, as a 
friend, by our bestowal to him of some lands and rights in the province of Guzerat, which 
had appertained to Bajee Rao. Appa Sahib, the expelled Rajah of Nagpore, is the only 
individual of the Mahratta sovereigns remaining to be accounted for. When he stood in a 
perilous condition, from Iris proximity to the rule of that country and the jealousy which the 
reigning prince entertained of him, we secured his life by our avowed protection. The sub- 
sequent decline of that reigning prince’s intellect into complete idiotcy, made it necessary for 
the British Government to use that privilege of interposition to which we had entitled our- 
selves by a recent treaty. The Rajah was taken out of the hands of some low wretches, 
whom he had collected to amuse him while yet he had a sense of volition, and who under 
his name were pillaging the treasures of the state ; and the Regency was placed in the hands 
of Appa Sahib. The Regent, availing himself of the facility which his situation afforded, 
caused the Rajah to be poisoned, lest he should adopt a son who might, notwithstanding 
the Rajah’s incapacity of choice, find support from some party in the state. The crime was 
suspected; but as there was not then anything like proof of it, the surmise could not stand 
in the way of Appa Sahib’s accession to the musnud or throne, so that he was immediately 
recognised by us as the lawful head of the Government. Our further intercourse was a suc- 
cession of favours lavished by us, till the Peishwah resorted to arms. At that epoch Appa 
Sahib, with the basest treachery, endeavoured to destroy the Resident, by an attack which 
he hoped would be unexpected. Being foiled in the attempt, and intimidated by the 
approach of large bodies of our troops, he opened a secret negotiation with the Resident, 
offering to withdraw from his army, which he would order to separate into quarters, and to 
repose himself entirely on the Resident, were he assured that liis exercise of his sovereign 
power should be undiminished. The proposal was accepted, on Appa Sahib’s solemnly 
plighted faith, that he would not seek to aid the Peishwah, whom we were pressing closely in 
the field, or hold any communication with him. The army of the Rajah did not disperse, 
but on the contrary stood an action under the walls of the capital, thereby affording ground 
for suspicion that Appa Sahib had taken the double chance of resting upon us, should his 
forces be defeated, or of rejoining them should they be victorious. Notwithstanding the 
doubt unavoidably excited, the route of the Rajah's troops made it appear our most desira- 
ble course to confirm him in his professed good disposition, by seeming to give the fullest 
credit to his sincerity. While we were thus encouragiug him, we obtained unquestionable 
proof of his being in correspondence with the Peishwah, and of his having solicited that 
prince to hasten with his army to Nagpore, where his Highness would be joined by the 
Nagpore forces, broken for the moment, but not extirpated. Pursuant to this invitation, 
p . -Poislnvah marched in the direction of Nagpore, and was joined by the portion of the 
Rajah’s troops which happened to have retired in the vicinity of that line. As the machina- 
tions of the Rajali now became seriously dangerous, his arrest was indispensable. It took 
place accordingly, when one of his principal ministers, who was seized at the same time, 
openly reproached him for the ingratitude and folly of the conduct, whereby his Highness 
had involved both of them in such disgrace. He asked the Rajah whether he would deny 
7 18 (khe minister's) having earnestly and repeatedly supplicated Iris Highness to abstain 
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the truth of tin- minister's assertion, saying, moreover, that lie had been aware of the 
rnolvil.l,. ruin attending his procedure, hut that his bond of obedience to his chief, the 
IVidivih was above all other considerations. Orders were issued for the Rajah being 
a ,.i lt Voi tn -s on Hie hanks of t he Ganges, where he was to he for the present detained, 
hill vitii r* siirrl till treatment. The British officer commanding tlie escort was instructed 
' t i,i, rt. tin- Rajah to restraints which might he humiliating without being absolutely 
nm-sarvfor preventing his escape. This desire on the part of Government was construed 
liv the illlii'er with such latitude that he left to the Rajah the means of getting away. 

Sahih hetook himself to a hilly province of his country, where ho collected a con- 
si * lovable body of mountaincei'H, ami called on the inbahitants in general to rise in his 
favour : this made it expedient fur us to lose no time in establishing a new Government. 
The members of the reigning family, and the principal persons of the state, were consulted. 
They unanimously recommended t he nearest of blood hi the Bhoosla (the Rajah’s) family for 
tin* sin-cession, anil he was raised to the musmid in the room of Appa Sahib, we retaining 
the tract ah in" t he Ncrbudda which had fallen to us after the action at Jubbulpore, and 
which was necessary for the continuity of our territory. The country has since remained 
in quiet and prosperity under this arrangement. Appa Sahib, forced from his strongholds, 
(],.,! tll .\sseergurli, where he. was secretly received by Jeswunt Buo Lar, the Governor, 
wlm laid long" instigated his opposition to us. Not caring to abide by the fate of the 
fortress when our troops advanced to besiege it, lie quitted it in disguise, and made his 
wav to'ltimjoet Sing in Lahore. The latter could not, according to Indian habits, refuse 
I,;,,’, shelter'; lmt well understood, that the granting this refuge to the Ex-Rajah could 
not. be offensive to us. and would not need explanation, if lie (Runjeet Sing) prevented the 
Ex-Rajah from collecting any body of armed adherents. Appa Sahih has, therefore, 
remained in the territories of Runjeet Sing, subsisting on a slender allowance granted 
him by that chief, ami strictly watched, though not declaredly a prisoner. Thus 
condition of tlic several Mahratta states lias been pourtrayed. Each is hemmed 
round and effectually shackled, partly by the Honourable Company’s possessions, partly 
by Ratlin or Rajpoot states of considerable strength, and hound to us by the clearest 
community of interest . The peace of Central India seems well secured, while the exten- 
sion of our parauiountship to the Indus hns a hearing which shall be noticed hereafter. 

When a crisis altogether inevitable had occurred, and unprovoked malignity bad imposed 
upon us a struggle, not for preponderance, but for the retention of any footing in India, the 
having risen superior to the danger, even at heavy cost, would ho a rational ground for self- 
gnitiiiutiim. In proportion as the effort lias made a recurrence of similar hazard less 
probable, t he. charges suffered would ho lightly regarded. Should a farther advantage have 
been acquired^ should a large addition to the annual revenue of the Honourable Company 
follow the removal of the peril which had impended, and attend the substantiation of an 
arrangement precluding, ns far as human calculations can go, all likelihood of convulsion 
for many years, little might appear remaining to be wished, and the pecuniary sacrifice at 
which sin'll a position was purchased would not he veiy strictly considered. The satis- 
faction, however, may admit an ingredient rendering it more complete. The bettered con- 
dition of several millions of the natives, whence our supremacy has been spontaneously and 
joyfully acknowledged by the great bulk of the inhabitants, is a pride for the Honourable 
Company's reflection as well as a security for its interests. It is, I most confidently believe, 
so felt. 1 proceed to show that iu the attainment of points every way so important, the 
Honourable Company has not been put to the expense of a single shilling. 

Lest any doubt should he suggested on the comparative statements which I intended to 
submit, I required specific answers on certain heads from those public functionaries in India 
immediately charged with the financial details. The letter in the Appendix, signed by the 
Secretary to Government in the Revenue department and by the Accountant-General, is 
evidence equally precise and irrefragible. Each separate exposition which I offer will he 
verified by reference to that document. To he more generally understood, I convert their 
sunn ut rupees into English sterling. In doing tills, tlio Sicca rupee is estimated at two 
shillings and sixpence ; because, although that be not the rate at which it is at present 
receivable in England, it is better to take the computation according to which former 
accounts have been discussed in Parliament, than to look to a fluctuating exchange ; 
while the asMinied value of the coin is of no consequenco in the comparison of sums at 
different periods, since the same rate is nuido applicable to each. 

The liimneial year of India commences on the first of May; of course, closes with the 
Ullili April. Having arrived at Calcutta late in 1813, I regard my financial management 
as having roinmeticcd on the first ot May 1S14- ; that is, with the beginning of the official 
year 1*1 1-15. On that day the registered Indian debt stood at rupees 21,31,92,502, or 
12(1.0 HI, 052 15s. 

J)n the OOtli April 1821 the registered debt stood at rupees 25,85,06,519, or 
£32.:ti:i.:il8 12s. (ii /. There was, consequently, an augmentation of the public debt 
amounting to i5,(i(M. 255 17s. (»/. 

Tills amount is taken on the ROtli April 1821, at which date the increase of debt, was 
at. its highest; a subsequent operation in finance involving the possibility that portions 
ha w been liquidated at home with money remitted for the eventual purpose, and rendering 
it impracticable to statu the point with certainty at a later period. It is now to be seen 
what was on the same day to lie set in the opposite scale to that increased burthen. 

1 . «wu balance is the money remaining in the different treasuries of the three Presi- 
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the three presidencies, or Indian cash balance as it is called, amounted on the 30th April • 

1814, to rupees 4,80,67,149 ; that is, =£6,008,393 12s. U. II. 

On the 30th April, 1821, the Indian cash balance amounted to rupees 9,78,62,227, or 

£12,232,778 7s. 6cZ, Lord Hastings’ 

This latter sum exceeds the sum in hand r>n the 30th April, 1814, by £6,224,384 15s. Summary. 

It appears by the above account, that on me 30th April, 1821, the addition of cash 
accumulated in the treasuries exceeded the addition made to the registered debt, by more 
than live hundred and sixty thousand pounds ; so that, upon that day, I could have wiped 
oil' the whole of the additional debt incurred during my administration, and liave left the 
public coffers richer by above half a million than I found them. Though the rapid increase of 
our income might seem to recommend this measure, while there would have been a striking 
effect for myself, I could not reconcile my mind to a step which I conceived essentially 
objectionable. The augmented value of tbo Government securities in the market could not 
affect us as far as respected loss, since we had it at our option to discharge the bonds at 
par : but I deemed it highly impolitic (and I remain firm in the opinion) to break a tie 
whioh so obviously secures the attachment of the monied class to our Government, in a 
country where that class has peculiar influence. Latterly I have had reason to believe that 
the Native Princes have fallen into the habit of vesting their money in those securities j 
a motive the more for them to abstain from intrigues against us. The periodical discharge 
of the interest never can be an embarrassment to Government : nor is the magnitude of the 
debt objectionable in any other respect, when the high premium which these bonds com- 
mand distinctly proves that the number afloat scarcely suffices for the convenience of our 
Native subjects. When I left India, the premium on those bonds, the interest of which 
was payable in Calcutta alone, fluctuated between fourteen and sixteen per cent. ; a 
material difference from the regular discount of twelve per cent., at which I found them. 

Although the accommodation of our Native subjects in such a depository for their money, 
and the facilitation to commercial transactions advantageous for the Honourable Company 
which such a convenience affords, be but a secondary consideration, it strengthens the 
argument for identifying the interest of a leading body of the Natives with ours, by 
malting such a proportion of their fortunes depend on our stability ; and I anxiously hope 
that these circumstances will be fully weighed, before any part of the accumulation shall 
be worse than wasted, by applying it according to theoretic rules, totally unsuitable to the 
present state of Indian affairs. The fact of such an accumulation during a period of un- 
common exertion must appear singular. The solution which might the most readily pre- 
sent itself would be, that the Government in India had, throughout the term in question, 
at least narrowed, if not wholly withheld the usual supplies to England. How that article 
stands has not been left to conjecture. For the twenty years preceding that which com- 
menced on the 1st May, 1813, the average of annual supplies from India to Eugland 
(beyond those from England to India) amounted to rupees 38,83,465, or £585,433 2s. 6 cl. 

The average annual supply (similarly measured) from India to England, during the eight 
years from 30th April 1814, to 30th April 1822, was rupees 1,05,90,51 5, or£l,323,814 7s. GcZ. 

Had the comparison been drawn from what India contributed to England during the 
first five year’s after the 30th April 1814 (the year within which all the active operations 
were comprised), the result would have been prodigiously more marked in favour of the 
local Government. It was, however, desirable to bring down the account to the latest day 
on which it would be made out ; and thence a very extraordinary and unexpected charge 
came to be included in the description of supplies to India. This shall presently be 
explained. It is first, however, expedient to notice, why the year 1813-1 4 is not token as 
one of twenty preceding my administration, lest it should be thought that there was some 
advantage in leaving it out. The year could not, with any accuracy of definition, he 
numbered as preceding my administration, since during the half of it I conducted public 
affairs : I was not entitled to assume for myself any merit for management in the earlier 
months, and in my portion of it I remitted to the Honourable Court a large sum in gold 
(I think about £300,000) beyond the ordinary supplies, which sum is not admitted into 
the credit of my statement, and could not, of course, be correctly set against me. Heuce 
the year was necessarily a neutral one as regarded the calculation. The secret of the accu- 
mulation is this. Though the mili tary operations were of immense scale, there was great 
attention not to incur the charge of preparations, other than what were foreseen to be 
indispensable, and constant vigilance was exercised to prevent slatternly expenditure. 

From that care, the yearly income was sufficient to answer the additional demand of the 
war, and the produce of the loans remained in the treasury. The provision of cash from 
that resource has been bo strongly urged as a measure of salutary precaution by those 
most experienced in the pecuniary details of the Government, that I had through deference, 
though not without somo doubt, assented ; but when a loan was invited by the Council at 
Calcutta, while I was at Cawnpore, it appealed to me so decidedly superfluous, that I 
requested the books might be closed as soon as possible. Luckily the accumulation of the 
emu has not entailed any inconvenience, and the money is available for the purposes ol 


The occurrence to which I alluded, as having affected in appearance the balance of 
supplies between England and India, was this. It was an article in the engagement, that 
me bond-holder should have the option of receiving the interest in India or from the 
Honourable Court in London, as might suit his convenience. That choice had been given 
w accommodate the British lender, it never having entered into conception that the native 
bond-holder could resort to it. In the year 1819-20, however, the course of exchange 
became heavily disadvantageous for Calcutta. The Europeans residing in the city imme- 
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bond-lioltlers something more than would have been receivable at the treasury, they obtained 
from the former bills on the Honourable Court in London for the amount of interest due. 
This practice was carried to the extent of the whole debt, occasioning a loss of nearly 
twenty-two per cent, to the Honourable Company, besides the inconvenience of having such 
a mass of bills to meet. The abuse demanded instant remedy. When it has been shown 
bow low was the credit of Government in 1813-1-1, our command of the money-market in 
1819-20 may be viewed with some surprise. It was so complete, that Government was 
enabled to notify bonds to the amount of fifteen millions sterling for immediate liquidation, 
unless the holders would exchange them for new bonds, the interest of which should be 
demandable in Calcutta alone. The new bonds were invariably accepted by persons on the 
spot. An adequate term was allowed to agents to take the pleasure of their principals at 
home, as to being paid off, or ceding their title to receive the interest in England ; and it 
is this which prevented the state of the debt from being particularized later than the 30th 
April 1821. It is obvious that it might be lower on a subsequent day, but could not in 
the interval have received addition. Bonds of a date posterior to those notified as above 
could not be dealt with exactly in the same manuer, for Government feared to produce 
distress, by diminishing too much the means of remittance. To the holders of those bonds 
the choice was given of receiving payment or of accepting new bonds, entitling the holder 
to exercise the option of demanding the interest at the Calcutta treasury, or of drawing on 
the Honourable Court for the amount, at the exchange of two shillings and a penny for 
the Sicca rupee, instead of two shillings and sixpence. The new bonds were almost gene- 
rally taken, and I left them bearing a premium of from eighteen to twenty per cent. The 
annual loss against which the Honourable Company bas been protected by this operation, 
for as Ion" ns a rate of exchange similar to the present may last, has been calculated at 
two hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 

As a particular in the improved condition of affairs in India, I mentioned the augmen- 
tation winch the Honourable Company’s revenue has received. The addition is not incon- 
siderable. The joint receipt of the three presidencies for the official year 1813-14, excluding 
items which did not arise from Indian sources of revenue, amounted to rupees 14,74,07,322, 
or .£18,425,915 5s. 

The receipt of 1821-22, restricted in the same manner, was rupees 18,88,09,832, or 
.£23,601,229. 

The income of the latter year, consequently surpassed that of the year 1813-14 
by .£5,175,313 15s. 

Had it not been for a peculiar oversight, the excess would have been much greater 1 . To 
preveut interference with the Honourable Company's trade in opium, we had made a 
treaty with the several independent chiefs in western Hindoostan, to purchase at a settled 
price the drug from them to the fullest extent in which they had respectively hitherto 
produced it, prohibiting the admission of any quantity beyond that amount into our terri- 
tories. As the possessions of the chiefs in question were contiguous to the Bombay presi- 
dency, that Government was requested to manage the sale for export of the opium so - 
acquired. From being unaccustomed to the arrangement, the Bombay Government made 
its terms, that the whole price for the opium of 1821-22 sold by it should be payable in 
May 1822, thereby excluding that article of income from the official year to which it fitly 
belonged, As the amount was thirty-eight lacs of rupees (or four hundred and seventy- 
five thousand pounds sterling), the difference occasioned by its omission from the accounts 
of its proper year is not trifling. I have no hesitation in saying, that the income of the 
current year 1822-23 may be anticipated as exceeding by six millions sterling that of 
1813-14. This increase ought to be still further progressive, because while none of the 
sources hitherto productive are likely to become less so, but on the contrary exhibit every 
promise of yielding more, there is a deduction which must in its nature be annually 
diminishing in operation till at length it shall wholly cease. In the territory of Poona, 
for instance, in order to secure acquiescence in the extraordinary change which we were 
effecting, life tenures in lands were either confirmed or granted to men of influence, to the 
extent of fifty-one lacs, or.t’637,500 annually. These are interceptions from the receipt ; and 
it is to be observed, that all the comparisons submitted by me refer not to calculable income 
but to actual receipt. Life rents of this kind must successively (many of them speedily) 
fall in, and swell the sum paid into the Honourable Company’s coffers. Tenures of the same 
description, though not so numerous, had been granted when Lord Lake subdued tiie terri- 
tories around Dellii, and such of them as are still outstanding are subject to similar lapse. 

Were this increase of receipts accompanied by an exactly corresponding increase of 
charges, still it would not cease to be an advantage to Britain. It would not be a direct 
gain for the Honourable Company, though much profit from it would, through circuitous 
channels, reach the coffers of that body. I should thence have been little satisfied, bad I 
not been able to provide for the safe and undisturbed retention of our newly-acquired terri- 
tories, on terms which would ensure to the Honourable Company a constant and ample 
surplus. After revolving every circumstance with the coolest caution, I cannot find any 
reason why, subsequently to the present year, an annual surplus of four millions sterling 
should not be confidently reckoned upon. ‘ This ought naturally to increase ; for the causes 
which will augment the receipt have nothing in them tending to require further charges. 

Whatsoever melioration the affairs of the Honourable Company may have experienced, 
such efforts of mine as contributed towards it were no more than simply my duty. The 
tenor of my engagement implied, in my construction, my plighted honour to use my unre- 
mitting exertions for the advantage of those who placed their reliance upon me ; and the 
critical nature of niiy unfpreseen objects towm-ds. wjpplj ttee ^erfiana eqpjd become de- 
1 -fhaAliJeff, TOrtH£ihsk v o!Emy d&^io^wiiatit miglit^waa of course' witliin our mutual under- 
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standing. I have, therefore, no merit to claim, beyond the consciousness of having indefati- 

gably endeavoured to fulfil that to which I felt myself pledged. At the same time, I may H. 

be permitted to avow my exultation at having been able to conciliate, with the strictest dis- . 

charge of my trust, the bettered condition of an immense population ; a circumstance in Lo £ d Hastin B 8 ’ 

which I regard the character and interest of our country to have gained much. I believe it Summar J- 

an honest boast, to have been even such an humble instrument as I was in the effectuation of 

that end. Still, the vanity of contributing towards so proud a purpose, might seduce me 

to pay less attention than was due to my more immediate obligation. Thence, I will beg 

leave to recapitulate the points of benefit for the Honourable Company which 1 consider 

as established, that if I have been anywhere deficient, the particular neglect may at once 


1st. The overweening insolence and hostility of Nepaul, a power dangerous from its 
position along an extensive and open frontier of ours, has been so completely chnsteued, as 
to make that people sensible they can only retain their independence as a state through 
the moderation of the British Government. 

2d. The Pindaray association, a dreadful scourge to every neighbouring community, and 
peculiarly afflictive to the Honourable Company’s subjects, has been annihilated ; and the 
fruitless annual expense of protective measures against those depredators, together with 
frequent heavy loss of revenue, is henceforth precluded. 

3d. A confederacy, aiming at no less than the total extirpation of the British from 
India, has been so thoroughly subverted, that not a germ is left for its reproduction. 

4th. Throughout the term of an administration, during which such unprecedented 
demands for services on the spot were to be met, the Honourable Court has received, on 
an average, annual supplies from India (beyond the amount of supplies from England to 
India) nearly trebling the rate of supplies furnished to it on the average of twenty years 
preceding. For five years of my administration which demanded most extraordinary 
effort in India, the supplies nearly quintupled the former example. 

5th. The yearly Indian revenue of the Honourable Company from permanent sources, 
displayed at the close of the last official year an increase of five millions one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand pounds sterling, by actual receipt. For reasons assigned, that 
increase is expected to amount, in the present year, 1822-23, to six millions. There is no 
probability that it should hereafter sink below that rate ; but there is every just ground 
to reckon upon its progressive augmentation. 

6th. The clear Indian surplus to be henceforth exhibited is estimated by me at four 
millions sterling yearly. It will probably be more ample. 

7th. The Honourable Court has been, with a material saving, delivered from an embar- 


rassing provision of the conditions of former loans ; while the justice of the operation was 
so distinctly recognized, that the credit of the Honourable Company’s Indian securities 
has risen to a pitch which no speculation could ova 1 have presumed. 

8th. In the year 1813-14, the independent powers of India were so numerous and strong 
as to conceive themselves equal to expel the British ; at present every native state in that 
vast region is in either acknowledged or essential subjugation to our Government. 

Lastly. These advantages are not counterbalanced by any burthens contracted iu the 
acquiring them ; because there is, at this instant, an accumulation of cash in the treasuries 
beyond what I set out with, more than sufficient to wipe off’ the additional debt incurred 
during my administration, were it wise so to employ the money. 

The credit sought for this flourishing condition of the finances might he fallacious. The 
exposition is delusive and unworthy, if the plenitude of the coffers be owing to the produce 
of novel and grinding taxes, or to Government's having kept back from the country those 
issues of money, which every community is entitled to expect shall be applied by its rules in 
furtherance of public convenience. As to tbe first, it suffices to say that not a single new 
impost took place during my administration, while several teasing demands were abolished, 
as well in the old provinces as in the acquired territories. Regarding the second, I have 
reason to hope that I cannot be charged with having neglected those facilitations to commer- 
cial intercourse, and those encouragements to agricultural activity, which I knew would he 
consonant to the just and liberal spirit of the Honourable Company. Readiness of commu- 
nication is, in every country, the chief spur to industry. Roads, of which many approach to 
completion, are in progress, under the superintendence of the Quartermaster-General s 
department ; and as I do not recollect any of the branches to be of much less extent than 
two hundred miles, with numerous bridges over streams heretofore often impassable for long 
terms through the casual swelling of the waters, the degree of accommodation to be thus 
afforded to the inhabitants would be thought important in any port of the world. It is pecu- 
liarly so in Central India, where the prevalence of clayey soil makes the tracks which the 
natives denominate roads frequently impracticable, for even their light carriages, during the 
rainy season. The transportation of goods has been further promoted by attention to canals ; 
though in the latter, an utility has been consulted, far beyond the despatch oi articles/*) 
a distant market. The canal of Ali Murdhun, after being devoid of water, and its banks 
everywhere prostrated for above three score years, has been perfectly restored. The city of 
Delhi, although situated on the banks of the Jumna, was destitute of wholesome water. The 
river, in those alterations common to all the greater streams in their course through the wide 
plain of Northern India, had come into contact with such vast beds of natron, that its water 
became powerfully impregnated with the salt, and consequently nauseous. To remedy the 
distress, Ali Murdhun conceived the grand design of forming a canal, which should, receive 
a large portion of the stream of the Jumna where it issues pure from the mountains into the 
Plain, and 

through which it passed has been chiefly untilled, because in most parts the wells sunic m 
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* fii mia1i p.fi only water so saturated with natron, as to be unfit to drink and adverse to vegeta- 

II. tion. The facility of irrigating the land with the water of the canal soon collected settlers 

1. an d produced cultivation, so that a large expanse, till then desert, displayed the most luxu- 

Lord Hastings’ riant fertility. The gratitude of the inhabitants bestowed on the canal the expressive title of 
Summary. « g eil of Plenty." The feelings of the people of Delhi, on the restoration ol this canal, may 
be judged, from the fact that, on the day fixed for removing the last intercepting mound, and 
suffering the water to proceed to the city, the whole of them went forth to hail the boon, by 
throwing garlands and sweetmeats into the advancing current. A long branch from this 
most useful woi'k had formerly, under the name of Feroze Shah’s Canal, been pushed into 
the province of Hurreeana. Its supply was lost in the destruction of the magnificent source 
whence it had been fed, and its course remained but partially traceable. At the time of my 
departure from Iudia, this canul was nearly re-established ; every mile of its progress being 
attended with revived teeming cultivation, in a region which had been abandoned. A third 
canal, which runs longitudinally through the Dooab, and had been constructed in ancient 
times 'to accommodate a country where streams were scarce, was also in process of restoration 
when I sailed. Calcutta was, naturally, not overlooked by me. The causes of the insalu- 
brity of the city had been carefully investigated and ascertained. Contagious distempers 
were unavoidably generated, by the excessive closeness with which the houses of the natives 
were huddled together in the heart of the city, and the numerous small pools of stagnant 
water concealed among those hovels. Large sums having been advanced to the Committee 
of Improvement, a well-considered plan was adopted for correcting both the unhealthiness 
and the inconveniences. The main remedy lay in piercing Calcutta through the centre, in 
its longest diameter, with a street sixty feet wide. The ventilation of the city, as well as the 
comfort of the inhabitants, was further promoted, by making several squares, with a tank or 
spacious reservoir of water in the middle of each, to be surrounded by planted walks for the 
recreation of the better classes. These improvements, however, still, as to ornament and 
convenience, fall short in comparison with the quay called the Strand, destined to extend 
upon the river bank along the city between two and three miles. Much of it is already 
finished, to a height of about forty feet above low-water-mark, with many gauts, or broad 
flights of stairs, for the accommodation of the natives in the bathing prescribed by their 
religion, as well as for the landing of goods. Being sixty feet dear at the top, this quay 
will afford great facilitation for the carriage of articles from the shipping to all parts of the 
city. There is another work, which, though not actually begun, is fitting to be noticed here, 


Dangerous shoals between the mouth of the Hooghly and Calcutta prevent all ships of con- 
siderable size from coming up to the city ; and merchant vessels, of but moderate bulk, are 
exposed to no little risk in the attempt. At the same time, the violent squalls, and the Bore 
to which the Hooghly is liable, render the despatch of cargoes back and forward by the river 
sloops, tardy and hazardous. As a remedy for this difficulty, it has been proposed to form 
from Calcutta to the new anchorage, where the great ships ordinarily moor, a canal competent 
to be navigated by those sloops. A survey having been made by my direction, the plan 
appeared securely and speedily feasible ; partly by cuts, partly by availing ourselves of 
favourable reaches in different small rivers. The length would be about ninety miles. As 
the tolls would furnish a large interest for the money expended, I left upon record my 
opinion, that the undertaking should he earnestly recommended to the Honourable Court 
of Directors. Conviction may he felt from tliis statement, that the fostering attention which 
the Honourable Company would desire should be paid to the immense population over which 
it presides, has not been sacrificed to selfish interests. I do not particularize the dissemi- 
nation of instruction among the natives, because any impulse which I could lend to its 
promotion was nothing, in measurement by the standard of those most meritorious and 
consecutive endeavours of others, whence visible and increasing impression has been widely 
made in the country. The point is mentioned only, lest I should leave myself open to 
the impression of not having adverted to a duty of such deep concern. 

I have ventured to suppose the interests of our country at large, as having been pro- 
moted by the recent settlement of India. In no way could I gratify the Honourable 
Company more, than in showing that it did not seek the enjoyment of an exclusive 
benefit, but prided itself on reaping its advantages under the influence of our national 
prosperity. It is strictly accurate to contemplate the case with this extended view. The 
concerns of the Honourable Company have, I trust, been solidly improved ; hut it has 
only been through arrangements which add directly to the power of Britain. I am 
prompted not to let slip the opportunity of making the assertion, from my being aware 
that, except in a confined circle, the affairs of India are insufficiently understood in 
England. The worth of so splendid an appendage to the British Crown is not adequately 
estimated. Strange as it may seem, I myself remember to have heard the argument 
vehemently supported a few years ago, that India was an injurious drain to the Mother 
Country. It is difficult to figure to one’s-self how so loose a notion had been adopted. 
Were we to rest on advantages of an inferior description alone, our footing in India affords 
several to England, unbalanced, as far as I can judge, by any inconvenience. An honour- 
able and dignified maintenance is provided for brandies of many respectable families, 
thereby removing a burthen from the patrimonial estate, with a prospect of ultimate 
wealth to uphold the name. Then let advertence be given to the fact, that almost every 
one ol these functionaries readers assistance to some connexion or other at home. The 
remittances from his liberality, which is fully within my knowledge, may seem of little 
consequence ; yet the aggregate of a number of streamlets, constant in their course, cannot 
e m liierent, especially if tne supply from those unobserved channels have an obvious ten- 
dency to aid that rapid circulation, which is the secret of.general opulence in every country. 
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has been censured. Perhaps ifc might ho worthy of reflection, Hint in proportion to the ~ 

extent of those establishments, will bo the scale of those unceasing silent contributions U* 

whichlhavo described; whileitis not to he forgotten, that this isnnt thereturn of English T * — 

money to England. Whatsoever he the expense of the Indian establishments, the funds for 
them are all furnished from Indian sources. Tho supplies from England to India, mentioned oumnwry. 
in a former part of this detail, are only advances made by the Honourable Court, chiefly 
in stores and other articles of consumption, which are repaid by India. An argument 
founded on this consideration would not be valid, if urged against anysonud objection to the 
expense of the establishments, as wasteful or abusive. I know not on what ground the 
charges could justly be so represented. The numerical strength of civil servants has been 
regarded by every one who has considered the subject, as far short of what the service 
demands. The scale of the military force has not been hastily or carelessly determined 
It is not in India merely necessary to measure the degree of force requisite to guard against 
the possible ebullitions of a population, and generally an armed population, which I believe 
to equal that of all Europe. It is indispensable to have stations throughout that wide 
expanse, which may assist the Native Princes in the control of their own soldiery, and 
thuB enable them to fulfil their engagements, of keeping the roads in their respective 
dominions free from robbers ; a burthen for which wc arc amply compensated, by the 
activity and security of a trade productive to us in a variety of ways. The main consi- 
deration, however, still remains to he explained. There is hi India a numerous class, by 
descent and by habit from early youth, professedly devoted to a military life. Individuals 
of this body rarely, and in small numbers, find means of subsistence in other situations, 
such as, according to the prejudices of the country, they can fill without disgrace. It is 
policy, nay more, it is economy, to have an adequate opening for the employment of such a 
proportion of the men in question, as that the residue, which cannot he taken into pay, 
may not be liable to form any where connexions requiring exertions and expenditure for 
their dissipation. The particulai-s which must determine tho desirable extent of force are 
so complicated and fluctuating, that the point should visibly be left to the prudence of 
the local Government. When the Honourable Court pressed military reduction upon me, 

I could only say that, with an ample force, I could ensure to the Honourable Company a 
revenue yielding a large surplus ; should the force he rendered incompetent, 1 could not 
answer for satisfactory results in any shape. My notion of the proper scale may he 
erroneous, but tho issue has not been unfavourable. 

No one can be blind to the circumstance, that tho magnitude of a force wholly supplied 
with arms, clothing, and equipments, by tho British manufacturer, involves somewhat of an 
intelligible set-off against the abstract objection of its burthen on the Indian finances. The 
quality of that objection, however, is not precisely comprehensible. If it be said that, on the 
present footing, the large provision for the army intercepts sums which might otherwise 
augment the dividends, I should conceive that the Proprietors would not he much disposed 
to risk their actual advantages, upon the hazardous experiment of diminishing the force, 
by which advantages of such extraordinary present amount are now secured ; ami the 
individuals interested are the most likely to form a salutary judgment on their own concerns. 

Should it ho said that, by the expenditure, the Honourable Company is insomuch the less 
able to discharge the territorial bonds due to the English creditor, tho reasoning would, in 
tho first place, gratuitously and improbably assume that with a scanty force, an equal 
accumulation of surplus would be forthcoming to answer the debt ; but I appeal to tlus 
proof already given, that every ono of those creditors who wished for the liquidation of 
the bonds possessed by him, might have had them discharged immediately. The case, 
indeed, is hardly imaginable, that an individual would desire payment at par from the 
Company, when by exchanging his old bond for a new one, he could, on the same day, sell 
his security at a great premium. Thence the instances in which the new bonds were not 
accepted have been simply those, where time was allowed for reference to a creditor in 
Europe, who had not left with any agent powers applicable to such a contingency. Every 
bond that was purchased ben years ago in the market, nnd was transferred as above, 
became nnd remains worth a fourth more than was paid for it when so bought. This put 
of the subject cannot be dismissed without observing, that it is idle to regard as embarras- 
sing, a debt which scarcely exceeds one year’s income of tho state ; the interest of which, 
consequently, bears so small a proportion to that income, as to render the provision for it a 
matter of no possible inconvenience. Tho invariable condition of the loans leaves discharge 
of the capitid entirely dependent on tho will of tho Honotuable Company, so long as the 
interest shall he punctually paid at the lixed periods. 

I have been solicitous to show, that there was not anything questionable in the stability 
or affluence of the Honourable Company’s finances, because an unsoundness in that respect 
would detract from the value which I ascribe to India as a portion of tho British empire. 

No such doubt being rationally admissible, every statesman must surely perceive, how many 
of the European sovereigns are held seriously iu check, by the powerful artnie which il is 
now known India could rapidly despatch against their possessions. The situation, if it be 
duly considered, makes the command of so large a disposable force, no inconsiderable ingre- 
dient in our national strength. From the relaxation of prejudices among the sepoys, that 
force is not to be doomed available for contiguous objects alone, but is transportable by sea 
to distant parts of hostile dominions. Should it he imagined that, while India contains 
those means of offensive operations, it may, on the other hand, he exposed to insurroetinns 
or invasion, which would forbid the embarkation of these troops for prolonged enterprise, 

I answer that experience in timcsfarlesstranquiltlian the present, repels such an assumption. 

Reinembrnflqft nil 
one how readily applicable that force is to remote purposes. Were it even granted, that 
(445.) p 4 the 
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the sending those troops up the Red Sea was done at some risk to the territories whence 
the army was drawn, 1 would say, whatsoever might have been the case then, no danger is 
conceivable now. As to internal commotion, its nature could not be apprehended, as passing 
at the utmost some unconnected attempts at assemblages for the purpose of plunder ; an 
evil which would be provided against by the enrolment of irregular levies, for the time 
during which the disciplined force should be absent. As to attack from abroad, the inten- 
tion must be long previously discovered, so that India could not. be found unprepared. 
The project would be futile, did it not embrace the calculation of dispositions and ability 
in the inhabitants of India, to facilitate the undertaking. Such an expectation would, in 
the existing position of affairs, be groundless. Had any Native Prince the wish to abet a 
foreign assailant of our territory, his indulgence of the propensity would be utterly 
insignificant. There is not a chief liable to the suspicion of doubtful inclination, who is 
not surrounded by warlike states, bound in the strictest compact to us. The nullity of 
formal conditions, when opposed to strong impulses of frowardness or temptation, is not 
overlooked by me ; but the feudatory states have become so, through their own solicita- 
tion, on terms principally offered by themselves, and from speculations of benefit which 
our Government has been active in realizing to them. There is nothing humiliating in the 
relation, since a paramount power in India has been for centuries a notion so familiar, 
that the existence of such an authority appears to the natives almost indispensable. This 
confederation of the feudatory states extends in an unbroken chain quite to the Indus. 
There is not in the vicinity of that river’s left bank any tribe from which an invader could 
look to encouragement. On the contrary, the attempt of any secondary column to pass 
that river where its stream is united, and thereby to distract attention from the main 
body, which would hold a more northerly course, could not fail to experience serious and 
nersevering obstruction from an energetic people. I repeat, that I am not relying on the 
articles of a treaty ; my confidence is in a clearly understood identity of permanent 
interest, for which no foreign power could hold forth an equivalent. There is, however, 
in India a principle capable of superseding the most thorough conviction of interest, or 
even the strongest personal wishes. Certain acknowledged public obligations are held by 
the Native Princes so binding on what they call their “ Hoonnut,” or plighted honour to 
society, that no consideration can induce them to falter with the constructive pledge, 
A m nng these were the professed, though antiquated dependencies on the house of Timour. 
The sovereign was the nominal vizier of the Mogul empire. It must be obvious that, 
should any European potentate aim at the subversion of tho British establishment in India, 
it would not be with so absurdly extravagant a hope as the succeeding to a similar domi- 
nation. To reduce Britain’s strength by depriving her of such sinews as India affords, 
would bo the purpose, and the projected course for effecting it would be the exciting some 
powerful sentiment in India against us. Perhaps the only pretence which any forecasting 
enemy can have imagined, likely to waken sensation, would he the restoration of efficient 
rule to the house of Timour. While such a war-cry would have been a call on the fealty 
of the sovereign of Oude, as professedly vizier of the empire, the claini upon him would 
have had the additional force of an ostensibly Mahomedan cause. To break ties which 
might eventually be so injurious to us, appeared to me of the highest importance. Though 
Oude had not any army, since our subsidiary force supplies the place of one for the defence 
and interior regulation of the country, that territory required careful attention in a 
military view. The country contains six millions of inhabitants, every adult male of whom 
is provided with arms and habituated to the use of them. The force, howsoever irregular, 
capable to he thence in the rear of the army with which we were meeting the invader on 
the frontier, was a subject not to be revolved without anxiety. The knowledge of an 
insurrection behind them, to an extent winch could not be ascertained, as our communi- 
cation with the Lower Provinces would he precarious and interrupted, if not wholly cut 
off, would unavoidably agitate the minds and diminish the confidence of the advance 
troops. I had often ruminated on that chance. I thence eagerly availed myself of a mor- 
tification, which I could perceive the Nabob Vizier felt acutely, from its having occurred 
within my sight. Two brothers of the King of Dellii resided at Lucknow, supported by 
allowance granted partly by the Honourable Company, partly by the Nabob Vizier. 
Notwithstanding them partial dependence on the latter for subsistence, etiquette assigned 
to those princes a decided pre-eminence ; insomuch, that when the Nabob Vizier met 
either of them in the street, it was incumbent that the elephant on which he was riding 
should bo made to kneel, in token of homage. It was to an occasion of this sort that I 
have just alluded ; I caught at the opportunity of saying to the Nabob Vizier, that to 
continue such demonstrations of inferiority must rest with himself alone ; for the British 
Government did not require the manifestation of such submission to the Delhi family, and 
had itself dropped those servile forms with which it had heretofore unbecomingly complied. 
Haying reason to think that this instigation would work upon the Nabob Vizier's reflection, 
I directed the resident to watch and encourage any apparent disposition in that prince 
to emancipate himself. The mode which would naturally suggest itself to the Nabob 
Vizier, as being the only one sufficient to account satisfactorily to India at large, for 
his rejection of future prostration to the house of Timour, was his assumption of the 
kingly title. It was likely that he would distantly sound the resident on the subject ; 
I therefore instructed the latter, that were any supposition of the sort hypothetically thrown 
out, he should seize it, and bring it immediately to a distinct understanding, intimating his 
persuasion .that the British Government would readily recognize such a title, if assumed by 
the sovereign of Oude, provided it made no change in the relations and formularies between 
the two states; or altered the manner in. which British subjects, permitted by our Govern- 
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plnce. The sovereign of Oude’s assumption of the title of king was treated by the court of 

Delhi with undisguised indignation. The offensive animadversions were keenly resented by II. 

the court of Lucknow, and an irreparable breach between the two Mahome’dan states is ■ 

avowed. Had it not been for this public reparation, and the renunciation of all connexion, Lord Hastings’ 

the sovereign of Oude might on some day have proved himself, contrary to his most earnest Summary. 

wish, involved in warfare against us, by the general sense of his nobles ns well as by the 

prejudices of his people. While the hostility of the country would have had the inconvenience 

which I have already described, the character of the sovereign, admirable for uprightness, 

humanity, and mild elevation, would have bestowed colour on the adverse cause, and his 

treasures might have been efficaciously employed in the payment of troops assembled 

against us in other quarters. To have contributed towards parrying this contingency 

afforded me extraordinary satisfaction ; for at that period there bad not been sufficient 

lapse of time to prove that the new arrangements in Central India were so perfectly fixed, 

as to make all contemplation of extraneous hostility indifferent. 

There is not now any inconvenience in exposing these details. Our internal domination 
is firm, from its standing on the surest of all bases, the conviction prevalent among the 
natives (with exceptions so few as not to weigh against the meaning of the general assertion j, 
that their own comforts are inseparably interwoven with it. In the profession of this senti- 
ment, no sovereign is more strenuous than the king of Oude. His sagacity would immedi- 
ately have discovered, in our encouragement of the line he was disposed to lake, any selfish 
design of misleading him into the sacrifice of his own solid interests for our advantage, and 
he would have quietly defeated the project. On the contrary, he felt that relations with the 
house of Timour must be as illusive, with regard to eventual support, ns they were humiliat- 
ing in their immediate accompaniments ; and he justly comprehended, that lie best consulted 
his dignity, as well as his direct gratification, by declaring his kingdom, as lie had done in 
a letter to our sovereign, to be a spontaneously attached dependency on the British empire. 

This leaning to intimate union with us has been produced in the minds of the Native Princes 
by a plain and natural policy on our part. Heretofore we had been too prone to assume an 
air of superiority revolting to them. It was not the disposition- of our functionaries in the 
Mofussil, as the parts beyond the city of Calcutta are termed ; for in numerous instances 
the urbanity of the individuals counteracted the mischief of an erroneous system. A con- 
ception had been entertained by our Government, that reserved manners, and a tone of 
dictation would impress the natives with a wholesome notion of our power, and would bind 
them to unquestioning acquiescence in our will. There was, further, a confused opinion, 
that what is regarded in Europe as the law of nations was not pleadable by states in amity 
with us, still less by those in alliance, where considerations of ours suggested autliori taring 
interposition, provided the interposition observed essential justice, a qualification very liable 
to mistake, when the essential justice was to be determined only by our view of the parti- 
cular case. Undoubtedly, measures must be squared according to junctures, and to the 
habits of the society in which they arc intended to operate ; and it would be an unfair 
conclusion, that the facilities which presented themselves to me for the trial of a different 
principle existed at the dates to which I refer. Whatever were the causes of failure, the 
expectation of extensive influence over the natives had been disappointed. They had been 
subdued, but not conciliated. It was, therefore, desirable to see what might he done by 
abstaining from any conduct which could unnecessarily wound the pride of a chief, or disgust 
his followers. To extinguish the jealousy of the chief, by paying public respect to his 
station and upholding his authority, was to secure not his attachment alone, but that of his 
subjects, who felt their own pride trampled upon in his degradation. 1 therefore pointedly 
enjoined the strictest observance of polite and unassuming demeanour, on the part of our 
functionaries, towards those rulers, with courtesy to the hotter classes of the people and 
kindness of manner to the lower. Still more particularly, 1 directed that, unless where 
especial provision in a treaty had secured to us a right of intervention, no interference should 
be attempted with the ordinary course of government in any state; that there should he 
even an affectation of avoiding to notice what was going forward in the interior administration 
of affairs, it being sure that, in cases of embarrassment, the native ruler would apply to the 
British functionary, when he could do so without incurring in the eyes of his people the 
appearance of subjection. The expediency of that inculcation, as well ns the generous 
alacrity with which it was obeyed, is evinced by the singularly rapid subsidence of all 
Central India into complete tranquility, after a convulsion which had terminated in such 
unprecedented alterations. 1 had, indeed, to reckon on the most energetic assistance in my 
views from both the civil and military servants of the Honourable Company, because my 
plan was in exact consonance to their inclinations. Such a tone towards the natives was 
wlmt the heart of each of them would have warmly prompted. I could not forgive myself, 
were 1 to let slip such an opportunity of rendering to the Honourable Company's servants 
that testimony which they have proudly merited from me. No body of men, taken gene- 
rally, can be more high-minded, more conscientiously zealous, or more rigidly intolerant of 
any turpitude among their fellows. With these fundamental good qualities, they naturally 
felt pleasure in indulging a benign and conciliatory address towards the natives, 1 lmd hut 
to sanction the propensity, by declaring that Government comprehended its wisdom not less 
than its humanity. The effect from these measures has been of late so visible throughout 
the country, that no man will he found to doubt it, or to hesitate in saying whence it arises. 

Reckoning thus that it is the equity and amenity experienced from us by the natives which so 
sways their adherence, I cannot be wrong in representing the circumstance as creditable to 
British reputation. And the internal tranquillity, for the permanence of which such a style of 
intercourse is a satisfactory gage, assures to our country so unreserved a command over the 
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resources of India, ns will justify the statement, that augmented advantage to Britain has 
resulted from tlio recent transactions. The simple principle upon winch I acted continued 
in lull nflieacy when I quitted India; and I cannot apprehend that, after such proofs of its 
beneficial consequences, it will ever be abandoned. 

As to myself, 1 can readily imagine that I may not have adequately improved openings 
which fortune presented ; that I may not have achieved all the salutary purposes which the 
devoted gallantry of the troops at my disposal would have enabled me to secure; that I may 
not have attained ends profitable for Hie Honourable Company, with as little hazard or 
expenditure as would have attended their acquirement in hands more skilful. But it is not 
a claim of ability that I am maintaining: my engagement was to defend and promote, to 
the best of my capacity, the concerns with which I was entrusted. I have sought to show, 
that in n crisis of unparalleled complication, extent, and difficulty, the exertion in which the 
fulfilment ol my obligation consisted was not forborne. The issue will bear out my preten- 
sion : for the settlement of such a violently disturbed mass will never be referred to clinnce, 
but will be attributed to efforts which, howsoever, they might be deficient in judiciousness, 
must linve been anxiously pondered, consistent, and indefatigable. 

(signed) Hastings. 

Aboard his Majesty’s Ship, Glasgow, \ 

6th April 1823. / 


III. 

CALCUTTA CIVIL FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

Their Appointnicnt/witli certain of their Reports; and Minutes, &c. of Government thereon. 


(3). — MINUTE by Lord William Benlinck, the Governor-general of Bengal, 
dated 7 th October 1828. 

Skvkiiai. circumstances of late have strongly confirmed an opinion which I had been 
disposed to entertain, that much good might arise from a general review of the expenditure 
and establishments of the three Presidencies. 

The circumstances to which I allude are, 

1. The accidental discovery of an excessive establishment of military cattle under the 
Presidency of Fort William. 

2. The discovery, arising out of a reference to the Governor in Council of Bombay, in 
consequence of the preceding fact, that at that Presidency there exists no establishment of 
public cattle. 

To a similar reference made to Madras we have received no answer, but it is not impro- 
bable that there a different system may obtain. 

3. The accidental discovery, only in the last Council, that an expense of 5,000 rupees per 
mensem is, and has been for very many years, uselessly expended, as an allowance for the 
maintenance of six bullocks for the carriage of spare arms. 

1 use the word accidental as contradistinguished from results produced by positive inquiry 
and investigation. These and many other items of expense in all departments have come 
to the notice of the Government as it were by chance only, and when so presenting them- 
selves have always undergone immediate inquiry and reduction when expedient. 

If such large and unnecessary charges arc thus accidentally brought to light, I think it 
fair to infer that a committee, appointed expressly for the purpose, might unfold many other 
useless chnrges, and might suggest alterations calculated to produce a great saving of 
expense, as well as unity and efficiency in the general administration. 

My idea'is that such an inquiry would be most advantageously conducted by two Com- 
mittees, one civil and one military, composed of three members, one from each of the Presi- 
dencies, to sit at Calcutta. It is by comparison between the establishments of the three 
Presidencies, and in some degree, perhaps, in the spirit of rivalship existing between sepa- 
rate bodies, that we can hope to arrive at true conclusions. We cannot, os in the appoint- 
ment of the Finance Committee in England, select individuals of perfect independence, and 
free from all personal bias in the subjects under consideration ; here the selection is neces- 
sarily confined to the service itself. 

In some respects it would bo more convenient and economical for each Government to 
conduct an inquiry by a committee formed of its own servants, but to my judgment a single 
combined commit tec would be far preferable; because, besides the greater degree of im- 
partiality and earnestness which men may lie expected to show who are not under the 
influence ol local feelings and prejudices, and whose lubours may come under the review oi 
the Legislature i tacit, there is this other great advantage, that in no other way can the 
charges and establishments of the three Presidencies be brought to the test of fair compa- 
rison and impartial revision. 

It is of course my intention that the Governments of the several Presidencies should 
choose their own men. 

In so far ns this Presidency is concerned, we shall, I hope, be able to provide members 
for the committee without incurring any considerable charge ; the selection of them had 
bettor, 1 conceive, be postponed until we know upon whom the choice of the Governments 

of Madras and Bombay has fallen. Tliev will probably ' 
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and we must necessarily be prepared, besides finding them a passage to and from Bengal, 

to allow them such an additional income as shall liberally compensate for any expenses to III. 

which they may be subjected. The precise amount we need not determine in anticipation 

of die appointment of the individuals. (3.) Minute of Lord 

The committees will of course entertain the necessary establishments of clerks, &c. after William Bontinck; 
they have met here. But the members deputed from Madras and Bombay will naturally 7 October 1828 - 
be directed to bring round with them such accounts and statements as may obviate the 
necessity of a frequent reference to those Presidencies for information contained in the public 
accounts and records ; and they should also, I conceive, be vested with a discretion of 
bringing with them one or more of the subordinate ollicers attached to the offices of audit 
and account, in the event of their deeming the attendance of such persons in the committee 
likely to be useful. 

As to the instructions under which the committee shall act, it does not appear to me to 
be necessary to enter at present upon any detailed explanation. 

Should the Board concur with me as to the expediency of the general plan, the first step 
will be to request the Governments of Madras and Bombay to select the gentlemen to 
be deputed from those Presidencies, and to instruct them to proceed hither with the least 
practicable delay. 

(signed) TV. C. Bentinch. 


The Board concurring in opinion as to the expediency of the arrangement proposed in the 
above Minute, resolved that the following letter be addressed to the Governments of Madras 
and Bombay respectively. 


(4). — CIRCULAR LETTER from the. Government of Bengal to the Governments (4.) Circular Letter 

of Madras and Bombay, dated 10 th October 1828. from Bengal to Ma- 

Honourable Sir, 

In considering the means of effecting that economical revision of the expenses of British uctoncr . 
India which the state of our finances urgently presses upon our attention, it has appeared Territoral Depart* 
to tis that very great advantage would result from the appointment of commissioners mcnt > Finance, 
specially authorized and required to make a full and detailed inquiry into the establish- 
ments entertained and charges incurred in all branches, civil and military, of the adminis- 
tration of the different Presidencies, with the view particularly of unfolding all items of 
expense uselessly incurred, of exhibiting those which may admit of retrenchment with the 
least public iuconvenience, and of suggesung such alterations ns may appear calculated to 
secure to the utmost practicable extent, unity, efficiency, and economy in the general 
management of public affairs. 

2. It appears to us that such an inquiry would be most usefully conducted by two 
committees, one civil and one military, composed of three members, one from each of the 
Presidencies, to sit at Calcutta; and we have therefore to request that you will have the 
goodness to proceed, at your earliest convenience, to select a civil and military officer of 
suitable experience, rank, and character, to take their place in the projected committees 

Bombay, 

on the part of the Presidency of Fort St. George, and that you will instruct them to 
come hither with the least practicable delay. 

3. Should your choice full upon any gentleman not holding a substantive appointment, 
we propose to assign to him such a salary as may appear suitable to the labour, importance, 
and responsibility of the duties which the members of the committee will have to perform. 

We consider it likely, however, that you will select gentlemen already holding high office 
under your Government ; and in that case we beg to recommend that they may still be 
continued in the situ ations which they hold, a temporary arrangement being made for the 
discharge of their dunes dining their absence. They must of course be provided with a 
passage to and from Bengal ; and we are prepared to assign to them such additional 
income as shall liberally compensate for any expenses to which they may be subjected in 
consequence of their deputation. 

4. You will naturally direct the gentlemen whom you may appoint to the above duty to 
bring round with them sucli accounts and statements ns muy be necessary to obviate a 
•frequent reference to your Presidency for information contained in the public records, on 
matters fulling within the scope of their inquiries. And we would nlso beg to suggest to 
you that they be vested with a discretion of bringing with them one or more subordinate 
officers in the departments of audit and account, in the event of their considering the 
attendance of such persons on the committee here likely to be useful. The requisite 
establishment of clerks, &c. will of course be entertained here after the committees shall 
have met. 

j>. It must be altogedier unnecessary for us to say a word as to the importance of the 
objects which we now contemplate; and we feel a confident assurance of meeting your 
hearty co-operation towards the successful accomplishment of them. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) W. C. Benlinch. 

IV. B. Baylcy. 

C. T. Metcalfe. 
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-RESOLUTION of the Governor-general in Council at Bengal, in the Territorial 
Department; (luted 25th November 1828. 


Is- the expectation that the members of the Civil and Military Finance Committees, whom 
the Governments of Madras and Ilombay have selected in furtherance of the Resolution of 
the 10th ultimo, mny be expected to arrive in Bengal at an early period, the Governor- 
"onernl in Council proceeds to consider, First, What Officers shall be appointed ns members 
for this Presidency; Secondly, What further arrangements shall be made for giving to the 
committees the utmost practical degree of efficiency ; and Thirdly, What instructions shall 
be issued for their guidance in the prosecution of the important duties to be confided to them. 

2 . On the first head, the Governor-general in Council resolves that the Secretary of 
Government in the Territorial department shall be the member of the civil committee; and 
for the military committee, his Lordship in Council deems it proper to select Brigadier 
C. P. Wilson. 

3 . In considering the second of the points above stated, it appears to his Lordship in 
Council, that the weight and authority of the committees will be greatly augmented, nnd 
other important advantages secured, by their acting under the superintendence of the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Council, one giving his attention to the civil and the other to the military 
committee ; his Lordship in Council accordingly resolves that Mr. Bnyley be solicited to 
undertake the superintendence of the civil finance committee, and that Sir Charles Metcalfe 
be similarly requested to superintend the military committee. 

4. It ii not of course designed to cast upon the members of Government any part of the 
labour of research, which will be necessary for the ascertainment of the facts upon which 
the committee will have to report; that will be the duty of the members: and his Lordship 
in Council does not contemplate the necessity of Mr. Bayley, or Sir Charles Metcalfe’s 
luking any share in their deliberations, though they will naturally maintain such a degree 
of communication with the committee which they respectively superintend, as may be neces- 
sary for the purpose of removing any difficulties which they may meet with, or any doubts 
they may entertain ns to the general views of Government. 

5. The Governor-general will himself watch with an anxious interest the progress of both 
committees, under a strong sense of the importance of the objects to which their labours arc 
to be directed, and a cordial resolution to give his most strenuous co-operation towards their 
successful accomplishment. 

G. It appears to the Governor-general in Council, to be necessaiy that each of the com- 
mittees should have an officer of ability attached to them as secretary, and bis Lordship in 
Council accordingly resolves, that Mr. P. M. Wynch, deputy secretary to Government in the 
Judicial department, shall he secretary to the civil committee, and that Major W. Kennedy, 
first assistant to the military Auditor-general, shall be secretary to the military committee. 

7. The arrangements to lie adopted consequently upon the appointment of Brigadier 
Wilson, Mr. Mackenzie, Mr. Wynch, and Major Kennedy, as above, will be separately 
considered. 

S. Each of the committees will of course require a separate office : to the civil committee 


HI. With respect to the instructions under which the committees arc to conduct their 
inquiries, Ids Lordship in Council has, in the first plucc, to repeat the general exposition of 
the design ol Government in the institution of them, as explained in the letters addressed to 
the Governments of Madras and Bombay : it was therein announced that the committee 
ithould he “authorized ami required to make a full and detailed inquiry into the establish- 
ments entertained and charges incurred in all branches, civil and military, of the adminis- 
tration nl tin- dilli-reut Presidencies, with the view particularly of unfolding all items of 
exjKmw* tiseleisly incurred; ol exhibiting those which may admit of retrenchment with the 
least public inconvenience; and of suggesting such alterations as mny appear calculated to 
secure, to the utmost practicable extent, unitv, efficiency, and economy in the general 
management of public alliiirs.’’ 


inordinate delay, to see that not a man is entertained who is not wanted, that all who are 
% expend 'r 1 ' ' ' " 1 t0 ' llL l,Wl nilvftnta S°» nnl1 llmt nota rupee is uselessly or unneecssa- 

12. I lie constitution of the several governments, and of the King’s courts, having been 
IX p! ’ 11 ,s M0 * 'intended llmt the committee should enter upon inquiry in regard to it. 
J. 1 h . c ." uml ' l ‘ r »/ political residencies and agencies to be maintained for the conduct of 
ii airs, arising out ol the political relations of the British Government with foreign states, 
H likewise a matter to which it does not nppenr that their inquiries could with advantage 
TV™'. 1 ’ thou H revision by them of the subordinate establishments attached to each 
ot those officers will he proper and useful. 

U. The commercial branch or the Honourable Company’s aflaire, it appears to his Lord- 
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ship in Council desirable to reserve for special consideration ; as to the ecclesiastical de- — 

portment, the committee can only notice the general financial result for the consideration III. 
of Government and the home authorities. 

15. In regard to all other civil establishments, in the general, judicial, revenue (all ( 6 -> Resolution of 
brandies included), and marine departments, it is the desire of his Lordship in Council to Ben & al Govern- 
leave the committee altogether free to push their inquiries to the utmost extent to which 5 i , ]S2 o 
they may consider it necessary or expedient to carry them, with the view of securing unity, iNOvemDer 
efficiency, and economy in the establishments maintained, and arrangements made, at the 

several Presidencies. 

16. The committee will also particularly inquire into and report upon arrangements 
adopted at the several Presidencies, for providing the accommodation required for the public 
offices, and generally as to the course pursued in regard to the construction and repair of 
public works and buildings belonging to the civil departments. 

17. They will likewise direct their attention to the expenses incurred on account of 
travelling charges, deputation allowances, diet of prisoners, and all items of contingent 
disbursements susceptible of check. And in all branches of civil expenditure, they will 
investigate the system of pay, audit and account followed at the different Presidencies, with 
the view particularly of seeing whether forms can be simplified, whether better checks can 
be used, and whether adjustments can be expedited. 

18. The Committee will of course carefully consider how far the emoluments assigned 
to the several offices which come under their review, whether held by European or native 
officers, are adjusted on proper and equal principles, noticing any that may appear to be 
excessive or inadequate ; specially adverting to all differences that exist in the scales esta- 
blished at the several Presidencies, and examining the reasons of them. 

19. They will also, if they see advantages in the measure, consider themselves to be fully 
authorized to frame and submit to Government an entirely new scale of allowances for the 
different offices in the several departments of the three Presidencies respectively. 

20. As to a reduction of allowances on the grounds of any general financial pressure, such 
a measure, should the necessity unfortunately arise, it will belong to Government to originate. 

His Lordship in Council trusts that the labours of the two committees may tend essentially 
to avert such a catastrophe, and they will contemplate the possibility of its occurrence only 
as a stimulus to exertion in the work of introducing every practicable economy in the expen- 
diture of the public money ; an economy distinct alike from the retrenchment which neces- 
sity might enforce, and from the parsimony which would husband the resources of a country 
by denying the means of defence, or the instruments of good government. 

21. There is indeed one mode of reducing the aggregate allowances of the general body 
of civil functionaries, on which the Governor-general in Council will be most happy to 
receive the suggestions of the Committee, viz. that which will result from the consolidation 
of offices needlessly divided, and the substitution of native for European agency in the 
management of details ; supervision, direction and control remaining with the latter. His 
Lordship in Council is particularly desirous of receiving the fullest possible information 
as to the success of employing native agency in the three Presidencies. 

22. In considering the different establishments entertained at the three Presidencies, the 
committee may probably have forced upon them questions relating as much to the means of 
improving the judicial and revenue administration, as to the immediate matter of regulating 
the public charges. 

28. The Governor-general in Council will leave it to the discretion of the committee to 
determine, under the general instructions now conveyed to them, how far they will enter 
upon the examination or discussion of points of the first description. They will understand 
that it is not the design of Government to impose upon them the duty of examining the 
subject of taxation and civil government as applicable to India in its general bearings, and 
ou the other hand, if it shall appear to them that the more general adoption of any measures 
partially pursued is likely to enlarge the public income or otherwise to prove advantageous 
to the public interests, his Lordship in Council will expect to receive from them a commu- 
nication of their views and sentiments. 

24. There is one important item of establishment, which partakes partly of a civil and 
partly of a military character, and in regard to which more than ordinary diversity of 
scheme will apparently be found to prevail at the different Presidencies. His Lordship in 
Council refers to provincial battalions, Nujecb and Sebundee corps, irregular horse and 
other armed footmen and horsemen, maintained by or for the immediate use of the civil 
authorities. 

25. In respect to these, it will probably be found to be desirable for the two committees 
to communicate together, that the precise effect of substituting such a force for regular 
troops and vice versd, may be fully developed, and that the systems pursued at the several 
Presidencies may be accurately contrasted. 

26. The object of employing the cheapest description of establishment, in all cases m 
which it may appear likely to be equally efficient, or in which the advantage of more expen- 
sive description is not such as counterbalances the excess of charge, will of course be 
constantly kept in mind in this as in all other parts of the committee’s investigation. 

27. The military committee will of course be guided in their proceedings by the same 
general principles as are prescribed for the civil committee, in so far as they may be properly 
npplicable to both branches. 

28. With a few exceptions, it is the desire and expectation of Government that their 
inquiries should embrace all matters connected with military finance. 

29. As to the strength and . distribution of thq three armies, these are questions which 
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mnst necessarily depend on circumstances of a temporary nature, and of which the decision 
must belong to the Government and to the Commander in Chief. 

30 So likewise the general constitution of the Indian army is a point winch his Lordship 
in Council docs not propose for the consideration and discussion of the committee, further 
than may bo unavoidable in die development of financial results. But the committee will 
be expected fully to consider and report how the public charges could be advantageously 
reduced by employing the troops of Bengal or Madras to occupy any of the stations now 
assigned to those of Bombay or Bengal, or Bombay troops in lieu of those from Madras, 
or vice vcr.nl, substituting one description of force lor another. 

31. They will also revise the scale of pay and allowances assigned to the several ranks 

in the different branches of the three armies respectively (European and Native) ; examine 
the reason of differences, and suggest, where it shall appear to be expedient, equalization, 
increase, or reduction. . , 

32. They will similarly enter on an examination and comparison ol the staff of the three 
armies, with a view to equalization and the retrenchment of any tiling that is unnecessary. 

33. As to the other numerous heads of inquiry which the committee’s labours will 
embrace, his Lordship in Council deems it almost sufficient generally to enumerate those 
that immediately occur to him, it being in this, as in the civil department, understood that 
as far as lime and circumstances will permit, his Lordship in Council would wish the com- 
mittee to push their inquiries so as to ascertain how every man borne on the public rolls is 
employed, and how every rupee issued from the public treasuries is appropriated, in so far 
ns may be necessary to see (or to suggest measures to the end) that not a man may be paid 
for who is not wanted, that all who may be paid for are employed to the best advantage, 
and that no expense is uselessly or unnecessarily incurred. 

34. 'fhey will bring under review the whole scheme of the commissariat in its various 
branches, including the procurement, maintenance, and disposal of the public horses, bullocks, 
elephants, and camels. 

35. They will investigate the details of the stud department, and the public cattle 

farms. „ 

3G. They will inquire into the mode of conducting the several agencies for the manu- 
facture of gunpowder, for the construction of gun-carriages, and for the provision of 
timber. 

37. They will inquire into the supply, distribution, custody, and disposal of ordnance, 
camp equipage, arms, accoutrements, and all kinds of military stores. 

38. They will consider and report upon the system pursued in regard to the construction 
and repair of public buildings; and they will ascertain how far all public buildings, main- 
tained in the military department, are necessary or useful, or might be advantageously 
abandoned or curtailed. 

39. The employment of troops in civil duties, or in duties not necessarily belonging to 
a camp, garrison, or cantonment, and the means of economizing guards, escorts, and sentries 
in all cpiarters, will be carefully investigated and considered by them. On the first point 
they w ill communicate fully with the civil committee. 

•10. They "ill consider and report upon the system of recruiting, discharging, pensioning, 
and invaliding pursued at the several Presidencies. Should any plan occur to them for 
providing economically in peace the means of rapidly meeting the exigencies of war, they 
will prosecute the inquiry and report the result. 

41. They will carefully investigate the system of pay, audit and account (muster is of 
course included), to see whether better checks cannot be applied, whether forms cannot be 
simplified or improved, whether adjustments cannot be expedited, and whether Government 
cannot be saved from the risks, anil individuals spared the annoyance, incident to every 
needless delay in the settlement of accounts. 

42. '1 boy will go through the several establishments mentioned below, and ascertain and 
report how far they are efficient and economical in their general constitution and in their 
subordinate details: the Military Board, the Auditor-general's Office, the Adjutant-general’s 
Department, the Medical Board, witli all the establishments entertained and arrangements 
made for affording medical aid under their direction or control ; the Clothing Board, the 
Orphan Institutions, the Judge Advocate’s Department, die Surveyor-general’s Department, 
uml other branches ol the general staff, the staff’ of corps and their subordinates, servants, 
workmen, labourers, cattle, contingencies. 

43. I hey will inquire and report on the subject of boat and other travelling allowances, 
liiitta, rations ol provisions or spirits, or money compensation in lieu thereof; the manage- 
ment ol Im/.i.u.-., and generally all points affecting the military charges, not specifically 
excluded from die scope ol their investigation, in so far us may be necessary to secure con- 
sistency and economy in the establishments entertained and arrangements made at the 
three Presidencies. 

44. In inquiring into the affairs of the Medical Department, should the committee desire 
to have the services of a medical officer as secretary, his Lordship in Council will be pre- 
pared to accede to any arrangement they may suggest for the purpose. 

45. As to the powers to be vested in the committees, civil and military, for obtaining the 
liitorinniion they require, his Lordship in Council deems it sufficient to state, that they 
are to have tree access to all public accounts and other documents which they may desire to 
consult, and I nil public officers at the three Presidencies will be expected to afford the com- 
mittees the iullest mlormatioii they may be able to convey on the matters on which they may 
be interrogated. Officers stationed at or near the Presidency of Fort William, will be 

l qr se^may be ideWned Isyi -thd- committee to be 

most 
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most convenient. Should the. committee desire to communicate personally with nnv officer 

not stationed at or in the immediate vicinity of the Presidency, they will report ihe cir- III. 
cumstanee to Government. ' ' ’ 

4G. The Committee will correspond directly with every officer they mnv see (it to address, (•»•) Resolution of 
without using the intervention of the heads of departments or the commandants of ■ramsons Govcrn- 

nnd corps, further than mny appear to them proper. ° ‘ went ; 

47. Any neglect of or inattention to the references of the committees, will be immediately ~' J - NoVL ' nikr Is2B * 

reported to Government. ' 

48. The committees will communicate to Government the result of their deliberations in 
respect to the several departments nnd officers subjected to their revision, in separate reports 
following, where not inconvenient, the order of ‘their instructions ; and if they light upon 
any item requiring change, of sufficient importance to merit distinct notice, ’they- will of 
course consider themselves at liberty to bring it to tiic notice of Government without 
delay. 

49. The committees will respectively authorize their secretaries to entertain sucli an 
establishment of clerks and other servants as may be indispensably necessary, charging for 
the same in monthly contingent bills. 

50. To the members of the committees who have been called from the other Presidencies 
his Lordship in Council resolves, in pursuance of the resolution of the 10 th ultimo, to assign 
an allowance of s. rs. 1,000 per mensem, to take effect from the date of their arrival at the 
Presidency. 

51. Brigadier Wilson will be authorized to draw, as a member of the committee, the sum 
of Sicca rupees 1,000 per mensem, to take effect from the dale on which lie may arrive at 
the Presidency, besides such a further allowance as shall compensate any loss to which he 
may be unavoidably subjected by relinquishing his command. 

52. To the secretaries of the committees, Mr. Wyncli and Major Kennedy, his Lordship 
in Council resolves that an extra allowance of rupees 500 a month shall he granted; to take 
effect from the date on which they may he directed to enter upon the functions of their 
respective offices. 

53. The expenses of the committee are to he charged to the financial department, and 
their hills audited by the civil auditor. 

54. The appointment of the committees must of course be notified to all public func- 
tionaries with whom they are likely to communicate. The necessary measures for that 
purpose will accordingly be taken without delay in so far as concerns the territorial 
departments. 

55. Ordered also that a copy of the letter addressed to the Governments of Fort (irn 1 Department. 
St. George and Bombay, on the 10th ultimo, and of tiie above resolution, be sent to the Judicial ditto, 
several departments of Government noted in the margin, that the necessary subsidiary Secret mid l’oliti- 
instruction8 may be issued; and particularly that arrangements may bo made in the mili- Vjl* 

tary department for directing and enabling Brigadier Wilson to proceed to tile Presidency , , V ,r * v .y J 10 " 
as soon as possible. l ' , '‘ mi 11 


(6). — Extract LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor- 
general in Council, dated 1st October 1829. 

Observatory at Madras. 

3. Tuts Observatory was established in the yenr 1790, and since that period the observa- ((>.) Letter from 
tions made have been regularly recorded, tables of them being transmitted to the. Honour- Committee on 
able Court of Directors, and to the Astronomer Royal. The results appear to have been Oli-crvalory at 
satisfactory to competent judges; and the institution besides contributing to the general ^L'*lrn- : 
purposes of astronomical science, is stated to have lmd a peculiar value in its relation to the Ul1 " “ r ' “ * 
grand trigonometrical survey. It is also useful as affording navigators tin* means of ascer- 
taining tiie rates of their chronometers. 

4. Oil the whole, adverting to tiie advantage of having at least one Ohservntory in this 
part of the globe, believing tiie position of the Madras Observatory to lie favourable, being 
informed that the Honourable the Court of Directors have recently sent out for its use .sunn 
valuable astronomical instruments, and perceiving that the expense of the institution is 
moderate, we beg leave to submit our opinion that it should be maintained. 

5. Wo observe, however, that, in the absence of tiie astronomer on leave to Europe, the 
institution has been placed under tiie charge of the Deputy Surveyor-general, who receives 
on that account an allowance of 350 rupees per mensem. The charge for the e-laldi-h- 
ment is rupees 274.. 12, and the total expense of the institution, rupees 7,447 per annum. 

Before the departure of the astronomer, including his salary, the annual charge was 
rupees 11,370. 

(1. Wo are of opinion that, in the event of the astronomer at Fort St. George, Mr. 

Goldingham, not returning to India, or of a vacancy in that situation occurring, the appoint- 
ment of an officer exclusively to perform the duties ofau ostronomur at Madras is not tteces 
(445.) q 4 snry, 
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sarr and w would suggest th»t die Observatory be permanently diced under tbc charge 
of the Demur Snr.eym- general, who may be expected always to be an officer competent 
o tt “r y Rv tfiis arrangeniem a eari/g would be effected of rupees 8.923 per annum. 
The allowance granted to the Deputy Surveyor-—,!, « rupees 350, we do not cons, dor 
to be more thin an adequate remuneration lor tbe trouble imposed oil that officer in 

*T' : nirS^h™n"” 2 ed to the institution, as exhibited in the margin* does not 
appear to be susceptible of aoy reduction either in the number or the amount of the salary 
received by tbe individuals composing it. 


(7.) Resolution of 


17) —EXTRACT from a RESOLUTION of tbe Government of Bengal. 
' dated 22d December 1829. 


Bengal Govern- Under the circumslances stated by the Committee, it appears to the Governor-general in 
Obscrva- Council, that it will be proper to maintain tins institution, bn as the Observatory has 
r . o .r 7 * *o lfitmno Troon nlnoerl Tinder the elmviro 


ment, on 
tory at Madras; 
22 Dec. 1829. 


in the absenco of the astronomer, on leave to Europe, been placed under the charge 
of tbe Deputy Surveyor-general, on an allowance of rupees 350 per mensem, Ins Lord- 
ship in Council is of opinion, that in the event of a vacancy in the office of astro- 
nomer it will be unnecessary to appoint a successor, and that the duties of that office 
may bo assigned permanently to the Deputy Surveyor-general, and an allowance of 
rupees 350 assigned to that officer for superintending tbe Observatory, the establishment 
(amounting to 274.. 12 per mensem), attached to which does not appear susceptible ot any 
reduction. 


( 8 ).— LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general 
in Council at Bengal, dated 20th November 1829. 


(8.) Letter from 
Committee, on 
Principles of In- 

20 November 182!). 


My Lord, 

Having carefully considered the documents received with Mr. Molony’s letter of the 
3 d instant, and other papers calculated to throw light on the subject, we beg permission to 
submit to your Lordship in Council the following observations, and to solicit instructions 
upon some general questions, the decision of which will, we trust, enable us correctly to 
apprehend the nature and extent of the duty which Government have been pleased to 
impose upon us, and will facilitate our devising the most effectual and least objectionable 
means of discharging it. 

2. In your Lordship’s minute, the state of die finances of India, as established in the 
sketch estimate for the current year, is tried by two standards, the one that of providing an 
Indian surplus of two crores of rupees, the other that of reducing the Indian charges to the 
Beale of the years 1823-24, as laid down by the Honourable the Court of Directors, in 
their letter of the 12th December 1827. The deficiency, according to the former mode of 
comparison, is shown to be rupees 1,38,40,000, and by die latter, 1,47,79,000. 

3. Your Lordship in Council has resolved that the sphere of our inquiries shall be 
extended to every item and cause of charge without exception, and that we shall submit a 
clear view of the future financial prospects of India, together with the arrangements best 
calculated to secure an Indian surplus of two crores of rupees ; and your Lordship in 
Council lias also distinctly intimated that the primary and permanent inquiry must he not 
whether particular establishments and objects of public interest and utility be in themselves 
desirable and expedient, hut in what mode die necessary reduction of the public expenditure 
can he effected with the smallest degree of injury and inconvenience. 

4. From the terms and scope of the whole communication made to us, we infer that the 
Government sets out with the firmest conviction, that in the performance of the duty it has 
to discharge, great and unsparing retrenchment will be unavoidable, and with a correspond- 
ingly decided determination that it shall be put in force. 

5. It must be scarcely necessary to observe, that the regular estimates of the year may be 
expected to show some abatement in the deficiency exhibited in the sketch estimate, and 
that die measures already adopted by Government must tend to produce a further ameliora- 
tion in succeeding years. But the most sanguine calculations founded on such data would 

still 


. Per Mensem. 

* l Bramin Assistant ----- Ji s , 122 8 
2 Ditto - ditto - - - - 87 8 

Assistant Calculator and Writer - - - 52 8 

1 Lascar - -- -- - 7 _ 

Contingencies - - - . . 54 

Total - - 274 12 
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a ti/l leave so large a deficit as to render it indispensably necessary to act on the above deter- 

initiation, and which consequently we propose, unless otherwise instructed, to make the III. 

basis of every suggestion we may have the honour of submitting to your Lordship in 

Council. , . . (8.) Letter from 

6. With this conviction we beg, in the first place, to submit our opinion that the most Committee, on 
convenient and effectual method of revision and retrenchment will be as a general rule to Principles of In- 
follow the course prescribed by the Court of Directors, by taking die charges of some 2“*? 5 v 1M „ 
former year as a standard to which those for the future are to he reduced. This mode of 20Novcmber 1829 
proceeding possesses several advantages. It presents the object to be aimed at in the most 

distinct possible shape; at each stage it offers us the means of definitely ascertaining the 
progress made towards its attainment; and it is the more authoritative for not being discre- 
tionary and arbitrary. It docs not of course prevent the application of any other principle 
of reduction which may appear necessary or expedient to follow, and the instructions of tlie 
Honourable Court may be considered ns alone sufficient to require that the method indi- 
cated by them should first be adopted. 

7. For this comparison the Court of Directors have selected the year 1823-24, which has 
this in its favour, not only that the requisite surplus was then realized, but that our posses- 
sions in India Proper have not been subsequently extended ; we are of opinion however that 
in many cases uot affected by subsequent extension of territory, it may be preferable to take 
the year 1813-14, which followed the last general revision of establishments, and may be 
regarded ns a standard fixed by the Government itself for the circumstances of that period. 

8. We propose, therefore, if approved by your Lordship in Council, to begin a methodical 
comparison of establishments and charges in every branch of the public service for 1813-14 
or 1823-24 (as in each case may seem most expedient) with those for the latest year for 
which they have been completed; to scrutinize every material augmentation either in the 
items or in the aggregate, and unless it be supported on grounds of necessity, of security 
to the public resources, of obligations of public duty, or of very urgent expediency, to 
recommend it to Government for immediate reduction. 


9. As it certainly will not be practicable in all cases to bring down the public charges to 
the scale either of 1813-14 or of 1823-24, every opportunity will need to be seized for going 
even below that standard; with a firm purpose to effect the great object in view, such 
reduction may doubtless be in many instances made in every branch of the public service 
without the hazard of any degree of injury or inconvenience which ought to deter Govern- 
ment from making it. The hazard of some inconvenience and even injury must unques- 
tionably be incurred ; such hazard is, in fact, the price at which economy is always practised, 
whether in public or in private life. In straitened circumstances every person of prudence 
advisedly increases that hazard, in order to keep his arrangements within the compass of his 
means. Government has only to net upon the same principle. Its expenditure has to be 
reduced within its income. This should be done, if possible, without trenching upon the 
efficiency of its establishments, the security and advancement of the public interests, or even 
the reasonable claims of its servants. If) as is likely, it cannot be done on such easy terms, 
it should then be effected at the least expense of efficiency, security, public welfare, and 
private comfort compatible with its successful accomplishment. But although there be room 
for discretion as to the means of retrenchment, there is none as to retrenchment itself by 


some means or other ; objections therefore to particular means can carry no weight unless 
accompanied by the suggestion of other means less objectionable. If the end cannot be 
otherwise achieved, then the fair expectations of the servants of Government, European and 
Native, the adoption or prosecution of measures of acknowledged public utility, the vigour 
of our establishments, and even the security of our possessions are all considerations which 
to such extent as may prove inevitable must be postponed to the over-ruling necessity of 
contracting our expenditure within the limits of our income. 

10. We conceive these to be the principles by which your Lordship in Council requires 
the proceedings of our Committee to he prompted and governed; and if they be constantly 
kept in view and steadily acted upon, we trust the great work of economical reform which 
is required for the solvency of British India, may at uo distant period he successfully accom- 
plished. But that it may be nccomplishod without unnecessary delay (and every day’s delay 
must of course iu its degree aggravate the evil to be conquered), it is of much importance 
to simplify the proceedings of our Committee to the utmost practicable extent. The ^exami- 
nation which we have already made of the books of establishments has been sufficient to 
satisfy us that of the large excess in tfie expenditure of the present year above that of 
1823-24, a great portion consists of items eaoh in itself inconsiderable. It is thence clear 
that if for every item of reduction wc are expected formally to submit to Government an 
elaborate explanation of reasons; and if the reasons submitted by us are to be weighed and 
commented upon as if the adoption or rejection of what is proposed were a matter altogether 
optional, or one of judicial inquiry, life would be too short for the hundredth part of what 
"last be accomplished. And, further, it is evident diut if nothing is to be discontinued 
which cannot be proved to be mischievous or useless, independently of financial considera- 
tions. Government must sink under its burthens long before any adequate reduction can 
oo effected. 


We submit, therefore, that the only principle which in the present exigency can be 
acted upon with any show of reason is for Government absolutely to abolish all new 
establishments, when pointed out to them, which may not appear to be indispensably 
necessary ; nnd that the burthen of proof be not in the Committee, for they must necessarily 
suggest many reductions which in other circumstances would be clearly undesirable, but m 
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cannot be effected without inducing a greater evil, or to suggest some better means of 
adequate relief. 

The matter, though at first sight it may seem unimportant, is, we conceive, one of 
considerable moment, since the progress made by the Committee must depend greatly on the 
Bnirit in which their communications are received, and if the Government were not prepared 
to net on the principle above indicated, but proposed to consider the propositions of the 
Committee apart from the overwhelming financial necessity winch suggests them, we should 
humbly submit whether a somewhat different machinery might not better accomplish its 
designs We infer, however, that Government is entirely prepared to recognize the expe- 
diency of the course of proceeding we should ourselves desire to follow, more especially 
because we have been distinctly instructed to regard ourselves as its confidential advisers. 
We feel sensibly that whoever is employed to prepare the work of general retrenchment, 
oiiL'ht to net in that capacity, and with confident reliance upon the support ol Government 
It is not less essential to their efficiency that the Government should give them its confidence 
in return, and we take the liberty of expressing our hope that the present intimation may 
further he considered to imply that the suggestions which we may oiler are to be between 
us and the Government. Measures can only be proposed by us, and have to be decided 
upon by your Lordship in Council; but if they are subsequently announced to the parlies 
affected by them, with the accompaniment of our observations, they must in a great degree 
lose the character of authoritative acts of the supreme power in India, and still more of 
necessary parts of a stern system of general reduction. 

13. We think it proper to lake this occasion of bringing under the notice of your Lordship 
in Council, the very recent order of the Court of Directors, interdicting the increase of the 
salary or allowances of any officer, civil or military, without their previous sanction. We 
have inserted the order below,* and wo beg leave to submit, that until the general 
reduction has been carried through to the requisite extent, it seems essential that no instance 
of any increase should be allowed, since increase, in fact, frustrates the work of reduction. 
One collateral advantage of such a determination would be to enlist the whole body of the 
servants of Government in promoting and completing the general reductions, so that the 
prohibition against partial increase may be withdrawn. We would therefore recommend to 
your Lordship in Council to pass a resolution to the foregoing effect, and to transmit it for 
the guidance of the Governments of Madi as and Bombay, as well as act upon it invariably 
at this presidency. 

14. We do not consider that it could be at variance with the proposed resolution to follow 
up tho system which has already been partially acted upon of raising the allowances of some 
underpaid offices as others fall vacant; provided the allowances attached to them be at least 
in the same degree reduced, the Increase is really an integral part of the resolution to 
reduce. 

15. We beg leave further to suggest, that it might be attended with benefit if our Com- 
mittee were regularly furnished with the statements which the secretaries to Government at 
the several presidencies were some months ago required to prepare in their respective 
departments, after every consultation of the Government, for the purpose of exhibiting 
accurately all resolutions by which the financial condition of the Government might he any 
wav affected. Those statements would enable us to watch the progress of the measures 
taken for retrieving the embarrassed state of the Company’s affairs. 

16. The object of tlie present letter being mainly that of soliciting instructions, we have 
not thought it necessary to delay its transmission for the purpose of reference to our absent 
colleague. 

We have, &c. 

Civil Finance Committee, ^ (signed) D. Hill. 


20 November 1829. 


Holt Mackenzie. 


* In consequence of various instances of inattention to our former orders, we deem it incumbent 
on us again positively to interdict, and wo hereby do interdict the increase on any grounds what- 
ever, of the salary or allowances at present annexed to any office, civil or military, under your 
government without our previous sanction. No publicpnconvenienco can be sustained from a strict 
compliance with this prohibition, and should, contrary to our just expectation, the salary or allow- 
ances of any oliicerbe increased without any previous sanction, our subsequent confirmation of such 
increase wlicn reported, will be invariably withheld. 
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(9.) — LE I TER from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general in 

Council at Bengal; dated 2d December 1829. Committw,onC>n 

.. T , tingent Charges ; 

My Lord, 2 December 1829. 

Wk have the honour to report that the contingent charges* incurred in the several 
departments of this presidency in the year 1827-28 contrasted with those of 1828-1624, 
exhibit an increase of more limit 12,00,000 rupees. Of this about eight lacs of rupees 
consist in the enhanced value of presents given in the name of the Governor-general, of 
which the larger part was of course balanced by an increased receipt under the same head ; 
but still, whether we look to the aggregate amount of the disbursements in question, or to 
their tendency to increase, unless narrowly watched, the matter appears equally deserving 
of attention. We shall, of course, progressively examine in detail the several offices in each 
of the departments, with the view of ascertaining, as far as possible, the particular causes 
which may in each case occasion the disbursement, and of considering how far it may be 
susceptible of reduction by general or special rides. Our present impression, however, is, 
that economy, under this head of charge, must mainly depend on the zeal and cue of the 
several functionaries who are in charge of the different offices, stimulated and directed by 
the efforts of the controlling authorities: for though the aggregate sum amounts to nearly 
half u million sterling, it consists for the most part of small items, very difficult, if not 
impossible, to be checked, excepting by those under whose immediate eye the disbursement 
is made. Further, we apprehend that, generally speaking, public officers are by no means 
sufficiently alive to the importance of attending carefully and constantly to the object of 
keeping down their contingent disbursements, nor aware how much may be done with little 
trouble, if the necessary check be only applied in time. It occurs to us, consequently, that 
considerable and immediate advantage might result if your Lordship in Council were to 
cause a letter circular to be addressed to the several heads of offices, pointing out the 
importance of the aggregate charge, and urging upon each the necessity of his using his 
best endeavours to confine the expense incurred in his department, however apparently 
inconsiderable. 

Adverting to the considerable amount which appears under the head of presents, (and the 
practice must almost certainly entail no less expense upon those * ho are parties to the 
interchange,) we would respectfully submit, that if it be the intention ol your Lordship in 
Council that the orders recently promulgated should be applied to the head of the Govern- 
ment, a communication to that effect may he made to Madras and Bombay. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) D. Hill. 

Holt Mackenzie. 


(10.) — RESOLUTION of the Governor-general in Council at Bengal ; dated (10.) Resolution of 
8th December 1829. Governor-general 

at Bengal, on Con 

Tue Right Honourable the Governor-general in Council having taken into consideration a tinge ut Charges ; 
Statement to Government by the Civil I-i nance Committee, exhibiting a comparative view of ® December 1H2£ 
the contingent charges incurred in the several departments of this presidency, in the official 
years 1823-24 and 1827-28, by which it appears that the increase in those charges in the 
latter year, as compared with the former, amounts to no less a sum than 12 Incs of rupees, 
deems it proper to call the attention of all the officers under Government to the necessity 

of 


• CONTINGENCIES. 

1823-24. 

1827-28. 

General Department, including Political 
Judicial Department .... 
Revenue Department - - - - 

Salt and Opium - - - - 

Marino ... - 

Its. 

9,67,949 

10,52,988 

6,32,743 

2,06,957 

3,97,195 

Its. 

18,55,330 

14,02,968 

5,33,796 

2,26,835 

4,39,038 


32,57,832 

44,57,967 

32,57,832 


Increase - 

j 12,00,135 


(445.) r 2 
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of exercising the most vigilant check and control over the contingent disbursements of their 
respective offices, with a view to effect as great a reduction as possible in this branch of the 
public expenditure. 

The Governor-general in Council sees much reason to apprehend, that generally speaking, 
the officers of Government linve not been sufficiently alive to the importance of attending 
carefully and constantly to the object of keeping down their contingent disbursements. 
Their attention may have been the less directed to the above object from the circumstance 
of such disbursements usually consisting of items individually of inconsiderable amount, 
and which can alone be checked by the timely care and vigilance of those under whose 
immediate eye the disbursement is made; but that the importance of the duty now 
enjoined may be properly estimated by the service generally, a statement of the contingent 
expenses incurred in the two years under review, is annexed below*, which will at once 
explain how necessary it is that an expenditure so large in the aggregate should be narrowly 
scrutinized in detail by those who alone can effectually check it. 

The Governor-general in Council deems it necessary, therefore, to require that every 
officer in the service, placed at the head of a public establishment, will use his best endea- 
vours to reduce the contingent charges of his office, however apparently inconsiderable they 
may appear to be. 


(11.) Letter from 
Committee, on 
Revcnuo and Judi- 
cial Systems of 
Bombay ; 

3 February 1830. 


(11.) — LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general in 
Council at Bengal; dated 3d February 1830. 

My Lord, 

As we have been furnished through our third Member, with a copy of the Minutes of 
the Honourable the Governor of Bombay, in the Judicial and Revenue Departments, which 
were transmitted on the 4th ultimo to the Supreme Government by the Government of 
Bombay, we think it proper to lay before your Lordship in Council the accompanying copy 
of a Minute of Mr. Bax, dated 16th June last, which Sir John Malcolm has particularly 
referred to. We bad proposed to defer submitting this document until we should be pre- 
pared fully to state our sentiments upon the details which it embraces, and upon the 
principles by which they are regulated ; this we hope to do at an early period, and of course 
the first and second members of our committee, (the latter of whom has already written a long 
paper on the subject), will not be understood as pledging themselves to the scheme sug- 
gested by their colleague. 

We have, &c., 

(signed) D. Hill. 

H. Mackenzie. 

John Bax. 


auto of J. Bax, 
E3q. 

6 Juno 1829. 


(Enclosure.) 

MINUTE of John Bax, Esq., on the Judicial and Revenue System at Bombay, 
and Civil Allowances at that Presidency; dated 16th June 1829. 


1. Tiik question of emoluments enjoyed by European and Native officers in the Civil 
Department of the Government of Bombay, is so much involved in the system of judicial 
and fiscal administration at that presidency, that in considering the subject of the 18th and 

19tli 
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19th paragraphs of our instructions,* I must anticipate several topics that would more con- 
veniently come under review at a subsequent period. I shall accordingly lay before the III. 

Committee a general outline of the existing system, ns an essential preliminary to the con- 

sideration of this question relative to Bombay; and as the system is not uniform, I shall (11.) Minute of 
take up the several districts separately, commencing with Guzerat. J. Bax, Esq. 

2. The province of Guzerat is divided into four collectorates ; Ahmedabad, Kaira, 16 June 1829. 

Broach, and Surat ; and into two zillah judgeships, the one comprehending Ahmedabad ^mtostraHon of 
and Kaira, and the other comprehending Surat and Broach. Criminal Justice. 

3. The collectors are the magistrates, and have charge of the police of their respective 
districts, excepting at the above towns, where the police is under the Judicial department. 

The magisterial powers of the collectors extend to sentences of fine; ordinary imprisonment 
without labour, not exceeding two months ; flogging not exceeding 30 stripes, and personal 
restraint. If the exercise of these powers appears inadequate to the offence, the 
magistrate forwards ihe prisoner to the criminal judge (who is also civil judge) of the 
zillah. 

4. The assistants to a magistrate may be deputed by him to perform any part of his 
duties, but the magistrate may investigate or annul sentences passed by his assistants, and 
may recall at any stage of proceeding matters referred to them. 

5. The native district police officers have authority to punish trivial cases by fine, not 
exceeding five rupees, confinement not exceeding eight days, or placing in the slocks, or 
other similar restraint, for a period not exceeding 12 hours. The village police officers have 
authority to punish trivial cases of abuse and assault by confinement, for a period not 
exceeding 24 hours. 

6. The punishments which the criminal judge is authorized to inflict, are solitary impri- 
sonment not exceeding six months, ordinary imprisonment with hard labour for seven years, 
flogging to the extent of 50 stripes, public disgrace, fine and personal restraint. But if the 
judge passes a sentence of imprisonment for more than two years, he refers the case with 
all proceedings to the Court of Circuit for Guzerat, which court has power to confirm, 
mitigate, or annul the sentence. If the offence appears to the criminal judge to require a 
degree of punishment beyond the limit assigned to him, he commits the offender, to be 
tried by the Court of Circuit. 

7. The jurisdiction of a senior assistant to a criminal judge (to whom the criminal judge 
may delegate the trial of offences) extends to imprisonment with hard labour for a period 
not exceeding two years ; flogging for theft only, to the extent of 30 stripes ; fine to be 
limited by the period of imprisonment assigned in commutation not exceeding two years ; 
disgrace; and personal restraint Whenever an assistant criminal judge is stationed else- 
where than at the Sudder station of the zillah, the magistrate refers all criminal cases 
beyond his own immediate jurisdiction, to the assistant criminal judge instead of the 
criminal judge, when they may arise within the limits of the assistant’s local jurisdiction ; 
and it is competent for Government to invest such assistant criminal judge with all or any 
part of die authority of a criminal judge. 

8. The punishment, which a junior assistant to a criminal judge is authorized to adjudge, 
are ordinary imprisonment, without labour, not exceeding two months, fine and personal 
restraint. 

9. The Court of Circuit (which is also a court of appeal for Guzerat) is stationed at Surat, 
and consists of three judges ; the sessions are held by them in rotation half-yearly at Surat, 
and at the other stations of the province, by one of the puisne judges of the court. Sen- 
tences passed by the judge on circuit, of death, transportation or imprisonment for life, are 
not executed until confirmed by the Sudder Foujdarry Adawlut at Bombay. 

10. This description of the criminal branch of the judicial administration in Guzerat 
applies to the districts of the Northern and Southern Concan, excepting that in those 
districts the sessions are held by one of the judges of the Sudder Foujdarry Adawlut, under 
the Bame limitation as exists with regard to a judge of the Court of Circuit in Guzerat. 

11. The sessions at Darwar in the southern Mahratta country, are also held by a judge 
of the Sudder Foujdarry Adawlut, under similar limitation. The Regulations are not yet 
formally introduced into that district, where a principal collector, with assistants and a 
registrar, exercises with some trifling variations those criminal and civil functions, which 
are elsewhere exercised by the departments of the magistrate, and judge, and criminal 
judge. 

12. The districts in the Deccan are divided into three collectorates; Poona (including 
Sholapoor), Ahmednuggur and Candeish, and into two judgeships, the one comprehending 
Poona with Sholapoor, and the other comprehending Ahmednuggur and Candeish. 

13. The collectors are the magistrates, and have charge of the police of their respective 
districts, and of the police of the Sudder stations. The penal jurisdiction of the magis- 
trates, 


* Extract from tlio Resolution of tho Supreme Government, dated 25 November 1828: 

18. “ The Committee will of course carofully consider how far the emoluments assigned to tue 
“ several offices which come under their review, whether hold by Europeau or Native oracors, 
“ 8 >'C adjusted on proper and equal principles, noticing any that may appear to be oxcessivo or 
“ inadequate, especially adverting to all differences that exist in the scales established at the severa 

presidencies, and examining the reasons of them. , , » ,, 

19. “ They will also, if they see advantage in the measure, consider themselves to bo fouy 

(445.) r 3 
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trates, which they may delegate partly or wholly to their assistants, under the same super- 
vision as already noticed, with regard to the magistrates in Guzerat, extends to fine and 
imprisonment for two years, with hard labour, to flogging not exceeding 30 stripes, and 
personal restraint. In the event of these punishments appearing insufficient, the magistrate 
commits offenders for trial at the sessions . . 

14. The native district and village police officers in the Deccan, exercise the same police 

powers ns in Guzerat and the Concan. , , . , 

15. The sessions are held by the judges of Poona and Ahmednuggur, who, in tlio exercise 
of their functions in the Criminal department, are denominated “ session judges.” The 
penal jurisdiction of the session judge extends to the adjudging of capital punishment, but 
any case in which lie passes sentence of capital punishment, or of imprisonment for above 
seven years, is referred to the Suddcr Foujdarry Adawlut for its final orders. The session 
judge of Poona holds half-yearly sessions at Sholupoor, and the session judge of Ahiued- 
miggur holds half-yearly sessions at Dhoolia, the civil station of Candeish. 

|«. Assistants to a session judge possess no penal jurisdiction, but in the absence of the 
session judge, it is competent for the Governor in Council to confer on the assistant of the 
highest grade, on the spot, such penal jurisdiction, not exceeding that of the session judge, 
as Government may deem expedient. The session judges of Poona and Ahmednuggur have 
an assistant stationed respectively at Sholapoor and Dhoolia, whose duties with respect to 
the session judge, are similar to' those which a criminal judge in Guzerat performs with 
respect to die Court of Circuit, such ns delivering to the session judge the calendar of 
persons committed or held to bail, holding in attendance at the sessions all parties and 
witnesses, &c. He performs such other duties as the session judge may enjoin in the 
preparation of cases, and in all oilier matters connected with his office. 

17. The Court of Sudder Foujdarry (also a court of appeal) is stationed on the island of 
Bombay, and consists of three judges, exclusive of the junior member of the Government 
as chief judge. I have already had occasion to refer to the duties of this court sufficiently 
to show it is a Court of Circuit for the Concans and Darwar, and it is only necessary to add 
that the general administration of criminal justice and police throughout the territories 
subordinate to Bombay is superintended by this court 
Administration of ig. 1 now proceed to offer a sketch of the civil branch of judicial administration. 

Civil Justice ]i). Civil suits in Guzerat, the Concans and the Deccan are decided by native commis- 

sioners, judges’ assistants, and judges. The amount of suits coming within the jurisdiction 
of a native commissioner is regulated by the judge, with the sanction of theSudder Adawlut, 
but it must extend to Rs. 500, and must not exceed Rs. 5,000. Suits not exceeding 
Rs. 500 are also referred to a junior assistant judge, and not exceeding lis. 5,000 to a 
(senior assistant judge. The Governor in Council may authorize the judge to refer to his 
senior assistant suits as far as Rs. 10,000 in amount, as well as appeals from decisions passed 
by a junior assistant judge or commissioner. Suits above the limited value are cognizable 
originally by the judge. 

20. Every suit tried by a commissioner or a junior assistant judge, is open to an appeal 
to the judge, whose decree is final ; and every suit originally tried by a senior assistant juclge, 
is open to nil appeal to the judge, whose decree, if it affirms the first decree, is final ; but if 
it modifies or reverses such decree, a further appeal is open to the defendant, to the Court of 
Appeal for Guzerat, if more than Rs. 500 is adjudged against him by the zillah judge, and 
to the plaintiff, if more than Rs. 500 of -his original demand is disallowed beyond what was 
adjudged or disallowed by the lower court. 

21. Every suit originally tried by a zillah judge in Guzerat, is open to an appeal to the 
court ofnppenl for that province; and all decisions of the latter court are open to appeal 
to the Suddcr Dewanny Adawlut, when that court reverses or modifies the judgment of the 
zillah court; but where the decision of the court of appeal confirms the judgment of the 
zillah court, a regular appeal docs not lie to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, unless the amount 
at issue exceeds Rs. 5,000. A special appeal is open for good cause, in all cases where there 
.s no regular appeal ; such special appeal lies to the court next above that whose decree is 
appealed from ; but if such higher court does not grant the appeal, it may still be granted 
by the court next above that first appealed to, and finally by the Sudder Adawlut 

•22. The system thus described as prevailing in Guzerat, applies to the Concan and 
Deccan, with this difiorence, that there is no intermediate court of appeal between the zillah 
judge’s court and the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut; appeals lie to this latter court from 
Darwar, and appeals from the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut are open to the King in Council. 

23 lhe Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, besides its appellate jurisdiction in the 
decision of suits, is vested with a general superintendence over the judicial civil administra- 
tion throughout the territories subordinate to Bombay; but the judges do not personally 
visit the Deccan or Guzerat. 

h v rtr 1 • ”** re f? a,- d t0 th e fiscal duties of the collectors of land revenue, I may observe, that 

il’utiesiifOoHectors uu ' l ‘P en( k nt ty ,°* l ' ,e responsible and minute nature of the revenue settlements, the collectors 
are invested with tile civil cognizance, in the first instance, of all claims for the possession of 
lands, of all disputes in regard to the tenure of land, of all disputes regarding rent, of the 
current or former years, which the ryots on the one hand, or the farmer or superior land- 
holder on the other, may desire to submit to adjudication ; of all questions regarding the 
use ol wells, tanks, and water-courses, and roads and fields ; and of disputes regarding 
boundaries. 

25. In all these cases an appeal against the collector’s decree lies to tbe zillah judge, 
and the appeal is subject, both as to trial and to further appeal, to the same rules as apply 
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26. The department of Sea Customs at the Presidency is under the collector of land — 

revenue. In Guzerat, the customs are under a custom-master, who resides at Surat, and III. 

has a deputy attached to him. In the Northern and Southern Concan this department is 

also under a custom-master, who resides in the North Concan division, (on the island of Sea-customs. 
Salsette), whilst a deputy under him is stationed on the Northern Concan. The customs in 
Guzerat and the Concans have recently been farmed; the plan has hitherto been very 
successful, and is in a train of improvement. 

•27. With a view of affording the fullest insight into the degree of responsibility incurred, 
the extent of duty performed, and the scale of remuneration received by the covenanted 
judicial, and revenue officers, under the Bombay government, I annex the reports enume- 
rated in the margin, reserving for separate consideration the duties and emoluments of 
uncovenanted assistants and native functionaries and establishments. 

•28. From these reports, and the review above taken of the existing judicial and fiscal Defects in the 
system, it will be seen that some prominent defects require to be remedied. In the judicial Judicial and Fiscal 
brunch there is no superintendence in the Deccan, and there is one system for Guzerat, system, 
another for the Concans, a third for the Deccan, and a fourth for Darwar. In the revenue 
branch, on the administration of which so much depends, there is no superintendence, and 
no encouragement to remain in or be zealous about a department which in its fullest 
grades is most inadequately remunerated (especially in comparison with Bengal and 
Madras), and which offers no well-paid appointments as objects of ambition. The only 
principal collectorate under the Government (Darwar) is held by a Madras civilian, and 
the only well-paid collectorate (Poona) is held by a military officer, and is to be reduced 
from Ms. 33,600, to Its. 25,200, whenever he vacates it. 

29. I now proceed to submit to the Committee a general outline of the plan which I 
think best adapted at Bombay to combine efficiency and economy with a just scale of 
remuneration to public servants, commensurate to the value of their services to the general 
administration of the State, and calculated to advance the real benefit of government, by 
creating in all who are responsibly entrusted with the conduct of its a 3 airs, a substantial 
interest in its welfare and prosperity. 

30. In the civil branch of the Judicial department all original jurisdiction should be Proposed Plan of 
exercised, I think, by native functionaries, excepting suits in which they or their relations Judicial andFiaci 
are interested, and excepting some at the Sudder stations, where suits should be filed by the Administration, 
judge, and a portion of them referred by the judge to his assistant, the decrees of the latter Civil Justice, 
being, in respect to appeal, on the same fooling as those of moonsiffs. There are 79 native 
commissioners, including two sudder anieens. These might be reduced to 72 (designated 

moonsiffs), anil divided into three classes of 24 each. They should he paid partly by salary 
and partly by fees. The salary of the first class being fixed at Ms. 300 ; of the second 
class at Ms. 200, and of the third class at Its. 150 ; and as to fees, they might receive half 
the amount of the stamp on suits of Ms. 500 or under ; Ms. 25, on suits between 500 and 
10,000; Ms. 50, on suits between 10,000 and 20,000; and Ms. 75 on suits above Ms. 20,000 ; 
but this rate of salary and fees, as well as the number of the moonsiffs, must be raised or 
lowered ns experience may suggest. 

31. Each judge should lmve only one assistant, except the judges of Poonn, Almied- 
nuggur, the Cancans, and Surat, who will require another assistant at the detached stations 
of Sliolnpoor, Dhoolia, (in Candcisli) Tanna, and Broach, to file all civil suits there, and 
decide a portion of them, making over the remainder to the moonsiffs. But assistants to 
judges should on this plan have fixed salaries, and no fees in future. 

32. The judges will have to try appeals from their assistants and moonsiffs. 

33. One judge in lieu of two will suffice for the Concans, and a judge and assistant will 
be required for Darwar, on the full introduction of the regulation into that district. 

34. The Court of Appeal in Guzerat may be abolished, and the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut should try appeals from the several zillah courts. A regular appeal mny lie, 
where, if the judge’s decree confirms the decree of the inferior tribunal, the sum in question 
amounts to Ms. 3,000; nnd if the judge’s decree reverses or modifies the previous one, die 
stun in question amounts to Ms. 1,000: special appeals to be granted on good cause 
shown. 


35. The ulterior appeal to the King in Council as at present. 

36. The collectors, in cases under i heir judicial cognizance, should have power to autho- 
rize their native revenue officers to file- and decide suits in the first, instance, and appeals 
from the decisions of the latter, or from those of the assistants, should lie to the collector. 

Tile Sudder Adawlut should try appeals from the decrees of the collectors in nil original 
suits, but regular appeals from a collector’s decree in appeal should only be allowed, when, 
if the collector’s decree confirms the former one, the sum in question amounts to Ms. 1,000 ; 
and if it reverses or modifies the former one, the sum in question amounts to Ms. 200. 

Special appeals to lie, on good cause shown. . . 

37. In the department of criminal jnstice, where so much variation is at present observ- Criminal Justico. 
able, the office of session judgo which exists at Poona and Ahmednuggur, should be 

abolished, and these zillnhs, as well as Darwar, be placed under criminal judges, (the same 
individuals as civil judges) who would be aided in their duties by their assistants at the 
Sudder stations, and at Dhoolia and Sholapoor. , 

38. The sessions in Guzerat might be held at Ahmedabad, Surat, and Broach, and 
criminal justice generally superintended there, by the present chief judge of the Guzerat 
Court of Circuit, (which court it is proposed to abolish), under the denomination of Guzerat 
circuit judge, and agent to the Honourable the Governor at Surat This arrangement 

,s ren (^o 
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readied M the rains by one of tile Sudder judges from the presidency. It is also very 
desirable on many accounts to retain a high civil officer resident >u Guserat. _ 

39 The superintendence of criminal justice and the sessions for the trial of capital cases 
in the zillahs of Ahmednuggur, Poona, Dhonvar and the Concan, and of their subordinate 
stations, Dlioolia, Sholapoor, and Tanna, may be held by one or more judges of the Sudder 
Foujdarry Adawlut, to which court another judge must be added, m lieu of a member of 


40 The charge of the police at all the Sudder stations, including Poona, Ahmednuggur, 
and Darwar, and of all gaols, should be under the criminal judges, but the charge of the 
police at the towns of Dhoolia, Sholapoor, Tanna, and Broach may be under the zillali 

magjstrae. ^ • trateg to j lave charge, ns at present, of the police of their districts (except- 
ing the Sudder station), and to be authorized to extend in some degree the authority of 
their komavisdar or mamlutdars. This latitude would prevent the necessity of sending 
prisoners for minor offences and witnesses to the Iloozoor, and experience lias shown that, 
under the presidency of Bombay this class of native officers may be safely entrusted with 
the exercise of authority, for there is scarcely an instance on record, since the transfer of 
the police from the Judicial to the Revenue department, of tyranny or corruption by a 
komavisdar or mamliltdar, 

42. The jurisdiction of the magistrates and their assistants may remain as at present, or 
be reduced or enlarged if deemed necessary in any particular cases by Government. 

43. The criminal judges and their assistants, as Government may authorize, should try 
all cases beyond the magistrate’s jurisdiction, except capital cases, which would be tried by 
a judge of the Sudder l-’oujdarry Adawlut, or in Guzerat by the circuit judge; but cases 
involving punishment amounting to seven years imprisonment, should be referred for final 
orders, in Guzerat to llic circuit judges, and the other districts to the Sudder Foujdarry 
Adawlut. Trials for state offences should not be instituted except by order of Government, 
and should be tried in Guzerat by the circuit judge, and in the other districts by one of the 
judges of the Sudder Foujdarry Adawlut. The sentences on trials for state offences should 
be referred to Government. 

44. To produce the improvement so essential in the revenue branch of the administra- 
tion, I would propose to divide Guzerat into one principal collectorateand two collcctorates, 
instead of four collectorates as at present, forming Ahmedabad into a principal collectorate 
by the addition of some of- the northern districts of Kaira. The remaining districts of 
Kaira, with Broach, and Surat, to form two collectorates. 

45. The collectorate of Ahmednuggur, with the addition of a few villages from Candeish 
and Poonah, might also form a principal collectorate. The principal collectorate of Darwar 
to remain as at present. 

46. The. custom-miistevs, their deputies, and most part of their establishment in Guzerat 
and the Concuus, may be abolished, and the whole of the sea customs placed, as the land 
customs are, under the collectors of land revenue. 

47. There should be a superintendent of revenue appointed at Bombay to reside in the 
moliissil, whose duty should consist in visiting every collectorate as occasion demanded, 
receiving and inquiring into petitions, reporting to Government in the first instance, on all 
applications (to bo made through him) for revenue buildings and repairs, conducting 
inquiries in the Revenue department, and exercising in general on the spot that scrutiny and 
supervision which is now totally wanting, whereby a system of mismanagement productive 
of serious loss to Government, and much injury and injustice to the people, has in some 
cases been allowed to continue unchecked, until the ryots have themselves flocked for 
redress to the presidency. This result must often ensue where an executive officer is 
uncontrolled, and is the sole reporter of his own acts and conduct. 

48. The superintendent of revenue would have access to all the records of every principal 
collector and collectors; but it is not of course intended that the latter should send their 
correspondence with Government through him, except in the cases meulioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. On the contrary, lie should be informed that it is not the desire of 
Government to multiply business aiid correspondence by his appointment, but rather to 
abridge it, by remedying on the spot many matters of complaint which are now referred to 
Government. It would of course be requisite, however, to frame more definite instructions 
for him limn can bo laid down here. 

49. To each principal collector and magistrate there should be attached a sub-collector, 
and first and second assistant, and two other assistants. To each collector and magistrate 
there should be attached a first and second assistant, and one or more other assistants 
according to circumstances, independent of supernumeraries or unpassed writers, who, on 
their arrival, are put under the care of different collectors. 

50. Upon the subject of salaries, I have already laid before the Committee a list of civil 
servants at Bombay, and of their respective emoluments; also extracts from the Minnies of 
tlu* Honourable Mr. Elphinstoue, and of the members of the government, in the year 
1824, connected with this topic; and I have stated my sentiments* on the principle which 

should 


• Extract from Mi'. Bax's Minute, dated 24th February 1829: 

“ In tlic first place, I have to observe that the admission of a standard of comparison, whereby 
“ the extravagance or economy of an cstablislunent is to bo weighed by the rate per cent, it bears to 
“ tl10 revenue of tho government under which it exists, would practically lead to false conclusions and 
“ groat inequality of remuneration. Individuals who have the least duty (o perform, might on this 
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should in this respect govern us, I think, in our deliberations. As the justice of the prin- 
ciple there advocated has been admitted by the members of the Committee, I need not 
dwell much upon the question here. 

51. At our last meeting the maximum of salary to be assigned to civil servants at 
Bombay, "'as fixed at Rs. 45,000, and the plan of paying certain functionaries equally was 
fully discussed and settled. The officers deemed entitled to this maximum at Bombay 
were the secretaries to Government, the judges of the Suddor Court, the circuit judge and 
Government agent in Guzerat, the superintendent of revenue and the accountant-general. 
Whether or not the second and third secretaries to Government should receive the maximum 
or be paid by ft graduation, is a matter to which I do not myself attach much importance, 
hut. I have laid before the Committee the opinion of Sir John Malcolm and others on this 
point, and my own wish is that their sentiments in favour of the graduated scale should bo 
adopted in this instance ; the second and third secretaries should, however, he placed on a 
better footing, I think, than any principal collector. 1 am desirous of noticing in this 
place, that as the proposed maximum is to include every kind of allowance, some arrange- 
ment will perhaps be necessary by the Government of Bombay to supply the chief secretary 
with a residence, as liis house was very lately resumed by Government, and Rs. 3,600 per 
annum given as rent on his voluntary resignation of the bouse in question. 

52. lire deputy accountant-general would bo fairly remunerated with an annua), income 
of Rs. 26,400. 

53. In our Report of the 27tli April we disposed of die offices of the general paymaster, 
sub-treasurer, and superintendent of stamps, civil auditor, mint-master, senior magistrate of 
police and postmaster-general. With regard to the allowances of judges, principal collec- 
tors, and collectors and their assistants, I consider that the scale at Madras ought to be 
adopted at Bombay, taking into consideration the circumstance, that the judges and collec- 
tors under Bombay, with few exceptions, reside in bouses the property of Government, 
which is not the case at Madras. 

54. The collector of land revenue and sea customs at Bombay Island will be amply paid 
by a salary of Rs. 30,000 per annum, for, under the scale and number of maximum salary 
proposed to be introduced, thefe is no reason for continuing to him an income (Rs. 50,000) 
bo far beyond other collectors, who have infinitely more duty and responsibility. 

55. I have hero omitted all reference to the political and commercial branches of the 
service, because the former (except as regards the establishments attached to residencies and 
agencies) is excluded from our consideration, and the latter is reserved by our instructions 
for future inquiry. 

56. There is one point which I think should be adverted to, whilst reviewing the official 
salaries of individuals; I allude to the rate of exchange between England and India, which 
appears to have adjusted itself to a standard from which it is not likely to vary in any degree 
favourable to residents in this country. The time is past when we are to fancy that a 
rupee represents haif-a-crowu, and I assume the exchange between England and Bombay to 
be generally at 1*. 8 per rupee, and the maximum of salary therefore proposed for that 
presidency is 3,843 1. 12s. 6d. per annum, or 15GZ. 7s. (id. per annum less than the Act of 
Parliament (153 Geo. 3, c. 155, s. 82) contemplates to be within the possible reach of 
attainment after 10 years’ service. 

57. Having thus laid before the Committee the result of my own reflections on the points 
embraced in this Minute, after weighing well the sentiments of others whose opinions, from 
local and general knowledge, demand every attention, I shall concisely state the advantages 
which appear to be comprehended in the proposed arrangement. 

58. In the first place, the plan furnishes on efficient and real control in the judicial and 
revenue departments ; it substitutes a reasonable degree of uniformity of system for the 
present variety of modes in which justice is administered; it provides a gradation in the 
station and emoluments of revenue officers, and creates a few appointments of value sufficient 
to secure to that branch the continued services of civilians of advanced rank, who now quit 
it at tlic*period when they can be employed in it most beneficially to the country and to 
the government; it gives to Darwar the benefit of an efficient judicial tribunal; and lastly, 
it effects a positive reduction in expense of Rs. 1,35,327 per annum, by the operation of 
abolishing and consolidating offices. 

59. I annex Schedules exhibiting the financial result of the foregoing arrangements, and 
although, in conformity to the principle laid down at our last meeting, I have introduced 
into the Schedule (B.) the equalizing scale of salary for each secretary, I should more 
willingly concur, in this instance, in the adoption of the graduated scale. 

» 60. By 
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Minute of 
J. Bax, Esq. 
16 June 1829. 


“ principle be allowed the largest salaries and establishments, and a custom master at Agra, Alla- 
11 habad, Cawnporc or Mirssaporc, might be deemed economically paid by receipts double in amount 
“ to those of a collector of Poona, Ahmednuggur, Candeish or Abmedabail. 

“ The quantity, nature and responsibility of the duty to be performed, constitute in my opinion 
“ the proper grounds upon which the excess or inadequacy of existing establishments at. the three 
“ presidencies should bn decided, without, reference simply to the amount of revenue, carried to the 
“ particular division, whether Bengal, Madras, or Bombay, in which the duty is executed. Unity 
1 * s well ns efficiency and economy is one of the objects to which out attention is directed by our 
‘‘ instructions j and in effecting this point it should be borne in mind that each lunctionnry is co- 
u operating for the management of the affairs of one common empire, and is unquestionably entitled 
' *° remuneration in proportion to the value of his services to the general administration.’ 

(445.) * « 
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60. Ey tills Schedule it will lie seen, tint exclusive of civil sernnts employed in the 
ooliticnlimd commercial departments, there are appointments tar 35 instead ol 1 01 servants, 
W„m a dimimition of Hi in tile present number of appointments. Hus is die natural 
result of substituting in a great degree native lor European agency ,,, the original cogmi. 
•sanee of suits, and itts accordingly in the judicial branch that the demind for covenanted evil 
servants is found to diminish. Under the present system die number ol civil servants 
employed in the judicial department is 85, whereas the number required under the proposed 
system is 22, so that it is in this branch of the service where 13 out of die 16 appointments 
before mentioned, are abolished. ... , , , , ,. 

(il It is not perhaps within the province of the Committee to suggest the modes ot em- 
ploying "entleinen on the Bombay establishment who may be thrown for a time out of 
employ by the adoption of these suggestions. It is on this account, and not from any 
difficulty in the question itself, that I abstain from making any precise suggestions on this 
point- but I shall frankly record my opinion in this place, that no inconvenience can result, 
from immediately adopting the proposed plan, if the rights of the civil servants at Bombay 
are upheld, and they are put in possession of appointments to which they are lawfully and 
unquestionably entitled, but which are now held in some cases by military officers, and in 
others by civil servants who belong to the presidency of Madras. 

Calcutta, \ (signed) John Bax, 

16th June 1829. J Member of the I'manco Committee. 


Memorandum . — In reference to the 44th paragraph of my Minute of the 1 Gill June last, 
proposing to form Ahmednbad into a principal colleetorate by the addition of some of the 
northern districts of Kaira, leaving the remaining districts of Kaira with Broach and Surat 
to form two collcctoratcs. I have to substitute the following arrangement: viz. that the prin- 
cipal colleetorate should be composed of the whole of the Broach colleetorate (except per- 
haps a small tract south of the Ncrbuddu, which may be transferred to Surat) and nearly 
the whole of the Kaira colleetorate, the portion of the latter not comprehended in the prin- 
cipal colleetorate being transferred to Alimcdabad. 

It is preferable, I think to keep Alimcdabad on its present footing, for the population is 
not easily managed, and from the extent and straggling form of this colleetorate, it would 
not unite so conveniently with the Kaira colleetorate as the latter will with the Broach 
colleetorate. 

Calcutta, ) (signed) John Bax. 

16th August 1829. / 


In order to exhibit the charges incurred by the above plan compared with those of the 
year 1823-24, upon the principle laid down in the Minute of the Right Honourable the 
Governor-general, dated the 30th of October last, I annex a statement, dated 30th April 
1 824, of the charges of the above year, by which it appeal's that those proposed by me are 
less by Its. 60,860 than those incurred under similar heads in 1823-24. 

(signed) John Bax. 


MINUTE of David Hill, Esq., dated 8tli March 1830. 


'12.) Minuto of 
svid Hill, Esq., 
on Judicial 
■ad Revenue 


1. I have studied with great attention the papers laid before the Committee by Mr. Bax, 
regarding the civil establishments of Bombay, and by Mr. Mnckenzie,*regarding the internal 
administration of India. The alterations proposed by them tend to a general system for in- 
troducing unity of purpose into our civil institutions, and for rendering them efficient mill 
salutary, by placing their operation primarily in the hands of the natives themselves. In 
these, two great principles I cordially concur : they lie at the foundation of all the improve- 
ment of which our civil administration is susceptible. I consider it preposterous alike to 
expect that a despotism can lie established like a li-ee constitution, upon a system of balance 
and check among its several parts, and a handful of foreigners, who come to India for a portion 
of their lives to carry away a competence for the remainder, should govern that gigantic 
empire, either physically or morally, otherwise, than through the instrumentality of its own 
inhabitants. It is only in subordination to these two principles, which, although they never 
for an instant could in reality fail to a certain degree to be acted upon, have hardly been 
recognised, and certainly not avowed till of late, 30 or 40 years, that any essential improve- 
ment in our scheme of internal administration is practicable. 

2. It was a violation of the former principle to make the system of judicature independent 
of the government, hi this country it wants the aid of all those appliances and means which 
enable it to stand alone, where the people are free : not only the laws themselves, but the 
manner of administering them, requires to lie accommodated to the ultimate object of pro- 
moting the general welfare. This accommodation takes effect in a free country through the 
influence of public opinion, and elsewhere through the control of government, by which 
alone public opinion can in such countries be ascertained and expressed. Without the in- 
fluence ol public opinion, or its substitute, the control of government, courts of justice arc 
lolt in the dark how far their ultimate object, the general welfare, is either promoted or 

defeated 
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defeated by the course of their proceedings. Upon arbitrary principles of law they may 
revolutionize a whole country by a transfer of the rights ami property of the people, null 
may bring them under the most galling bondage by vexations forms of process. 

!3. In rendering the courts of Justice' independent, the Government was led to confide in 
a great measure to their protection the maintenance of all elas.-e- of its subjects in the 
privileges which it intended them to enjoy; hut those privileges are so ill-defined and so 
ill-.-ecured, ami their possessors are so incapable of standing up for them, that a much more 
vigilant and active protection is requisite than what a court of justice can atlord. The 
maxim that no wrong is without a remedy, is suited only to a free country. In the state 
of Indian society, and under an absolute government, the duty of protecting the people 
cannot be committed with effect to any hut those officers, under the guise of whose authority 
they are most liable to lie oppressed. The system must he preventive, not remedial. In 
particular, it should not held! to one part of the system to supply the defects and correct 
iln: abuses of another; but each part should he well arranged in itself, and the whole 
directed by Government for the public good. 

4. With regard to the extended employment of native agency, it is due of right to the 
people ; there is no apology for excluding them from any situations which they can fill with 
efficiency and without danger. The degradation of a whole people to the lowest offices in 
the state is an outrage upon reason and moral principle. If it were supposed to he_true 
that amongst sixty or seventy millions of human beings none were fit to occupy the higher 
stations in society, so monstrous a result ought to lead to the abandonment of the system 


III. 

(12.) Minute of 
David Hill, Esq., 
on Judicial 
and Revenuo 
Administration ; 
8 March 1830. 


from which it followed. Hut nobody supposes this to be true ; mid I concur in the opinion 
of Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. flax, that a prompt, equal, and economical administration of 
justice is unattainable, unless through the co-operation of the natives. T he protection of 
the people from oppression, as I have said, is more a branch of executive than of judicial 
administration ; and what remains for judicial inquiry of a civil nature relates only to con- 
troversies among the natives themselves. Even if none besides European officers were duly 
qualified for the adjudication of such controversies, the ground of expense alone would 
present an insuperable obstacle to employing them. Hut in point of intelligence, of appli- 
cation, of knowledge of the languages, inunnersaiul circumstances involved in the cases to lie 
investigated’, natives have unquestionably a vast superiority over the Europeans whom it is in 
the power of Government to select for such employment. If they are inferior in point of in- 
tegrity, that defect can only he remedied bytlie exercise and discipline of their moral faculties; 
and in the mean time, under European superintendence, and with proper checks, it need not 
prove a bar to their usefulness. The experience, however, acquired at Madras, where native 
agency has been largely resorted to for more than twelve years injudicial duties, does not 
justify the apprehension, that natives are liable to prove corrupt judges. During that period 
they have decided on an average upwards of 60,000 suits m the year, to the general and 
growing satisfaction both of tlm people and of their official superiors, Authority has 
hitherto been much less freely entrusted to the natives in criminal than ill civil jurispru- 
dence. I am not aware whether this distinction bus been accidental or intentional: hut I 


consider it to he unfounded. If it have originated in the idea that the natives are prone to a 
tyrannical disposition. I know of no better cure for such a propensity in a class of men 
inverted with power, tlmu to accustom them to substitute for discretionary severity, on the 
impulse of angry feeling, a measured scale of penalties on recorded evidence. Acting under 
European superintendence, their powers of punishment coulil not he habitually abused, and 
I feel confident, that on trial they would prove uo more disqualified by cruelty for criminal, 
than by corruption for civil jurisdiction. 

f>. I should approve ultimately of giving not only all primary jurisdiction, hut all juris- 
diction whatever in civil cases to nsuiw judges. T he proper restriction of their authority 
seems to he not in the amount to he adjudicated, hut in requiring all causes to he tiled, 
derisions to lit* sanctioned, or new trials ordered, and decrees to he executed, under the super- 


intendence of a European officer. Ifappellatc jurisdiction only were exercised by European 
judges, l doubt very much whether their decisions Would lie entitled to respect. Judges 
who Imd never tried original eau-es, and who tried hut a small number of appeals, would he 
liable to proceed, not upon judicial principles, but upon notions of expediency ; and when 
of totally different habits of mind from the judges, by whom all original causes, and the great 
bulk of appeals were tried, it would be difficult, own if it were desirable, for their decisions 
to diffuse any prevailing influence over the jurisprudence of the country. Under the check 
of European superintendence, and under the ultimate control of government, ii seems to 
me, that gradually civil judicature in all its branches might he administered hv native judges 
and puncliaycW with perfect safety, and with a degree of intelligence, promptitude and 
economy, which can never belong to European tribunals. Our officers, European and 
native, imd the authorities in this country and in England, are not yet ripe for the active 
transfer of judicial functions to natives; hut all of them, as far as Madras is eoncerneil, I 
believe, are fully ripe lor allowing natives to participate much more largely than tlu-y have 
hitherto done in the disehurge of those functions ; and I nui satisfied that the entire transfer 
is sound in principle, and is the ultimate measure to which ail our reforms ought to tend. 

<!. I uni, moreover, of opinion, that the great mass of criminal business, which at present 
is transacted by the magistrate and the criminal judge, might with advantage lie transferred 
to Fiulder iunccns. at the sadder station of the district. Their sentences should be sanc- 


tioned, or be liable to be revised by the criminal judge, and ought only to be executed 
under that officer's directions; but, with these checks, it seems to me to he absurd to with- 
hold from the most discreet and respectable natives whom we are able to select such criminal 
authority us is habitually .exercised by young men recently, emanei 
of a moo.ftliMF 1 Vuitiidfl^ 1 ! 

(445.) s 2 exercised 


paled from die tuition 
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exercised with more judgment and temper and satisfaction to the people than it would he 
in the former. Indeed one great recommendation of extending the powers of native judges 
.in civil cases, and granting them criminal jurisdiction, would be, that of enabling Govern- 
ment to dispense entirely with the office of registrar. Whatever may be said for other parts 
of our judicial system, nothing but necessity, real or supposed, can be urged in defence of 
the powers, particularly in criminal cases, vested in persons of the age and inexperience of 
those who usually hold that office. . 

7. The criminal authority of native judges might gradually be extended, so us in the end 

to embrace nearly all the powers exercised by the criminal judge and the court of circuit. 
The greatest benefit might be expected from the use of punchayets in criminal judicature ; 
it would operate both as a check and an aid to the judge, and would also diffuse among 
the people improved notions of truth and justice, and the relative rights of individuals and 
of society. Uie measure ought not at first to be hampered by precise rules, but to be pro- 

bationary and discretionary. Rules ought to follow practice, noL to precede k : they could 
be introduced by degrees, as experience showed their propriety. I heartily adopt Mr. 
Mackenzie's sentiments on this branch of the subject, and have nothing to add to them. 

8. My opinion is, as I have already intimated, that the Government was wrong in dis- 
charging itself of all concern in judicature, which, without any bad intention, may become 
an engine of the greatest oppression and practical injustice when dissevered from the rest of 
the body politic. Its union with the rest of the body politic cannot, as in free countries, 
be maintained by means of public opinion, or popular institutions, of which the latter do 
not exist, and the voice of the former is not heard, and therefore it ought to be maintained 
through the control of Government. A member of council should preside and officiate as 
chief judge of the Suddcr Adawlut. The suits filed, with the cause of action in each, 
should be regularly reported to Government. The Government should have power to stay 
any decree lor a time, or altogether, aud when it saw fit, to order a new trial. All circular 
orders, and all English .correspondence should be laid before Government. With these 
precautions, die system of judicature would be guarded against being at variance with the 
general system of internal administration ; and the Government would be enabled, in its 
execuuve or legislative capaoity, to exercise all the control over it which the public welfare 
might require. 

9. I agree in opinion with Mr. Mackenzie that appeals of right should be greatly limited 
in number, but I consider the amount at issue to be the only definite rule for admitting 
them, or for determining the tribunal before which they are to be carried. The superior 
courts should in all cases have authority to admit special appeals, and that authority should 
be exercised according to their discretion. They should also, when they saw fit, be allowed 
to substitute a new trial by the court below, for a special appeal, but not for an appeal of 
right. The reversal of the first decree by the superior tribunal should not be ground for 
another appeal of right, but it may be good ground for a special appeal. A reversal cer- 
tainly implies attention and thinking for itself on the part of the superior tribunal, but it 
also implies difficulty in the question at issue. Combined with other considerations it may 
serve to show that the ends of justice require tire cause to be tried again. 

10. The Court of Directors, in their letter of the 18th of February 1829, have raised 
the question as to the comparative advantages of collective and individual agency, and have 
intimated an inclination of opinion, that in certain respects the business of Boards would 
be better done by single commissioners. I am in favour of the extent to which individual 
has recently been substituted for collective agency at. this presidency, both because, on the 
principle of unity of purpose, I consider the authority which was vested in boards, at a 
distance from the seat of government, highly objectionable; aud also because, from the 
difficulty which had arisen in effecting a regular and prompt delivery of the jails, it was 
absolutely necessary that some change should take place, and that of subjecting revenue 
and police affairs to the superintendence of one and the same authority is an essential 
improvement. On motives of economy, I am also in favour of the introduction of individual 
agency in some other instances. But viewing the general question with reference to the 
Madras presidency, I am much more opposed to so fundamental a change, unless tinder some 
urgent necessity, or for some great and unquestionable benefit, and am by no means 
satisfied, that even abstractedly considered, the universal adoption of individual agency 
would be advisable. 

11. A Board of three or four members is not merely three or four individuals doing the 

same thing instead of its being done by one. They not only correct each others oversights, 

and temper each others feelings, but they often supply each others defects by bringing varied 
qualifications and resources to them task ; accordingly I have seldom, if ever, known any 
intricate subject under the consideration of a well composed collective body', upon which, in 
the course of their deliberations, each member did not materially and sincerely modify his 
original views. Indeed, all human experience confirms the maxim, that in counsel there is 
wisdom. In executive measures, activity and promptitude are ol’ vital importance, but in 
a superintending and controlling authority they may be loo closely allied to an overbearing 
and intermeddling disposition; and valuable ns they are, wherever all depends upon the 
energy and exertion of the moment, it is true also, that under an organized and settled sys- 
tem, the vis inertia is not without virtue. Moreover, the views and proceedings of acollec- 
tive hotly are not perceptibly or speedily affected by changes amongst its individual members, 
lhere is no demise of a Board, and its measures acquire a steadiness and stability, which 
cannot belong to those of successive commissioners. This steadiness becomes of infi- 
nitely more value when a Board is viewed not merely as superintending the officers of 
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vidunl commissioner acting in the same capacity would be liable to be at total variance with 

]ij s immediate predecessor, and (what would be a much greater evil in such a system as (12.) Minute of 

ours) might, by deference to views entertained in the highest quarters, and by means of David Hill, Esq., 

personal intercourse, be brought to support, or even to suggest, measures against which, ns on , ^ udiciftl 

member of a board influenced only by such considerations as would appear upon record, *’ 

and fortified by the concurrence of his colleagues, lie would not have tailed to remonstrate. 8Mmchl830 ’* 

One of the few securities we have for permanence in any of our arrangements would be taken 

away if boards and courts were universally supplanted by individual commissioners. 

12. Applying the general question to the Madras Board of Revenue, I conceive that the 
benefit of a greater degree of individual agency and responsibility might be obtained by a 
division of the ordinary duties of the Board among its several members, and by frequent 
circuits of inspection. But that benefit would be purchased at much too high a price if it 
cost die existence of an institution, which has never failed to comprise some of the best 
talents and most valuable experience of the public service, and to prove itself capable of 
presenting to its superiors the soundest and most enlightened views regarding the condition 
of the people, the resources of every part of the country, and the science of good government. 

As a body, the Madras Board of Revenue has by its services deserved a better fate than to 
be dissolved; but if it were otherwise, and if the incapacity of one or more of its members 
lay like tui incubus upon the efficiency of the rest, I do not see how the evil would be cured 
by dispersing them, with very unequal qualifications, to undertake equal duties, and to 
exercise co-ordinate authority within separate spheres of jurisdiction. The incapable 
members could not be expected to become efficient commissioners. The only evils which 
the dispersion of the members of a board seems calculated to remedy are those of its 
business falling in arrears from it having too much to do, or of its failing to take a proper 
interest in its duties from the languid feeling of divided responsibility. There is no pre- 
tence for imputing the latter evil to the Madras Board of Revenue, and if die former exists 
in any degree, I trust that it might be remedied by some less violent and injurious measure 
than the dissolution of the Board. 

13. Commissions of revenue in lieu of the Board would merely be principal collectors 
absolved from executive duties, and deprived of the practical experience and minute and 
intimate knowledge which can only be gained in the course of discharging them, and at the 
same time vested with superintendence over a much wider extent, and therefore with 
weaker effect dian at present. To place the present collectors and principal collectors under 
the immediate eye of such commissioners, without responsible duties, but with absolute 
discretionary authority to issue orders to their servants, and to interfere with their arrange- 
ments, would degrade the most valuable local officer of the Madras Government into another 
person’s deputy, and both damp bis zeal and diminish his sense of responsibility. Such 
subordination of authority, without corresponding superiority of talent, experience or duty, 
would produce uniform disgust and frequent altercation; even where bad feeling did not 
arise towards the commissioner, it could not fail to bo excited towards his native estab- 
lishment Besides, the constant changes of commissioners, some of them permanent and 
some temporary, would lead unavoidably to constant changes or suspensions in the system 
of revenue management, so that the same system would seldom be actively pursued in any 
district for a few years together. After all, too, the substantial authority in a district must 
necessarily remain in the hands of the officer charged with responsible duties, and cannot 
in effect be transferred to any other officer merely exercising supervision over him. The 
local officer may be aided and stimulated in the discharge of his duty, or he may be thwarted 
and crippled; but it is upon bis exertion that the welfare of the district must depend, and 
•'is superior cannot serve the purpose of his substitute. It would therefore be a radical 
mistake to improve the controlling part of one system at the expense of the operative, even 
if there were full reason to be convinced that the alterations were improvements. 

1‘h If it be supposed that cases of malversation which elude the discovery of a Board 
would be detected by a commissioner, I believe that there has been no want of previous 
general information in any case of the kind which lias occurred under the Madras Presi- 
dency, but that tenderness for the individual or false delicacy, or aversion to stand forward 
as accuser, (motives which are as likely to influence commissioners as other public officers, 
and the influence of which may be, and 1 expect will be, overcome by the Board of Revenue 
as effectually as by a commissioner) have prevented the suspicions which it excited from 
being acted upon. 

15. I am quite sure that without the aid of the Board of Revenue the Madras Govern- 
ment would be incapable of superintending the proceedings of the commissioners and 
collectors under them with due effect, unless it took upon itself a great portion of the duty 
now performed by the Board of Revenue, and for that purpose greatly increased its estab- 
lishment, both European and native. It certainly is essential to the efficient discharge of 
jbe functions of Government not to add to the details with which tiie Governor in Council 
is already encumbered; and any reference calculated to be attained with that inconvenience 
must necessarily prove fallacious. 

16. I do not comprehend in what manner the principle of individual agency is applicable 
to the Sudder Adawlut ; and it does not appear to me that such an application of the prin- 
ciple was contemplated by the Court of Directors. With a great variety of appellate 
jurisdictions in the last resort, the law could never be settled by a series of uniform deci- 
s, ons, and litigation under circumstances preciselysimilar might lead to the most contradictory 
result. As the court is already constituted, the judges can decide individually under 
® n y rules which are found expedient, preserving uniformity in their decisions, and still 
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legislation of general principle, or of unusual difficulty. I conceive it, moreover, to be open 

III. to" tile most weighty objections to establish ultimate or even dominant authorities, in any 

1 general department of public affairs at a distance from the seat of government The prne- 

Calcutta Civil tice is at variance with the principle of a unity of purpose in our internal administration, 

FinanceCoramittee. cac i a authority of that sort being in fact an imperium in imperio, and being liable to assert 
its own independence by counteracting some other part of the general system : such autho- 
rities, too, possess no influence except what their official acts confer upon them ; they are 
shorn of the beams of power, and are apt in process of time to lose the respect and confidence 
of the public. 

17. I confess, therefore, that under the considerations which I have freely set forth, I 
should, with reference to the Madras presidency, think it an ill-advised and uncalled-for 
measure to break up the Bourd of Revenue and Sadder Adawlut In as far as the object 
is to provide a ready and efficient supervision in the remote provinces, 1 doubt much 
whether experience 1ms proved that mismanagement is likely to be greatest at the greatest 
distance from the presidency. I doubt also whether mismanagement has generally been 
prevented by means of supervision, or brought on by the want of it. The great object is 
to raise the qualifications and characters of the executive public functionaries, not to set 
others over them to lie in wait for their errors and imperfections. The system winch best 
answers the former purpose is the beat; the system which answers it well is too good to 
be lightly abandoned. It may as a theory be defective, and even jn practice its faults may 
be great’ and numerous; hut if in the main it works well we should be to its faults a little 
blind, and should let them be eclipsed by its success. There are many indications of good 
or bad management in a district which tire more to be relied upon than the commendations 
or censures of any superintending authority. If the revenue be realized with punctuality 
and facility j if there be peace and good order among the people ; if dm local officer dis- 
plays intelligence and regularity in the discharge of his ordinary duties ; if the voice of 
complaint is not heard cither from the oppressed or through the channel of other branches 
of administration, the Government has reason to bo satisfied that the management is good. 
These arc tests which cannot mislead, and cannot be suppressed. If the contrary symptoms 
show themselves, the Government have the means of knowing that tilings are wrong, and 
should take measures to set them right. With this knowledge before it, if the Government, 
owing to the extent anil variety of its dominions and its duties, is tumble, through its local 
officers, to apply a remedy, the state of the case would not be improved though its supe- 
rior boards and courts were dispersed throughout the country. Under such circumstances, 
the Government is too unwieldy, and its provinces ought to be dismembered but not its 
institutions. 

1 8, The observations which I have made have reference to the system and circumstances 
with which I am best acquainted, and I am ready to admit that in many respects they 
may he inapplicable to the presidencies of Bengal and Bombay. With regard to all the 
three presidencies, I have already urged that the primary consideration is to reduce our 
expenses within the limits of our income. Whatever reforms might he beneficial, the 
urgency of the occasion calls less for reform than for retrenchment; 1 would therefore wish 
that, in the first instance at least, any alterations to be proposed for Madras should be 
limited to the object of bringing hack our expenditure to the scale of 1 S23-24. I am 
confirmed in the desire to follow this cautious course of proceeding, and to avoid unneces- 
sary innovation, by the success which has attended the system of civil administration actually 
in force ut Madras. It lias been successful according to all the tests by which it can fairly 
be tried. The statement below*, for 20 years, during which there has been no accession 
of territory to that presidency, shows that the revenue has been collected with surprising 
regularity. In that long period there is only one year in which the collections exceed 
the average by eight per cent. They never have Ihllen so much ns six per cent, below 
it. 1 lie average ot the first ten years fulls short of the general average by one-and-a-ltalf 
per cent. , that of the last ten years exceeds it in the same small proportion. In England, 
a had harvest lias been stated to make a difference of ton per cent, in the revenues; hut 
the period here taken includes two bad harvests, which did not make much more than 
half that (lillercncc. The evidence ol successful administration which Lhc statement affords 

must 


" Actual Collections of Revenue in the Districts under the Presidency of Fort St. George, for 
20 Years, averaging 4,23,1 1,100. 


YEARS. 

REVENUES. 

Per Centnge 
above or 
below average. 

YEARS. 

REVENUES. 

Per Ccutagu 
above or 
below Average. 

1808-0 

4,09,30,000 

3 4 2 

1818-19 - 


- 9 6 


4,04,33,000 

4 7 - 

1819-20 - 


- 13 11 


4,21,21,000 

- 10 11 

1820-21 - 


1 6 2 


3,98,38,000 

5 13 6 

1821-22 - 


2 5 2 

18 1 j— i.t 


4 16 11 

1822-23 - 


5 11 3 


4,23,d 1,000 

- 1 6 

1823-24 - 




4,26,83,000 

- 14 - 

1824-25 - 



1815-16 

4,24,49,000 

- 5 2 

1825-26 - 



181(5-17 

4,18,06,000 

1 3 1 

1826-27 - 


2 11 6 



- 11 - 

1827-28 - 

4,01,72,000 

5-10 
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must be deemed conclusive, when it is borne in mind that the revenues of Madras are very 

high, and depend mainly upon annual settlements. No military force has for a long course III. 

of years been in any district resorted to for the collection of the revenue ; neither for years 

past has military force been called in to preserve peace and good order; gang robberies, (12.) Minute of 

tumultuous affrays, and resistance of public authority, are offences of very rare occurrence; ^ avid Hill, Esq., 

add to all this, civil justice is promptly and satisfactorily dispensed, and the whole system on Judicial 

of internal administration is understood by the people and the officers of Government, and » , • Revenue . 

has acquired a character of stability which time alone, and not the most skilful contrivance g March 1830 ' 

can confer. In short, although the institutions of the Madras presidency certainly admitof 

improvement, and in particular ought to be adapted more than they actually are to the 

great duties of ameliorating the condition and character of the people, yet they do so far 

answer the main purposes of civil government, that it is unnecessary to hurry on their 

revision, and would be rash to hazard the practical advantages resulting from them for the 

sake of any speculative reform. 

19. I may also observe, that if extensive and radical changes should be found necessary 
at either or both of the other presidencies, I deem it most fortunate that the state of tiling's 
admits of at least deferring the introduction of the same changes at Madias. Whatever 
new system may he adopted must at first he probationary, and it is desirable that experi- 
ments should be varied rather than uniform. The system tried at either of the other 

E residencies may be compared in its effects with the system continued at Madras, anil the 
ent'fit of two experiments thus obtained. It is indeed by no means certain that one and 
the same system will even ultimately be found best adapted to the whole extent of India. 

What is necessary lor one presidency may be superfluous at another, and injurious at the 
third. The dimensions and compact, or struggling arrangements of the territory, the 
character and habits of the people, the degree of their advancement in civilization, the 
existence or want of particular institutions, may all contribute to recommend a difference of 
system, for the different presidencies, or for different parts of the same. Uniformity of 
system, under circumstances essentially unlike, is really the most pernicious species of 
diversity. 

20. It seems proper that I should explicitly describe the system of civil administration 
for the Madras territories, which would arise out of die principles I support, and which, in 
myjudgment, all our reforms ought at least to tend to. It ought practically to be carried 
on as far as possible by die liadves, and ought in all its branches to keep up au intimate 
connexion with the Government. The European officers ought merely to superintend and 
direct the' natives in the discharge of their dudes, and to form the links by which their con- 
nexion with the Government is maintained. All civil jurisdiction ought to be exercised by 
natives ; but, beyond a limited amount, ought to he exercised only at tlie station of an 
European officer, who ought to be empowered to order a new trial, or to admit a special 
appeal to another native judge, and under whose direction all decrees ought to be executed. 

The great bulk of criminal jurisdiction now exercised by magistrates and their assistants, 
and by criminal judges and registrars, ought to be transferred to natives at the station of the 
European judge, under whose direction their sentences ought. to be set aside or executed. 

Higher offences might to be tried by the European judge, with reference in certain cases to 
die Fonjdarry Adawlut. The use of pmichayets ought to be freely resorted to in these 
trials; hut in the beginning unlettered by rule's, and left to the discretion of the presidency 
judge, under the orders of the Fonjdarry Adawlut and Government. In civil cases the 
Sudder Adawlut ought to he empowered to receive special appeals from the native judge of 
appeal for trial before native judges sitting under their superintendence, and to allow or 
disallow tile final decrees of these last judges. If disallowed, they should orders new trial, 
and iu the end should take the orders of Government before the decrees were executed. 

In criminal cases the Fonjdarry Adawlut ought to dispose of the trials required to he referred 
to them, la both branches of jurisdiction the Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut ought to 
exorcise a vigilant superintendence over the operation of the whole system, and take care 
to bring it constantly and fully under the review of Government. 

21. Police ought to he in the same hands as land revenue, the main-spring of civil go- 
vernment in India ; nncl the aim ought to be as much as possible to raise the character and 
qualifications of the local officers to whom they are committed. Although they may not 
mine up to the beau ideal, of what they ought to be, it would only degrade and deteriorate 
them, without rendering them more safe or more capable, to treat them with distrust, to 
undervalue them, and employ the choice talent of the service to watch over them. If, too, 
die efficient officers are superintended, who is to superintend the superintendants ? The 
efficient officers, whatever system we follow, can be superintended with effect only by 
themselves, or by others through the medium of the fruit ol their labours. All other 
superintendence will but serve "to embarrass them, and to delude their superiors. The 
principal collector therefore (where there is one) ought to be charged with executive duties 
as well as the sub-collector. When a district is large, it ought, to have a principal collector, 
with one or more sub-collectors under him ; when it is small a collector is enough : under 
the collectors should be an efficient native establishment; over them, un efficient Board ol 
llevenue at the presidency. The Board of Revenue should watch all indications ol good or 
bud management, and its members should occasionally visit, the districts for the purpose of 
communicating with collectors on the spot, and satisfying their minds on points which may 
seeni to call for local inquiry. The Board ought also to keep Government fully informed 
° oo P arts of Hie country. 

-2. The Government ought to combine the information drawn from the Sudder Adawlut 
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and Board of Revenue, and from all other sources, so as to judge how far the whole system 
III. of internal administration is beneficial and successful, or the contrary, and ought to inter- 

pose its authority as the general interests of the people may require. _ 

Calcutta Civil 1 03. if the extent of the presidency, or the scattered position or its district come to pre- 
Fi nanceCommitteo. 0 ] u ”j e ‘ t |, c cxcic j sc of concentrated authority, either by the Sudder Adavvlut and Board of 
Revenue, or by the Government., a second or subordinate government, with all its compo- 
nent parts, as l'ar as they may be necessary, should be set over a portion of the overgrown 
or misshapen territories, rather than break up the unity of the scheme of administration. 

24. The scheme does not pretend to be perfect: perfection belongs not to human insti- 
tutions under the most favourable circumstances, and it would be visionary to look for it in 
the government of unnumbered millions of various kindreds and tongues and nations by a 
slender ephemeral band of foreigners. It may be objected also that the scheme bears an 
arbitrary character : so it does ; but a government founded on the right of conquest, and 
maintained by the power of the sword, must needs be arbitrary. Liberal institutions will 
not coalesce with arbitrary authority, and the attempt to combine the two only frustrates 
the purposes of the government, even when they are beneficial, and puts the people under 
subjection to many tyrants instead of one. 

25. I have confined myself to the discussion of principles and the statement of general 
results, and am desirous of refraining from the application of them in detail to our existing 
establishment until it be ascertained how l'ar they obtain the sanction of Government. 
From that rule I would only depart to such extent as may be requisite in order to bring 
down the scale of public expenditure to the standard which the Court of Directors have 
prescribed for it, and which die stale of the public finances renders imperative. To dint 
extent I propose, in a separate paper, to suggest alterations in the civil establishments of 
the Madras presidency on the principles which I have attempted to explain. With a view 
to such further alterations as on general grounds may be advisable there or elsewhere, or 
on the ground of retrenchment may be necessary at either of the other presidencies, I 
would recommend that if they are of a radical or sweeping nature, we should state to 
Government the principles which, iu our judgment, ought to regulate the system of internal 
administration, and should apply for their instructions for our guidance in drawing up a 
scheme for carrying them into practice. 

Calcutta, 8th March 1830. (signed) D. Hill. 
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(13.) — LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general in 
Council at Bengal ; dated 25th October 1830. 

My Lord, 

In commencing the revision of the establishments of the three presidencies, with the 
view of bringing the charges down to the standard of 1823-24, we stated to your Lordship 
in Council that retrenchment of expense, and not general reform, was the primary object 
we Imd in view, and that in the suggestions offered by ns we should adhere as far as pos- 
sible to the existing system. We at the same time intimated that when no other mode of 
efteedng reductions to the necessary extent appeared to be practicable, we Bhould consider 
ourselves at liberty to propose new arrangements founded upon those principles which wc 
concurred in thinking it expedient to adopt iu providing for the civil administration of the 
country. 

2. In conformity with the above principles, the only essential changes recommended by 
us in regard to Madras*, were the modification of the Courts of Circuit and Appeal, the 
abolition of the office of registrar, and the extension of the powers of native judges. 
I11 Bengal j, however, it appeared to us that the requisite reduction of expense, could only be 
effected by a somewhat more extensive change of system ; and at Bombay the arrangements 
actually adopted by tho Government, involving an almost complete alteration of their judi- 
ciary establishments, wc were compelled to enter fully} into the consideration of the general 
principles to bo followed in all local arrangements for the civil administration of the 
country. 

0. In so wide a sphere of inquiry it could scarcely happen that there should exist an 
entire concurrence of opinion on all points; and the views of our second member in regard 
lo sonic important questions involved in the system adopted at Bombay differing from those 
entertained by the majority of the Committee, wc have the honour of submitting herewith 
a copy of a Minute§, wlierein, us intimated in the postcript of our Report of the 20th 
•September Inst, lie has explained the sentiments entertained by him, together with the 
observations! of our senior member on some of the matters discussed in that paper. 

t. 1 lie Committee propose to take an early opportunity of submitting a separate report 
upon the question, how far tho agency of individuals could be advantageously substituted 
tor that of collective. boards. In the meantime, the third member deems it sufficient to 
rdcr, tor mi explanation ol'liis views regarding the judicial and revenue administration, to his 
MiiHitcl ol the Kith June 1829, and to the regular Reports of the Committee already 
turmslicd, and to state his concurrence with the second member in thinking that the 
provincial judges ol appeal and circuit might, without any other delay than would neces- 
sarily attend the adoption of the arrangement, be safely abolished at Madras, by still farther 
nt Bombay, the criminal and civil powers of the local European and native 
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5 . Ifc is satisfactory to find that there is a general concurrence in our committee in 
regard to the essential principles of reform proper to be applied to the local administration 
of India, and that whatever variety of opinion may exist in following out those principles, 
does not in any degree tend to bring in question the financial results it has been the object 
of our reports to establish. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) D. Hill, 

Holt Mackenzie, 
John Bax. 


(Enclosure.) — MINUTE of Holt Mackenzie, Esq., dated 1st October, 1S30. 

1. Having examined the establishments entertained at the three presidencies, I now Minute of 
wish to record the conclusions to which I have been led in regard to the principles to be Mackenzie, 
followed in all local arrangements for the judicial and revenue administration of this „ 

country, so long at least as it shall bo governed according to the system now established 1 Uctobur 

by the British Parliament ; and though I can scarcely expect that much authority will be 

given to any remarks or suggestions I may venture to offer on so difficult a subject, even 

with reference to this presidency, I will not the less freely submit the thoughts that have 

occurred to me in regal’d to the country generally, believing that the discussion, though it 

may often expose my want of information, can scarcely fail to call forth the knowledge of 

others better informed. 

2. I shall generally follow the paper which I wrote last year on the first perusal of 
Mr. Bax’s minute, because I still adhere, in its main outlines, to the scheme I then 

sketched. But since that paper was written, Mr. Bayley has recorded his minute on the Dated 16Juuel829. 
administration of civil justice, and some important minutes have consequently been sub- 
mitted by the Sadder Court of this presidency, two of the judges of which court (Ross and 
Turnbull) with Mr. W. W. Bird, had been pi’cviously good enough to peruse my note, and 
to give mo their opinions on some of the questions discussed in it. Discussions have like- 
wise been in progress between the Government and the Judges of the Supreme Court. 

Our committee also has gone folly into the consideration of points then less perfectly 
developed, and on some the sentiments of Government have been more or less distinctly 
expressed. Hence has been suggested to me the propriety of modifying and explaining 
various passages of the paper above mentioned ; and though I have not time to re-write 
the whole, still less to refer specifically to the several points on which my sentiments may 
ngree or differ from those of others, I beg that this paper may now ho considered as supple- 
mental to our report on the Bengal civil establishment, referring particularly to the state- 
ments which constitute the appendix of that report. 

3. I would once for all remark, that in the practical application of the principles herein- 
after stated, as of all other general principles, Government must necessarily look to acci- 
dental and temporary circumstances. It is not enough that the general plan bo an expe- 
dient one, there must exist fit instruments in the required quantity to give effect to it 
But it would be vain to attempt to anticipate all the circumstances which are likely from 
time to time to oppose the universal adoption of what we may recommend. Our recom- 
mendation must therefore be taken merely as the general rules we should wish to see 
followed, when no impediment exists. The practical application of them with reference to 
temporary or local considerations belongs to others ; I venture, however, to express a 
confident assurance, that if any project for the better or more economical government of 
India, be impeded, by the indiscriminate choice of the persons who are destined to public 
life here, the home authorities will readily adopt the measure necessary to secure a better 
selection ; I assume, consequently, that all the civil servants of the Company are or will 
be men of fair capacity and character, fully qualified to discharge, idler a sufficient course 
of service, the duties which attach to the collectors and magistrates of districts, and that 
a large number of them will be found equal to the rnovo difficult and important duties that 
belong to the administration of civil and criminal justice. 

k Now, if the case be so, I must, ns a general objection against our existing system, 
express ray doubts of the expediency of drawing any arbitrary and absolute line ol sepa- 
ration between the revenue and judicial officers of Government, especially in an unsettled 
country: there the acts of the revenue authorities affect most widely the interests ol 
society; they touch at every point the properties and institutions for the protection o* 
which the courts aro instituted ; their duties are indeed mainly of a judicial character, and 
on their decision depends the worth (I might almost say, the existence) of the most valu- 
able parts of the property of the country. It would he preposterous, therefore, to urge a 
yaat °f confidence in men so trusted, as a reason for not entrusting them avowedly wnh 
judicial functions. Nor does the separation of the departments operate in fact to establish 
any real check upon either, in so far as concerns the most important interests ol Govern- 
ment or of the community ; for under the plan of separation, both are supreme in their own 
sphere, and each may, in an unsettled country at least, exert so wide an influence, as to 
Wake all that remains a matter of indifference. The revenue authorities may beggar t ic 
people by blunders or extortion, or may squander the government resources in ignorance 
or design, yet the matter will never fall within the jurisdiction, nor probably come witlnn 
we knowledge of the courts, and the latter may similarly set law and justice at defiance, 

(445.) ’ t without 
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without interference by tlie former. Were it not indeed that our system, and the terms 
used to describe it, have given a contrary habit of thought, we should at once perceive 
how inconsistent it is to speak of controlling our revenue officers by tribunals who are not 
allowed n whisper in deciding the grand question of the quantum of assessment to be 
demanded Contrasted with the mass of property thus left to the decision of the revenue 
men in the unsettled districts, all that becomes matter of litigation in the Adawlut is 
insignificant • for to the revenue authorities it belongs to say, whether the estate of every 
landowner in those districts shall he valuable or worthless, and whether minions shall 
cultivate then paternal fields in comfort and independence, or shall toil in poverty, or 
suffer exile ; and in the few cases in which our collectors are sued, it may woU be doubted 
whether ns matters are now arranged, there be any solid reason to anticipate a better 
iudement from the judge, excepting on grounds that would imply on the part of the 
revenue functionaries, an entire unfitness for the trust actually confided to them. 

5 2 f a y } the existing plan of separation must act powerfully against the efficiency of the 
Adawluts' by depriving them, especially the higher courts, of the means of acquiring and 
maintaining the information necessary to a just judgment on the matters wliich they have 
to decide • and it does not less tend to weaken the control of the supeiior revenue autho- 
rities : for to say notliing of distance, the officers of each department see only one half of 
the societies with which they have to deal In every case that occurs, there must be on 
ignorance of a number of particulars that would otherwise he familial-, or they have to 
obtain a knowledge of them through the means of a long and laborious inquiry. 

6. So lon ,r , indeed, as England shall govern India on the plan now established by 
Parliament, to which of course we must conform, the only chance I conceive of our having 
such an administration as shall satisfy the just expectations of the people, and as shall 
contain within itself those seeds of improvement which must be cultivated by their 
co-operation, is to be sought in the completest possible unity of purpose throughout all the 
departments, and in all their grades, for it is only thus we can hope to maintain that 
moral control, which will enable us safely to delegate to natives those duties which must 
he confided to them, if we would really do justice. Without tliis, Government must, I 
fear, fail either to maiutnin its own rights, or to protect those of its subjects. It will he 
perpetually vacillating between the two objects, instead of consistently pm-suing the course 
by which they are Lest to he combined, and the subordinate functionaries will bo frequently 
thrown into a position of hostility and counteraction, toiling to effect to-day what to- 
morrow will he destroyed : baffled in every scheme that embraces more than the adjust- 
ment of some partial .and temporary interest ; deprived of all means they ought to possess, 
of anticipating or directing the consequences of their acts, all will be fully armed for pur- 
poses of mischief, no one will have sufficient power for protection. In a word, to disjoin 
the several parts of government, in a country wliich is not self-governed,* is like placing the 
different members of the body in charge of different physicians, severally acting with their 
respective limbs according to individual theory, without reference to the treatment of other 
parts, and each holding in his hand the power of destroying life, hut helpless to save, from 
the blunders of his brethren. It is to animate the lifeless frame with a plurality of souls. 

7. At this presidency at least, oiu- failures may, I think, mainly be traced to the want 
of any sufficiently strong connecting link between the several departments ; and above all, 
I would deplore the relinquishment by Government of its proper control over the adminis- 
tration of civil justice. 

8. Of police I need scarcely speak, because every one seems to allow that it belongs to 
the executive government, though accidentally, and I think against all sound principle, 
united here with the administration of civil and cr imin al justice. But even supposing our 
judges confined to their proper duties, it seems to me that the theory of a complete separa- 
tion between the judicial and executive authority, if elsewhere sound, is here misplaced. 
The judicial is the chief branch of the executive administration. Though in free countries it 
may belong to the people, in a despotism it must belong to the ruler or 1ns delegates ; and 
to put judges arbitrarily over the people, whom the people cannot control, and to leave 
them uncontrolled, is to abandon the most sacred duty of supreme power ; Government, 
therefore, by relinquishing wholly the judicial functions to inferior agents, must, I think, 
alienate its subject directly, by the denial of a hearing to the injured, and indirectly by 
encouraging mal-administration. 

9. Our plan must, I imagine, be utterly incompatible with every notion of government 
which a native of the country can be expected to entertain. To-day he finds to his cost 
that the revenue authorities have vast and almost uncontrolled power, they are the masters 
of his destiny : to-morrow he is told they can do nothing to secure for him, from the 
meanest retainer of the court, the property they created, after a long and anxious pursuit 
of justice hu may have established, by a practical decision, his right to his patrimonial 
village. But the tribunal which hns awarded him possession, can do notliing to maintain 
it against the invasion of the assessor. He looks in vain for that completeness of function 
which naturally enters into his idea of a ruler ; the subordination of ranks he would under- 
stand; ho might comprehend the delegation of powers subject to special restrictions; 

but 


lias condition must always bo kept in mind, because the self-government of tbc people will 
introduce entirely now principles of action; and in maintaining what may seem rather arbitrary doc- 
trines, I beg to be understood as urging them only under the system by which all public functionaries 
are arbitrarily appointed by the Government, not as advocating the continuance of such a system. 
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but a division of authority, which leaves the country without a master, a delegation of 
power wliich strips Government of its supremacy, or leaves it supreme only when opposed 
to its subjects, must pass liis powers ol imagination, and wo cannot wonder if he be reduced 
to the alternative of charging his rulers with indifference to the prayers of the people, or 
of referring to destiny the good and evil they bestow. Practically, the interference 
necessary to maintain on the part of Government a control over its judicial as well as the 
revenue officers, . would not be found burthensome; less so probably than the frequent 1 0t 
interposition in individual cases which is actually exercised in the revenue department, 
and of which the occasions. would he rarer if there was unity of action in the different 
branches : for real control is not exercised through a busy intermeddling with the details 
of individual cases, and the efficiency of a rider is to ho measured not by what he does, 
but by what he causes to he done. 

10. It may be worth remarking, that while under the Cornwallis scheme, the supreme 
judicial as well as supreme revenue authority remained with the Government, the separation 
of the inferior authorities under the rules of 1793, was not made until the perpetual settle- 
ment was concluded ; the same principle was followed in Benares. The terms used by Lord 
Cornwallis show his belief (well or ill-founded is apart from the present question) that the 
right of the great body of the people had been ascertained and recorded, and that he relied 
upon the courts for maintaining what was so recorded under the charges incident to the 
ordinary occurrences and transactions of private life, not as fit instruments to meet the 
exigencies of an unsettled country, and to bring into order the chaos there existing. He 
never thought of having separate authorities for the adjustment of matter's requiring adjust- 
ment during the progress of a settlement ; and after all he reserved, as above noticed, the 
supreme appellate jurisdiction to the Governor-general in Council. Those, consequently, 
who appeal to him and to his system as prescribing the separation of Government from its 
judicial servants, and of judicial from revenue functions, pending temporary settlements, 
strangely overlook the real facts of the case. Whatever weight bo given to his authority, 
it is plain, that, to say the least, his measures imply nothing in favour of a separation of 
departments, in places wherein no permanent settlement has been made. This distinction 
it seems to he very important to keep clearly in view ; for in the districts permanently 
settled, our executive revenue officers have so little power or influence, that unless we were 
to make an entire change in the system of management, we need scarcely look with much 
anxiety to the means of controlling them. The establishment of a good police, and the 
due administration of criminal and civil justice, (the latter should secure the rights of the 
state not less than those of individuals,) are in such districts the objects of paramount 
importance ; and while the revenue management of the country is left to the zemindars, and 
our collectors have merely to do 171111 names and ligures, the question of employing them 
injudicial duties may be made to rest chiefly on the mere question of economy and the 
qualification of judicial officers. In so far as the revenue department is concerned, the 
principle of the permanent zemindary settlement seems to ho quiescence, and upon that 
principle (I do not of course mean to defend it,) our collectors ought apparently to have 
but little to do, if not required to meddle with matters in which they cannot useftilly 
interfere ; and the means of controlling them should he proportionately simple ; they may 
indeed be often advantageously employed as magistrates, ns various other ebisses might 
probably be ; but the reason will be, not that their revenue aud magisterial duties have 
anything in common, but that the former are not sufficient to occupy their time. Under 

such circumstances, if Government maintain its place, a separation in tho suuu. 

authorities need ho little objected to, if it be not found open to objection on the score ot 
expense ; and if the plan of separation were maintained, the place of some ol our collectors 
might be tilled by well paid nativea In unsettled districts, or in districts in wliich a regulai 
settlement brings the collector in communication with the body of the people, the case is, 
ns I have already said, altogether different ; there it seems to be of very great importance 
that tho management of the revenue and police should he in the same hands, and it is 
scarcely less to be desired that the control of revenue affairs, and the administration of civil 
justice, in so far as concerns lauded property, should be closely connected. By not exercising 
revenue powers, the magistrates must relinquish the means of acquiring the most vamnnie 
information which such officers can possess : they are deprived of almost the only means 
through which they can exorcise a really effective control over then native officers, and ol a 
classes not avowed plunderers ; these are the men whom 'it is most necessary to watc i , or 
under a despotic government, the grand difficulty must always be to protect the peopj 
against the public officers, and especially against acts done under cover of law, wludi lioue 
but their official superiors, acting with the influence and discretionary authority t a 
ordination implies, am adequately check. It is thus only that tho want of tun ® 
mal-administration which is elsewhere applied by public opinion, can be (though impel ' 1 • .jl 
supplied ; and the protection afforded by tribunals bound by strict laws and auti.onm w 
interfere only upon frill legal proof and with specific acts distinctly prohibited, mast >o ve y 
imperfect. The above consideration may seem to induce tho conclusion, that in ic c 
countries there should he no separation of powers whatsoever, and that all office! s, iu 
several gradations of function, should have authority in all departments; and to Mans 
conclusion I should certainly assent in its application to poor and thinly peopJetL ti , 
*bere little is wanting to ensure the prosperity of tho country but the protection » 

Police and tight and equal taxation. In other places the duties of civd mid criminal jud „ea 
we so important and laborious as to make the separate appointment of such an oin^i a 
matter of necessity, or at least of urgent expediency, on grounds to which I sna . ■ 

have occamonitiOiai4aerf^aadlT|ndOT Jiaqhl kuU.1 i i i 
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an union of powers, we must yield to preponderating reasons, endeavouring to prevent tlie 
mischief of disunion by placing the judges and collectors under a common superior, and by 
such a training of the former as may secure their possessing an intimate and practical 
knowledge of the duties of the latter. . , 

11 But though admitting the propriety of having separate judges, I am clear that the 
office’ of magistrate should in all unsettled districts be muted with that ol collector. Where 
districts are too large or too populous for the collector and magistrate really to do the 
business, or rather to see that it is properly done (details must rest with subordinates), 
they should be divided, not the functions separated.* For among a people little advanced 
in civilization, much divided among themselves, altogether strange to us, with no means of 
expressing the general sentiment in regal'd to the acts of public officers, distance of place 
and tho want of personal observation are bars to tbe ascertainment of truth, in a degree not 
known to countries inhabited by people highly civilised and free, and governed by men 
of the same origin, religion, and general habits, since in the latter case the expression of the 
public voice wiS generally anticipate the complaints of individuals and the inquisition of the 
ruler ; and evidence, written and oral, may be largely substituted for personal observation, 
with little risk of error. Uniting the offices of magistrate and collector, we should on 
similar grounds combine those of thannahdars and tehsildars in all the unsettled districts ; 
and for such nn arrangement there is the further reason, that in this way only can we, 
without a large addition to the public charges, have men adequately paid at the head of 
the police establishments in the interior, or bring duly into play the village or parishionaiy 
institutions it is so important to maintain. I believe it to be quite a mistake to imagine 
that the tehsildars and thannahdars are of any use in checking each other ; outlie contrary, 

I believe the people certainly suffer by having two masters, and one of those, with vast 
power, so miserably paid, that he must of necessity be corrupt. The abuses that occurred 
within sonic of the western districts in the few years following their acquisition, may be 
easily traced to other causes than the union of police and revenue duties ; and the expe- 
rience of Madras, I understand to be decidedly favourable to that measure. 

12. In tho lower provinces there are few revenue duties that could he given to the police 
officers, unless the zemindars or their servants could he employed in tliat department. 
Something might possibly he done in the several branches of miscellaneous revenue ; hut 
Government must, I apprehend, be prepared to incur a considerable expense in placing the 
thannahdars on a proper footing: the object is well worth a considerable price. Nothing 
indeed could he a greater blessing to the country than to improve tho character, by raising 
the condition, of the native police officers ; and I much regret being compelled, from the 
want of information, to relinquish all thoughts of suggesting any specific arrangement. In 
such a case, especially, accurate geographical and statistical information is indispensable, 
and this not being attainable, we can only submit the matter generally for consideration ; 
with the remark, that in proportion as there may he apprehended the want of funds for 
the due payment of the native officers, must there arise a more urgent necessity of avoiding 
the employment of European functionaries in any situation in which they are not required 
13. 1 shall not now go into the question of village or parish police, to do justice to which 
it would be necessary to examine separately tlie circumstances, and institutions of each 
district ; but I cannot help expressing my conviction, that in many of the districts of this 
presidency, if not in every one, a great improvement might be effected, if we would only 
give tlie people credit for common sense in the management of their own concerns, andleam 
to esteem our own plansandarrangementsin proportion asthey consist with their institutions. 
Of the stranger ehokedars frequently imposed upon villages, the least offensive are, I 
believe, those who merely occasion a needless expense, and the old officers are almost 
certainly thrown out of their proper place, when they are made to look to tlie officers of 
Government, instead of being responsible to their natural superiors, the heads of villages I 
can conceive indeed nothing more irritating to tho high spirited men who compose many 
of t he village communities of the west, than the insolent domination of police establish* 
ments, acting under magistrates often equally ignorant and careless of the character and 
condition of the people they govern, generally debarred from all that intercourse which 
would beget knowledge and kindness, and nursed in the habits incident to a perpetual 
dealing with fraud and violence. If the cause of the people be tlie main object of preventing 
crime, I believe we have failed essentially, however successful we have been in checking 
tlie more violent offences ; and it seems indeed too plain for argument, that without tlie 
goodwill and co-operation of the community, the native police must, under the most active 
magistrate, be an evil, second only to the crime it prevents or brings to punishment. That 
it may bo efficient, without being tyrannical, it must be made to rest upon tbe people, 
and amalgamate with their other institutions : economy points tbe same way, especially if 
we look not merely to what the Government disburses, hut to what tho people pay, and all 
the above objects would, I think, he agreeably promoted if, as at Madras and Bombay, 
the revenue mid police wove combined in all their grades. It seems to be expedient that 
tho magistrate who has tlie police under him should he tlie officer to commit for offences 
requiring to he prosecuted by Government or on behalf of the community, for he only canfully 
command the means of catching the clues of evidence, and with district judges to try such 
cases, the inconvenience felt by judges of circuit, when there is any want of core or skill in 

making 


• This would imply a negative upon too extensive a delegation by the magistrate and collector, of 
duty to ins assistant, just as much as upon tlie express separation of the offices of law. 
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making commitments -will be m a greater measure avoided. But a good many cases with 
which our magistrates now trouble themselves might apparently, with much advantage, bo 


in. 


loft unnoticed, unless brought forward by private prosecutor's, and they should apply not to 

the magistrates, but to the judges. On grounds to which I shall hereafter advert, it seems to (13.) Minute of 
he advisable that the judicial powers of magistrates should be restricted within narrow Holt Mackenzie » 
limits, and there appear to bo stronger reasons wby the native police, or revenue officers, . n E | s ' 1, ... 
should not have any such powers given to them. Of course the objections will not apply 1 Uctober 1830 
to their being employed as administrative officers of the courts, or in causing the settlement 
hy arbitration of matters connected with revenue or police, which are to he best adjusted in 
that way. I should think, therefore, that when the judiciary establishments, European and 
Native, are once fairly established, and the revenue settlement of the country concluded, 
the magistrates and collectors, with their subordinates, ought almost entirely to cense from 
the exercise of judicial functions, excepting inquiries touching then- own servants. Whether, 
however, this be done or not, it will be equally necessax-y to adjust the limits of the collec- 
torships and magistracies so as to obviate any serious delay in a reference to them, in what- 
ever quarter of their districts they may be, and we must, in this case, give more weight to 
the circumstance of distance than in settling the jurisdiction of judges fixedly stationed, 
and rarely, if ever, required to act on an emergency. The habits of the people, too, os they 
may be lawless or orderly, must be attended to ; and it will thence be necessary, in some 
places, to provide separately for particular tracts of more limited extent and population than 
will justify the appointment of a full magistrate and collector ; but though the sub-collectors 
and joint magistrates to be employed in such cases should be officers of considerable standing 
and experience, and fully capable of acting for themselves on all ordinary occasions, they 
ought nevertheless to be distinctly subordinate, each of them to some magistrate and col- 
lector, and should he required to obey any order’s the latter may see fit to issue, and this 
without any attempt formally to define their relative powers. In such a case it seems 
sufficient to say, that the inferior may do whatever the superior may do, when not otherwise 
instructed ; that the latter may or may not intei'fero, as he judges best, for the good of the 
district, and that his interference shall at once supersede the power, and remove tiro respon- 
sibility of the former ; all persons, liowevei-, in all ranks and departments being expected to 
report glaring wrongs or mischiefs to the authority which has the means of redress. Deputies 
were appointed (and they will apparently be necessary at a few places when the detail business 
of the Sudder station is peculiarly heavy) I suppose to act in immediate communication with 
their principal, in duties specifically prescribed by him. It will generally be necessary ox- 
proper that the magistrates and collectors, and sxxb-collectors and joint-magistrate^ should 
have head assistaxxts of some years standing, who maybe unobjoctionably employed in the 
conduct of much business under their directions, official and unofficial, and who may supply 
their place occasionally at the Sudder stations. But of all assistance that can be given to 
the collectors and magistrates, by far the most important is that of good native officer's, 
adequately paid, aud held to a distinct responsibility for the duties entrusted to them. The 
old Dewau system of Bengal failed, because the functions of those officers and their 
responsibility were very ill defined, and because they were inadequately paid, to say nothing 
of the personal qualifications of many of tire collectors. But the existing system, which 
would make factotums of the European officers, seenxs to render failure inevitable, however 
well qualified they maybe, since it necessarily renders them the tools of tlxeir irresponsible 
and miserably paid subordinates, by throwing upon them the necessity oi meddling with 
endless details which they can never really master, anil depriving them of tho luisuxe and 
the means of exercising that general check and control which properly belong to them. 

It would be oxxt of place to enlarge on the abominablo tyranny of systematically keeping 
in a state of degradation the entire body of our native public servants, or on the inconsistency 
of pretending to deplore their want of moral woi'th, and yet studiously placing them iu a 
position in which honesty would be a miracle. But the practical absurdity is even greater ; 
the men in whom we profess not to confide, must, in fact, be largely trusted, or all business 
would be at a stand ; and being trusted, without confidence, without respect, without 
distinct responsibility, and without emolument, tlxeir temptation, and the power of abusing 
the trust, are multiplied tenfold. The best men of our service are thus compelled to waste 
their lives in petty details, and in fighting against tlxo effects of a system which makes 
rogues of all below them, instead of controlling aud directing the wonderful talent wo 
could cheaply command ; aud inferior men aro left in the Lunds of underlings, whose 
talents, when they possess them, Govei'unxent having refused to pui-clmse or reward, . am 
naturally turned to the acquisition of illicit gains, anti who may safely pursue such objects 
under the name of their master, relieved from all responsibility to then common super mi. 

"he labours of the former aro thus thrown away upon comparative trifles, and the latter 
are mo re surely and completely made the puppets of those they seem to direct. It is not 
perhaps necessary to say much on this head, because the tide of opinion, both here mid at 
home, is clearly in favour of the more exteusive employment of natives in situations of trust 
““ emolument, and because at Madras an example has been set which Bengal can scarcely 
jail soon to follow. But though the theory be admitted, the practice is not, I fear, frlcoly 
to find favour, since it will, of coxn'se, naturally abridge a very desirable patronage, lliere- 
lore must we again and again repeat, that the practical application of tlxo principle is quite 
“dispensable to any real system of economy ; and to arguments against the reduction of 
the Civil Service, founded on the results of the present system, it must be snlficient to 
observe, that the admission of natives to their fair share in the administration ol the 
country, will produce a state of things to which such arguments must be utterly mappi- 
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Letter than that of the native ; and hence possibly an objection, because it -will (I have 
already heard it urged) be impossible, with any face, to iind employment for all who now 
are employed in situations nominally of little importance. But if the Government think 
it reasonable to maintain a had system, in order to provide lor inefficient civil servants at 
a vast waste of the public resources, and at a great risk of much mischief to the commu- 
nity ; it is for them to vindicate, not for us to adopt, a policy that seems to us at variance 
■with sense and justice. 

14. The necessary increase m the allowances ol the shomtaclars may, in a great measure, 
or wholly, be provided for by a modification in the allowances of the tehsildars, and by the 
reduction of establishments that will no longer be necessary when the plan we propose is 

adopted^ com0 t() t j 10 q ues fci orij what authority shall be put over the magistrates and 
collectors ? and on this point I should say that the magistrates and collectors of districts 
should certainly be placed under a superior capable of interposing promptly and decidedly, 
whether it be to correct error, to redress injuries, or to stimulate to exertion. It will 
never, I think, do to subject functionaries necessarily vested with large discretionary and 
summary powers, to superiors who cau only interfere after a long judicial inquiry. For 
the security of the people, the functions of the directing and remedial authority must bear 
a close relation to those of the executive, whoso rapid course in the administration of 
affairs, admitting of no delay, can never be overtaken by the slow progress of an elaborate 
investigation. Hence, I conclude that the directing and remedial power must be vested 
in some one or more having a moderate sphere of jurisdiction, if we would protect the 
people from the mistakes and injustices of the collectors aud magistrates, for the best men 
must, in the haste and excitement of executive police duty, frequently mistake, and some- 
times be carried beyond the strict bounds of justice ; aud in the Revenue department 
proximity seems, if anything, to he more necessary, because the acts of collectors touch 
more extensively tho bulk of the community, and that part of it which can least easily 
overcome the obstacles of distance and delaj'. It has been one of the mischiefs of our 
system that while it has disjoined functions differing chiefly in namo, it bus unnecessarily 
joined together, under the same authority, regions and communities widely distant from 
each other, differing in almost everything that can distinguish nations. The one evil, 
indeed, flows from the other ; since, with a given establishment, the sphere of authority 
must be locally extended in proportion as functions are separated. 

16. It is a. mere truism to sta te that the exercise of authority without knowledge (and 
knowledge miuute in proportion as the authority may extend to details) must be nugatory 
or mischievous ; now the directing and remedial authority placed over magistrates and 
collect> irs must go greatly into details, and it must mainly depend upon the people for a 
knowledge of their rights and claims. It follows, that if that authority would really give 
the people fair play, there must be easiness of access, or the means of ready communication, 
independently of the party whoso errors are to be corrected, and the wrongs done by him 
redressed Excessive extent of jurisdiction is, therefore, fatal to the efficiency of him who is 
placed immediately over the executive revenue and magisterial officers, in the multitude of 
matters that turn upon points of local in formation. The evil will of course be aggravated in 
proportion ns rights uud institutions are various, since it must he proportionately difficult 
to reason by analogy from what is near to what is distant, and from what is known to what 
is unknown ; and to gain the necessary knowledge in individual cases without preparatory 
information touching persons aud things in the same and analogous situations, will generally 
involve a delay fatal to the purpose of its acquisition, to say nothing of tho likelihood of 
onr officers shrinking from the labour. In some eases too it must be expected that there 
will nut only be wanting sufficient knowledge, but that vanity and tho impatience of igno- 
rance, and of the reputation of ignorance, will suggest false deductions from fanciful premises. 

17. On every ground, therefore, it seems to me that the jurisdiction of the authority 
immediately above the magistrates and eollectoi's, should he limited to a moderate number 
of districts, and these districts resembling each other as nearly as may bo in the physical 
ami moral phenomena they present. I have already explained why the same authority 
should have tho control both of the police and revenue. Nothing indeed can well be more 
unreasonable than to disjoin in the superior what is united in the inferior authority, 
thereby subjecting tho latter to two masters, and affording him a ready means of setting 
both at defiance, by evading in one capacity any distnsteful directions lie may receive in 
another. I have had occasion elsewhere to observe the inconvenience resulting from this 
cause in the case of our joint magistrates and sub-collectors ; and from, tbe Madras and 
Bombay correspondence, I should infer that the judicial men thoro have experienced some- 
thing similar in their revenue police. 

18. The Commissioner of Revenue and Police should not, I think, he clogged with any 
of tho ordinary details of a collector's and magistrate's office ; for if he be, it must he 
expected that his own immediate executive duties will have a disproportionate importance 
m ins eyes, so that he will not exercise an adequate or unbiassed control over Iris subor- 
dinates ; and in regard to the tract under his immediate management, there will be wanting 
the pn .per chain of graduated authority. IIow far he should exercise any, and what judicial 
authority, especially in cases relating to land, its rent and produce, seems to be a question of 
some difficulty ; insofar as such authority maybe left with tho collectors and magistrates, 

io commissioner spowerashould, I think, certainly extend, and tkenunierous cases whichit is 
WW^tagfions toliave decided on the spot in tho course of settling the government revenue 
■null tail within this principle ; so also in regard to the punishment of the official miseouduct 
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complaining of such wrongs having still access to the judge if dissatisfied. But the exercise 
by the administrative and directive revenue and police officers of judicial powers, properly 
bo called, excepting in the case of their official subordinates, seems to he against manciple • 
it must ho defended, therefore, on special grounds, and should not he extended or continued 
beyond the space or tune within which such grounds may he found to exist. The principle 
appears to have been greatly violated by the law which gives our magistrates very large 
discretion in determining the question of possession, and is perhaps equally infringed in 
other cases, wherein summary decisions (often exhibiting all the imperfection, without any 
of the speed the name imports) are substituted for the careful judgments of adequate and 
well ordered judicial establishments 5 upon such an establishment wo must of course ulti- 
mately rest the rights of the people ; and I would therefore regard all the judicial powers 
that may be given to magistrates, collectors, or commissioner, as accidental and temporary 
only; but copies of all decrees regarding landed property ought, in the unsettled districts 
at least, to be sent to the commissioner, who should be authorized to certify to the Sudder 
Court for revision any that may appear to him to involve erroneous or mischievous prin- 
ciples; and it will of course be competent to the superior controlling authority to employ 
the agency of the district judges in prosecuting inquiry into any matters, judicial or revenue, 
whenever they may deem it advisable to do so. Possibly, too, it may bo thought to he 
advisable that the commissioner of revenue and police should, until a proper jury system 
can he organized, be employed conjointly with the criminal judge, in holding a sessions 
for the trial of persons charged with the more serious offences,' or of Europeans. These 
are points that will have to be determined in a great degree by local and temporary con- 
siderations ; and they need not, I think, be decided before settling the general scheme of 
establishment ; on the contrary, it is, I conceive, a recommendation to that scheme, that 
it admits of such a variety iu its application. 

19. Above the officers who exorcise the directing and remedial power, there must be an 
authority of general control for the purpose of maintaining general principles, and of watch- 
ing and reporting upon general results. For this purpose the same minuteness of infor- 
mation as is required in the directing and remedial authority, is not of course necessary, 
nor is the delay incident to a lengthened investigation of particulars (when that may bo 
called for) likely to be attended with the same bad effects, supposing only that the inter- 
mediate officers are fit for tho duties assigned to them ; and how far the authority in 
question shall be exercised directly by the government of the country, or through the 
instrumentality of boards, commissioners, reporters or secretaries, ought properly to depend 
on the extent of its other duties. The ultimate control must of course rest with Govern- 
ment, and it may perhaps bo thought that when it requires the intervention of any distinct 
authority for the purpose above mentioned, it is a proof that its sphere of dominion is too 
extensive, an d that should be restricted rather than an intermediate class of functionaries 
maintained. It is foreign from my present purpose to enter on a full discussion of this 
point ; I shall, only, therefore, remark that I consider the retention by Government ofthe 
immediate control over all departments to be decidedly advantageous, when other business 
of more importance or urgency allows it really to exercise the frmetion ; and that where 
the intervention of another authority of control is unavoidable, such authorities should be 
required to act in the closest possible communication with the Government. In the Revenue 
and Police department, it does not seem to be necessary to define very accurately the 
powera of the controlling authorities, and the question what way they shall be constituted 
when separate from the Government, is one which will be better examined after we have 
considered the establishments required to be entertained for the other great branch of the 
civil administration of the country ; viz., that which provides for the decision of questions 
of civil right between man and man, or between individuals and Government, and for the 
decision of cases of criminal justice, wherein any individual or Government, or its officers, 
on behalf ofthe community," demand the punishment of an alleged offender. 

20. The functions of the civil and criminal judge may of course be kept distinct But the 
reasons for uniting them, those especially of economy and convenience, seem, in respect to the 
European establishment at least, to be veiy strong; and there is clearly no incompatibility of 
the one with the other. The caso is veiy different when we come to unite the duties of a judge 
with tho executive charge of the police or the collection of the reven ue.* F or when these are 
given to one officer, there must always be great danger lest the deliberative will give way 
to the executive, unless both be very light, since the pressure of the oue is instant, the 
other will always bo or seem to be susceptible of postponement : the one will appear my 
because tlie items of it may often be summarily disposed of; theotlier will seem to bo 
hurthensome, because requiring more continuous thought ; hence it is generally al lowed that 
in our Regulation provinces great advantage attends the relieving of tho zillah judges from 
magisterial duties. The two functions, so far as concerns the civil court, have indeed nothing 
in common, and in tlie criminal department, the power of judgof, united with the chargo of 
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* I do not now lay stress upon the notion that the courts can be very useful m protecting the 
people against the revenue authorities for reasons above explained ; but of course I would regard all 
systems which do not rest the rights of the people upon courts of justice as temporary merely, 

. t some eases summary punishment may be necessary to the good order of society, though mvolv- 
"18 the risk of injustice. In others, this risk may be small or may be counterbalanced by the advantage 
of prompt decision, and the question what offences shall be punishable by the magistrate, and subject 
to what control, will require separate consideration, with full advertence to the penal law. liut it is 
impossible to glance over the Bengal code without being struck by the great extent of penal jurisdic- 
lon which life ibeeti giv 09 ^ol | 6 ur'ilHaglBtrfiteslsMbe;theiiw 6 ^f)iJi‘b^npftW' 7 i^t*^r 5 n ftfH 1 i?iMirft 5 P®^ nil 
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the police, and exercised with the heat and passion that must sometimes influence a zealous 
magistrate, seems likely to be abused. Similar reasons, with others more likely to find favour, 
may be urged against the union of the powers of judge with those of collector, excepting 
under special circumstances, and the above reasons have of course a twofold forco in favour of 
the appointment of a separate judiciary, when we propose to make our collectors magistrates. 

21. Assuming that the European judges shall exercise both civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion it is necessary to define in each branch the extent of thoir powers ; and this, by 
necessary consequence, leads to the consideration of the question what functions shall 
belong to the native judges under them. Now, whether one looks to the extent of the 
country, and the number of the people, or to the peculiar relations in which we stand 
towards them, it seems to be equally unquestionable that the functions of the European 
judges should be confined, as soon and as far as practicable, to that of superintendence, 
direction, and control ; for thus only can they hope to ensure to the utmost^ possible 
extent a pure, just, and prompt administration of the law; and for tliis purpose it seems 
tome to be indispensable that the primary jurisdiction of all cases, criminal as well as 
civil, should be very largely entrusted to natives. European officers can never be supplied 
in sufficient numbers to perform what the existing law requires of them, and the effect of 
continuing the system must be that much which ought to be done will not be done at all, 
and that much which the law requires to be done by the European judges®, will, in fact, 
he done by natives, under circumstances infinitely more likely to lead to abuse than any 
extent of power directly vested in them with a corresponding responsibility and suitable 
remuneration. It seems to be just certain that the necessary talent and knowledge may 
he had in any required quantity. Indeed, let Government demand what qualifications it 
may, if it will only use its patronage to encourage their attainment, the difficulty will he 
not to find fit candidates for office, but adequato employment for the abilities it will call 
into being. Nor do I see any sufficient reason for thinking that honesty and a regard for 
opinion will he wanting if the proper means of checking corruption and creating selt- 
rcspect bo adopted. Even indeed were I forced to admit that, in their present state of 
intellect and morals, the natives cannot be safely trusted with large powers, I should still 
he in favour of gradually enlarging the sphere of their authority, at the risk of some tem- 
porary evil, and this apart from all the financial considerations that so imperiously call 
for their employment. Men a, re everywhere what their circumstances make them, and if 
we would raise the character of the people, we must begin with raising their condition ; 
to say they shall be employed only in slavish offices until they cease to exhibit the charac- 
teristics that necessarily belong to their mean condition, is to condemn them to perpetual 
debasement. Without undervaluing the efforts made by Government and humane indi- 
viduals for the diffusion of knowledge, it seems to me to be obvious that their success must 
mainly depend on the degree in which objects of generous ambition are held out as the 
rewards of superior attainment. The indirect encouragement to the acquisition of sound 
knowledge which may be given by a proper use of public patronage, is likely to be fax- 
more cllicacious than any dii-cct measure, however ostentatious and expensive, and the 
plan of promoting education by admitting natives to liberal employment has this financial 
advantage, that it not only involves no additional expense, but will secure much economy. 
The other benefits, on which it must be needless to enlarge, are far more important. On 
whatever side indeed wo i-egnrd the question, there is equal ground for the pex-suosion, 
now happily very general, that our native fellow subjects must he admitted to offices in 
all departments, of much higher responsibility and emolument than they arc now per- 
mitted to enjoy, and in no branch of affairs is the application of the principle likely to be 
more beneficial than in the administration of justice, though it must be confessed that in 
none are greater difficulties to be encountered. 

22. As for ns concerns civil suits, little difference of opinion seems now to exist. Those 
who would withhold from natives the jiu-isdiction of cases of large amount, do, in fact, give 
up to them so large a share of the field, that, were it not for the vice of the principle and its 
degrading tendency on those whom all desire to raise, the remainder would scarcely he 
wm'tli fighting for. I have no doubt indeed that there will soon be a general concurrence 
of opinion thubfor the settlement of disputes of civil right between man and man, the primary 
jurisdiction in all cases, of whatever amount, ought to be vested in natives, as soon as fit 
men can be found, and there seems to he little reason to suppose that they will not he every 
where forthcoming on the offer of an adequate remuneration. The advantages presented by 
flic Snddcr station of the European judge in point of publicity, a main security against mal- 
administration, vender it apparently desirable tlmtall cases should bo tried there, in which 
the loss ol time to the parties and their witnesses (this, if arrears bo kept clown, need not be 
great) may nr >t offer a decidedly preponderating objection. Cases in wbicb Government or 
the community arc mainly concerned on ono side, when not ti-iedby the European officei-s, 
ought nil to Lu brought to that place ; because the risk that the public interests will be sacri- 
ficed^) those of the individual must bo very great where there is no public spirit in the com- 
munity. Civil suits, in which the amount at issue is considerable, should be similar ly disposed 

of 

tn the conclusion that, consistently with the principles of Hint statesman, a large addition to the number 
ot cnmimd judges, not charged with the executive police, is indispensable; yet those who have thus 
cause t ic magistrates to encroach on the courts of gaol delivery, seem to have been unconscious of 
any violation of the constitution of 1793. 

. t,ll!l te ™ ° f course to magistrates when employed, as at this presidency they are very 
extensively, in the trial of persons charged with criminal offences. 
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of, fit the option of either of the parties, because the loss of time to parties and witnesses is 

in diem comparatively unimportant, and may be compensated out of the matter in dispute : III. 

And but for a consideration of the inconvenience to which suitors and witnesses in trifling 

cases would be put if there were no courts excepting at ono place in our extensive districts, (13.) Minute of 
I should like to see all suits brought to the Sudder station, especially those of the poorer peo- Holt Mackenzie, 
pie, for the suits of the rich lmve die best chance wheresoever they may be tried, and it is Eb( 1- 

when the rich are opposed to the poor or to Government, of which the interests have rarely 1 Octol,er 183 °- 
a zealous defender, that jealousy is specially called for. Then, though we must probably 
have judges in the interior of the districts, care should be taken not to strew them* too diickly 
over the country, especially if the emolument of each is to be reduced in proportion as their 
number is increased. 

23. If it were possible, I would confine the native judges to originalf suits, malum* all 
cases appealable to the European judge ; and if one could hope that the general result would 
confirm the statements given from certain districts of Madras, by which it appears that less 
than one-fiftcenth part of the appealable cases determined by the district moonsifs were ap- 
pealed, it would not be extravagant to anticipate the establishment of such a system. 

24. At this presidency I fear we cannot generally speculate on such a result. We must 
therefore probably admit into die system native judges of appeal for the minor and more 
numerous cases, reserving a right of special appeal to die European judge. 

25. In the criminal department many appear to have a strong repugnance to any consider- 
able extension of the powers of native judges, yet in this department also it seems to be 
essentially necessary, that they should have the trial of a number of cases that now occupy 
the time of the European officers, if, without an inordinate expense, we would enable the 
latter actually to discharge die duties that nominally belong to them, and obtain the satis- 
factory administration of criminal justice; nor will it, I imagine, be difficult to provide a 
security against the abuses which are apprehended. These, I suppose, to be the corrupt 
condemnation of the innocent, and the corrupt acquittal of the guilty ; no one, I believe, 
anticipates any want of capacity in the natives. The reasons, therefore, that naturally 
influenced Government in determining what cases should be referred to the young assistants 
of magistrates, have no proper application to the case of native judges; and it was probably 
through inadvertence that the criminal functions of our sudder ameenswere adjusted by the 
standard assumed in Regulation III. 1821 ; I see no sufficient reason why it should not be 
competent to the zillab judges to refer to the native judges all cases which they are them- 
selves competent to decide, nor indeed why the magistrates also should not exercise a similar 
discretion, when they deem it advantageous, to refer cases brought before them directly to 
the native criminal court. The selection of cases for trial by those tribunals ought to be 
guided by other considerations than that merely of the Btated heinousuess of the crime, 
the point being, not ns in the case of our young assistants, whether they are likely to err 
with honest intentions, but whether they are likely wilfully to pervert the course of justice. 

Of course the native judges should act in entire subordination to the zillah courts, and in 
their case, as in that of ail courts of primary jurisdiction, it may be very proper to take the 
severity, and especially the irremediable nature of a sentence as a ground for requiring a 
reference, before execution, to a higher tribunal. A similar security it appears to 
me to be in many cases reasonable to provide against wrong acquittals ; though that is, I 
apprehend, a principle less likely to meet with favour. Sentences to corporal punishment 
may already, I observe, in some cases he passed by the native judges, and both at Madras 
and Bombay, it is the native revenue and police officer, not the moonsif, that exercises 
criminal jurisdiction in the interior of the districts. This last arrangement is, I think, 
objectionable in principle, though circumstances may outweigh the objection ; all criminal 
trials should, 1 conceive, be ns far as practicable confined to places where an European 
judge or magistrate is stationed ; stripes should not be inflicted without reference ; and the 
courts of the moonsifis or native judges will surely be better tribunals than police officers, , 

if we must have any tribunals for the punishment of petty offences in the interior ot a 
district. 

26. In extending the powers of native judges, various checks, in the way of reports, 
revisions, new trials, and the like, will naturally suggest themselves as requisite, on which 
it would be superfluous now to enlarge; but if they be treated liberally, and with respect, 
and their superiors bo fit men, I sec no reason to fear that they will fail to do their duty. 

Our moonsiff’s are generally said to be bad, and the reason is plain ; they are most of them 
miserably paid, .and that not by fixed salaries, hut by fees. The experiment of appointing 
beggarly judges to administer justice to the poor, who are most exposed to injustice, could 
have only one result. It will be better to leave the people to themselves than thus to open 
shops for the sale of decisions. The expense of employing respectable men need not alarm 
as, if indeed, in such a case there can be any hesitation on the score of expense ; for we are 
not to measure the salaries required by natives with our own. Taking the ordinary price 


* I think the objection of distance is generally pressed too strongly. Delay is the main grievance, 
and a day’s journey need not greatly add to this. Tho miscellaneous cxccutivo duties, which 
native judges in Bengal aro required to perform, should bo separately considered. _ _ 

t The number of summary suits should, I think, be much restricted, if indeed tho distinction 
between them and regular Buits need be at all maintained. But on this point, ns well as in regard 
fo the circumstances under which new trials should be granted, whether to try the same or dmorent 
issues, ono could only hope to do justice in a detailed disquisition, which would now bo out ofplaco, 
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of food and wages of labour, I should assume, for those whose habits do not require imports 
from Europe nor expensive equipages, that the rupee in India is equivalent to eight shillings 
in England, and the more the exchange is against the former, the higher probably will silver 
rise in relation to commodities. 

27. On this basis we may deduce the following comparison of salaries : — 


Per Mensem. 

BupeesperAnn. 

£. Sterling. 

Per Mensem. 

Enpeesper Ann. 

.£. Sterling. 

5 

60 


175 

2,100 

840 

10 

120 

48 

200 

2,400 

960 

15 

180 

72 

225 

2,700 

1,080 

20 

240 

96 

250 

3,000 

1,200 

25 

300 

120 

300 

3,600 

1,440 

30 

360 : 

144 

350 

4,200 

1,680 

40 

480 

192 

400 

4,800 

1,920 

50 

600 

240 

450 

5,400 

2,160 

60 

720 

288 

500 

6,000 

2,400 

70 

840 

336 

600 

7,200 

2,880 

80 

960 

384 

700 

8,400 

3,360 

100 

1200 

480 

800 

9,600 

3,840 

125 

1,500 

600 

900 

10,800 

4,320 

150 

1,800 

720 

1,000 

12,000 

4,800 


28. As wo advance to the higher grades, it becomes of course necessary to look to other 
considerations* than those above indicated : the wants to be provided for being more compli- 
cated, and the nature of the calculation is one not admitting of a minute accuracy. The 
table, however, will, I think, be useful for reference in all discussions relative to the allow- 
ances to be assigned to native judges and other native functionaries; and if it be not strangely 
erroneous, it may suffice to show that very extensive financial advantages may result from 
the more extended employment of natives. At this presidency, I am of opinion, that with 
an average allowance of 3,000 rupees a year, we may command an abundant supply of 
excellent talent for duties which, in an European functionary, cost at the rate of 30,000 ; 
and that with pod control, there will bo no want of other qualifications. Here is a gain of 
ten to one. The local jurisdiction of the native judges must of course be finally settled by 
the local officers, and even as to their number, one can hardly venture to lay down any 
absolute rule. I suppose them to be relieved from the petty executive duties now thrown 
upon moonsiffs, and to be paid wholly by fixed salaries, considering that mode of remu- 
neration to be on several grounds preferable to theplan of allowing fees; and conceiving that 
the due execution of duty, even if indolence were more to be apprehended than it is, maybe 
sufficiently secured by the fear of losing office, if the salary be adequate, and by the hope of 
promotion with a graduated scale of emolument; advancement being made to depend on 
the number of decisions and the fewness of appeals and reversals. None, 1 think, should 
get less than 100 rupees a month, and for a Bengal zillah of average population, wealth, and 
litigiousness, the following are the numbers and the rates of salary that have occurred to me. 
In several districts more will be requisite ; in the unsettled districts comparatively few will 


suffice. 

4 at 
4 at 
•2 at 
2 at 

100 - 
150 - 
250 - 
500 - 

- ■ 

400 

600 

500 

- 1,000 

- - 

4,800 

7,200 

6,000 

- 12,000 

12 

- - 

- 

- 2,500 

- - 

- 30,000 


Of the above, I suppose eight to be stationed in the interior as moonsiffs, with power to try, 
like the district moonsiffs of Madras, original suits in which the value at issue may not 
exceed 250 rupees. The rest to be at the Sudder station, with authority to hear appeals 
from the moonsiffs, nnd to try original suits of a higher value, being also employed in the 
trial of criminal cases committed to them by the magistrate, or referred by the judge. With 
such a native judiciary establishment, and with the power of referring from one to another, 
or of associating two or three of them, widi or without juries, for the investigation of cases 
where the measure may seem to be advisable, I have little doubt that a single European 


• We must exclude from any such scheme those who retain the profuse habits of the old nobility 
of the country, they nnd their retainers requiring probably an income greater than is necessary to 
meet the wants of our European officers ; and we must look chiefly to the learned classes and men 
of business ; but of course when men can be got, combining with hereditary rank or influence tlie 
other qualifications necessary for a judge or arbitrator, their services will be very valuable, and iu> 
i ncrnise of pay for the office will not operate to their exclusion. I would only call to mind the 
remark, that in a country governed as this is, there is no room for that native nobility of office, 
which, ns far as concerned the individuals, generally gave place, under native governments, to 
fresh adventurers with sharper swords or keener spirits ; and I may farther observe, that I doubt 
whether with native habits wealth is as essential to rank as with ns, excepting when the rank 
e ir W#| afbi^WoaJi^i itiWlF were, by the 

commanders. 1 
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udge will bo able to cause civil ami criminal justice to Ik- adequately administered to at 
least 1.000,000 or 1,200,000 people, excepting where the population is scanty, or cominu- 
nication difficult, or other circumstances unfavourable ; and this, altlimmfi the ma-jis- 
trates be almost wholly deprived of their penal powers, and the zilluli judges he clothed 
with such powers to the extent to which they are now exeieised by the courts of circuit. I 
have already stated reasons why I consider the union of judicial functions, properly «o 
called, with the charge of the police to he unobjectionable ; and it stem-* to me that many 
very important advantages would result from giving to the zillah judges the trial of nil eu>es 
now committed to the circuit courts. It will tend to economy and the convenience of the 
community, not less than the grand objects of securing the prompt release of the innocent 
and the more certain conviction of the guilty, will be equally promoted, by getting rid of 
the artificial delays necessarily resulting from the plan of having hulf-vearly, quarterly, or 
even monthly sessions. It is especially to he desired that the criminal court should always 
be open. 

29. I do not think it a good plan to have auxiliary or assistant judges, excepting us an 
expedient for preventing or bringing down arrears, for we thus in effect constitute an ill -paid 
judgeship to be held generally by some inferior man, or some man of inferior standing, 
whose place 1 should conceive we may have better filled by a native ; and we break in upon 
the principle which ought to he followed in determining what appointments shall he given 
to natives and what to Europeans. The notion that such offices are necessary or useful as 
a means of instructing European officers in judicial business, which I observe lias been 
stated, seems to be an erroneos one. It is a little hard upon the people wltose interests are 
thus exposed, like the vile body of some wretched animal, to the bungling operations of an 
untaught practitioner, and we may surely assume that the functions of a magistrate and col- 
lector will afford sufficient room for the exercise of all the talents necessary to a zillah judge. 
The over-tech ideality whieli is apt to attach to men educated to the law and not otherwise 
versed in public affairs, seems to be a defect rather than nil excellence on the bench; and 
the mere distinction of legal principles may be sufficiently maintained by the tribunal of 
ultimate appeal, even though tlu-y should sometimes be Overlooked in the courts below. If 
too the auxiliary judges are not to perform all the duties of judges, they break iu upon the 
consistency of the system, they occupy a position which iu my view ought to belong to 
natives, and in so far as they interfere with the immediate trial of the more serious cases, 
they will operate to continue the inconvenience which results under the system of circuits 
from the want of a tribunal always sitting to dispose of such cases in a manner heat cal- 
culated to promote the ends of justice. If, on tile oilier hand, they are to perform all the 
duties, civil and criminal, of other judges, the question is one of salary, and the economy 
would 1 think be a very false one. I am clear indeed that it will, at least for a long time to 
come, be expedient tliat judges should pass through the offices of magistrate and collector, 
and on that ground, as well as with a view to the importance of the office, their salaries 
ought to be on a higher scale. No qualifications can well be too high lor him who is to 
discharge the duties of a judge ; as on their proper discharge the permanent welfare of the 
country must ever mainly depend. In the existing state of tilings, both in the revenue and 
police, a constant and minute interference being necessary, the duties of these departments 
cannot perhaps he reckoned much less important or difficult ; so long, however, as the 
security of the civil rights of the people docs not rest on the administration of good and 
clear laws by good judges, we must admit things to lie in rather a linrbnrnus state, ami 
gradually therefore 1 should hope that tin- necessity for stub interlm-nee will cea-e, nud 
tlmt the police and revenue business will assume the same character ns it ihish-ssi s iu almost 
all other civilized countries. Hut every step the eountrv may make in the progress of im- 
provement, the office of the judge must become more important; and to this truth we ought 
perpetually to revert, for many things in our system operate unhappily to cause the nil- 
ministration of justice, apart from police, especially civil justice, to be considered a- of 
secondary importance; whereas it is, I apprehend, of primary importance even ns concerns 
the pence of the country and those other purposes of police to whieli the duties ol tin- judge 
are so often postponed. Important and difficult us 1 regard the duties of a judjc, I do not 
at all apprehend that the service, unless patronage at home be greatly abused, will notuffiml 
a sufficient number of tit men to discharge them, if we do not needlessly multiply European 
courts, nor neglect to make due use of our native subjects, since, as above unlimited, me let- 
a proper system, one judge might 1 think to suffice, where local circumstance.', are favourable, 
for 1,000,000 or I,200,0l)0 pcoplo. Some of our lh-ng.il distiiels are staled to coiitoiumnrc 
tlmn 2,000,000*, nod under the proposed plan the judges can scarcely fail tu become much 
more efficient to the discharge ol their required duties. 1 he office of Registrar, I conle.-s 
1 am sorry to see abolished ; because 1 think that, properly regulated, it would add to the 


* Tim degree in which the files of some civil judges are loaded beyond what even tin- existing 
law renders necessary may be estimated from the following facts from a Siati-iniHt lor the Jungle 
Mahals, which I received in August 1 82!) : il appears that l.tiltt cases were depending before the 
zillah judgo ; whereas, had the inferior euiirt* been fully employed, his file need mil have exceeded 
81 j so of 1,200 cases pending before the liurdwuu judge, it appears tlmt all but 201 might have 
bean otherwise disposed of. Iu llungbiy, where the extent of litigation seems gn-atly to exceed 
tlmt of the Jungle Mehuls, the judge hail only 108 eases depending in his enurl, of which 70 were 
original suits. Although, therefore, uo change of system wero proposed, the lueru fan tliat there 
is a stoppage of justice in many qtinriur* would nut prove tlmt ilium am not European judges 
euough, and to sparo ; but increase of numbers is tho easiest wudo of meeting tho difficulty. 
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efficiency of the courts, and would be a good school for young men before being vested with 

III. the charge of a substantive office. The practice of giving die registrars large judicial powers 

is no necessary purt of the system; but, as explained in our letter to Government, the 

Calcutta Civil financial exigencies of the time, and the indispensable necessity of providing an increased 
PinanceCommitteo. number of good native courts, appear to require its abolition. That the zillah courts may 
always be in activity, and to provide for occasional pressure of business so as to prevent the 
accumulation of arrears, it might be advisable to have one or more assistan t judges in each 
division, to be ordinarily employed in the districts where business is heaviest, in deciding 
cases referred to them by the judge, either singly or In conjunction with one or more native 
judges, and to be ready to proceed without delay to any other district in which their services 
might be needed; such an establishment, however, may be considered as altogether subsi- 
diary to the regular courts, and cannot of course be required so long as there are any un- 
employed servants qualified to discharge the office of judge. 

30. As to the local jurisdictions to be assigned to the several zillah courts, (and the 
observation is still more applicable to the magistracies), it must be confessed that we have 
not the information necessary to a completely satisfactory determination on the point. The 
schedules will show, in so far as the covenanted officers are concerned, what appears to be 
advisable under the information we do possess relative to the extent and population of die 
several provinces, and the judicial and revenue business to be transacted in each. 

31 . In the administration of civil and criminal justice, there does not appear to be any 
call for die same degree of promptness of intervention on the part of the superior authorities, 
as seems to be requisite in the management of the police and the collection of the revenue. 
The grades of the European courts may therefore, I conceive, be unobjcctionably and ex- 
pediently reduced to two ; one authority of control over the European district judge being 
sufficient and all that ought to exist, and the gradation of courts of original jurisdiction, 
courts of appeal in right, and courts of special appeal, fitly tuking the place of the execu- 
tive directing and controlling authorities which I have above proposed, to provide for the 
conduct of revenue and magisterial business. At this presidency the provincial courts of 
appeal as civil tribunals, have generally been considered inefficient. The number of judges 
was far too great to give anything like an assurance that die appeal from die zillah judge 
would he to a superior man, to say nothing of the mode in which they were selected. Even 
when there was superiority of talent, there was generally inferior knowledge. The seniors 
who remained at the Suddcr station were not the best men. The others were too much 
distracted with their circuit duties to be able efficiently to discharge those of a civil judge, 
which cannot he properly executed without study and reflection, especially if we expect fixed 
principles and general views; so that from the very constitution of the courts one might have 
anticipated crude and liasty judgments, often wrong in individual cases, rarely if ever tending 
to fix the law. The number of the judges too was sufficient to prove that many must have been 
unfit for so important a duty as that of deciding, as diey frequently had to decide, in the last 
resort. Their frequent changes gave a great opening to abuse on the part of the omlali, and the 
system was manifestly injurious to parties having just grounds of appeal, for whose benefit 
the courts wero established, since a single voice might affirm the decision complained of, 
whereas a judgment of reversal by a single judge loft die appellant whore he was ; and with 
nun not of active minds, when not influenced by passion, there will generally be a bias to 
the side of affirmation. I have little doubt therefore that the abolition of these courts will 
he a general benefit, though in Bengal some of the above objections have ceased to exist 
It will certainly be financially beneficial, though a very liberal provision be made for native 
judges out of the sum saved by the abolition of the provincial courts, and seeing no ad- 
vantage in haring such courts as tribunals of intermediate appeal, and great mischief in 
having diem as tribunals of the last resort, I am clear that they ought to he abolished. 

32. On the duties properly belonging to die courts of ultimate appeal I need not enlarge. 
If, of all European officers the functions ought to be those of general direction and control, 
rather dmn a detailed ministry to the wants of individuals, with peculiar force does the 
principle apply to the highest judiciary tribunal. The Suddcr judges should of course be 
men specially selected for their talents and acquirements. Nothing can be so absurd or 
mischievous as to have a court of appeal, and above all the highest court, filled by chance or 
by the rule of seniority, which is perhaps worse than chance. 

33. In the civil department I would not give an appeal of right to the Sudder in any 
case* : for it is impossible that they can try all appeals ; and the principle of admitting 
appeals of right according to the sum adjudged or disallowed, seems to me to be a bad one. 
A single case of no particular importance is thus often allowed to occupy the dine diat 
would suffice to correct 10 or 20 wrong decisions, or by the establishment of a general rule 
to provide for the settlement of hundreds, and the Sudder Court is led away from its main 
business, which is that of making others decide rightly, and of fixing general principles, 
rather than of labouring themselves in the determination of individual cases with a view 
merely to individual interests. I do not think it advisable that their interference should be 
lostncted by express law. The frequent changes which have been made at this presidency, 
in sometimes opening and sometimes closing die door against special appeals, seems to 


Par J ift ®entary provision regarding appeals to England might, I think, be expediently 
rescinded ; whether tho King’s Courts and Sudder should bo brought together, is a question wc 

aro aoarooly at liberty to diseuBS. e t> j 
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show what indeed might a priori have been predicated, that it is impossible to anticipate — 

all the circumstances under which it may be necessary for the supreme controlling court to III. 

interfere, in order to prevent cruel injustice, or the denial of justice. Government must, — 

therefore, I think, rely on the discretion of the sudder judges; taking care that such men (13.) Minute of 
are selected as possess the knowledge and the judgment requisite to regulate their inter- Holt Mackenzie, 
fercnce on proper principles. They should of course frequently substitute for the admission n , 

of an appeal a direction for a new trial, especially when facts may appear to be doubtful, or 1 Uctober 183a 
when the issues tried in the court below may not involve the whole merits of the case ; nnd 
by this means, to say nothing of other advantages, a single judge will be able to effect much 
more towards the distribution of justice, and consequently fewer men will answer, and 
expense will be saved. 

34 In the criminal department, it may suffice if the Sudder Court reserve the absolute 
decision of all cases which involve a sentence of death or imprisonment for a period ex- 
ceeding 14 years, or in which, if less serious, they may see special reason to interfere; gra- 
dually, indeed, I do not see why the district judges might not be entrusted with the trial of 
all criminal cases, excepting the very few which on political grounds it might seem expe- 
dient to reserve for the Supreme Court, especially if a jury system were established; and in 
the absence of juries the judges of neighbouring districts and the commissioners of revenue 
and police might, when it were thought proper to have more than one European judge, be 
joined in the commission. 

35. In the criminal, as in the civil department, I would leave to the Sudder Court a large 
discretion in the exercise of its remedial powers ; and I do not think that any variety of 
opinion as to the precise authority to be exercised by the several tribunals will affect the 
general scheme. 

36. Supposing a system for the administration in the interior to be established a3 above, 
it will remain to be considered whether the court of ultimate jurisdiction in civil and criminal 
cases shall be the same authority as that which is to exercise a general control over the 
revenue and police, and this in countries which are not permanently settled, in which con- 
sequently the courts must at every step be met by circumstances wherein they have no 
authoritative rule, and in which the revenue officers must necessarily exert a very extensive 
interference with the private concerns of the people. I would decidedly answer in the affir- 
mative, for reasons which I have above slated. It seems to be almost impossible otherwise 
to establish a consistent system by which tire rights of the people and of the Government 
shall be duly secured : and the darkness and confusion of which we complain in Bengal 
appears to be a consequence of the plan we have hitherto followed, from which we could have 
escaped only by a scheme of revenue management that would virtually, though not in name, 
have excluded from the jurisdiction of the courts almost all matters touching the landed pro- 
perty of the country. Convinced that the union of powers in the superior grades of the 
judicial and revenue establishment will be thus advantageous, I would further observe, that 
it will go far to remedy, and that unobjectionably, I conceive, any inconveniences which may 
be experienced from their separation in the inferior ranks, at least in cases wherein instant 
decision is not required, because the inconsistencies and jarring of two inferiors, subject to 
a common chief, can readily be set right ; consequently, if it be diought objectionable on 
principle to vest the subordinate revenue authorities with ihe power of deciding disputes 
touching land and rent, the jurisdiction in such cases may much more safely be trusted to 
a separate civil judge if ike court to which the decisions of the judge are appealable he the 
same authority by which the revenue administration is controlled. Thence I conclude 
that the last-mentioned authority should be united with that of the Sudder Court, for all 
districts in which the settlements are still temporary ; and if their jurisdiction as a civil 
court were confined, as I think it ought to be, to the admission of special appeals and the 
directing of new trials, and their powers in criminal cases to those exercised by our Nizamut 
Adawlut, a single court could, I imagine, supposing the district judges to be good men, 
undertake the control of the officers of both departments within an extensive and populous 
province. 


37. In the permanently settled districts the control of the police and revenue had better, 

I conceive, be kept distinct from the administration of justice, excepting in so. far as both 
belong to the Government, for in such districts the two things have little or nothing in corn- 
mon ; the functions of the revenue officer taking quite a new character, and the business of 
fke judge being extensive and difficult in proportion to the wealth of the people, the reasons 
in favour of a division of labour become strong, while the considerations on the other side 
gradually lose their force. 

38. As to the general control of the revenue administration and police, all will probably 
I'gree in thinking that it should rest with Government, or in the hands of persons acting 
immediately as its organs or confidential advisers. I am not less strongly persuaded that 
whether the sudder judges exercise revenue powers or not, it would be very advantageous 
to the country, where they may not be actually the members of Government, that they 
should act in much closer communication with it than has been usnal in Bengal ; that, in 
short, the powers of the court should either be exercised by the members of Government 
as now constituted, or that the judges should be considered as a committee of the council. 

39- I have already noticed how little the practice of Lord Cornwallis justifies the 
arrangements in defence of which his authority is usually cited ; nor is the principle of sepa- 
rating the judicial from the political power justified by the constitution of our own country, 
still lesB by die system adopted in the colonies. It is plain indeed, that if the court of final 
jurisdiction act in ignorance of the general views of the Executive Government of the coun- 
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being publicly discussed, its principles and views can only be fully known to the members 
of it or to those communicating confidentially with them, and having full access to die 
records- hence alone a sufficient reason for maintaining a close connexion between the 
Sadder Court and the Government, even though the practice of places differently circum- 
stanced were, which it is not, opposed to the union. Nor is the matter one of theory only; 
several instances have occurred in which the Sudder Court of this Presidency have from tlio 
above cause been opposed to Government; and in all such cases of opposition the result 
must be less of due weight and authority to one or other, and probably loss of influence to 
both : further, the Sudder Court has a number of duties which do not ordinarily belong to 
judicial tribunals, to the effectual performance of which the most intimate union with Go- 
vernment would greatly conduce; and even in the decision of cases of the most common 
occurrence, the want of due information as to the designs of Government in regard to pri- 
vate rights will not unfrequently lead into error; but the great and radical evils of such an 
vrmernwm m imperio throw into the shade all minor inconveniences. The reasons assigned 
for the great change effected here in 1801 and 1805 are altogether insufficient to justify it, 
The real enuse, want of leisure, could easily have been obviated by other means, and it 
would, 1 think, be a great improvement to revert to the system of 1793, with the modifi- 
cations rendered necessary by the extent of our dominion ; in other words, whether the 
authorities of revenue and judicial control be united or be kept distinct, the Sudder Court 
should be the chief judicial board or committee under Government It should, I think, 
report nil decrees before they are issued, and all sentences of death and perpetual imprison- 
ment, their decision being, however, conclusive as to die facts ; and its English correspon- 
dence, on all points of general interest, should be sent up to Government. 

40. At present the court is under no adequate control: it is, in fact, more independent of 
control than the Government, the judges not being responsible for the consequences of their 
acts, however politically mischievous, not being touched by public opinion, nor in civil matters 
subject to superior authority. The appeal to England is practically nugatory as a security 
to good government, and the court is much less useful to the home authorities as a check 
upon misgovernment than the board ; but by accounting more fully to Government*, it 
would, through its reports, serve every purpose of that kind much more effectually than It 
now does, and at the same time it would be subject to what all judges should be subject, 
— some efficient check to maladministration. The establishment of a court so entirely free 
from check is indeed an unexampled tyranny ; and their duties are such, that unless we 
suppose them entirely exempt from the love of ease, passion, and prejudice, we must be 
satisfied of the necessity of their being controlled in order to prevent injustice, and still more 
the denial of justice to the people. 

41. Al Madras, and still more at Bombay, the comparatively limited extent of general 
business which falls upon the Government enables it doubtless to exercise a closer control 
than is here possible over tho acts of the court: and that control may be very efficient, though 
not sanctioned by strict law. The effect too of a ryotwar settlement, annually revised, 
obviously is to take from the civil courts the largest share of the functions that would other- 
wise belong to them; for, directly or indirectly, the revenue officers in making such settle- 
ments must settle or prevent disputes, which with us occupy by far the largest share of our 
civil files. Still it is in nature that the judges, or some of them, should gradually aim at an 
independence of the Government, which, however excellent in a free country, where it is 
accompanied by dependence on public opinion, must, under the present circumstances of 
India, lead to much mischief ; and lam satisfied therefore of the expediency of bringing 
sudder judges al all the presidencies into the position of a subordinate board or committee 
of the Government, the members of Government, where their other avocations permit, 
taking a share in the business. It does not occur to me that if the proper functions of all 
classes be kept distinctly in view any serious difficulty will be found to oppose the adoption 
of such an arrangement. The main business of the court of ultimate appeal, as of the 
revenue controlling authority, is to maintain just general principles, and to see that the acts 
and orders of the subordinate tribunals are not on the lace of them repugnant to justice or 
sound policy. With questions of fact, not of general application, but relating merely to the 
accidents of individual cases, they can have little to do; and of course the Government must, 
in regard to such questions, rely implicitly upon the report of its sudder judges and com- 
missioners. lienee to discharge its part will require no laborious exertion ; whereas now, 
with u strange mixture of distrust and confidence, it labours uselessly on many trifling 
details, and leaves many of the weightier matters of civil administration unheeded or uncon- 
trolled. In the revenue department it is not necessary to define very accurately the powers 
to be vested in the controlling authority. Even when separate, it will generally act in 
immediate communication with the Government, and the extent of its independent powers 
must in some degree depend upon the leisure which the members of the Government may 
have or make from other avocations. It is assuredly most desirable that those who are 
mainly responsible for the good order and prosperity of the country should devote much of 
their time and attention to its internal administration both in the judicial and revenue 
departments, which, though less pressing, is certainly not less important titan many matters 
that now in a great measure throw into the background questions affecting most nearly the 
improvement and happiness of the people. 

42. There 


* I will not now stop to inquire how far these remarks would apply to a court holding its proceedings 
iuEnglist, having English pleadora and an English audience, with reporters for the English journals. 
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42. There is an important question discussed in the recent letter from the Court of Direc- ~ 

tors on which I shall now briefly touch, though the ability with which the matter is there III. 

handled loaves little room for further argument I cannot however omit tire opportunity of 

remarking, that the observations which 1 have been compelled to make during a service of (13.) Minute of 
more than 13 years in the situation of territorial secretary, have led to a decided conviction, Holt Mackenzie, 
that the public interests would be essentially promoted by substituting universally single n 
commissioners for collective boards in the superintendence of the officers employed in the 1 Uctober 10,5 * 
civil administration of the country. 

43. Of the Boards of which I have had experience the business has generally been done, 
when well done, by a single officer, sometimes the secretary, sometimes a member. Occasion- 
ally the leading member has derived great advantage from the aid of the secretary, but I 
remember no instance in which the conduct of business has appeared to be improved by the 
concurrence of two members. There are several reasons, I think, why the case should be 
so. We are apt to be misled by the notion that numbers are couducive to deliberation, and 
it was not long ngo argued that our western Board was useless as a deliberative body, 
because the members did not meet to transact business together; now, if by deliberation 
were meant personal consult, the assertion was of course n mere truism ; but the same thing 
might in effect have been prediact.ed of that board when all the members were at the same 
place, and of all the other Boards in respect to all the most important questions decided by 
them. They did not, they do not, meet to discuss matters involving an extensive range of 
research, or the consideration of complicated interests. The main purpose of their regular 
meetings, and these the Mofussil Boards rarely held even when at the sudder stadon, was 
to settle numerous trifling points of detail, in which all having concurrent jurisdiction, all 
were required to take a part, or rather perhaps I should say, to sanction the proposals of 
their secretary in regard to such points. The necessity of meeting for such a purpose may 
well be quesdoned, especially considering the charge which Government incurs on account 
of every hour of the official time of such higher paid functionaries. Sometimes, no doubt, 
they would thus adjust differences of opinion on more important points. But this I regard 
not only ilot as an useful, but as a positively mischievous consequence of personal commu- 
nication, since in a multitude of cases it implies a compromise inconsistent with the truth; 
in others it gives the preponderance to the worst cause, there being in the countiy unfor- 
tunately little to enlist any active passion on the side of right ; and if it sometimes may have 
saved Government from trouble, and secured an appearance of pence, the advantage must 
often have been purchased at the expense ef the people, and the apparent unanimity must 
always have been likely to be followed by actual discord. Men of sense and candour and 
temper, with a due respect for each other, will readily adjust all differences of opinion that 
ought to be adjusted, whatever may be their mode of communication (the danger is that 
they will yield too much to deference and affection), and the indolent, the prejudiced, and 
the passionate (the risk of their being employed is of course increased by numbers) will not 
I fear, be found more useful when forced into personal collision. Moreover, deliberation 
and debate are very different things ; for the useful application of the latter to public busi- 
ness, there is not, I conceive, any place in this country ; everywhere its use is rather to 
enforce an attention to the public sentiment than to promote the cause of truth, and deli- 
beration must depend chiefly on the workings of individual minds. I do not mean altogether 
to deny the advantage of oral discussion, but both theory and experience induce me to rate 
it low in the case of Boards, and in every other respect is seems to me that the members 
composing them are likely to deliberate to better purpose when acting separately than 
when thrown together. The materials of thinking (I mean facts) are to he supplied by the 
local officers, still more by the people. If closed to them the public officers must become 
the sanctuaries of error and ignorance, where names will usurp the place of things, and 
infinite mischief and misery may prevail while all is apparently smooth and prosperous ; and 
it is precisely the class of facts which it most behoves the Government and the authorities 
of general control to know that in this country is most likely to be kept back from a body 
of which the members wanting individual power cannot inspire individual confidence. Under 
any circumstances, indeed, I should think that facts must be best gathered with a system 
ol unity. To congregate officers is like hunting in couples ; for wc thus require all to have 
the same information, or we subject the opinions of the well-informed to the judgment of 
those who arc without knowledge ; and in proportion as members of Boards are required 
to act together, the field of each must be enlarged, and the chance of their discovering the 
truth must be diminished. This objection applies of course with peculiar force to the 
authorities that are placed immediately above the collectors and magistrates; but it may 
also be justly urged in regard to those whose function is that merely of general control, at 
least at this presidency ; for it is scarcely possible that any single man or body ol men can 
toaster the questions that must arise, in a Court or Board controlling the judicial and 
revenue affairs of the countries between Chittagong and the western extremity of the Delhi 
territory; and at Madras and Bombay, though the limits be comparatively narrow, and 
I would chiefly lay stress on the necessity of having separate commissioners of revenue and 
police, the chances are greatly against the same man's having such correct or complete notions 
of matters in the Northern Circars and in Malabar, or of the state of things in Guzerat and 
Darwar, ns it is desirable that suflder judges and commissioners should possess, to say 
nothing of the number of individual cases. 

44. I need scarcely observe how much is lost in the quantum of work done by employing 
collective bodies. Not only will two or three when tied together not do twice or thrice the 
work of an individual acting singly, but it is almost certain that the fruits of their united 
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labours will fall short of what each could have himself produced. In such a case, two and 

III. two certainly do not make four. 

45. If our Boar d failed when the members were allowed to act separately, it was not 

Calcutta Civil because they consulted too little, but because they were compelled to consult too much; 

FinancoCommitteo. f roni t ]j e insufficiency of the powers which they were authorized to exercise singly. 

4G. It is supposed probably that a collective body is able to exert a more rigorous con- 
trol, and with less of personal feeling than an individual ; I do not think that experience 
justifies the notion, on the contrary, where single officers have been employed, there has 
been, I think, not only moro energy, care, and consideration on the part of the controlling 
authority, but more ready obedience and hearty co-operation in the subordinates. The 
former indeed must, in such a case, feel the responsibility attaching to him in a degree that 
can never be looked for in collective bodies. He will pursue his plans without being com- 
pelled to mutilate them in order to meet the scruples of less informed colleagues, or to 
neglect them in attending to foreign matter. In differing from his subordinates, a single 
functionary will ordinarily be careful, as far as his judgment goes, to have the right side of 
the question. He will convey the expression of his dissent in terms the least likely to 
offend, because, acting singly, he will always be alive to the probability of offence. In 
proportion to the interest which he takes in the successful administration of the affairs 
intrusted to him (and on this score the individual with undivided praise and blame has 
infinitely the advantage) he will exert himself to guide and aid and conciliate those who 
have to "execute his orders. He will thus have every inducement to make the most of good 
men, without any countervailing motive for sheltering the bad. He will understand clearly, 
and therefore state his views distinctly, free from the doubts that beset the half measures 
into which collective bodies are always more or less liable to slide. What he does will be 
his own without any opening for counteraction, excepting by a distinct reference to superior 
authority; whereas in a collective body the effioient member is often considered by those 
under him, sometimes by his colleagues, as an usurper of powers which he is not entitled, or 
at least not required, to exercise ; and the discipline of their subordinates is sacrificed, even 
when there is no play of jealousy and intrigue, because they oppose the energy of individual 
excitement, to the comparatively languid interest with which the common concerns of a 
co-operation are usually regarded. 

47. It is also, I imagine, supposed that as the controlling authority must have the power 
of overruling decisions of the executive officers, it is therefore necessary to provide a plurality 
of voices. In this, I think, there is not a little fallacy. If, indeed, we put inferior to control 
superior men, it is not easy to say what principle can fitly apply ; but on the opposite, and 
only rational supposition, there seems to bo no good reason for refusing to the voice of a 
single commissioner that preponderance which ought to belong to his station ; with a con- 
trary plan, we, in fact, place superiors and inferiors nearly on a footing. It is the number, 
not authority, that decides. Further, I should say, that the judgments of superiors which 
confirm decisions of their subordinates are by no means those most entitled to respect. If 
the latter put their case tolerably well, it is an even chance that the concurrence of the 
former will be gained without his having really employed any mental exertion; deference, 
indolence, and the love of peace will constantly carry the day, if furnished only with a 
plausible pretext; whereas, when one differs from another, it is almost certain that the 
grounds on which the notions of both rest will be sifted, and it is probable that the ultimate 
decision will bo the result of a fair view of both sides of the question. 

48. In their judicial proceedings, which must often be very important, the members of 
the boards have always, I believe, acted singly ; and the requisition of two voices to alter 
or annul the decision of an inferior, of which I have thus endeavoured to show the error, has 
formed consequently the only ground of connection between them. 

49. But then it is urged, that the power of the directing and controlling boards is too 
groat to be trusted to single men. Now to this answer, that with collective bodies it con- 
stantly happens that the real power belongs to one individual ; and this be exercises without 
tho check of individual responsibility. Need I say more in proof that the system which is 
preferred, as a security against misconduct, is in fact most open to abuse. Is it not certain 
that all corporate bodies, and that just in proportion to their numbers, are liable to impu- 
tations, which in the case of individuals would overwhelm the guilty with disgrace? It 
must also be recollected that, especially in our sendee, the check of the controlling and the 
subordinate authority is mutual. Both lmve the privilege anti the duty of accounting for 
their acts, and assuredly it is executive officers who best possess the means of exposing error, 
when it does occur, to their common superior. 

50. Further, let it be observed, that in regard to police and revenue affairs, where there 
is most room for discretionary power, and consequently error, the system I have advocated 
of a triple gradation of functions, the executive, the directing, and the controlling, con- 
stitutes, in fact, for each district a Board of three members, not, it is true, of equal rank 
and authority, but not the less qualified perhaps on that account really to discuss and 
deliberate, nor the less likely to promote the cause of truth and justice, 

51. I confess, therefore, that I am strongly persuaded that Government would gain 
greatly if it substituted for the collective Boards and Courts commissioners acting immedi- 
ately as its confidential advisers, whether with or without the intervention of secretaries; 
and unless the opposite opinion is clearly the right one, considerations of economy ought 
surely to predominate in favour of the view I maintain. Not only will fewer member 3 
suffice, but the secretariat and other staff (if I may use the term) which is usually attached 
to boards and collective courts may be considerably diminished. 
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very important) the secretary lias, I believe, little or no concern : and as to the English cor- 

respondent*, I see no reason to think that a member of a Board or Commissioner ought to Ill- 

experience any difficulty in managing his office, as the secretaries to Government dor with 

the aid of uncovenanted writers. I suppose of course that he is duly qualified, and has time f 13 -) Minute 

to discharge the duties that belong to him: because of the value of a secretary, if a man of Holt Mackenzio > 

superior talent, in a board, or with a commissioner overworked, or otherwise incompetent, . n ,^ aq- 

there can be no question. Of course single Commissioners as well as Boards may have 1 uct0Uer 1HdU- 

covenanted assistants attached to them, and they probably would make better use of them, 

and afford them better instruction. The same observations will apply, with little change, to 

the Sudder Court. The measures necessary to preserve consistency of proceeding, which 

are equally necessary under the present plan, that renders final the judgment of one man 

when lie concurs with the court below, may easily be arranged ; and it must always be 

recollected that consistency and uniformity are very different things. 

53. On the whole, looking in the revenue and police departments to what is wanted for 
the purposes of local administration, direction mid control, and proposing to have in the 
judicial department courts original, appellate and corrective, the following is the outline of 
the offices I should like to sec established. The number of each class of offices must of 
course depend on the extent and nature of the country to be governed, and the number and 
character of the people. 

First For police and revenue, each village or parish to have its police and revenue officer, 
being the head man, howsoever denominated ; or where the village system has been broken 
down, some person selected by, or appointed in conformity to the wishes of the people. He 
will of course be a native. In great zemindaries, those especially that are permanently 
settled, he may or may not be the person employed to collect the rents of the zemindar ; 
but all business connected with the Government revenue should certainly be in his hands. 

54. The same for each muhullah or minor division of cities and towns. 

55. Each pergunnah or other convenient aggregate of villages, each considerable town, 
and, where necessary, the larger sections to the principal cities, to have similarly a magistrate 
and collector, to whom of course the former should be subordinate in all matters relating to 
police and public revenue. In the selection of men for this post also (they likewise will, with 
rare exceptions, be natives) every possible means should be taken to ascertain and follow the 
wishes of the people. For each large city and the adjoining pergvmnalis for each district or 
section of a district, according to the density and other circumstances of the population, an 
European magistrate and collector, with sub-collectors and magistrates for particular tracts 
requiring sub-division, and deputies in places where the detail business of the sudder station 
is peculiarly heavy. 

56. For each circle of districts, a commissioner of revenue and police. 

Secondly, For the administration of civil and criminal justice. 

57. In each circle of pergunnahs (the extent to vary according to the wealth and number 
of the people), a native judge. 

58. Iu each district an European judge, with several native judges : and thirdly, for the 
joint control of both departments, sudder judges and commissioners. 

59. The last-mentioned functions I propose to have united only in districts not perma- 
nently settled. The control of the revenue and police in permanently settled districts 
ought to l'est with the Government and its secretaries ; but until Bengal be put under : 
distinct government, we must, I think, allow one third commissioner of revenue and police 
or add to the secretariat ; and for the salt and opium and miscellaneous branches of revenue 
1 would have a distinct commissioner resident at the presidency. 

60. To the above establishment of paid officers I would gradually add juries, by which 
word I would be understood to mean, anybody selected indifferently from the respectable 
inhabitants of the district or place where the cause is tried, to arbitrate*, advise or decide, 
without reference to the particular number employed, or the precise nature of their 
functions. 

61. It seems to me quite impossible, that we should by any other means attain the know- 
ledge of facts necessary to anything like a prompt and pure administration of justice. 

Greatly as our system may be improved, by the more liberal admission of natives to offices 
of trust and emolument, it seems to bo certain that the officers appointed by us will, for 
a long time to come, be far too great strangers to the mass of the community, to be much 
influenced by public opiuion. Though it may possibly in some places be found imprac- 
ticable to have a larger infusion of popular principle, they will ordinarily be put over the 
people as arbitrarily ns ourselves, and the means of controlling and correcting their abuse 
of power must be proportionately defective. 

62. In the zillali courts had we angels instead of men for judges, those tribunals, if 
required to try matters of fact in the cases coming before them, will still be, as they noto- 
riously are, inefficient. We may establish new courts, we may exact new laws, we may 
multiply or simplify forms, and our officers may, as many with a generous ardour do, waste 
their strength and sacrifice their lives by labours, to which the toil of a galley-slave is ease; 

but 


* The Bombay Regulation seems very wisely to have left the question of the powers of juries 
undefined, Different districts will require very different measures, and though independent juries 
must bo the growth of time, the institution will not therefore he useless in its immature stages. 
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but nnv thins like complete success must be unattainable "'bile the people stand aloof or 
are neglected, Lire is too short for the formal investigation of all the points of which the 
knowledge maybe essential to the just decision of the simplest cases and if we conclude 
lint all attempts to train the co-operation of the people will lad, the inference seems to be 
inevitable-, that no rational hope can be entertained of administering ci vil justice. I trust, 
however it will be found that there is no sufficient ground lor so unhappy a conclusion ; 
where the experiment has been tried und fulled, it seems to have been so tried as to make 
failure certain. The pt.nclmycis have been left to all their native irregularity and ineffici- 
ency • thev have been regarded as substitutes for, not. ns aids to, the regularly trained 
iudKis- they have beeu kept distinct from and almost placed in opposition to the tribunal 
of the’ British officer, instead of boing controlled und directed and supported. The se- 
lection of the members Bcems, in many cases, to have been made in a manner entirely 
vicious In still more numerous instances, liavo the preliminary inquiries, through which 
alone the varieties of local circumstances could be provided for, been wholly neglected; 
for in this, as in other matters, we are too apt to reason as if the people of India had breu 
cast in one mould, mid to act as if they were machines, with no affections to enlist or 
passions to gratify, merely because they are patient and submissive. They have been 
denied assistance no less than instruction ; they have been expected to attain excellence, 
not by the slow process of self-instruction, through which nations everywhere learn wisdom, 
but at once, and at our bidding; and they have been said to fail .when, on the face of all 
these and other disadvantages, they have not commanded a preference over high paid and 
powerful, and favoured courts. They have, I imagine, had to contend every where with the 
hostility of our native officers, to whose domination nny such tribunals, once fairly esta- 
blished', would oppose a powerful clicck ; hut through whom, unfortunately, our functionaries 
are generally compelled to learn almost all they know, and to execute all they order, in this 
as in oilier branches of their business. 

G3. From any general scheme suddenly introduced I should hope for little good. A Regu- 
lation of Government may destroy, but it never can create, or even maintain, such an 
institution. It must arise out of the people themselves, encouraged and aided by the 
European officers who govern, or ought to govern, the districts. It cannot of course be 
expected that all of these should be qualified for such a duty ; and that any of them may be 
fully qualified, it seems to be essentially necessary that they should have a much more 
accurate knowledge than is generally possessed of the people under their authority. They 
will then he able to discover the real nature of the materials with which they have to work, 
ami it is therefore, I should say (paradoxical as it may appear), that the best chance of 
freedom for the people of India (1 mean of course that measure of civil liberty which limy 
cou-ist with political subjection to a free nation} will be attained by sacrificing many of 
the forms, and by abandoning, in regard to the higher offices of control, the system of 
divided authority, which have hitherto been relied upon as securities for good government. 
Of the other presidencies, I cannot of course speak : of many parts of the country under 
this presidency I must speak cloubtingly. 1 should expect that in most of the districts of 
our Western Provinces there will be found a great number of men in whom the community 
will confide infinitely more than they do in any of the natives we arbitrarily put over them, 
who, with suitable encouragement and respect, may be made to render us invaluable aid in 
the administration of the details of government ; and who, if not always able to decide 
accurately themselves, will at least afford, by their co-operation, a great security for the 
attainment of just and satisfactory decisions. 

64. There must not of course be any attempt suddenly to introduce what we desire to 
establish every where, or in many places at once. If in a hundred years the object be 
attained, there will be abundant glory for our country. Nor must we think of tying the 
people down too strictly by forms: much must be left to the discretion of judicial 
functionaries, with the general understanding, that, us their leading principle, they arc to 
study and follow the wishes of the people. 

6.». Even in Calcutta, I suspect, if we wish the jury" scheme success, the judges must 
he content at first to proceed in a way which it may startle lawyers to mention. They 
should select and invite respectable natives to sit with them as assessors, to aid their 
decisions in matters of fact. From the absolute denial of any share in the administration of 
justice to the concession of independent authority is loo great a stride. Still more prepa- 
ration will be necessary in the interior, if we desire the people to assist us either in framing 
or niliiiiiiistering the laws; and we must particularly guard against the error of regarding 
puiiclmyets or native juries ns a substitute for courts. Into this error many seem to have 
hdli n ; one party extravagantly maintaining the excellence of tribunals, which were but the 
shifts id a yini-barbarous people, under the neglect of equally barbarous governors; 
another rejecting them ns utterly worthless, because beset with the defects inseparable from 
such n st.uo ol things; both regarding them in tho position of entire separation from our 
Judges, European mill native. Nor has it been less common for ns to look merely to the 
present hour, forgetting the necessarily slow progress which almost all useful institution?, 
mu especially popular institutions, connected with civil government, lmve made to perfection : 
niul not cihserviiig the manifest superiority of every scheme which has a constant tendency 
towards improvement, by sowing the seeds of it in the soil of the country, ovor nny plan, 
the excellence ul which depends exclusively on individual character. At present, on the 
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departure of a good judge, or collector, nothing remains but the few decisions or orders ho 

may have passed in particular oases; and even these his successor may indirectly nullify, IIJ, 

A bad man restores the reign of chaos : for the omlah are the only class that derive practical — 

instruction from the example of their chief, and those, besides that they are often as great (IU,) Minute of 
strangers ns ourselves, are too feeble to oppose, even if they desire it, any barrier to misrule • H°h Muckonsoe, 
and the evil may be very great before it win snow itself to superior authority in a tangible 
shape. On the other hand, with a more popular system, (I need not stop to observe how 1 Octobor 183a 
much facility to the discovery of misgovernment would be found in the existence of popular 
institutions), there might be planted in the community, by the wisdom of one man, institu- 
tions, and rules, and habits, and mode of conduct, which would survive through generations, 
which the misrule of no individual could altogether destroy, and which would at once revive 
under the influence of a kindred spirit. 

06. If it be objected to our plans, that they involve much change, I can only say, admit- 
ting the expediency of making all alterations gradually, that here at least great changes 
appear to bo indispensably necessary, nay unavoidable. Every where indeed, the causes of 
change are at work ; and the real question is, not how things can be made stationary, but 
how mischievous, or mischievously sudden, changes are to be avoided. In arguing for 
ohange, too, 1 would not rest upon the existence of slight evils, such as must every where 
prevail, nor upon any vain hope of suddon improvement, such as is no where likely to be 
realized. But it appears to me that the existing evils are very great ; that many of them 
may be traced immediately to the system of government; and that that system contains 
within itself no elements of improvement, but is calculated to perpetuate and aggravate 
the mischiefs of a foreign and military domination. If not hated by the people, we are at 
least without the slightest hold on their affections : from Benares upwards the fact appears 
to be generally admitted, and within those limits lies almost all the military part of our 
population. This seems, it may be proper to remark, to have no connection with the 
permanency of the settlement, on which the very few who were interested never probably 
relied, and of which the great body of the landowners never heard ; of some thousand 
petitions which I received when in the Western Provinces, (at Bareily alone I had 500 
in a few days,) and of many tens of thousands of petitioners whom I saw and talked with, 
not one touched upon the point. Nor is it, conceive, to be accounted for by ihe mere 
circumstance of our being foreign conquerors. On this side of India at least die number 
of those who can ever have regarded us as conquerors is very small. The great body of the 
people had for centuries been accustomed to the dominion of foreigners, and the feeling 
evinces itself in a manner to show that, generally speaking, it is the system rather than the 
individuals who conducted it, that is the object of aversion; still less, 1 fear, can we flutter 
ourselves that, as seems sometimes to be thought, our unpopularity is only of such extent 
and kind as might naturally be expected to follow the. administration of impartial laws in 
a country where various classes had been accustomed to domineer over their fellows. 

67. Without denying that some of the dislike under which we labour is inseparable from 
the position we hold, much must, I conceive, be charged to measures and arrangements by 
no means necessary of adoption. Nothing can be more striking than the scorn with which 
the people have been practically treated at the hands of even those who are actuated by 
the most benevolent motives ; for, since the world began, there is probably no example of 
a government carrying the principle of absolutism so completely through the civil adminis- 
tration of a country, if that can be called civil which is in its spirit so purely military ; nay, 
which sets the people aside in the management of their own concerns. much more than the 
sepahee in the government of the army. The principle pervades every act, from the highest 
exercise of legislative power to the appointment or the meanest public officer. But of all 
the consequences of our errors I would attach most importance to their effects on the village 
associations, which form the great bond of society throughout so large a part of India, but 
which have been greatly misunderstood and disturbed. These institutions seem to afford 
one of the most important of all the instruments we could use to insure the good govern- 
ment of the country and the comfort of individuals. Without them, or some substitute 
similarly resting on popular principle, we must, I fear, have a miserable and disunited 
people, whom it is scarcely possible to govern otherwise than as the slaves of our native 
servants; whereas with them, these men might, I conceive, be made, really servants of the 
public; at the same time that our judges and magistrates would assume their proper station 
as governors, according to their several degrees, in all they ought to govern, and would 
leave It the people to transact, with their protection, support and control, the innumerable 
concerns of civil life, which they alone can tolerably administer. One cannot too often 
recur to the principles which ought to restrain us from the error into which we constantly 
fall of doing too much, both legislatively and executively, under a government which excludes 
the idea of political freedom. The best chance for anything like civil liberty is to be found 
in narrowing the sphere of its interference, and extending that of popular tribunals ; absolute 
power may thus be made consistent with much civil liberty, and this in large and divided 
nations with no risk of political disturbance: but laws arbitrarily imposed by a despotic 
government can have comparatively little effect in checking the abuse of power, except as 
they restrict the occasions of its being" exercised; and it seems to be vain to think that we 
can by any legislative provision secure the community from extortion and vexation, if we 
once allow, or require the government officers to interfere perpetually ou tlie minute details 
ol the people's business. We have unfortunately acted on an opposite principle, interfering 
in almost every thing, neglecting popular institutions where they exist, and never attempting 
to create them where wanting. We have trusted to laws as a check upon subordinate 
(445.) p ri 
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officers which have operated almost exclusively as shackles upon the controlling authorities, 
or occasions or fraud to the few among the community who knew of them. 

68 No time should be lost in correcting this error : we should especially use every 
endeavour to revive and maintain the system of village or parish government, (to prevent 
abuse by the head men, when placed on a proper footing, will not apparently be difficult,) 
and wc should gradually extend the principle by the use of other local associations of a 
wider sphere and higher function. We may thus, with a true economy, infinitely facilitate 
the administration of affairs, prove ourselves great benefactors to the country, and possibly 
with moderation in our taxes, secure the attachment of the people, and so remove one great 
cause of our military expenditure. . 

69. In using the words “ moderation in our taxes,” I must explain, that where the contract 
system prevails, the mere lightness of the Government demand will go for little towards 
securing attachment, or producing happiness, unless we protect the great body of the com- 
munity from our revenue officers and engagers, and from our police. In several districts are 
to be found combined the most extravagant sacrifices of the public revenue with most glaring 
violations of private rights. From our unhappy ignorance, and the influence of corruption, it 
frequently happens, that where the Government dues have been most extensively relinquished 
there the body of tho people are mo3t oppressed and wretched. Nor, though exaction is under 
our own, as under all native governments, the grand evil to be cured, must we confine our 
views to that object: our own system of law and the mode of its administration requires to 
be carefully revised, with a full advertence to the feelings and circumstances of the people, 
and every possible means should be taken of ascertaining what they desire, and feel and 
think, before laws are passed affecting their interests. From the want of sucli precautions, 
and from loo much and too hasty legislation, several of our laws, which are in appearance 
calculated to secure the rights of the people, have, in their application, without due know- 
ledge, to countries of vast extent, and to persons standing in a great variety of social relations, 
been perverted to the destruction of their dearest properties and privileges ; the mischief of 
a bad law going infinitely beyond the tyranny of individuals, the worst of whom are likely 
to be in some degree checked by shame, or remorse or fear. 

70. If indeed 1 were required to give an opinion as to the practical influence of our code 
iu the Western Provinces (the effect of our administration is a very different question), I should 
say, that just in proportion as it has been enforced, have the people suffered. Of the Ceded 
Districts, those within or immediately adjoining the jurisdiction of the Benares Provincial 
Court, have been most cruelly outraged. As we proceed further to the west, we find fewer 
symptoms of the operation of our code, and the people better secured in their rights and 
properties ; and iu the Delhi territory, though the people have, I suspect, often been in many 
cases over-taxed, and though, when wc acquired the country, their habits were particularly 
lawless, the state of tilings seemed to me to be far more satisfactory than in any of our Regu- 
lation districts. The cause appeared to be, that the administration had been conducted in 
a much more popular spirit than had prevailed elsewhere, and this just in proportion to the 
apparent arbitrariness of the power exercised by the European functionaries. The institu- 
tions of the people had not been destroyed, their properties had not been forcibly alienated, 
their natural leaders had not been slighted ; they had been really ruled by British officers, 
and the native officers, if corrupt and oppressive, had no mysterious legal provisions to 
facilitate or shelter their mal-practices. The natural leaders of the country had been known, 
and encouraged to make themselves known ; they had been cared for and heard, even when 
subjected to excessive assessments ; there had been no robbery or confiscation under laws and 
processes which they could not read, and which reading they could not understand. In one 
word, they Imd in a great degree governed themselves j the power of the European officers, 
though arbitrary, not being exerted in a spirit of meddling and minute interference. Accord- 
ingly, throughout the Delhi territory t]ie petitions of the people referred to matters wherein, 
if injured, redress, by a simple order of government, could be afforded ; over-assessment 
might be abated; the head man’s allowance, arbitrarily withheld, might be granted; unjust 
resumptions might be relinquished; the means of irrigation might be improved or secured; 
the burthen and annoyance of strange watchmen might be abated. But on this side the 
Jumma quite a different state of things presents itself; for there the omiah are compara- 
tively everything, the English gentlemen little, the people nothing. Regulations are enforced 
and forms observed, but no one can say with what practical result. The real is constantly 
quite opposite to the apparent result; many thousand villages were alienated under all the 
modes of fraud and folly set forth in the 1st Regulation of 1821 ; and large communities sold, 
as if they had been cattle, for the default of their directors; no one, from government down- 
wards, being able to say precisely wliat was sold. A strange, arbitrary, and unreasonable 
force being given to the mere record at settlements, made in confessed ignorance, the revenue 
authorities held themselves bound by their own acts to maintain men of straw and paper'ns 
renters, while the courts frequently refused to interfere, on the ground, that unless possession 
were disturbed there was no judicial cognizance; though exclusion from the Government 
engagement might rob the possessor of all the profits that gives land a money value. 
Instead of taking the people as they existed, we forced them into all incongruous posi- 
tions to meet inapplicable Jaws ; and their properties were necessarily thrown into a state 
of indescribable confusion, from a system of revenue management conducted without 
judicial investigation, and of judicial decision without revenue knowledge. Every zillah, 
consequently presents a great number of wrongs, which every one sees ought to be 
redressed, but for which the most skilful regulationist can scarcely tell the injured in what 
shape they are to seek redress; and the people are bewildered amidst the various opinions 
aud principles of the public officers. We are everywhere met by people complaining of the 
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authorities set over them, and the authorities complaining of the people. The longer we have 
had the districts, the more apparently do lying and litigation prevail ; the more are morals 
vitiated; the more are rights involved in doubt; the more are the foundations of society 
shaken; the more has the work of civil government become a hopeless, thankless toil, unsatis- 
factory ns to its immediate results, hopeless as to its future efFects. With this impression of 
our past management I cannot, I confess, be very scrupulous in advocating change, though 
far from urging precipitate change; and the main principle of the change to be adopted 
clearly must be the admission of natives to a much larger share of the civil government, and 
the practical adoption of the often-avowed maxim, that the proper purpose of European 
agency is general direction, check and control, not the executive ministration of details. 

71. The Statement marked (A) will give a general idea of the manner in which I would In tll0 M g CoUec . 
propose to apply the principles above slated to this presidency ; of course it is to be received tion. 

only as a sketch, and the estimate of expense must be considered open to correction. 

72. The result may be stated as follows : 


Covenanted Officers to be employed in the Judicial and Fiscal Administration of the 
Bengal Presidency, above the Rank of Ordinary Assistants. 


Sudder Judges and Commissioners, Western Provinces 

- 3 


S. Rs. 


Sudder Judges, Lower Provinces - 

- 4 

>9 at 60,000 ■ 

-- 5,40,000 

Sudder Commissioners of Revenue, Lower Provinces 

- 2 

J 



Commissioners of Revenue and Police - 


12 

42,000 

- 5,04,000 

Judges (including Ramghur)- - 


41 

36,000 

- 14,76,000 

Collectors and Magistrates ----- 

- 

54 

30,000 

- 1,62,000 

Sub-collectors ------- 


21 

18,000 

- 3,78,000 

Deputies - - - -- -- - 


15 

12,000 

- 1,80,000 

Head-Assistants to Collectors and Magistrates 

- 

54 

8,400 

- 4,53,600 

Secretaries to Sudder Judges and Commissioners - 

- 

9 

12,000 

- 1,08,000 

Total - 


215 

. - . 

- 52,59,600 


Average - - - 24,436. 

73. Now in the places in question we at present have the undermentioned officers of 
analogous rank, exclusive of the resident at Delhi, the collector of sea customs at Calcutta, 
and his deputy, the salt agents of Tumlook and Hidgelee, the opium agents in Behar and 
Benares, the superintendant of Sulkea Golahs, the special Lakenaj commissioners, the 
commissioner in the Soonderbunds, the commercial servants and officers in the miscel- 
laneous department at the presidency; all of whom I propose we should consider 
separately. 

Judicial and Judicial Fiscal : 


5 Sudder Judges ------ Rs. 2,61,000 

5 Registrars, &c. ------- 73,200 

14 Provincial Judges - 5,04,000 

21 Commissioners ------- 8,82,000 

5 Principal Assistants ------- 1,56,000 

46 Judges and Judges and Magistrates - - - - 13,80,000 

12 Magistrates - -- -- -- - 2,20,000 

1 Judge, Magistrate and Collector - 36,000 

5 Collectors and Magistrates ----- 1,50,000 

1 Ditto for Calcutta ------- 86,000 

2 Salt Agents, Collectors and Magistrates - 72,000 

1 Salt Agent and Collector ------ 36,000 

47 Registrars - -- -- -- - 3,94,800 

10 Ditto and Joint-magistrates - 1,27,200 

I Ditto and Assistant to Judge, Magistrates and Collector 

and Magistrate ------- 12,000 

3 Sub-collectors and Joint-magistrates - - - - 58,100 

179 43,98,300 


Fiscal : 


3 Members of Sudder Board _ - - - R$. 

4 Secretaries, Sec. - - 

2 Board of Customs, Salt and Opium - - - - 

3 Secretariat - -- -- -- - 

47 Collectors in the Interior - - - - - 

1 Collector of Inland Customs and Town Duties Collection 
10 Deputy and Sub-collectors ■ 

4 Salt Agents and Collectors - 

1 Superintendant of Salt Chokees - 
8 Head Assistants ------- 


1,56,600 

91.200 
1,04,400 

54.200 
14,10,000 

31.200 
1,20,000 
1,44,000 

19.200 

67.200 

21,98,000 


262 Grand Total Rs - 65,96,300 

(445.) x 3 74. There 
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74. There thus appears to be a fair prospect of saving 47 officers and 13,36,700 rupees, 
Bunposinir the plan above sketched to be carried into effect If the resident at Delhi can 
continue°the Sudder judge and commissioner of the first division, there would be a further 
saving of Rs 60,000, but this I do not now reckon upon, thinking it likely that Government 
will make some entirely new arrangement of the political duties of that residency. 

75. I originally proposed to make an addition of about 10 per cent, to the judges and 

other higher offices, in order to provide for the contingencies of occasional pressure of busi- 
ness, absence, and sickness. But it has since occurred to me that with such a provision the 
proposed establishment could not fairly be compared with the present, which contains no 
such reserve. , , „ , . 

76. 1 may take the opportunity, however, of noticing the advantage ol having some 
supernumeraries ready to be employed in keeping down arrears of suits wherever they may 
accumulate ; the object seems to be of paramount importance in all courts with an appel- 
late* jurisdiction ; any delay in the decisions of which will always more or less operate 
to occasion embarrassment throughout the inferior tribunals, and must otherwise be mis- 
chievous in promoting vexatious litigation, and leading to useless expense on the part of 
Government, and still more by the community. 

77. It may be proper to remark, that the above arrangements will cause the average 
allowances of the officers specified, to fall somewhat short of the existing rate of those for 
which they arc substituted; and though the effect of this upon the service generally will be 
counterbalanced by reducing the number of assistants as hereinafter proposed, it is not an 
effect I was at all desirous of producing; for so long ns European officers are employed 
in the several situations specified, it is very important to continue their allowances on a 
liberal scule. With this impression, and considering it to he proper that the maximum 
salaries of the highest officers under council should equal those assigned to puisne judges of 
the King’s Courts, (if indeed these should not be Company’s servants), I have ventured to 
propose for the offices in question, 60,000 instead of Sa. Rs. 52,200 f. 

78. In the course of lime it seems that the number of officers employed may be decreased; 
but on tliis we cannot immediately speculate. We must indeed add to the above list 
a certain number of junior assistants to be attached to the commissioners and to collectors 
and magistrates: but for this the service, as it now stands, will afford more than an 
abundant supply. 

79. The civil auditor informs me that there are now 150 junior assistants and collegians, 
drawing together Rs. 6,55,200$. Of these 21, drawing Rs. 1,00,800, may be set apart os 
being required, under the. existing system, to fill a corresponding number of registrnrships 
Btatod to be at present vacant; there will remain 139 receiving Rs. 5,54,400. 

80. Now the numbor of civilians employed above the rank of junior assistants in offices 
not falling within the scope of the above schedule, is given in the statements last received 
from the civil auditor at 82, including 22 of the Commercial department and three em- 
ployed at Madras; adding this number to that of the schedule, we shall have for the aggre- 
gate of civilians actually engaged in the service, above the rank of junior assistants, 297, or 
omitting the Carnatic commission, which is soon likely to cease, 294. If we suppose nine 
gentlemen to retire annually, and, as is likely, the casualties to average seven per annum, 
there will be an annual demand of about 16 ; and a supply of junior assistants sufficient to 
meet that demand for three years, or 48, with an allowance of the same number in college, 
in all 64, would apparently suffice. The vacancies occasioned by gentlemen taking furlough 
may be expected, one year with another, to be filled by those who return : no allowance on 
that account therefore seems to be necessary ; and the strength of the service ought not 
therefore, on the above suppositions, to exceed 358. It actually consists of 473, or, excluding 
the Carnatic commissioners, 470; and the supply of junior assistants and collegians would 
apparently suffice for more than four years, besides the supernumeraries in the higher rank 
of the service. 

81. Now if we allow a moiety of the 48 assistants to receive 500, (they may after 
18 months service be very useful assistants to the collectors or sub-collectors), and the 
other half 400 rupees a month, there will be a saving under this head of Rs. 2,37,600 §. 

82. If 


• The small number of cases decided by tlio superior courts sometimes makes us overlook the 
point; whereas, in truth, an increased arrear of a single case in the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut may, 
in reality throw business back more than many hundred cases would do in the lower courts, and 
it would be well if, in the statements rendered to Government, the arrears were designated not 
only by the number of cases, but by the probable period required for their decision. 

t I lie salary of the King’s puisne judges here is Sa. Jis. 61,200. The average salary of the 
J i’y Ai^GO 1 333 UddCr C0Urt, a3 ° r ‘ eina " y constitute d, was Sa. Rs. 56,666 ; or, St. Rs. 59,216, or 

t 96 Assistants 4,60,800 

84 Collegians - 1,94,400 


§ Present charge, as above 
24 X 6,000 = 1,44,000 
24 x 4,800 = 1,15,200 
16 X 3,600 = 57,600 


Rs. 6,55,200 
5,54 400 

3,16,800 


64 Saving • . 2,37,600 
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82. If, however, the maximum of Ra. 60,000 bo adopted for the above offices, it will pro- 
bably be necessary to make a correspondent addition to the salaries of the three secretaries 
to Government and to the accountant-general; hence an additional charge of Bs. 31,200, 
leaving the ultimate saving Rs. 15,43,100. 


83. The establishment of covenanted officers would, on the 
follows: viz. 

215 Judicial and Fiscal, as above - 
20 Judicial and Fiscal officers not included in the schedule 
17 Political - -- -- -- - 

22 Commercial ------- 

20 Miscellaneous ------- 

64 Assistants and Collegians ----- 


above plan, stand as 

Rs. 52,59,600 
7,24,400 

- 5,82,200 

- 6,62,400 

- 6,12,000 

- 3,16,800 


III. 

(lo.) Minute uf 
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358 - - 81,57,400 

giving an average of Rs. 22,786 ; or excluding the Commercial department, with which we 
have no immediate concern, we have an aggregate of Rs. 74,95,000, drawn by 336 officers, 
giving an average of Rs. 22,306. 

84. It remains to consider the native establishments. 


85. I have, it will be seen, put down 421* native judges, which though perhaps some- 
alteration in the distribution may be proper, would appear to be a sufficient complement. 
The aggregate salaries will then amount to Rs. 10,52,500 per annum. 

86. The salaries now received by the moulavies, pundits, and other Sudder aumeens 
amount to Rs. 3,55,900, and the accountant informs me that in the past year the fees re- 
ceived by the moonsiffs amounted to Rs. 2,18,0(l0t, giving a total of Rs. 5,73,900 ; adding 
to this Rs. 20,685 on account of that portion which is paid in Calcutta Hicca rupees, we 
have the sum of Rs. 5,94,585 to set off against the above charge of Rs. 10,52,500. The 
excess of the latter Rs. 4,57,915 deducted from the saving above-mentioned, leaves a net 
gain from the arrangement, of Rs. 10,85,185, exclusive of the saving which will result from 
the discontinuance of the establishments belonging to the provincial courts, to the adawluts 
of the districts which are united with others, and to the registrars, which may be stated at 
about Rs. 4,10,544. 

87. In speaking of the other presidencies, I cannot of course pretend to the same pre- 
cision; I add the schedules chiefly to exhibit the plan in its general application, without 
imagining that in the details it can be otherwise than wanting many essential amendments. 

88. The following is the establishment proposed for Madras : — 

1.50.000 

2.40.000 

4.90.000 
6,00,000 
2,11,200 

72.000 

48.000 

1 . 68.000 

19,79,200 

6,000 


19,85,200 

Average - - - - Rs. 23,633. 


3 Sudder Judges and Commissioners, at Rs. 50,000 - - Rs. 


6 Controllers^ - 

- - at 

- 40,000 

14 Judges - 

* - at 

- 35,000 

20 Collectors 

at 

30,000 

11 Sub -collectors - 

at 

- 19,200 

6 Deputies 

at 

- 12,000 

4 Secretaries to Sudder 

- at 

- 12,000 

20 Head Assistants to Collectors and Magis' 


trates 

at 

- 8,400 

84 - 

- 

- 

— 


Add, for Mys 


89. At present we have, after taking credit for the reductions recently proposed to the 
Madras Government, the following establishments to do the duties for which the above 
would provide : — 

Judicial 


• In many of the districts the number of moonsiffs employed appears to be quite excessive, and 
many of them aro employed in duties which a inohurir might do as well. 

+ Several of the moonsiffs arc also cazees; the emoluments derived by them as such may betaken at 
about Rs. 35,000; and although we cannot entirely reckon upon this fund, because some of the men, 
though sufficiently capable as cazees, are not probably very good judges, and it. would not bo proper 
to adopt any principle that should give a preference to Moslems, excepting on the seoro of ability, 
it will yet, I imagine, more than suffice to cover any errors or contingencies not foreseen. 

^ Of these I suppose one to look after the affairs of whiob the charge is now confided to the 
resident at Mysore, with an addition of Rs. 6,000. 

(445.) X 4 
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Judicial and Judicial and Fiscal. 

2 Sadder Judges 

7 Provincial Judges - 

3 Sadder Registrars, &c. 

12 Judges of Districts - 

6 Assistant Judges ------ 

19 Collectors and Magistrates - 

12 Sub ditto ------- 

19 Head Assistants ----- - ■ 


3 Members of the Revenue Board * 

4 Secretary, Deputy and Assistants - 
1 Collector of Madras - 

1 Deputy - - - - 

1 Collector of Sea Customs 
1 Deputy - - - - - 

1 Assistant - 
1 Resident at Mysore f - 
13 


Rs. 98,000 
- 2,80,000 

- 46,450 

- 3,36,000 

- 1,08,000 

- 6,19,400 

- 1,72,800 

- 1,68,000 
18,28,850 

Rs. 1,47,000 

- 52,680 

- 36,482 

- 16,378 

- 33,317 

- 20,730 

- 10,250 

- 60,000 

— — 3,76,837 


103 


22,05,687 


Average - - - - Rs. 21,414. 

90. We may therefore calculate upon a saving of 19 officers, and of Rs. 2,20,487.$ 

91. The number of subordinate assistants and students appears to have been reduced 
considerably since this paper was originally written, the latest return showing only seven 
of the former and 10 of the latter. Instead therefore of a saving, it will apparently be 
necessary to allow a small increase under this head : for it seems to me, on the principles 
applied to Bengal, that we should require 24 persons of this class §, and at the rate of pay 
above specified we should have an aggregate charge of Rs. 1,18,800. Now the gentlemen 
above referred to are stated to draw Rs. 63,525 only||, and we should, on the calculation 
now submitted, have to add seven to the number, and Rs. 55,275 to the charge. 

92. The establishment of covenanted officers at Madras would then be as follows: viz. 


84 Judicial and Fiscal ------ Bs. 19,85,200 

1 Political - -- -- -- -- 28,000 

6 Commercial - - - - - 2,12,950 

12 If Miscellaneous ------ 4,05,330 

24 Assistants and Students ------ 1,18,800 


127 27,50,280 


Giving an average of about Rs. 21,655. 

93. We shall thus, I imagine, have abundant funds to meet any increase it may be 
thought necessary to make in the allowances of the native judges. 

94. For Bombay**, looking to the population, the extent and the revenue of the country, 
it appears to me that the following establishment would be appropriate : — 

Two 


• This supposes the maximum salary of Rs. 49,000 to be given to all. 
t i ( , 8U l ) P 03C tills residency to be put on the same footing with tlie others. 

t dns appear inconsiderable, it will be recollected that when the scheme was first proposed 
tuc Committee had not entered on the revision which led to the reductions recently resolved upon. 
§ 9 X 6,000 = 54,000 
9 X 4,800 = 43,200 
6 X 3,600 = 21,600 


The above rates, exceeding those 
|| 7 Assistants 
10 Collegians 


established, may require to be reconsidered. 

- 27,240 

- 36,285 


ofVSffi 1 ""” ll " *“ r,ll ‘ ri “ t0 am# and lha accountant-general to get the maximum 

““ “ a«™ltu of the count,, increases ; and ahould the 
iZd™BoX?S 2 8 v b »»? J 1 ' >“»he4 O' rathe, consolidated with the Sudder, and the 
Son of ZSiT Sit ‘ and Calcutta, ho placed ear* under a single jmlgc, the 
j g to tlie Sudder or presiding Court of Appeal will probably be necessary. 
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2 Sadder judges and commissioners, at 45,000 - 

3 Controllers, at 35,000 - 

7 Judges, at 32,500 - - - 

9 Collectors and magistrates, at 28,000 
6 Sub-collectors and magistrates, at 19,200 
2 Sudder secretaries, at 12,000 - 

9 Head-assistants, at 8,400 
1 Judge, magistrate, and collector, at 32,500 


90.000 

1.05.000 
2,27,500 

2.52.000 
1,15,200 

24.000 
75,600 
32,500 


III. 

(13.) Minute of 
Holt Mackenzie, 
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39 9,21,800 


Average, 23,636. 

95. According to Mr. Bax’s plan, 40 officers above the rank of assistant would be 
employed in the situations in question, (exclusive of the revenue survey,) at a charge of 
rupees 9,86,000. The assistants specified in his schedule amount to 33, drawing rupees 
1,85,000, or on an average about 5,600. It seems to me to be very important to limit the 
number of assistants and other subordinate covenanted civil servants as much as possible ; 
for every such servant employed in duties which a native could do as well, beyond what 
are required to be so trained for higher duties, is the occasion of needless expense, and by 
lowering the average of emoluments, in a certain measure degrades the service. I should 
think that 15 or 16 assistants and students might suffice for Bombay ; and if we allow 
them to draw the same average as in Bengal and Madras, we shall have, on this account, 
a charge of 79,200 rupees*. 

96. The Bombay service will then stand as follows : — 

39 Judicial and fiscal - - 9,21,800 

7 Political - - - 1,00,000 

3 Commercial ... - 87,599 

12 Miscellaneous - - 3,33,342 

16 Assistants and students - - 79,200 


77 15,21,941 

Average 19,765. 

97. By the latest statement I have seen, the Bombay civil service appears to consist of 
124 persons, drawing an aggregate of rupees 17,42,448, or an average of about rupees 
14,052. 

98. The arrangement therefore above suggested, while it produces a considerable saving 
of expense, would ultimately prove beneficial to the individuals composing the service. 

99. The immediate effect, however, at all the presidencies, is to render a number of 
officers supernumerary ■[, and it seems to be desirable that the attention of the home autho- 
rities should be early directed to the subject ; for to all the presidencies, they seem to be 
sending out more writers than are wanted, even supposing no change of system to be 
made. 

100. The result ef the whole, as regards the expense incurred on account of covenanted 

servants may be summed as follows : — ' 



Reduction in the 
number of Civil 
Servants. 

Diminution of Charge. 


Bengal 

112 

10,85,185 

Mad has - - - - > - 

12 

1,65,212 

Bombay 

18 

1,70,000 

Total - - - | 

142 

14,20,397 


101. At 


* 6 X 6,000 = 36,000 
6 X 4,800 = 28,800 
4 x 3,600 = 14,400 

16 ’ 76,200 

| Many of the supernumerary officers might, I should think, be expediently employed in con- 
ducting inquiries regarding lands held free of assessment, which for the interests of the revenue, the 
improvement of the country, and the quiet of the people, it is very desirable to set at rest. It may 
also deserve consideration whether some of the officers in question might not be advantageously 
employed as advocates before the sudder judges, and of course several situations now held by 
military men should, as vaoanoies occur, be restored to the civil service. 

(M5.) y 
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101. At Madras and Bombay the native judges appear to be already better paid than 
here ; and though, perhaps, the habits of the people and the political circumstances of tho 
country may render it expedient to adopt (particularly at Bombay), a higher rate of salaries 
than I have above submitted, it will not apparently be necessary to incur any large addi- 
tional expense on account of those officers, whose numbers should not of course be mul- 
tiplied unnecessarily j and in revising our native establishment, I expect to show hereafter 
that a saving may bo effected sufficient to provide liberal pay for the head men, whom the 
collectors and magistrates must employ in the details of their office. But the object of 
this Paper being rather to discuss general principles than to enter on a minute application 
of them, I shall not extend its already wearisome length by further remarks or suggestions 

102. I shall conclude wi th a brief comparison of the revenues, supposed population, and 
the charges to be incurred on account of civil functionaries, at the three presidencies. 

103. The population may in a general way be stated as follows : — 


Bengal 

50 j 


Madras 

- - 15 l - 

or as 

Bombay 

- - of 



Revmvu.es. 


Bengal 

- 125 1 


Madras 

50 l 

or as 

Bombay 

25 J 



104. The inhabitants of this part of India would thus appear to be lightly taxed, in 
comparison with those of the other presidencies ; and should an increase of taxation* ho 
indispensable for the stability of the general concern, we must probably look chiefly to 
Bengal, notwithstanding the surplus it already yields. On the other hand, in proportion 
as the people are numerous and wealthy, it may be reasonably expected that the charges 
of their civil government, especially those for administering justice, should be great ; and 
a reference to the vast amount of properly in litigation before our courts will show that 
in respect to wealth, the subjects of this presidency exhibit all that superiority which the 
permanent settlement and lightness of taxation would lead us to anticipate. Tf, then the 
charges of our establishment of civil servants shall not exceed the ratio of the population 
it must, I conceive, be regarded as proportionately very moderate. 

105. Now, if we take the Bombay establishment of judicial and fiscal officers, as above 
proposed, at rupees 9,21,800, the ratio of the population would give us 27,65,400 for 
Madras, and rupees 92,18,000 for Bengal ; whereas for Madras I have proposed only a 
charge of 19,85,200, and for Bengal 52,59,600. Again, if we take the aggregate establish- 
ment at rupees 15,21,941, we should have for Madras 45,65,823, and for Bengal , rupees 
1,52,19,410; whereas I have proposed that they should stand at rupees 27,50 280 and 
81,57,400 respectively. 

106. The charges of Madras and Bengal are more nearly proportioned ; still comparative 
cheapness appears to be on the side of this presidency. 

107. Thus the charge of rupees 19,85,200 would, in the proportion of the population, 
give us a charge of rupees 66,17,333, instead of 52,59,600 ; and that of rupees 27,50,280, 
a charge of rupees 91,67,600, instead of 81,57,400. 

108. The main end of all government being the good of the people, I am justified, I 
tliinlc, m concluding that whatever defects there may be in my plan, (and there are, 
doubtless, many), they are not to be attributed to any undue partiality to this presidency. 

Calcutta, 1 

1st October 1830. J (signed) Holt Mackenzie. 
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BEN GAL WESTERN PROVINCES. 


SUDDER 

DIVISION. 

Circles of Revenue 
Police Commissioners. 

District 
J udges. 

Magistrates 

Collectors. 

1 jj 

In 
1 i 

I.'l'iHHX'S. 

Native 

Judges. 

Commissioners 

of 

Revenue and Police 

Sudder 3 udges 

Delhi, Agra 

Hansi - - - - - t 

_ 

1 



I } 


1 

and North 

Paneeput - - - - L 

1 

1 

_ 


l 9 



Doab. 

Seharunpore - - - -J 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

J 

) 1 



Moosufternagger - - -i 

_ 


1 


1 1 




Meerut - - - - - J. 

1 



1 

l 9 




Boluiidsbabur - - .J 

- 


l 


1 J 




Total of Circle - 

2 

4 

2 

1 

18 | 

1 ' 

J 1 


Delia - - - - -I 

1 






' 


liohtuk - - - .1 

_ 


1 


l 9 




Goorgron - - - . J 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

J 




Ally Ghur -1 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 





Sydabad - - - - 1 

1 


1 

_ 

Li2 




Agra - - - - - J 

- 

1 

1 

1 

J 




Total Circle - 

2 

4 

3 

1 

21 

1 



Total of Sudder Division - 

4 

8 

5 

2 

39 


1 


Etawah 

i 


1 





Doab and 

Mynpooree - - - 

; 

1 



1 9 



llohilcund. 

Serpoorah 



“ 

~ 

1 




Furruckabad - 

} - 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Bclnh - - - - - 1 





r 




Cavrapore - - - - j 





J 




Total of Circle - 

2 

3 

3 

2 

18 

1 

v 1 


Sbahjebanpore - - -l 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

I 




Bureilly - - - - l 


1 

_ 

1 

[ 9 




Pellebheet - - - -J 

— 

_ 

1 

_ 

J 




Surwan - - - -1 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 1 




Moradabad, S. D. - - - ^ 

1 

1 

- 

- 

l 9 1 




Nuggenab, N.D. - - -J 

- 


1 

- 

J J 




Total of Circle - 

2 

4 

2 

1 

18 

1 



Total of Sudder Division 

4 

7 

5 

3 

36 

2 

1 

Allahabad, 

Futtehpore - 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

\ 9 ' 

1 


Bundlectmd 

Allahabad - 


1 

1 

1 

1 



aacTBenares. 

Banda, S. D. - 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 1 

’ 1 



Kameerpore, N. D. - 


1 

1 

" 

1 9 J 




Total of Circle - 

2 

4 

3 

1 

18 

1 

) 1 


Mirzapore - - - -1 

ir 

1 

- 

- 

o ’I 



Isanpore - - - - j 

,1 


- 






Benares - 




1 

1 




Ghazeepore - 

1 

1 



9 | 




Azimghur .... 

— 








Goruckpore - 

1 

1 


- 

9 J 




Total of Circle - 

4 

o 

1 

2 

36 

1 



Total of Division 

6 

9 

4 

3 

54 

2 

1 


Grand Total, Western Provinces 

14 | 

24 

14 

8 

129 | 

6 

3 
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BENGAL CENTRAL AND LOWER PROVINCES. 




— 

■ 


„ s 






SUDDEU 

DIVISION. 

Circles of Revenue 


District 

Judges. 

| 8 
■tif 

1 1 
H 1 ? 

Deputies. 

Native 

Judges. 

■| 

& 

° 3 
fj 

Sudder 

Judges. 

Police Commissioners. 




eg -I 















& 


Central Pro- 

Sarun - 

_ 

1 

1 

- 

- 

6 

(j 


' 


vinces. 

Sliababad - 

- 



- 

- 





Patna - 

- 










Bebar - 

- 




1 

5 





Ramghur - - - 

- 


l 

“ 

12 



) 1 


Tirhoot - 

- 








Pumea - 

- 



- 







Malda - 

- 


“ 



1 





Total of Division - - 

. 

7 

6 

1 

1 

1 55 J 

1 J 

1 


Moongkyr - 

-1 


1 

1 


~ 

6 


' 


bad. 

Bbaugulpore - 
Dinagepore - 

-J 

1 

1 


- 

15 





Rajishye - 

Patna - 

" 




_ 


1 

1 

1 


Buggorab - 

- 

- 

- 

1 


- 





Rungpore - 

- 

1 


- 







Moorsbedabad 

- 

1 


— 








- 

1 

1 

— 

— 






Nuddia - 

- 

1 

1 

- 


12 J 





Total of Division - - 

- 

7 , 

7 

3 

1 

I 76 

i 1 

1 

Presidency 

Jungle Mebals 


1 

1 


_ 

9 i 




and Cut- 

Burdwnm ... 

- 

1 

l 

— 

— 

IS 




tack. 

Hoogbly - 

- 

1 

l 

- 

- 

14 





24 Pevguimahs, N. D. 


r 

1 

- 

1 

16 


1 



Suburbs ... 

4 

4 

l 

- 

- 

” 1 




City, S. D. - - - 

j 

i 

- 

- 

1 

- 



> 1 


Jessore ... 

. 

i 

1 

— 

— 

14 





Bangundee - - - 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- ) 





Balasore ... 

-i 

r 

l 

— 

— 

- I 





Cuttack - 

- 

u 

l 

- 

- 

8 


1 



Kliordat ... 

-j 

i 

l 

- 

_ 






Midnapore and Higlee - 


i 

l 

" 


10 , 





Total of Division - 


7 

ll 

- 

2 

1 89 ! 

2 1 

1 

Dacca - - 

Dacca Jelalpore 
Dacca - 

:} 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 





Mymensing - 


1 

1 

_ 

_ 1 

15 


1 



Sherepore ... 


- 

- 

1 

_ 






Backergunge 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

6 J 





Sylhet - 

Assam .... 


1 

1 



15 > 





Tipperah - 

Bullooah ... 


1 

1 

1 

1 

8 


1 1 



Chittagong - 
Arracan ... 


1 

l 

_ 1 

1 

18 





Total of Division - - 

- 

6 

6 

3 

3 

72 

2 

1 


CIrand Total, Lower Provinces 

27 

30 | 

7 

7 

292 

6 

J. 


Add, 











Head Commissioner of Revenue and Police 





1 



D.tto for Salt and Opium and Miscellaneous Revenue 



1 










2 
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ABSTRACT: 



WESTERN 

PROVINCES. 

LOWER 

PROVINCES. 

TOTAL. 

Sudder Judges and Commissioners of Revenue Police 

3 



3 

Sudder Judges - - 

— 

4 

4 

Sudder Commissioners - - - 



2 

2 

Commissioners of Revenue and Police 

6 

6 

12 

Civil and Criminal J udges - 

14 

27 

41 

Magistrates and Collectors ... 

24 

30 

64 

Joint Magistrates and Sub-Collectors 

14 

7 

21 

Deputies ----- 

8 

7 

15 


MADRAS. 



1 

Commis- 



Sub- 

Collectors. 


SUDDER DIVISION. 

sioners of 

Judges. 

Collectors. 

^Deputies. 


1 

& Police. 





I 

Ganjam - - s | 

Chicacole 







Vizagapatam - 1 






1 

Rajahmundry - i 

Mazulipatam - 1 

: Guntore - - j 

i 2 

4 

G 

2 

1 


^Nellore and Ongole - 
1 Cuddapah - -'j 

Bellary 
N. Arcot 






Centre - j 

S. Arcot 
Chingleput - 
| Tanjore 
Trichinopoly 
\ Salem - - - / 

/ Madura andDindigul - ' 

| 2 

6 

8 

6 

3 

Southern and , 
Western. 

Tinnevelly 
Coimbatore 
I Malabar 

\Canara - - -/ 

}■ 

4 

6 

4 

2 


Grand Total 

6 

14 

20 

11 

6 


BOMBAY. 


CIRCLES. 

Commis- 
sioners of 
Revenue 
& Circuit. 

Judges. 

Magistrate 

Collector. 

Collectors 

Magistrates. 

Sub- 

Collectors, 

Southern 

f Alimednuggur - 1 
- < Poonali - > 

( Darwar - - J 

1 

3 

- 

3 

3 


Centre 

- Candeisli - - - 

J Bombay - - 1 




3 


J Southern Concan - | 
^ Northern Concan - - 1 
-Surat - - 



for Can- 
deisb. 






Guzerat 

J Broach - - 1 

1 Kaira - - | 

Ahmedabad - -* 

1 

2 

— 

3 

1 


Total 

3 

7 

1 

9 

G 


To the Sadder Court the same two divisions may he taken as have been fixed for its 
circuits. And besides the two Judges and Commissioners mentioned in the proposed esta- 
blishment, I suppose one of the Members in Council to take an active share in its business. 
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(1 *.)— MINUTE of David Hill, Esq., dated 19tli October 1830. 

I have not much to add to what is stated in my Paper* of 8th March last, on the 
subject of the internal administration of India. I have attentively read Mr. Mackenzie’s 
Minute t of the 1st instant, which does not differ essentially Rom the form in which it 
was drawn up a year ; and I still adhere to the principles which I formerly attempted 
to explain. Into detailed arrangements I forbear from entering, partly because I am 
averse to sweeping innovations, which seldom work us was anticipated, and never fail to 
denude the system they are applied to ; but also, in a great measure because (confining 
the observation to the presidency of Madras') 1 see little to change winch is not already 
in gradual progress. I have no faith in the superior virtue of any system, be it what it 
may, by which the present one might all at once be subverted and replaced. 

2. In our revision of the Madras Establishments, we have urged the extended employment 
of native agency in both the civil and criminal branches of the Judicial department. 
When native judges come, as I have no doubt of their doing, to take upon themselves 
nearly the whole of the judicial duty hitherto discharged by the European zillah judges 
and magistrates, I conceive that there cau no longer he any occasion for continuing the 
intermediate office of provincial judge between that of zillah judge and the Sudder 
Adnwlufc. If primary jurisdiction, in all, or almost all civil cases, and cognizance of all 
hut heinous offences were committed to native judges, the functions hitherto performed by 
provincial judges would naturally he transferred to the judges of zillahs, upon the system 
in force under the Bombay presidency. To hurry on this change would defeat the success 
of the other arrangements about to bo introduced ; but it will naturally follow as soon as 
they come fully into operation. 

3. Further consideration on the subject of appeals has led me to think tlmt n great 
alteration is required, not in the machinery, but in the working of that part of our system. 
At present the whole evidence in an appealed case is recorded and sent up to the appellate 
court, which has to decide upon every point of fact, as well as of law, which the case 
involves, in the same manner as the court of original jurisdiction had to do, with this 
exception only, that the latter court took oral evidence, whereas the former lias nothing 
hut written depositions before it. It seems manifest, that the court which examines 
witnesses must, rnlcris paribus, possess a great advantage over any court which only 
peruses a report of their testimony. The object of allowing appeals is not. to set up the 
deliberate revision of recorded evidence, as a more satisfactory method of trying facts than 
the hearing of evidence orally delivered ; but either first to ascertain whether, from 
unavoidable omission on the part of one of the suitors, or oversight on the part of the 
judge, the facts have not been properly tried, in which case they ought to bo tried over 
arr-iin, not by a revision of recorded evidence, but by a hearing of complete evidence, 
orally delivered as before j or, secondly, to ascertain whether the law has been correctly 
applied to the facts so established. It is on grounds such as these, that in English 
courts of justice a motion is made for granting a new trial, or for setting nsidea 
verdict. If, in the primary pleadings in our courts, the' parties wore compelled 
to join issue with precision and simplicity, it would be easy, ns well as fair, to 
require the appellant to state explicitly whether he appealed on a matter of law or of fact. 
In the former case, the facta as established by the decree are admitted, and the appellate 
court has no occasion to see the evidence, but has simply to declare the law. In the latter 
case the appellant would have to state whether the facts were erroneously established 
from any omission on his own part, or from any overnight on that of the judge. If from 
his own omission, he would have to explain how it arose, and how it could be supplied ; 
if from an oversight of the judge, he would have to confine himself to the fact to which 
the imputed overeight applied, and to the particular evidence which tbe judge bad over- 
looked. Should tbe appellate court be satisfied with tbe grounds on which a new trial 
was applied for, they would simply have to grant one, either before the same court or 
another, as the nature of the grounds on which it was granted might render proper. If 
I am right in these views, the jurisdiction of our appellate courts would be placed upon a 
legitimate footing, and their business be very greatly reduced. 

4. In the same manner I apprehend that the criminal trials which are required to be 
referred to the Foujdarry Adawlut ought not to he accompanied with a record of the 
evidence, as if the perusal of that evidence at the presidency would lead to a more just 
conclusion with regard to the facts of the case than was obtained by the bearing of it 
orally delivered where the trial took place. According to my judgment, the lacts should 
be taken to be established by tbe finding of the judge who conducts the trial, aided, if 
need be, by native assessors in tlie capacity of jurors, or of men conversant with native 
testimony. In cases which have to he referred, the judge should report the facts which 
have been established to bis satisfaction, and the sentence which he proposes to pass upon 
the prisoner. The business of the Foujdarry Adawlut would then be not to put their 
opinion upon the perusal of the recorded evidence in comparison with that of the judge 
who tried the case upon the hearing of the evidence orally delivered, but to see that the 
provisions of the penal laws were truly interpreted, and equally administered in all cases 
liable to reference. Their labours would be immensely abridged, and, in my apprehension, 
this branch of their authority would be more legitimately exercised than it is upon tbe 
prerent system. 

5 If the suggestions which I have ventured to offer on a branch of the public service, of 

which 
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which I have had no practical experience, be well founded, and be acted upon, I should 

confidently expect both that the appellate jurisdiction in our system of judicature would III. 

be exercised in a much more reasonable and satisfactory manner than heretofore, and also 

that by its very great abridgment, the expense of the courts of appellate jurisdiction would 04.) Minute of 
admit of being much reduced. -David Hill, Esq., 

6. In my former Paper I did not refrain from avowing myself an advocate for thesupre- Judicittl and . 
macy of the Government over the Law. Disguise the matter how we will, it seems to me ,, c ' nUQ Adm,m " 
incontestablc, that in reality the case must be so. If the Government had its origin in the 19 October 1830 
will of the people, or had their good for its end, there would be an anomaly in having then- 
rights under its control. The Law ought then to be supreme. Under such a constitution 
of affairs any defect in the law, or in the administration of it, comes instantly to the notice 
of the people, and may be corrected. It is unnecessary therefore for the people to delegate 
to the Government the guardianship of their well-being under the law. The people control 
the law as they control the Government ; and ultimate supremacy over one and the other 
resides with them. But when neither the Government nor the Law originates in the will 
of the people, nor has their good, or even their satisfaction, for its main object, matters 
cannot take bbe same course. No ultimate supremacy rests with the people ; Law and 
Government being without one common control cannot both be supreme. The errors of 
law, either in its provisions, or in its administration, even if they come to the notice of the 
people, cannot be corrected by them. By whomsoever corrected, it must necessarily bo 
done in consistency with the principles of the Government. If this authority could he 
reposed in any body of men by whom it would be exercised more in consistency with the 
principles of law than can be expected from the Executive Government, that no doubt 
would be a material advantage Under the projected changes in the legislative and judicial 
administration such an improvement may he practicable. The essential object is, that the 
administration of law should be super-intended and controlled so as to provide for the well- 
being of the people to the utmost extent compatable with the general scheme and aim of 
the government. I certainly feel no partiality for a state of society in which the rights 
of individuals are liable to be set aside on grounds of public policy. Every one would 
prefer living in a free country to living in one winch is enslaved ; but it cannot be main- 
tained that the institutions of the one are applicable to the other. It may be hoped that 
the time will come when the people of this country will be qualified and permitted to take 
the chief part in the management of their own affairs. The tendency of all improvements 
of late years in the system of internal administration is to bring forward the natives. 

Whenever they shall cease to be governed as a conquered people, and, either expressly or 
virtually, their voice shall be heard in controlling both Government and courts of law, 
there will remain no longer any reason for the supremacy of the Government over the Law. 

Till then it seems to me the smaller of the two evils, that the administration of law should 
on such occasions, and in such mode as may be judged fit, he controlled by Government, 
rather than that it should be left without control. 

19ft 1830.} 


(15.) — LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general 
in Council at Bengal, dated 24th February 1830. 

My Lord, 

We have been engaged for some time past in revising generally the civil chargesat the (15.) Letter f 
three presidencies, with the view of reducing them to the scale of 1 823-24 ; and we hope, Committee, 01 
at no distant period, to be able progressively to submit the result of our labours for the tablisliment 0 
consideration of your Lordship in Council. In the mean time we deem it proper to re- Civil Servant 
present that we have already satisfied ourselves that the present number of civil servants India ;24Fcb- 
at each of the three presidencies materially exceeds what the revised establishments will 183 °- 
require. The detailed grounds of this persuasion wo shall not be able to lay before your 
Lordship in Council until we are prepared fully to explain our views on tliis branch of our 
inquiries ; but if your Lordship in Council should have adopted the same persuasion, or 
should feel disposed for the present to take it on trust from us, it might he very desirable 
to bring the subject at an early period to the notice of the Honourable the Court of Di- 
rectors, and to request, that until, the final opinion of your Lordship in Council be reported, 
the Honourable Court will refrain from sending any winters to India who may not have 
already been nominated to the Company's service. 

We have the honour to be, &e., 

(signed) B. Hill, 

Molt Maclcenziv, 

John Bax. 


(445.) • y 4 
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* Appendix (15.) 


Vide p. 168. 


fide p. 169. 


(16.) — LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Vice-President in 
Council at Bengal, dated 16th December 1830. 

Honourable Sir, 

At an early stage of our inquiries it appealing to us that the present number of civil 
servants at each of the three presidencies materially exceeded, what the revised establish- 
ment would require, we had the honour, in our address* of the 24th of February last, to 
submit to Government that opinion, and to suggest that, should your Honourable Board 
have adopted the same persuasion, it might be desirable to bring the subject to the notice 
of the Honourable the Court of Directors, with a request that, till the final opinion of the 
Supreme Government should be reported, they would refrain from sending any writer's to 
India who might not have already been nominated to their service. We now proceed to 
state what number of writers it appears to us would annually be required to maintain an 
adequate body of covenanted officers for the administration of the civil affairs of each of 
the three presidencies. 

2. Supposing the modifications which have been suggested by our Committee in the 
civil establishments of the several presidencies to be carried into effect, the number of 
substantive appointments to be filled by covenanted servants of the Company in the Re- 
venue, Judicial and General branches would in Bengal be 262, at Madras 102, and at 
Bombay 47, as detailed in the annexed Schedules. The civil members of Council of each 
of the presidencies are two in number, and the number of civil servants who under the 
furlough rules may be absent from India, at the same time, is 51 from Bengal, 27 from 
Madras, and 12 from Bombay. As it does not from experience appear that advantage is 
likely to be taken of the furlough rules to the full extent, and as the difference may pro- 
bably be sufficient to supply such vacancies as may have occurred by casualties or other 
cause, and also to provide for any temporary duty that may arise, no further special pro- 
vision of supernumeraries for these purposes seems to be required. 

3. Assuming then the effective part of the service at the strength above stated, the 
number of junior assistants under the rank of second assistants to collectors and magis- 
trates, whose services cannot be regarded as indispensably necessary, and students who 
together with them may be considered to be in course of training, may be taken at 40 for 
Bengal, 18 for Madras, and eight for Bombay, making the total number of covenanted 
civil servants to be employed in the above branches of the public service 355 in Bengal, 
149 at Madras, and 69 at Bombay* 

4. Political appointments being open both to the civil and military servants of the 
Company, and indiscriminately to those of any presidency, it seems to be sufficient for the 
present purpose to assume the number of civil servants of each of the different presidencies 
now holding political appointments as the probable number who will hereafter be employed 
in that department, and to adopt a similar principle in regard to the commercial department. 
Should any change be made in the system on which the commercial affairs of the Company 
are carried on, so as to render an increased number of covenanted servants necessary, or 
to admit of their numbers being reduced, to such an extent as materially to increase or 
diminish the aggregate number of the members of the civil service at either of the presi- 
dencies, the necessary allowance can readily be made on that account ; and we accordingly 
conclude, that we shall be sufficiently accurate in supposing the Bengal civil service to 
consist hereafter of 388 members, that of Madras of 1 53, and that of Bombay of 73 members. 

•>. Now it may be expected that ultimately the full number of annuities granted by the 
Honourable Court of Directors will annually be taken, and that nine civil servants will 
annually retire on its terms from Bengal, four from Madras and three from Bombay. 

6. In estimating the casualties by death, we have thought it best to take, as the basis of 
our calculation, a statement prepared with much care by Mr. Prinsep, which exhibits the 
number of civil servants appointed during the past 40 years, and the deaths and retirements 
moment to the same. An abstract of that statement we have the honour to annex to this 
Report. And looking to the result of the past 10 years, which period we assume because 
it includes from its commencement servants of 30 years’ standing, we are justified in calcu- 
lating on a mortality of two-thirds. For premature retirements (we allude to the case of 

gentlemen 


* Substftntivo appointments 
Civil members of council 
Furlough absentees 
Junior assistants and students 


Political 

Commercial 
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gentlemen leaving the service before they are entitled to an annuity), and for removals on 
account of misconduct, it would be sufficient to allow one-sixth per cent., or three- eighteenths; 
and on the whole, therefore, we conceive that sufficient provision will be made for vacancies 
arising out of these causes by an allowance of two-and-a-half per cent* Making provision 
at that rate, and allowing as above for annuitants, the number of writers whom it would 
be necessary to send annually to the different presidencies may be estimated as follows : 

For Bengal - - - - 19 

Madras - - - 8 

Bombay - - - - - 5 

7. But the Bengal civil service consists at present of 515 members, that of Madras of 
204, and the Bombay service of 148 members! ; so that the adoption of the arrangements 
which have been proposed by us would have the effect of rendering a large proportion of 
servants at each presidency supernumerary; viz. 127 in Bengal, 51 at Madras, and 75 at 
Bombay. 

8. The number of junior assistants of the degree described in paragraph 3, and students 
on the establishments of the different presidencies, according to the latest lists in our 
possession, appears to be as follows : 

In Bengal - - - 139 

At Madras 11 

At Bombay 33 

or, according to the foregoing calculation, there is in Bengal a supply equal to the demand 
diming seven years, at Bombay for six years, and at Madras the existing number would 
suffice for rather less than two years. 

9. In conclusion, we would respectfully suggest, that the circumstance of the super- 
abundance of junior civil servants at present on the establishment of this presidency and at 
Bombay, be brought to the notice of the Honourable the Court of Directors, who -will of 
course be aware that the number of civil servants availing themselves of the option of 
retiring on an annuity falls greatly short of that for which we have above made provision. 

We have the honour to be, &c. 

(signed) D. Hill, 

Civil Finance Committee Office, Holt Mackenzie, 

16 December 1830. John Bax. 


III. 

(16.) Letter from 
Committee, on Es- 
tablislimontof Civil 
Servants ; 

16 December 1830. 


— 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

* Total number of members of the Civil Service, as in p. 166 

388 

153 

72 

Number of annuitants retiring annually - 

9 

4 

3 

Casualties, at per ceut. 

10 

4 

2 

Number of writers annually required - 

19 

8 

5 


— 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

t Senior merchants ------- 

272 

133 

56 

Junior ditto- - -- -- -- - 

25 

11 



41 

16 

30 

Writers - -- -- -- -- 

177 

34 1 

36 

Total strength of tlio same at present - 

Strength of service as proposed 

515 1 

204 

148 




Supernumeraries - - - 

127 

51 

75 
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NUMBER OF SUBSTANTIVE APPOINTMENTS. 


Bengal: 


Ma dras : 


3 Secretaries to Government. 

3 Deputy ditto. 

5 Judges of the Court of Sadder and 
Foujdany Adawlut. 

3 Registrars, Deputy and Assistant to 
ditto. 

1 2 Commissionersof Revenue and Circuit. 
41 Judges. 

54 Collectors and Magistrates. 

22 Sub-collectors. 

17 Deputy-collectors. 

54 Head Assistants. 

22 Second Assistants. 

1 Accountant-General. 

1 Deputy ditto. 

1 Sub-assistant. 

1 Civil Auditor. 

1 Sub-treasurer. 

1 Assistant ditto. 

1 Postmaster-general 

1 Mint-master and Superintendent of 

Stamps. 

2 Sudder Commissioners of Revenue. 

2 Assistants or Secretaries. 

1 Commissioner of Customs. 

1 Assistant or Secretary. 

1 Ditto in charge of Salt Golaha 
1 Opium Agent in Behar. 

1 Ditto - - Benares. 

3 Salt Agents. 

1 Collector of Sea-customs at the Pre- 
sidency. 

1 Deputy ditto. 

258 

Add, with reference to the observa- 
tions contained in paragraph 62 of the 
Committee's Report*, dated 12th July 
•Appendix, No. 22. 1830 : 

2 Sudder Judges. 

2 Registrars or Deputy Registrai-s. 


3 Secretaries to Government. 

2 Deputy ditto. 

3 Judges of the Court of Sudder and 

Foujdarry Adawlut. 

3 Registrars, Deputy and Assistant to 
ditto. 

1 Accountant-general 

1 Deputy ditto. 

1 Assistant ditto. 

1 Civil Auditor. 

1 Sub-treasurer. 

1 Postmaster-general 

1 Mint-master. 

2 Sudder Commissioners of Revenue. 

2 Assistants or Secretaries. 

20 Collectors and Magistrates. 

12 Sub-collectors. 

20 Head Assistants. 

10 Second ditto. 

16 District Judges. 

1 Collector of Sea-customs. 

1 Deputy-collector of Sea-customs. 

102 


Bombay : 

2 Secretaries to Government. 

1 Deputy ditto. 

4 Sudder Judges. 

1 Registrar. 

1 Accountant-general. 

1 Sub-treasurer. 

1 Mint-master and Civil Auditor. 
1 Postmaster-general. 

3 Principal Collectors. 

7 Collectors. 

3 Sub-collectors. 

10 Head Assistants. 

4 Second ditto. 

8 Judges. 


(signed) W. V. Ba/rmerman, 

Officiating Secretary. 
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(No. 2, in Appendix, No. 16.) 

ABSTRACT STATEMENTS, sknring tie Number of Civil Servants appointed to 
tlie Smgal Civil Service during tiro past *0 Years, and the Deaths and Retirements 
incident to Hie same, referred to in para. 6 of tile Finance Committee's Report, dated 
16th December 1830. 


YEARS. 

|||! 

II 

lit.' 3 !? 

It umber 
of 

Appointments 
tbu Year. 

TOTAL. 

Number 

of 

Deaths. 

Number 

of 

Retirements. 

ill 

3 !1 

‘S.s^ 

111 

III 

,9 8 

REMARKS. 

1790 

- - - 

19 

19 





1791 

19 

19 

38 





1792 

38 

19 

57 





1793 

67 

12 

69 





1794 

68 

27 

95 

i 




1796 

93 

30 

123 





1796 

122 

24 

146 

1 




1797 

145 

20 

165 





1798 

163 

32 

195 





1799 

193 

17 

210 

3 


206 


1800 

206 

21 

227 

3 


224 


1801 

224 

20 

244 

4 

3 

237 


1802 

237 

24 

261 

5 

2 

254 


1803 

254 

26 

280 

5 




1804 

273 

17 

290 

3 




1805 

284 

32 

316 

5 




1806 

304 

16 

320 

3 


316 


1807 

316 

17 

333 

7 

2 

324 1 


1808 

324 

20 

344 

9 


334 


1809 

334 

13 

347 

5 

2 

340 


1810 

340 

17 

357 

5 


352 


1811 

352 

24 

376 

6 


368 


1812 

368 

21 

389 

5 


379 


1813 

379 

21 

400 

8 

1 

391 


1814 

391 

30 

421 

4 


416 


1816 

416 

9 

425 

10 

6 

409 


1816 

409 

26 

425 

5 

6 

414 


1817 

414 

18 

432 

7 


417 


1818 

417 

17 

434 

16 


413 


1819 

413 

19 

432 

10 

10 

412 


1820 

412 

17 

429 

13 

6 

410 


1821 

410 

17 

427 

12 

5 

410 


1822 j 

410 

13 

423 

10 

5 

418 


1823 | 

418 

13 

431 

9 

7 

415 


1824 

415 

22 

437 

13 

1 

423 


1825 

423 

21 

444 

12 


432 


1826 

432 

33 

465 

9 


456 


1827 ' 

456 

50 

506 

12 

1 

493 


1828 

493 

41 

534 

11 

2 

521 


1829 i 

521 

44 

565 

8 

1 

556 


1830 

556 

13 

569 

10 

- - 

560 


Total ' 

4,534 

' 


106 

- - 


preontagc2,\ 


(signed) W. V. Ba/imcrma/n, 

Officiating Secretary. 
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n 7 /\ Extract LETTER from Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general 

in Council at Bengal, dated 2Gth April 1830. 

26. "We are of opinion that in the present state of Candeish it is unnecessary to continue 
the special appointments of Bheel agents in that district*. The agent at Koohirmoondah 
is the civil assistant to the collector, and the agent at Kuneeris a military officer exercising, 
for the most part, the duties of an assistant collector and magistrate. The nature of their 
functions does not appear to he such as to require to he specially provided for, and we recom- 
mend that these appointments he abolished, and all allowances on this account cease. The 
duty, we think, may he performed by one or more of the collector’s assistants, as a branch 
of their ordinary avocations, under the general superintendence of the collector ; and it may 
he observed that the collector will generally have it in his power to select an assistant of 
some experience for tliis trust, as the recent revenue and judicial arrangements of the Bom- 
bay Government have thrown many gentlemen of considerable standing and experience fin- 
back in the grade of assistants. If, us it seems probable, the collector will not require any in- 
crease to his present establishment in consequence of this inconsiderable addition to his 
usual duties, the whole expense of the establishments attachedto the agents may also besaved. 

29. The magnitude of the political chargesf incurred by the Government of Bombay has 
particularly demanded our attention ; and in considering the means of reduction in this 
branch of expenditure, we have carefully perused various recorded minutes of the late and 
present Governors of Bombay which bear on the subject, and especially adverted to the sen- 
timents of the Honourable Court of Directors, conveyed to your Lordship in Council in then- 
despatch of the ISth February 1829. In conformity with those sentiments, and with the 
opinion therein given, that “ these political agencies are considerably more numerous than 
an exclusive attention to British interests either require or justify," we shall proceed to 
lay before your Lordship in Council the mode by which we should propose to reduce the 
number, and consequently the expense, of the residencies and agencies in question. 


Baroda Residency. 30. Commencing with the residency at Baroda, we have to observe, as preliminary to our 
Guzerat and Pa- proposition respecting it, that Sir John Malcolm has already recommended its abolition, to 
'inporo Agencies. y 0Ur Lordship in Council, and the substitution of a more general agency ; and in his 
Minute of the 19th February 1830, he states, under the operation of measures recently 
adopted, “ I consider the Guicowar state to have ceased to have any political consequence ; 
and were we not embarrassed by our Bhnndaree engagements, I should not deem it neces- 
sary to keep an assistant at Baroda." Under these circumstances, we have to recommend 
the entire abolition of the Baroda residency, of the present consolidated Guzerat agency, 
and the agency at Palampore, and the substitution of one general agency for the whole, 
under a civil officer of Government, to be denominated " Political Commissioner in Guzerat.” 
The head-quarters of the commissioner might be at any convenient spot in Guzerat ; but 
he would of course perforin such circuits within the range of his agency as might be required 
by the nature of his duties. The consolidated Guzerat agency which we have proposed to 
abolish was formed in 1 828, by the consolidation of the Myhee Cauntee and the Pauck 
Mahal agencies, and was held by the first assistant to the resident at Baroda, under the 
general control and authority of the resident ; and with regard to the resident at Palam- 
pore, his duties may easily be executed by the commissioner, or the assistant whom we 
propose to attach to him. We have carefully adverted to the localities of these agencies, 
and to the object of them, as detailed in minutes of the late Governor of Bombay ; and it 
is our full conviction that the plan here proposed is easy of accomplishment, and in every 
respect preferable to the system of maintaining various petty agencies as at present. The 
consolidation of the present Guzerat and Palampore agencies was also suggested, we observe, 
by a former committee in a report to the Bombay Government, dated 8th June 1827. 

31 . Taking the ordinary maximum for Bombay at rupees 45,000, we propose that a salary 
of rupees 50,000 should be assigned to mie commissioners, “ in full consideration," according 
to the principle prescribed in your Lordship’s resolution of the 17th February 1829, “of his 
services and expenses, with the same liberty to regulate the arrangements of his table and 
household as other officers enjoy.” For the assistant to the commissioners we propose a 
salary of rupees 12,000 per annum, with the established allowance when on deputation. 

32. We 


* Bheel Agents : 

Bheol agent at Koohirmoondah in Candeish 
Establishment 

Bheel Agent at Kuneor ------ 

Establishment ------- 



t These are stated to amount, in 1826-27, to Its. 9,57,600. Vide the Honourable Court’s despatch 
to the Supreme Government, dated 18th February, 1829, paras. 24 to 40. 
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32 . Wo insert below a list of establishment for the political commissioner*, in the form- 

ation of which we have been guided by a reference to similar establishments ; and by III. 

comparing the present charges with those proposed by our arrangement, your Lordship in 

Council will observe an annual diminution to the extent of rupees 87,124. (17.) Letter from 

33 . The military assistant attached to the consolidated Guzerat agency has charge of the Committee on Es- 

Guicowar contingent, and in this latter duty he will of course continue to bo employed under ^ tlie 

the political commissioner, though his appointment as assistant will no longer be required ; 

but the offied of -translator, now held by the surgeon at the Baroda residency, appeal's to us gg -j 'jggg' 
to be totally unnecessary and unusual f. The charge of rupees 1 00 per meusem, on account 
of the “late Soonderjee Sewjee’s palankeen allowance, continued to his son,” forms an item 
at the Baroda residency which will cease, we presume, on the death of the present incumbent. 

34. It remains for us to add here, that the fixed charges of the Baroda residency and 
consolidated agency in Guzerat of 1828-29, exceed thoso of 1823-24 by rupees 6,128. 

35. The annual fixed charges of the Bhooj residency for 1 828-29 exceed those of 1823-24 
by rupees 8,982, owing chiefly to an increase to the table allowance of the resident from 
rupees 500 to rupees 1,200 per annum. 

36. As the Resolution which we have quoted in the 31st paragraph of this Report 
directs the discontinuance of a separate allowance for table expenses, we recommend that 
on a vacancy occurring at Bhooj the residont should receive a consolidated salary of rupees 
24,000 per annum, winch is equivalent to his total receipts in 1823-24.J 

37. The appointment of an assistant to the resident in Cutch having been recently abo- 
lished by the Government at Bombay, we have only further to recommend the reduction of 
certain additions noted below §, which have been made in the establishment of this resi- 
dency since 1823-24, amounting to rupees 2,268 per annum. The proposed modifications 
will produce a reduction of expense to the extent of rupees 16,66S per annum. 

38. The expense of the office establishment attached to the principal collector in the 
Southern Mahratta Country in his political capacity exceeds what it cost in the year 1824 
by rupees 105 per mensem, chiefly in consequence of the officers noted below|| having been 

added 


* Head Clerk 
Three Writers at 40 
Hoad Carkoon 
Assistant ditto 
Persian Moonslieo - 
Assistant ditto 
Mahratta Carkoon - 
Assistant ditto 
Ditto - ditto 
Guzorattee Carcoon 
Assistant ditto 
Ditto - ditto 
Skvoof - - - 

Ditto Gomasta 
Chobdars and Peons 

Total 


- As. 150 
120 
150 
40 
75 
30 

- - - 75 

30 
25 
75 
30 
25 
30 
25 
120 


- 1,000 


Establishments as they stood 1st May 1829 : 


Baroda - - - 

1,00,152 


Guzerat - 

57,372 


Pitlampore - 

9,600 

1,67,124 

Proposed Scale of Establishment : 


Commissioner - 

50,000 


Assistant to ditto 

12,000 1 


Establishment - - - 

Add, 

Officer commanding contin- 

12,000 


gent horse - - - 

4,800 


Soonderjee’s tolkor allowance 

1,200 

80,000 

Saving per annum - 

- Us. 

87,124 


t Extract of a Minute, dated July 1827, by Mr. Warden, lato member of the Council at Bombay : 
Para. 14. The office of translator of Baroda should also bo abolished, and the duty performed 
as elsewhere by the assistant. 

t Bhooj Residency : 

Resident’s salary and allowances - ” 

Assistant 

Native Agent - 
Establishment 


2,700 


3,936 


§ Writers, Moonshees, See. - - - -- -- -- 

Peons, &c. - -- -- -- -- -- - 

Agent at Mandarce - - - - -- -- -- 

Pei 1 Mensem 
Per Annum 


|| Caknatio Political Agent : 

Office establishment and Huzoor Intelligence Department - 

Translator and Head Writer --- 

English Wi'itor - -- -- -- -- -- 

Addition to salary of Head Moonsheo ------- 

Total 

(445.) z 3 


130 

44 

15 


- - 189 

- - 2,268 


1824. 1829. 

265 370 


50 

20 

33 


- - 103 
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added to it. We tliink that the establishment as it was constituted in 1824 is fully adequate 
to the purpose for which it is intended, and recommend that it be again reduced to that 
standard, The necesity of keeping up a separate establishment expressly for the purpose 
of procuring intelligence at the stations of jaglieerdars appears to us to be very question- 
able* Thejagheers in question being for the most part interspersed throughout the 
collectorates to which they adjoin, we are disposed to think that the collectors, through 
the medium of their revenue and police establishments, should have no difficulty in keeping 
tkenisclves acquainted with the state of affairs in the different jagheers, and that nothing 
of importance could occur to them without their receiving timely notice. Adverting 
however to the still unsettled condition of this part of our territories, we do not venture 
to recommend that the establishment be discontinued ; but from the liberal policy that 
has been pursued , towards these chieftains, and under the salutary operation of an 
enlightened system of admistration, it may be anticipated that the necessity for main- 
taining an establishment of this nature will every day become less urgent. 

39. The express order contained in the Honourable Court’s despatch of the 8th Feb- 
ruary 1829, already mentioned, for the discontinuance of the Sattara residency, renders it 
unnecessary for us to state the arguments which in the absence of that order would have 
led us to recommend its abolition. We presume that the directions of the Court will be 
carried into immediate effect, and we have therefore taken credit for the amount of the 
cost of this residency as an actual reduction to the extent of rupees 65,1 48. t 


Kattywav Political 40. As the expenses of the Kattywar political agency are entered in the revenue depart- 
Agent. ment, with the exception of the officer commanding the Guicowar contingent and assistant 

to the political agent, whose salary (rupees 400) is entered in the General department, we 
shall notice the agency in our revision of the Revenue branch. 


Gulf of Persia. 41. The political expenses in the Gulf of Persia have vastly increased of late years; 

whilst, according to statements before us, it appears that the trade of India in that quarter 
has been gradually diminishing. The fixed charges of the Bushire residency for the year 
1824 was rupees 48,714, and for the year 1829 rupees 54,684, being an increase in the 
authorized scale of expenditure in the latter year of rupees 5,970, while in the actual 
charge there was an increase of rupees 16,472. 


42. At Bussorah the fixed expense in the year 1829 was rupees 39,000, which exceeded 
the scale of 1824 by rupees 6,000 ; which increase has arisen by an addition of rupees 
400 per mensem to the agent’s table allowance, and of rupees 100 per mensem to his 
establishment. 


43. In the course of our investigation into the rise and progress of these establishments 
in the Persian Gulf, we have been led to compare the charges at Bushire and Bussorah, 
with which the British Government is now burthened, with those that sufficed for the 
same establishments at periods when our trade and intercourse in that quarter were more 
active and flourishing than at present ; and the result on our minds is, that there is no 
reasonable ground whatever for continuing such costly agencies in the Gulf of Persia as 
are now maintained. The expense of the Bushire residency, including the resident's 
salary as fixed in 1801, was rupees 784, and it is now rupees 4,557 per mensem. It is 
time that he received half the net profit on the sale of the Company's goods from Europe; 
but if that trade has now become so unprofitable that the Company has abandoned it, 
this fact furnishes a strong argument for placing the general charges of that residency on a 
less expensive footing in the present than the former time. In 1798 the salary and estab- 
lishment of the agent at Bussorah amounted to rupees 965 per mensem ; they now amount 
to rupees 3,250 per mensem, whilst the comparative circumstances of these two periods do 
not seem to require even the same expense now as in 1798. 

44. We are aware that in most cases the comparison here introduced would be inapplic- 
able ; but ns regards our intercourse with the Persian Gulf, we should have expected to 
find a larger charge in former than in recent years, whereas the contrary is the fact. Re- 
garding them solely in their present character as political agencies, we are of opinion that 
they may be placed on a very economical footing, upon the principle suggested in Sir 
J. Malcolm's Minute, of the 22d September 1828, which is on the records of the Supreme 
Government ; and we accordingly recommend the abolition of the Bussorah agency, and 
the placing of the affairs of the Gulf under one authority, denominated “ Political Agent 



1824. 

1829. 

• Establishment for procuring intelligence at the stations of Jaglieerdars - 

442 

468 

_ t Sattaba Residency : 

Establishment, including intelligence 


3,500 

1,929 

Per Mensem 


5,429 

Per Annum 


65,148 
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in the Gulf of Persia." The proposal made in the above Minute was to procure a grnnt from 

Persia of Karrack, an island in the neighbourhood of Bushire, and to consolidate the III. 

agencies in the Gulf at that place ; but as the acquisition of the island in question would 

probably be attended with great expense, and at all events must be preceded by con- Q 7 0 Letter from 
siderable delay, we propose that the agent should reside at Bushire. A native agent might Committee on Es- 
be maintained at Bussorah, on the same salary and with the same establishment as is now toblishments in ‘he 
assigned to the native agent at Bagdad* General Depart- 

45. In confirmation of the justice of the view here taken on this subject, we beg to quote 26 April 1830 . 
the following passage from a Minute of the Honourable M. Elphinstone, late Governor of 

Bombay, dated 11th June 1827, subscribed to by the members of his Council : 

“ The Bussorah residency might, I think, be easily spared ; but I would not abolish it 
at present, because Sir J. Malcolm is so much fitter to decide on the necessity of the 
situation : we may take it as a prospective reduction." 

46. We find also the following remark on the present subject, in a Minute dated 24th 
July 1827, recorded by Mr. Goodwin, a late member of the Government of Bombay : 

“ I am of opinion that the Bushire residency should be placed precisely on the footing, 
in regard to allowances and establishment, which was fixed by the Supreme Govern- 
ment, when the Governor-general re-established it about 1807, and appointed Mr. Smith 
to the oflice. I see nothing in the condition of our concerns in the Persian Gulf at the 
present moment to call for a greater outlay of the public money in maintaining that 
residency than was incurred at the period to which I have alluded, and which was one 
teeming with remarkable events. Our influence in Persia at that crisis was nearly 
obliterated by French impressions ; we had no representative at the Court of Tehran, and 
yet our establishments on the maritime frontier of the empire were infinitely less expensive 
than they are now, when our envoy is narrowly watching at Tabrez the course of events, 
when the King is leaning on our power, when there are no Irasmees at sea or Walmbees 
on land to appi'ehend, and when there are no symptoms of piracy, if we only persevere in 
keeping up ft squadron in the Gulf adequate to a vigilant watch of the ports which have 
become the domiciles of the pnciJieated Arabs.” 

47. In regai-d to the salary and establishment to be assigned under the proposed modi- 
fication to the political agent in the Gulf, we have adverted to the nature of the duties of 
the resident, and the grounds on which his salary and establishment were fixed by the 
Supreme Government at the period to which the preceding Minute alludes, so as to be 
enabled to form a correct judgment of the comparative business at the funner and the 
present period ; and we find by the instructions conveyed by the Supreme Government on 
tho 11th December 1806 to the resident, Mi - . Smith, that this gentleman was appointed 
commercial resident at Bushire, and vested on the part of the Supreme Government with 
the political intercourse between the King of Persia and the British Government. Wo 
need here only notice the fact that there are now no commercial transactions to be 
performed by the resident, and that the charge d’affaires at Tehrawn is the channel of 
communication between the British Government and Persia, to convince your Lordship 
in Council that so far as these two duties are concerned, the appointment of resident at 
Bushire has become altogether nugatory. 

48. With regal'd to Arab chiefs in the Gulf, the instructions to the resident in 1806 
were as follows : “ You will keep up a friendly intercourse, by letters, with the petty Arab 
chiefs of the Gulf, in the vicinity of Bushire ; aud when any of those commit piracies upon 
British vessels, you will make it your duty to demand restitution, and in the event of its 
not being immediately made, you will, unless you possess tho means of enforcing it, either 
from the proffered aid of the Persian Government or the presence of ships of force, 
transmit information to the Government of Bombay which can enable it to take effectual 
means for the exemplary punishment of such an outrage f." 

49. The actual duty of the present resident consists in this surveillance over t'hc Arab 
duels in the Gulf, and events in that quarter within recent years, especially the capture of 
Rasool Khyma and the death of Ruraabin Jaber, the chief pirate in the Gulf, have now 
made tliis duty less irksome, by nearly exterminating that system of piracy wliich 
formerly prevailed. 

50. The Governor-general’s Minute of the 9th October 1806 recites the grounds on 
which the salary and establishment at Bushire were fixed at that period, at a total expenso 
of rupees 2,700 per mensem, or rupees 32,400 per annum. 

51. Tho duties which will devolve on the political agent in tho Gulf, by the abolition of 
the Bussorah agency, will be very trifling ; and under all circumstances wo beg to propose 

for 


Native Agent 

Establishment 
One Revonuo Writer 
Three Noborehees - 
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52. In regard to an assistant to the political agent, we beg to suggest that the medical 
officer attached to the agency, if judicially selected, should also be the assistant, on a 
salary of rupees 300 per mensem ; and if any precedent be required for this proposal, we 
beg to observe that the medical officer, Dr. Hine, attached to the late residency at 
Bagdad, was the resident's assistant. 

53. The repairs of the factory at Bushire are made at the expense of Government; but 
as we find that about seven years ago this building was greatly enlarged and almost 
rebuilt, we recommend that in future such outlays on property which does not belong to 
the Government, may be as sparingly made as possible. 

54. The residency at Bussorah, for the repair of which a monthly sum of 200 rupees is 
now oharaed, might be sold or occupied by the native agent, who for this privilege would 
no doubt undertake to release Government from all charge for repairs. The adoption of 
our suggestions in respect to Bushire aud Bussorah will yield an annual saving of rupees 
55,183*! 

55. At Muscat and Mocha there are now only native agents, the former on rupees 200. 
and the latter on 300 rupees per mensem, and we have no alteration to propose respecting 
them. 
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for him a salary of rupees 1,500, as at present, with a table allowance of rupees 500. We 
have assigned this latter item to the political agent contrary to the general rule recently 
introduced, because there seem to he local peculiarities in this instance wliich do not exist 
elsewhere. By assigning a monthly sum of rupees 700 for the agent’s establishment, 
wliich appears to be sufficient, and rupees 100 for the rent of the Bushire factory, as paid 
at present, the charges of the agency will he placed, we think, on a footing sufficiently 
liberal and at the same time consistent with the views entertained by the Supreme 
Government when it constituted this officer a political functionary. 


56. The salary and medical allowance received by the civil surgeon stationed with the 
resident at Bhoojt considerably exceeds the aggregate allowances drawn by the medical 
officers attached to the several other political residences under the Bombay Government; 
but as there is no sufficient reason for maintaining that appointment on. a footing in point 
of allowances superior to similar offices elsewhere, we propose that the salary and medical 
allowance of the civil surgeon attached to the resident at Bhooj be reduced to the standard 
fixed for other residences, viz. rupees 450 per mensem, causing an annual saving of rupees 
2,400 ; a further reduction of 1 3,200 rupees per annum will be afforded by the discon- 
tinuance of the office of civil surgeon at Sattara and Bussorah, which appointments will 
cease in consequence of the abolition of these residences. 

66. The next point we have to notice is the excess in the expenses of the several political 
residencies beyond the amount of the authorized establishments ; and we select the 
following instances for the year 1828-29 in illustration of our remarks. An adjustment 
of the items which may be necessary to give a correct result will not interfere with the 
truth of our inference. 

Baroda, 


* Present Charge. 
Bussorah : 

Agent’s salary and allowances, 
and factory repairs - - 2,400 

Establishment - 850 


Brought up - - - 
Proposed : 

Agent’s salary, table, and rent, 2,100 
Establishment - 700 

8,257 

Bushire : 

Agent’s salary, table, ront, and 
contingencies - 3,250 

Assistant to ditto - - - 400 

Establishment ... 907 

Surgeon - - - 450 

5,007 : 

Bagdad : 

Agent and establishment 
Bnssorah : 

Agent and establishment 

- 279 | 

- 279 i 

3,658 


Saving per Mensem 


4,599 

Carried up - - - - 

8,257 

Or per Annum - 


55,188 


f Civil Surgeon at the Residency of Bhooj : 

Salary - 

Medical allowance ---------- 


Total 


Civil Surgeon at the Residency at Sattara : 
Salary 

Medical allowance ---------- 


Total ■ 
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Authorized 

Charges. 

Actual 

Charges. 

Baroda, including the consolidated Guzerat Agency - 

Rupees. 

1,57,524 

2,00,691 

Bliooj ---------- 

47,232 

65,721 

Sattara - -- -- -- -- 

Go, 148 

89,221 

Bushire - - - - -- -- - 

54,684 

65,186 

Bussorah - -- -- -- -- 

39,000 

*47,838 

Total - - - 

3,G3,588 

4,68,657 


m. 

(17.) Letter from 
Committee on 
Establishments in 
the General De- 
partment, Bombay- 
26 April 1830. 


68. With respect to the whole of these charges over and above the sanctioned establish- 
ment, we have strongly to urge the expediency of enforcing the rule which we have 
recommended : No charge whatever should be incurred without previous authority from 
Government, nor passed by the auditor without its express sanction for the specific 
amount. 


(18.) — Extract LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee, to the Governor- (18.) Letter from 
general in Council at Bengal, dated 20th September 1830. Committee on Ju- 

. iliciul and Revenue 

2. Your Lordslup in Council is aware, from the communication made by the Government Establishment!, 
of Bombay, in their chief secretary's letter of the 4th of January last, and from the enact- Bombay. 

ments contained in the first six Regulations passed at that Presidency in the present year, 20 September 1830. 
that various modifications have been recently introduced in the Judicial and Revenue depart- 
ments, the examination of which required the deliberate consideration of several questions 
of general importance and interest. 

3. The modifications in question may concisely be stated to consist, as regards the adini- Civil and Criminal 
nistration of civil justice, in assigning to native commissioners the cognizance, with certain Justice, 
exceptions, of all original suits, providing, as the case may be, a regular gradation of appeal 

to the judge, his assistant, or the court of Suddcr Dewanny Adawlut, to which one judge 
has been added, exclusive of a member of Council, whoso functions, as chief judge, are limited 
to Ins officiating as such when a competent court cannot otherwise be had ; and the court of 
Circuit and Appeal at Surat has been abolished. In the branch of criminal jurisprudence, 
the magistrates (who are also collectors of revenue) and their assistants are authorized to 
adjudge sentences of fine and ordinary imprisonment, with hard labour, for one year ; but 
sentences beyond three months passed by the latter are referable to the magistrate for con- 
firmation, and all other sentences may be revised by him. District police-officers are 
empowered to punish petty offences by fine not exceeding lbs. 15, and confinement not 
exceeding 20 days. The system of session judges, embracing the former functions and juris- 
diction of a criminal judge and court of circuit, 1ms been extended to all the territories under 
the Government, and the number of judges been reduced. Two judges of the Sudder Fmij- 
darry Adawlut, under the denomination of visiting commissioners of circuit, are directed to 
make an annual circuit of inspection ; one to Guzerat and the Contains, the other to the 
Deccan and the Southern Mahratta Country. 

4. In the revenue department, the scheme of administration has been assimilated to that Revenue Admin is- 
of Madras, by the appointment of principal and sub-collectors in certain districts, the Govern- trntion. 

ment having at the same time diminished the number of collcctorates ; and a revenue com- 
missioner, with an assistant, has been appointed for the purpose of general control and 
superintendence throughout the several districts, with the exception of the Southern Mahratta 
Country. The collectors and sub-collectors are authorized to refer to comnrisdars, or head 
native revenue officers, suits instituted before them, under Regulation XVII., A. u. 1827, 
relating to land, its rent or produce, provided the value at issue does not exceed lie. 500 ; 
and an appeal from their decisions is provided for. 

9. The expense of the Court of Requests at Bombay, chargeable to Government, amounts Court of Rcquosti 
to lis, 5,926 per annum, as exhibited below ;f none of the commissioners receiving any 

salary 


* The sum stated in the annual accounts for .1828-29 is As. 95,677; but as no cliargo appears 
under the head during the preceding year, half of the above sum is assumed under tlio supposition 
that the account includes tlio charge of the previous year. 

| Clerk’s salary ... 300 
Allowance for establishment - - 8J 

Naiquo and Peons - 35|- 

Oflice rent - - - 150 


Total - - - 493i|- = 5,926 per annum. 

(445.) a 'a 
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Petty Sessions. 


Sudder Dewnnny 
and Suddor Fouz- 
darry Adawlut, 


Vide para. 4. 
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Balary in that capacity. Besides his fixed salary, it would appear that the clerk of the court 
receives the fees leviable from suitors on processes issued ; no part of the receipts under tliis 
head bein'' credited to the public account. In Bengal, the amount of the fees levied by the 
Court of Requests (the commissioners of which receive liberal salaries), used formerly much 
to exceed the charges, and though the rate is greatly reduced, still nearly covers the expense 
of the whole court ; and at Madras, where the commissioners are also stipendiary officers, the 
receipts considerably exceed the charges the surplus being carried to the credit of Govern- 
ment. We are not aware whether the rules for regulating the levy of fees in the Court of 
Requests at Bombay are similar to those in force at the other two Presidencies, nor what 
is the amount of fees now colleoted. Looking to the receipts of the courts at Calcutta and 
Madras, we should suppose that the amount must be considerable, and probably more than 
an adequate remuneration for the clerk of the court, even if he received no salary. We 
would therefore submit, as a fit matter for the inquiry of the local Government, whether by 
carrying the fees to the publio account, and assigning to the clerk of the court a suitable 
salary, Government might not be relieved from all expense on account of this establish- 
ment. 

10. The Court of Petty Sessions is peculiar to Bombay, and consists of the senior and 
second magistrates of police, and a non- stipendiary magistrate. Its powers and jurisdiction 
are described in Ride, Ordinance and Regulation II. of 1827. The excess of charge (rupees 
7,560) on account of this establishment in 1820,* has chiefly arisen from the appointment of 
an assessor, on a salary of rupees 7,200 per annum, who, being a barrister, assists the magis- 
trates with his professional advice. But if the magistrates of police are oompetent for their 
duty, we are not aware of the necessity of incurring the permanent expense of a barrister to 
attend them at the petty sessions, which are held weekly. In ordinary cases the police 
mao-istrates should certainly be capable of deciding for themselves, and in cases of extraordi- 
nary difficulty (which are not likely to be numerous), the advice of the government law 
officers might be easily obtained. The appointment of assessor took place on the 26th of 
May 1826 ; and as the business of the Court of Petty Sessions was conducted by the magis- 
trates without a professional adviser for many years prior to that date, we recommend the 
abolition of the office in question. 

15. The Court of Sudder Dewnnny Adawlut, as your Lordship in Council is aware, f haa 
been placed on a footing applicable to the recent changes in the judicial administration at 
Bombay. The salary of the senior puisne judge has been fixed at rupees 45,000 ; and the 
same principle which now regulates the salaries of the junior secretaries to that Government 
is extended to the puisne judges (below the senior), that is to say, a salary of rupees 33,000 
is assigned to a Sudder judge under 12 years standing; of rupees 37,500 under 15 hut 
more than 12 years standing ; and if above 15 years standing, the salary is increased at the 
rate of rupees 1,500 per annum, for each additional year, until 20 years shall have elapsed, 
when the salary will be rupees 45,000, or the maximum rate assigned to Bombay. We 
observe in the proceedings before us, which are also on the records of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, that Mr. Romer, the third member of Council, in a Minute dated the 15th of 
December last, is averse to the introduction of this graduated scale of remuneration in 
respect to the Sudder Adawlut, and is of opinion that the salaries of the judges should be 
equal. “ I can easily,” remarks this gentleman, “ see the advantage and propriety of such 
a scheme as applied to the secretaries of the Government, but its adoption to and fitness in 
the Sudder Adawlut is not so apparent. As existing at Madras, without extending the com- 
parison to Bengal, I continue to be of the opinion formerly expressed, that all the judges of 
the Sudder Adawlut should at least be placed, on the score of allowances, on the same footing 
as the chief secretary." 

16. The principle of regulating salaries, in some degree, according to length of service, 
appears to us to possess many advantages, especially in the case of secretaries to Govern- 
ment ; and if deemed worthy of general adoption, would of course apply to the judges of the 
Sudder Adawlut, as well as to other functionaries. The Resolution passed on the 17th of 
February 1829, by your Lordship in Council, fixing the salaries of the judges of the Sudder 
Adawlut at Calcutta, sets forth, “ that to the judges of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut it 
is obviously proper to assign the maximum rate of salary, viz., sonat rupees 52,200. The 
duties of all the judges being essentially the same, there seems to be no reason to maintain 
the distinction of senior and puisne judges. The higher salary assigned to the former when 
the situation ceased to be held by a member of the Supreme Council, appears to have been 
fixed rather with reference to the emoluments actually enjoyed by the individual than on any 
general principle, and the difference of denomination and emolument has actually been found 
to occasion claims embarrassing to Government in the selection of candidates. “ Besides the 
ordinary duties of Sudder Dewanny and Fonzdarry Adawlut, the judges at Bombay perform 
circuits in the districts as visiting commissioners, and should, we are of opinion, receive the 
maximum rate of salary assigned to that presidency, on the same principle as prevails at 

Bengal 


* 1824: 1829: 

Rs. 10,800 - - - Rs. 18,360 

t Lotter of 4th January 1880 to the Supreme Government, with Enclosures, from tho Chief 
Secretary at Bombay. 
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Bengal and Madras ; and we have accordingly adopted this rate in our calculation. The 

immediate financial result would, in fact, be nearly the same if we had adopted the graduated III. 

rate, for it appears that three of the present judges have served longer than 20 years, and 

the other has served within a few months of that period. (18.) Letter from 

17. The judges of the Sadder Court at Bombay have, we perceive, duties that do not Committee on Ju- 

belong to those officers at this presidency, or at Madras. Besides being required to go Rcrenue 

circuits as above mentioned, they arc also vested with an appellate jurisdiction in cases "snmenta, 
decided by the collectors, the appeal being of right when the property at .stake may exceed 20Septemberl830 
200 rupees, and a special appeal being open in all cases. In the Judicial department, 1 

appeals of right lie. to them from the decisions of the judges and assistant judges, in all 
cases in which the judgment may relate to property exceeding 3,000 rupees ; and incases 
wherein the decrees of the native judges are reversed or modilied, if the amount exceed 1,000 
rupees. They likewise appear to exercise a control in various matters which at the other 
presidencies more immediately belong to the judges of circuit ; and if, as proposed in a .sub- 
sequent part of this letter, the office of revenue commissioner ho abolished, it will probably 
be thought expedient to transfer to the Sudder judges, when on their tours of inspection, 
some of the functions assigned to that officer. 

18. Although therefore our impression is that the duties of the Sudder judges may admit 
of being considerably abridged by restricting tlieir appellate jurisdiction to cases in which on 
the face of the proceedings there may appear reason to apprehend a denial or failure of 
justice, the proper function of such a court being general superintendence, with no further 
interposition in individual cases than is required to render that superintendence effectual to 
the well working of the subordinate tribunals ; and although we are of opinion that, acting 
on this principle, three judges would suffice, yet we are not prepared immediately to object to 
the appointment of a fourth judge. But independently oflinnneial considerations, it will wo 
think he a matter of regret if the appointment leads to any further .separation of the Sudder 
Court from the Government ; and if tho necessity' of having a fourth judge can be obviated by 
one of the members of Council taking a larger share in the business of the court, the office 
ought to be discontinued. In further explanation of our views on this subject, we subjoin 
an extract from our report, under date the 5th May last, containing a review of the civil 
charges of the Madras Presidency : — 

“We are strongly of opinion that it is of importance, on grounds distinct from economy, 
that one of the members of Government should always hold the office of a judge of the 
Sudder Adawlut, and take upon himself a substantive share of the duties of that court. 

The other functions of a member of Government nt the subordinate presidencies are not of 
a nature or extent to interfere with this salutary arrangement ; and the previous occupation 
of one or both of the councillors will generally have prepared them to give complete effect 
to it." 

19. Tho native establishment attached to this court does not call for any observation on 
our part, excepting in regard to the number and expense of chohdars and peons, which, com- 
pared with those maintained in the Sudder Adawlut at Calcutta and Madras, is excessive. 

By the list inserted below* your Lordship in Council will perceive that tho number of 
these servants at Calcutta is 20 ; at Madras 32 ; at Bombay !)0 ; and the charge respec- 
tively is rupees 1,(532, rupees 2,721, and rupees 9,018 per annum. In Bengal, wo are, 
informed, each of the five judges of the court has only two of (lie public chuppiiissics in 
attendance on him ; the registrar has five for tho duties of his office, and the clmbilurs and 
soontabundars ore for the court collectively'. At Madras the mode in which business is 
transacted may render it necessary to entertain a few more peons than arc required in 
Bengal ; hut wo would recommend that as far as practicable the Bengal complement of 
servants he generally adopted, and we see no reason why it shuuld bo exceeded at Bombay. 

We should thus have an annual saving of rupees 7,1 Hi. 

21. The abolition of the Guzorat Court of Circuit and Appeal, under the arrangements Provincial Court 
noticed in the former part of this Report, yields an annual saving of rupees 132,959. of Cfreuit nnd Ap ' 

22.i In pursuance of the arrangements above referred to, t he Southern awl Northern Con- F« l 111 Guzerat. 
cans havo been consolidated under a judge and session judge; nnd this system of judicial Southern Maliraita 
administration, which prevails also at Poona and Aliiucdnuggur, lias been extended to Surat Country. 

and 


•BENGAL. 


MADRAS. 


BOMBA Y, 

Including the Addition, at 

lit. 100 per Mciucin, nanctloncd on 
23d April 18.10. 


- 16 

24 Peon9 

- 168 

10 Chohdars - 

- 160 


- 24 

7 Police ditto 

- 49 

C Jcmcdara 


15 Chuppmses 
1 Cliowboydar 
4 Burkendazes - 

- 75 

- 5 

- 16 

1 Dufludnr - 

- 10 

2 Ilavildura - 
62 Peons 
10 Ilurcarrahs 

- 434 

- 70 

26 Per Mensem - 

- 136 

32 Por Mensem - 

- 227 

SK) Per Mensem 

- 754 

Por Annum 

1,632 

Per Annum 

2,724 

Por Annum - 

- 9,048 
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* and Ahmedabad. The Southern Mahratta Country has been brought under the ordinary 

III. Regulations of Government, but the offices of principal collector and magistrate are united 

. with those of judge, session judge, and political agent; an arrangement to which the civil 

Calcutta Civil members of Government at Bombay have objected. The discussions arising out of this 

Financo Com- subject are to be found on the records of the Supreme Government,* and your Lordship in 

miltee. Council will there observe that the appointment of a judge and session judge is contemplated 

to take place after a lapse of two or tliree years. To aid the principal collector in liis judicial 
functions, an assistant judge at the Sudder station, with the powers of a detached assistant 
jud^e, has ljeen nominated ; and a second sub-collector has also been appointed to relieve the 
principal collector from much of the detail of his revenue duties. The charge on account of 
the assistant judge and the second sub-collector, with their respective establishments, may bo 
estimated at rupees 50,206 per annum ; whilst the charge for a judge and session judge, with 
the establishmeut hereafter to be proposed, may be assumed at rupees 42,000. As there are 
two judges on the Bombay establishment, who are thrown out of employment by the aboli- 
tion of the Guzerat Court of Circuit and Appeal, exclusive of civil servants in other depart- 
ments similarly situated, and these gentlemen continue to receive then- former salaries, we 
would recommend, on financial as well ns on other grounds, that the appointment of judge 
and session judge be substituted for those of assistant judge and second sub-collector ; and 
in our schedule we have accordingly provided for the separation of the judicial and revenue 
functions in the Southern Mahratta Country. 

P g t 23. To each of the judges and session judges in the several zillahs, a senior assistant is 
Ahmedabad, Poo- attached, who, in the civil department, is employed in executive duties, and may he specially 
no, Alunednuggur. authorized to decide appeals from the decrees of native commissioners in suits where the 
property sued for does not exceed 5,000 rupees ; and in the criminal department he exercises 
the functions and penal jurisdiction heretofore vested in senior assistants to criminal judges ; 
that is, he tries offenders, and may pass sentence of punishment, not exceeding imprisonment 
with hai-d labour for two years, and stripes for theft not exceeding 30, or fine or imprisonment 
in default of payment for a period not longer than two years ; it being competent for Govern- 
ment, where it may see fit, to enlarge these powers to any extent not exceeding those vested 
in assistants detached from the Sudder station. A second assistant, possessing more limited 
authority, is also attached to several of the judges. 

24. The judge and session judge in the Concans has a detached assistant stationed at 
Rutuagherry, having jurisdiction over that portion of the zillali, and vested with the same 
penal authority as formerly exercised by criminal judges ; viz. to pass sentence of solitaiy 
confinement for six months, of imprisonment with hard labour for seven years ancl 50 stripes, 
or of fine and imprisonment ; for the higher classes of criminal offences he is required to 
commit the parties to take their trial before the session judge, who visits the subordinate 
station half yearly for the purpose of delivering the gaol. In like manner there is an assistant 
judge, with similar powers, stationed at Sholapore, subordinate to the session judge at Poona, 
another at Broach subordinate to Surat, and a third at Dooliah in Candish under the session 
judge at Ahmednuggur. 

Report of the Fi- 25. There appears to us to exist strong objections, as we have already had occasion to 
nance Committee, submit to your Lordship in Council, against the employment under any designation ofyoung 
dated 5ili Mny, men of limited experience as judges ; and the powers assigned to this class of officers by the 
para, 39. App. 20. Bombay Regulations are more extensive, particularly in the criminal department, than it has 
been usual to confide to them at the other Presidencies, or than can in our judgment be 
prudently entrusted to them. In the civil department the Bombay Regulations already render 
the native judges competent to try and decide all cases, of whatever amount, that may be 
referred to them. In this department therefore the discontinuance of the office of assistant 
judge will not involve any change of system, and we can only anticipate beneficial results 
from a change of practice which shall transfer to natives the cognizanae of all civil cases that 
are now tried by the assistant judges. In the Criminal department it appears to us to be not 
Ibid. less expedient, on the principle explained in our Report on the Madras Establishment, that 
the native judges should be employed in the trial of cases referred to them by the session 
judge ; and although, for some time at least, it may be necessary, as intimated in that Report, 
to maintain various checks upon their conduct, they may, we conceive, he thus made to afford 
great relief to the European officers ; since in a multitude of cases, which if tried by the 
latter would occupy much time, the sentence of the native judge, though referred to the 
judge, may doubtless he carried into effect without any hesitation or difficult}’. We beg leave 
therefore to suggest that the native judges at Bombay may be vested with criminal powers 
to the same extent as we have suggested for the Sudder Ameens, viz. of Madras, or to such 
other extent ns the local Government may judge proper ; and that all cases not cognizable 
by the magistrate may be made over to the session judge, to be tried by himself or referred 
to the native judges, according as he may judge best for the public service, subject of course 
to the provisions defining the authority of the latter. With this arrangement (and indeed 
without it) we see no reason to think that the judges and session judges at Bombay, increased 
in number as we propose, will be overburtliened with their duties ; and as it is our intention 
to suggest an arrangement under which the sessions' judges will not be required periodically 
to quit their own stations for the purpose of delivering the gaols of their subordinate detached 
assistants, any necessity which might have existed for having an officer on the spot to execute 

processes, 

* Letter, dated 4th Jannary 1830, from Chief Secretary at Bombay to Deputy Secretary of 
Supreme Government, with enclosures. 
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processes, &c. during their absence, will be removed. The reasons which have led us to — 
recommend the abolition of the offices of registrar and assistant criminal judge at Bengal and III. 

Madras, apply with greater force to those of junior and junior-assistant session judge at 

Bombay, and we accordingly beg to advise the discontinuance of these appointments. (18.) Letter from 

26. The same objections are applicable in a minor degree, owing to the individuals filling Committee on Ju- 
the offices being generally of longer experience in the service, to the plan of having detached 5j°, ia j; “ nd3Revonu ° 
assistants in charge of a portion of a zillah. This part of the system, however, is open to ^ sta ° hshnient3 > 
another more serious objection, for all cases of a heinous nature arising within the jurisdiction 29Sei)tcmberl830 
of the detached assistant are postponed for trial by the session judge at his next half yearly 1 

gaol delivery ; thereby involving the necessity of the attendance of the prosecutor and 
witnesses a second time, and the detention of the parties accused for an extended period ; 
while in that part of the zilLah under the immediate authority of the session judge, a similar 
inconvenience is experienced from the interruption, during his absence, of the exercise of the 
higher penal authority with which he is vested. The distance of the subordinate court at 
Broach from the Sudder station Surat, being under 40 miles, it would we conceive be attended 
with less inconvenience to the prosecutor and witness, and hardship to the prisoners, were 
they forwarded at once to the session judge, by whom the case would be disposed of without 
delay, instead of being required, after having undergone a preliminary investigation, to 
attend again at the following half-yearly gaol delivery. It also appears to us that a separate 
court at Sholapore, subordinate to the judge and session judge at Poona, is by no means 
indispensable, in reference to the population or relative importance of that station. 

27. On the other hand, the zillahs of the Northern and Southern Concan have been placed 
under one judge and session judge, with a detached assistant at Rutnaglierry ; but the 
population and quantity of business arising in this tract of country render it very desirable, 
we think, that there should be a judge and session judge as heretofore in each of the 
divisions. 

28. Again, in Candeish, though comparatively a poor and thinly peopled district, it seems 
to be necessary that there should be stationed an officer for tbe trial of the higher classes of 
criminal offences, which are unfortunately of too frequent occurrence ; the assistant judge’s 
court at Dooliah, besides being open to the objections already described, does not in our 
opinion sufficiently provide for this object, and we think that the appointment of a separate 
session judge for Candeish is desirable. 

29. In the annexed Schedule, provision has accordingly been made for a judge and session 
judge in the Southern Concan, Candeish, and Darwar, and for the abolition of all assistant 
judges. 

30. The salaries of the judges and session judges at Poonak and Surat have been fixed by 
the Resolution of the Bombay Government under date the 1st December 1829, at rupees 
30,000 per annum, and those of the other judges and session judges at rupees 28,000. In 
consideration of the high and responsible nature of the duties wliich the whole of these 
functionaries will have to discharge, and adverting to the convenience and advantage of 
having the office of a judge and session judge better paid than that of an ordinary collector 
(from which appointment, assuming that all arbitrary separation between the Revenue and 
Judicial lines is discontinued, the natural step will be to the appointment of a judge,) we 
would beg to recommend that the allowances of all the judges and session judges be fixed 
at Rb. 30,000 per annum. 

31. The financial result of the arrangements here recommended in the J udicial depart- 
ment, is, as regards covenanted officers, an eventual reduction of expense to the extent of 
Rs. 78,870* 

32. In 


* DISTRICTS. 

Judge’s 

’.Salary and Allowances. 

Assistant’s 
Salary and Fees. 

TOTAL. 


1 ,-2,000 - - 

2,— 856 - 66 

2,856 - 66 


1 ,-2,000 - - 

2,— 788 1 36 

2,788 1 36 

Surat ... 

1,-2,333 1 33 

2,-1,197 2 - 

3,530 3 33 



2,-1,375 3 33 

1,375 3 33 

Ahmedabad ... 

1,-2,333 1 33£ 

3,-1,454 2 66,} 

3,788 - - 

Carnatic ... 


1,— 850 - - l 


Poonah ... 

1,-3,316 2 66 

3,-1,500 - - 

4,816 2 66 



1,-1,050 - - 

1,050 - - 

Ahmcdnuggor ... 

1,-3,316 2 66 

1,— 750 - - 

4,066 2 66 

Candeish ... 


2,-1,450 - - 


Total 

6,-1,5299" 3 98* 

19,-11,272 2 !§• 

26,572 2 - 


Total present establishment, per annum - 

Establishment and allowances recommended by the Committco: Eight Judges 
at Rs. 30,000 each, per annum - 


( 445 .) 


3,18,870 

2,40,000 


78,870 - - 


a a 3 
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32. In the charge for establishments, we are satisfied that no increase will in the aggregate 
be necessary in consequence of the proposed changes ; for adverting to the Hoojoo judicial 
establishments in Bengal and Madras ,* it is obvious that those at Bombay are on a higher 
scale than iB necessary, and that reductions in the establishments of the present judges and 
session judges may be effected, which, conjoined with the saving produced by the adoption 
of the establishments attached to the assistant judges, will fully cover every charge on 
account of establishment for the judges and session judges of the Southern Conca,n, Candeish, 
and Darwar. We may further observe that no new expense on account of judicial buildings 
will need to be incurred, as there is already a court-house and gaol at each of the places 
proposed as the station of a judge and session judge. 

33. The number of native commissioners and sudder ameens employed under the Bombay 
Government, appears from the latest returns in our possession to be 88, and their aggregate 
emoluments to have amounted on an average of years (excluding a period during which by 
the operation of a now rescinded rule their amount was fortuitously swelled) to rupees 
1,47,404, giving rupees 1,675 as the average allowances of each individual. 

34. Looking to the quantity of business, the population and extent of territory at Bombay, 

and to the number of native judges, which, in reference to similar circumstances, wo have 
recommended for Bengal ; we are of opinion that 80 native judges will be sufficient, both 
for the trial of all original civil suits, and for the performance of such criminal business as 
may be assigned to them by the session judge. A graduated scale of salary for native judicial 
officers seems to us preferable to the existing plan of paying partly by fees ; for while through 
the prospect of promotion it holds out a stimulus to good conduct and an industrious 
discharge of duty, it has no tendency to cause business to be carelessly hurried over, and 
takes away all ground for any imputation that litigation might be fomented by the native 
judges with a view to their own profit. We would recommend, therefore, that the fees now 
receivable by the native commissioners, that is, the value of the stamp paper required to be 
used in pleadings in their courts, be carried to the credit of Government as stamp revenue, 
and that the scale of allowances proposed for similar offices in Bengal, as exhibited below, f 
be adopted at Bombay, the highest rate being Rs. 6,000, the lowest 1,200, and the average 
salary of each native judge Rs. 2,500 per annum. » 

35. The 


* SCALE of Establishment fixed for the Zillah Courts under the Madras Presidency, 
in 1816. 


Moofty 

Pundit 

Shcristadar 

Government Vakeel 

Head Writer 

Writers 

Nntivc Registrar 

Record-keepers 

Gomastahs 

Persian Moonshees - 
Persian Writers 
Nativo Doctor 
Swearers - 
Shroff 


Carried up 


1,— 157 8 - 
1,— 140 - - 
1,— 52 8 - 
1 ,— 21 - - 
1,— 70 - - 
1,— 52 8 - 

1, — 52 '8 - 

2, — 70 - - 
7,— 133 - - 

2, — 63 - - 

3, — 84 - - 

1,— 14 

3,— 31 8 - 
1,— 14 


955 8 - 


Brought up 
Moochey 
Ructnvnn - 
Massaljees 
Sweeper 
Nazir 
Naib 
Chobdnrs 
Head Deloyah 
Deloyets 
Peons 
Whipper 
Executioner 
Grave-digger 

Total 



- - 965 8 - 


1,— 14 - - 

. 

1,— 5 4 - 

. 

2, — ■ 10 8 - 


I,— 3 8 - 

. 

1,— 35 

. 

1,— 14 - - 


2 21 - - 


1, — T flO 8 - 


12,—' 1 84 - - 


20,— 105 - - 


1,— 5 4 - 


1,— *54-' 


v- L« 4 - 


- 1,274 - - 



Where Six are 

Where Eight are j 

Where Nine ore 



wanted. 

wanted. 

wanted. 

At 6,000 per annum - 

4.800 — 

3,000 — 

1.800 — 

1,200 — 


i'iif 

i . 

1 'ill 

l , 

TTTTT 

cc o> c> 

lliil 


Total 

6,-15,000 

8,-19,800 | 

9,-22,800 


Average - 

2,500 | 

2,475 

2,533 
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35. The Aggregate of the allowances of this class of officers, assuming the number to bo 
80, would therefore amount to Jta. 2,00,000, or lia. 52,590 more than the emoluments here- 
tofore received by the present body of native commissioners* 

86. Two or more of the native judges on the highest rate of salary should be employed at 
the Suddcr station in the manner described in para. 25, and the others be stationed at con- 
venient places in the interior of the several districts. 

37. The scale of allowances above proposed will, we think, afford a sufficiently liberal 
remuneration to the native judges in the first instance ; but if their labours prove os useful 
as we are willing to anticipate, it may be proper eventually to reconsider their claims to 
increased emolument. 

38. In our Report of the 30th May 1829, we recommended the abolition of the office of 
deputy agent for sirdars in the Deccan, and the reduction of the office establishment to the 
Beale on which it originally stood ; which measure received the approbation of your Lordship 
in Council, but has not been carried into effect for the reasons assigned in the documents now 
before us, which accompanied Mr. Secretary Williamson's letter of the 24th of October last 
to the deputy secretary to the Supreme Government, lmt the third member of Council at 
Bombay was in favour, we observe, of the mensure proposed by us. 

39. In noticing the memorandum of the agent for sirdars, relative to our recommendation, we 
by no means intend to offer the slightest objection to the reference made to him ; but the result, 
we beg to observe, confirms the correctness of wlint we took the liberty of pointing out to your 
Lordsliip in Council, in our address of the 20th November last : “ It is clear, we therein 


remarked, “ that if for eveiy item of reduction we are expected formally to submit to Govern- 
ment an elaborate explanation of reasons, and if reasons submitted by us are to be weighed 
and commented upon as if the adoption or rejection of what is proposed was a matter 
altogether optional or one of judicial inquiry, life would be too short for the hundredth part 
of what must be accomplished ; and further, it is evident that if nothing is to be discontinued 
which cannot be proved to be mischievous or useless independent of financial considerations, 
Government must sink under its burdens long before any adequate reduction can ho 
effected.” 

40. The memorandum by the agent for sirdars, accompanying the proceedings to which wo 
allude, states that the list of privileged persons in 1828 contained 543 names. We have stated 
them at 504j* on the authority of the Persian secretary to the Bombay Government, and the 
fact of the number being greater than we were informed is so much the more favourable to 
the argument on which our recommendation rested. The memorandum also shows a saving 
of Rs. 1,243 per annum, according to the calculation noted below, J by consolidating the 
agent’s office with the English and native record office ; but we may observe, in reference 
to this trifling reduction of Rs. 1 ,243 per annum, that the amount of saving proposed by us 
was lia. 29,436, and that the salary of the officer in charge of the records alluded to (and 

now 


III. 

08.) Letter from 
Committee on Ju- 
dicial ami Revenue 
Establishment^ 

Bombay. 

20Soptomborl830. 


Deputy Agent for 
Sirdars. 


♦ YEARS. 

Aggregate Amount 

Aggregate Amount 

of 

Fees. 

TOTAL. 

1826 

83,031 

51,143 

1,34,174 

1829 

80,844 

79,790 

1,60,634 

Total 

1,63,875 

1,30,933 

2,94,808 


Average 

1,47,404 

Aggregate of proposed Allowances 

2,00,000 


Exccbs 

- - - - 

52,596 


t Paragraph 24 of Financo Committoo’s Report lo the Supreme Government, dated 30tli May 1829. 


X Agent’s office - - 

English and Native Record ditto 



9,480 

22,47(5 

Consolidation of abovo 

. 

- 

31,950 

38,790 



Actual Increase 

0,840 

Saving effected by the Judgo of the Poonn Adawlut sii 
list of sirdars .... 

nee Mr. Elphinstone framed liis 

8,083 


Not Saving per Annum - 

1,243 


( 445 .) 
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no-w holding the appointment of deputy ngent for sirdars) forms an item of Rs. 18,000 per 
annum in the cost (Rs. 22,476) of the above office. We have only to add, that we see no 
ground for altering the recommendation already submitted to your Lordship in Council on 
this subject, and are of opinion that the agent for sirdars does not require a deputy to tako 
charge of the English and native records of the Deccan (which in reality might with equal 
advantage be deposited in the collector’s cutclierry at Poona), or to assist him in his other 
duties as agent. 

41. The changes recently introduced into the revenue branch of administration at Bombay 
upon the principles adverted to in the 4tli and 6th paras, of this letter, and already 
reported* to the Supreme Government, have been adopted with the view of making a con- 
siderable reduction in the number of collectorates. Exclusive of the Southern Mahratta 
Country, which we have above noticed, the establishment now consists of four principal 
collectors, three collectors, and one collector of sea customs, in lieu of 12 collectors of land 
revenue and customs. Each of the principal collectors has a sub-collector under him, who 
has separate charge of a portion of the division ; and under the judge and principal collector 
of the Southern Mahratta Country there are two of these functionaries. Each principal 
collector and collector has also one head assistant, and several junior assistants, attached 
to him. 

42. In regard to the formation of Guzerat into two principal collectorates, we are disposed 
to prefer, and to recommend for adoption, the principle of the arrangement already laid by 
us before your Lordship in Council, f which consisted in the division of Guzerat into one 
principal collectorate and two collectorates. 

43. It seems to us that the revenue and police management of the Ahmedabad district, 
which is very extensive and scattered, cannot be conveniently united to that of any of the 
southern districts, and that Kama would form too important a charge for a sub-collector. 
We should have been disposed, looking merely to this branch of the subject, to have pro- 
posed that the two central districts of Guzerat, Kaira and Broach, should form a prin- 
cipal collectorship ; but as Broach has already been united with Surat, and as in the Judicial 
department those districts are placed under one judge, while Almedabad and Kaira are 
similarly united, it appeal's to us to be on the whole expedient to adopt the following arrange- 
ment in the Revenue department, viz. Almedabad and Kaira to be under separate col- 
lectors and magistrates, and Surat and Broach to continue, as now, under one principal 
collector stationed at the former, with a sub-collector at the latter place. We may observe 
that the officer now in charge of Kaira, under the designation of sub-collector, formerly liad 
charge of the same district as collector, and still draws the allowances he previously 
received. 


44. The same observation applies to the officer who now holds the situation of sub- 
collector in the Southern Concan. The union of the Northern and Southern Concan under 
one principal collector of land revenue and sea customs, is a measure which we apprehend, 
with reference to the locality and extent of those districts, will prove very injurious and even 
impracticable, and we observe that it was regarded in the same light by onej of the 
members of the Bombay Government, w ho has recorded his opinion that the districts arc too 
extensive to be converted into one principal collectorate. 

45. The total length of territory under the principal collector’s charge will be 372 miles 
north and south of the Presidency, and its average breadth about 65 miles ; an extent which 
seems to us to be quite at variance with all reasonable expectation of an adequate super- 
intendence ; and on making a comparison in this respect with the scale of establishment 
found necessary in the provinces of Canara and Malabar in the same line of coast, under 
the Madras Government, the incongruity of the scheme for the revenue management of the 
Concan is peculiarly striking. The following comparison between the extent, population 
and land revenuo of the North and South Concan (now united under one principal collector 
and sub-collector), and of the provinces of Malabar and Canara (which are under two prin- 
cipal collectors), will exhibit to your Lordship in Council the nature of the comparison to 
which our remarks are applied. 


— 


Length. 

Average 

Breadth. 

Population. 1 

Land Revenue. 

Malabar and Canara 
North and South Concans 

: 

348 

372 

55 

55 

16.70.000 

10.43.000 

30,84,952 

23,29,666 


46. Ruder 


* Lottor of tho 4tli January 1830, with enclosures, from the Chief Secretary at Bombay to tbo 
Deputy Secretary in the Territorial Department in Bengal, 
f Letlor to the Supremo Government, dated 24th February 1830. App. No. 15. 
t Vide Mr. Romer’s Minute, dated 15th December 1829, enclosed in a despatch from the Bombay 
Government to the Supremo Government, dated 4th January 1830. 
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■I6. Under the conviction that in this instance the principle of consolidation has been 
carried to an extent calculated to he prejudicial to sound economy, we recommend revert in" 
to the system of placing the North and South Contains under two collectors as formed/ 
instead of one principal collector. In the Southern Mahmtta Country it would seem 
advisable to continue the system of a principal collector; but if the separation of the judi- 
cial and fiscal functions under that oliicer be carried into effect, as recommended in 
para. 22, we presume that the appointment of a second sub-collector iu that district will 
cease. 

47. The appointment of a revenue commissioner under the Bombay Government has lieeu 
recently created, and the reasons for instituting this office are stilted in Sir .John Malcolm’s 
Minute of the 1st December 182!) ; and a copy of the instructions, dated the l!(th April 1830, 
for the guidance of the commissioner in conducting his duties, is already on the records of 
the Supreme Government*. 

48. In regard to the appointment in question, our senior member is of opinion that “ it is 
unnecessary, because the Government itself is competent to exorcise an efficient superin- 
tendence over the revenue business of eight districts, which arc under the immediate charge 
of five principal collectors and three collectors. This is not the case at Madras, where there 
are twenty districts under the immediate charge of ten principal collectors and ten collectors. 
Without at present inquiring whether the system of superintendence at Madras admits of 
improvement, Mr Hill is prepared to say, with perfect confidence, that that Government is 
not capable of taking the superintendence of its revenue business wholly into its own hands, 
which he considers as matter of regret, lor lie looks upon the system of immediate super- 
intendence by Government to be in every respect preferable to that of Bengal and Madras. 
The next objection to this appointment, in Mr. Hill’s opinion, is, that unless when rare 
qualifications happen to be found, the revenue commissioner will he liable to do much more 
harm than good. From tlie tenor of the instructions addressed to him, Mr. Hill thinks it is 
very obvious that there is in reality no vacant place in the scheme of revenue adminis- 
tration for him to occupy. If the collectors aud the Government respectively perform their 
parts, there will be little left for the superintendent to do. When he chooses to be active, he is 
likely to annoy the collectors without assisting the Government; and if there be deficiencies on 
the part of those over him, or of those under him, it does not seem to our senior member 
that the commissioner will have it in his power to supply them. Moreover, one ground on 
which this appointment was suggested lias in some measure ceased to exist ; ns the increased 
number of principal collectors affords promotion in the revenue line which was formerly 
wanting." 

49. The second member of our committee is of opinion that the intervention of some 
authority between the Government and the collectors and magistrates, to whom the people 
can look for the prompt redress of grievances they are likely to sustain, or think they sustain, 
even from the best of our executive officers, is essential to the good government of the 
couutry ; and he would consider it an expedient arrangement to have three local commis- 
sioners of revenue and police, for the throe great divisions of the Bombay territory, discon- 
tinuing the office of principal collector. He objects, consequently, to the appointment of the 
commissioner, not because he is likely to be altogether useless, but because, having an extent 
of jurisdiction that will prevent his exercising adequate control, his utility will not com- 
pensate for the expense. He conceives that with an authority extending from Almicilubad to 
Darwar (for it may be presumed that the especial exemption from the commissioner's control, 
which the prineipal collector of the latter district possesses, will ultimately lie removed), the 
commissioner would neither know the people, nor the people him, enough to gain the informa- 
tion and the influence that are necessary to inspire confidence and do justice iu individual 
cases : and as to all functions of general control, the institution of the office appears to him 
to be little else than the appointment of an additional secretary to Government, with loss 
prospect of advantage than might he anticipated from the latter arrangement 

50. Our tim'd member, in the document accompanying our letter of the 24th February, to 
which lie begs to refer f , has stated the reasons which lead him to be favourable to the scheme 

of 


* Vide enclosure to the letter from l ho Chief Secretary at Bombay, dated 4th January 1830, to 
the Deputy Secretary iu the Territorial Department in Bengal. 

•f Extract from a Minute by Mr. Bax, dated 16th June 1829 : 

Para. 46. There should he a superiniendant of revenue appointed at Bombay, to reside in the 
Mofussil, whoso duty should consist in visiting every collcc.toratc ns occasion demanded, receiving 
and inquiring into petitions, reporting to Government iu the first instance on all applications to lie 
made through him for revenue buildings and repairs, conducting inquiries iu tin: Revenue depart- 
ment, and exercising in general, on the spot, that scrutiny ami supervision which is now totally 
wanting, whereby a system of mismanagement, productive of serious loss to Government, and 
in ueh injury ami injustice to tliu people, lias in some eases been allowed to continue unchecked until 
the ryots have themselves flocked for redress to the Presidency. This result must often ensue where 
an executive officer is uncontrolled, and is the side reporter of his own acts and conduct. 

Para. 47. Tim superintendunt of revenue would have access to all the records of every prineipal 
collector, but it is not of course intended that the latter should send their correspondence with 
Government through him, except in the cases mentioned in the preceding paragraph. On the 
contrary, he should be informed that it is not the desire of Government, to multiply business and 
(445.) b b correspondence 
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of superintendence now introduced. The appointment of revenue commissioner seems to 
him to promise much benefit in the hands of an able and judicious revenue officer ; and any 
arguments against its utility, founded on the circumstance that the office may be conferred 
on an inefficient person, might equally be applied, he thinks, to any office under the Govern- 
ment. Neither is he disposed to consider that the appointment should cease, because, from 
the extent of the superintendence, the commissioner cannot command such a vigorous control 
as would be the case if his charge was smaller. 

51. Under these views relative to the appointment under consideration, the majority of 
the committee recommend that the office should be abolished ; but if continued, we are 
unanimously of opinion that the establishment is made greatly too expensive, and that the 
office of assistant should cease. The estimated charge under this head, by the accountant- 
general, for the current year, is Rs. 72,900, but the charge originally contemplated on 
account of this office in Sir J. Malcolm's Minute of the 1st December 1829, was Rs. 56,600* ; 
and we therefore recommend, that if not abolished entirely, the aggregate charge be limited 
to Rs. 53,000. 


52. We would also beg to recommend that the separate office of collector of customs of 
Guzerat be abolished, and that the superintendence of the department within this district be 
transferred, as has been done elsewhere, to the collectors of land revenue ; an annual saving 
of Rs. 64,878 will result from this measure f. 

53. The following number of assistants to be attached to principal collectors and magis- 
trates would, under the plan we have suggested, amply provide for the fiscal administration 
of the several districts under the Bombay presidency : viz. to principal collectors and magis- 
trates, one head assistant and one second assistant ; to collectors and magistrates one head 
assistant ; but to the collector of Candeish a second assistant to be allowed. 


54. The above, we are of opinion, in addition to the sub-collectors, will be found a sufficient 
complement of assistants, and all others who may happen to be on the establishment should 
be considered supernumeraries. 

55. In connexion with the contemplated revision of the allowances of judicial officers, we 
beg to propose the following scale of salaries for covenanted officers in the Revenue depart- 
ment ; viz. : 

Rs. 

To Principal Collectors and Magistrates - - per annum 36,000 

Collector of Land Revenue and Sea Customs, Bombay - - 30,000 

Sub-collectors and joint Magistrates - - - -14,400 

Head Assistants ------ - 8,400 

Second Assistants ------- 6,000 

56. The result of the modifications suggested in the Revenue department will be a saving 

in 


correspondence by bis appointment, but rather to abridge it, by remedying on the spot many matters 
of complaint which are now referred to Government. It would of course be requisite, however, to 
frame more definite instructions for him than can be laid down here. 


* Commissioner 
Deputation allowanoo 
Establishment 


- 45,000 

- 3,600 

- 8,000 

56,600 


t Collector of Sea Customs in Guzerat : 


Guzerat : 

Collector - 

Deputy - 

Concan, (already abolished) : 
Collector ... 

Deputy ... 


- 21,600 
- 8,278 


- 21,600 
- 8,278 
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in the salaries of covenanted officers of It- 1,52, 100 per annum, exclusive of those of collectors 

of sea customs noticed above.* III. 

57. The Kattywar agency does not call for any detailed remarks on our part, but from its .~ . 
denomination of a political agency, and from the nature of the duties annexed to it, the V‘ J , m 

charge would appear to belong rather to the Political than to the Revenue branch of the dkiaUnd lUwcnuo 
administration ; and we would also suggest the practicability of uniting it to the office of Establishments, 
political commissioner in Guzerat. Bombay. 

59. It may be useful, before dosing this report, to advert to the large amount and vast 20 September 1830. 
disproportion which, in several of the districts under the Bombay Government, the civil dis- Village Charges, 
bursements chargeable on the revenue hear to the gross collections. The subjoined statement 
will exhibit to your Lordship in Council the amount of the gross collections in each eollec- 
torate under that presidency, and the charges on account of revenue and judicial establish- 
ments of every description, distinguishing those denominated “village charges," which have 
only of late years been entered in the annual accounts of receipts tunl disbursements, and vide Column 3 
appear even now to have been only partially brought to account. The abstract 1 ins been ol' the Statement, 
framed from accounts furnished to us by the local officers, which apparently include some 
items that are not exhibited in the accounts rendered by the Accountant-general It will 
thence be observed that the local civil charges amount in some districts to 30, -10, and in one 
instance nearly 60 per eent. on the gross collections. 



\ 

STATEMENT 



TOTAI. 


Bombay - 
.South Concan 
North ditto 
Surat 
Broach 
Kaira 

Ahmodabad 

Poonah 

Ahmednugger 

Gandeish 

Carnatic 


Principal Collector 
Sub-Collector 


Total 


Per Annum 

Establishments and Allowances proposed by the Committee : 

1 Collector of Land and Sea Customs, Bombay 
3 Principal Collectors - - - - at 36,000 rad 

6 Collectors ------ 26,400 — 

3 Sub ditto 14,400 - 

10 Head Assistant ditto - - - 8,400 - 

4 Assistant ditto ..... 6,000 - 


4,47,600 
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Collectors. 

Assistant Collectors. 

1,— 4,1664 
1,— 2,000 * 
1.— 2,000 
1,— 2,000 
1,— 2,000 
1,— 2,000 
1,— 2,000 
1,— 2,800 
1,— 2,100 
1,— 2,100 
1,— 3,500 
1,— 1,400 

If Collector. 

1,— 1,083 4 

4, — 2,050 
3,- 1,660 
3,— 1,650 
3,— 1,650 
3,— 1,650 

3, - 1,650 

5, — 3,300 

4, — 2,500 

3, — 2,150 

4, — 2,550 

12, — 23,066 j- 

36,-21,933 $ 
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HI. STATEMENT allowing the Total Amount of Collections and Disbursements, 


Calcutta Civil 

Finance Com- 
mittee. 

NAMES. 

No. 1. 

Gross nggregate 
Collections, under 
every Denomination 
or Head. 

No. 2. 

Aggregate Charges 
of the Revenue and 
Magisterial Depart- 
ments under the 
Collector and Zillah 
Magistrate. 

No. 3. 

Village Charges of 
all Denominations 
whether llioy ap. 
pear in the Public 1 
Accounts, or arc 
deducted from the 
Revenue without 

passing through the 

Treasury. 



18,41,845 

2,84,133 

1,98,028 



14,15,795 


1,91,325 



22,23,627 

1,88,441 

3,92,485 



20,30,967 

1,82,277 

2,30,146 



24,11,625 

4,53,582 

2,84,521 



17,01,764 

2,14,306 

1,97,545 



20,56,106 

3,68,610 

2,88,098 


Ahmednuggur ... 

21,83,035 

4,01,035 

2,68,305 



19,87,683 


4,15,581 


Darwar ------ 

23,76,562 

2,37,893 

34,190 


Total 

2,02,29,009 

32,11,262 

25,00,224 



60. The difference between the rate per cent, which the charges in the Southern Mahratta 
Country bear to the gross revenue of that district, and the rate of the charges to the collections 
in the districts composing the Deccan, acquired about the same period, and which, having 
been under the same government, were at the time of cession in many respects similarly 
circumstanced, is very remarkable ; in the Southern Mahratta Country the rate is 11 and a 
fraction per cent., while in the Deccan it varies from 31 to 40 per cent. Thus in the Poonah 
district a gross revenue of 20 lacks and a half is reduced to less than 14 lacks ; and in 
Admednuggar it falls from nearly 22 to less than 14 lades of rupees. The disparity juBt 
noticed results chiefly, it will be remarked, from -the excess under the head of Village Charges 
in the latter districts. 

61. On examining the details of these charges, it is very evident that in regulating them in 
the Southern Mahratta country, a different course was pursued from that followed in the 
Deccan. The leading distinction is this, that in the Deccan the claims of the district and 
village revenue officers who had been employed under the Mahratta government, to the 
hereditary and unconditional enjoyment of their respective allowances, appear to have been 
admitted, while in the country settled by Sir Thomas Munro their allowances ceased with 
their services ; and, in fact, that in the former territory the British Government has been 
burdened with a heavy expense for the maintenance of an establishment of officers, who, 
though their allowances arc continued to them, render no service whatever to the State: 
moreover, the emoluments of hereditary and other village officers, who are still employed, 
appear also to be on a more liberal scale in the Deccan, and the amount allowed for village 
contingent expenses, embracing in some instances various items of an objectionable nature, 
such .os extra pay, batta and deputation allowance to public servants, salnries, &c., seems to 
be extravagant. The consequence is, that in the districts in question the village charges 
amount to from 11 to 14 per cent, of the gross collections ; in Darwar, on the other hand, 
the rate of charge is only H per cent. 

62. We arc not in possession of sufficient information on the subject to enable us to state 
precisely the principles that should be attended to in the investigation and future regulation 
of the charges in question, and perhaps it is not our province to do more than thus generally 
bring the subject under the notice of your Lordship in Council ; but feeling satisfied, from 
the inquiries we have instituted, that by a judicious local scrutiny a wide field for retrench- 
ment, immediately or prospectively, will be discovered, if the principles that have guided the 
British Government in other quarters be followed, and that, without any infringement of the 
just and reasonable claims of individuals, the public revenues in these districts might be con- 
siderably improved, we would respectfully recommend that the attention of the local Govern- 
ment be particularly requested to that object. 

63. We have adhered to the general amount of allowances adopted by the Government of 
Bombay, for the appointments proposed to be maintained ; the alterations suggested by us 
operating as a transfer from one class of officers to another ; and looking merely to the duties 
of the several offices, the emoluments proposed for each appeal 1 to he appropriate. But in 
reviewing generally the salaries drawn by the covenanted civil servants of the tliree presiden- 
cies, we may hereafter have occasion to suggest some modification in the allowances assigned 
to particular situations : on that point, therefore, wo would not be understood as pronouncing 
a conclusive judgment. 
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during tlie Year 1827—28, in the several Zillahs under the Bombay Presidency. 


No. 4. 

Charges on Account 
of tbo 

Zillah and Criminal 
Courts. 

No. 5. 

Total Amount 
of Charges in the 
Revenue and Judicial 
Departments. 

No. 6. 

Aggregate net Collec- 
tions, after deducting 
the Total Amount of 
Charges in the Revenue 
and Judioinl Depart- 

No. 7. 

Rate of Centnge 
which the Total 
Amount of Charges 
in the Revenue and 
Judicial Departments 
bears to the gross 
Aggregate Collec- 
tions comprehended 
in Col. No. 1. 

No. 8. 

Rate of Centage 
which the Village 
Charges in Col. 3. 
hear to the gross 
Collections in 

Col. 1. 

(18.) Letter from 
Committee on Ju- 
dicial and Revenue 
Establishments, 
Bombay. 

20 September 1830. 

1,04,494 

83,130 

3,17,231 

65,626 

99,277 

1,27,843 

1,74,323 

1,42,105 

1,63,389 

iCrtNrac^HiooiW 

12,55,190 

8,57,484 

13,25,470 

15,52,918 

15,74,245 

11,62,070 

12,25,075 

13,71,590 

8,11,584 

21,04,479 

31 1 23 

39 1 73 

40 1 56 
23 2 15 
34 2 80 
31 2 85 
40 1 67 
37 - 68 
59 - 67 
11 1 79 

10 3 - 
13 2 5 

.17 2 62 

11 1 32 
11 3 19 

11 2 43 
14-4 

12 1 16 
20 3 63 

1 1 75 

12,77,418 

69,88,904 

1,32,40,105 

34 2 20 

12 1 34 


(19.) — LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general in 
Council at Bengal, dated 1st May 1830. 

My Lord, 

1. The recent arrangements made in the Revenue and Judicial departments at Bombay 
in consequence of the enactments contained in Regulations I. to VI. of 1S30, have rendered 
a reference necessary on our part to that Government ; but in the moan time we have the 
honour to submit to your Lordship in Council a suggestion for abolishing the revenue sur- 
vey and assessment in the Deccan, and to state the reasons which induce us to offer this 
suggestion. 


(19.) Letter from 
Committee on 
Abolition oF Dee- 
can Revenue 
Survey. 

1 Mny 1830. 


2. The survey in question is a new charge since the year 1823-4, and may be estimated 
at an aggregate annual expense of IZs. 1,50,000. The principles on which it is conducted, 
and the progress of it, are fully described in the able report of Mr. Pringle, the superinten- 
dant, dated 6th October 1828 ; and as this document is already on the records of the 
Supreme Government, we beg to refer to it in conjunction with the present observations. 

3. To us it appears more than doubtful whether any one can assess successfully on the 
plan explained by Mr. Pringle ; it assumes a degree of detailed knowledge which it must 
be impracticable to attain. Moreover, some of these principles seem to be at variance until 
all experience ; as, for instance, the assumption that all the best land has been first brought 
under cultivation, especially when applied to countries long subject to misrule and disorder ; 
for, under such circumstances, it will rarely be found that either the best land or the most 
valuable crops have been cultivated to the utmost extent. The consequence of acting on 
this hypothesis, we apprehend, must necessarily be the under-assessment of the best lands 
and the best villages, and, if Mr. Pringle’s data be correctly established, the under-assess- 
ment also of inferior lands and villages. 

4. It is quite right, we conceive, in places where the prescriptive privileges of the people 
allow us to do so, to keep in view chiefly the object of leaving a certain proportion of the 
net profit or rent to the cultivators, as far as fluctuations of season and market allow ; but 
we greatly doubt whether any calculation, however specious on paper, will lead us so near 
to the attainment of the object as Sir Thomas Munro’s plan of causing what appeared to 
him to be the utmost a n in that could be demanded from a given tract, to be distributed 
among villages and over fields, and thence making a rateable deduction for the purpose of 
creating private property. The process was certainly simpler ; but after all, certainty for 
the future, and that the certainty of not having to pay more than can be easily paid on an 
average of seasons, is the main thing to bo sought for. But whatever principles of assess- 
ment be adopted, it seems to us to be a bad plan to vest the duty of superintending the 
application of them in a distinct officer, rather than the collector : for we thus in effect 
sacrifice the advantages of that local knowledge and experience which seems to be essential 

(445.) ° b b 3 to 
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to anythin" like a just and satisfactory settlement. We saddle the Government for an 
indefinite period with a double establishment, and while our assessing officer is without the 
lights which the course of collection necessarily throws upon the condition and character of 
the people, the subsequent proceedings of the collector must manifestly be conducted under 
great disadvantage, when he is called upon to apply an assessment, and to meet the pleas! 
arming out of its application, with an imperfect knowledge of the real grounds on which it; 
has been adjusted. We say the real grounds, because we are quite satisfied that under any 
scheme which professes to adjust the Government demand by an unvarying rule, the records 
prepared by the native officers will bo constantly fallacious. 

5. We are not fully informed 0f the extent of the powers vested in Mr. Pringle, but from 
the tenor of his report we are led to conclude that they exceed greatly wlmt it has been; 
usual to entrust to any single executive officer; and with the highest opinion of his talents,' 
we cannot bub apprehend that, from want of local information, he must, in avoiding over- 
'assessment, he induced to make a large sacrifice to the public revenue. Further, wo con-’ 
ceive that the deductions to be' allowed with the view of creating a property, should be 
settled on some fixed principle, and applied uniformly to all the presidencies where the 
hands of Government are not tied up ; it is inconsistent, in our opinion, to be allowing 40 
per cent, of the net profit in one place, and nothing in another. Abatements made on 
account of local peculiarities of soil or season, or in consideration of other special circum- 
stances, must of course he differently regulated in each district; but the principles laid 
down in Mr. Pringle's report appear to us to bo of general application, though partially 
’applied. 

6. On examining the former proceedings which have taken place on the subject of this 
'survey, we find that its abolition was recommended to the Government by a committee* 
[-which assembled at Bombay nearly three years ago, “ as having only very recently been 
Icommenoed;" and in regard to the revenue surveys then. in progress, the committee, in 
'their report of the 8th June 1827, remarks, “much: as we doubt their, utility, still where 
! the institution has existed for any length of- time, and may be presumed to have made con- 
siderable progress in their labours, we have provided for their continuance.” 

7. The late Governor of Bombay did not adopt the suggestion for abolishing tills survey, 
hut remarks in a Minute dated 11th June 1827, “ The Deccan and Concan surveys will 
terminate, I shall say, in three years at furthest." This interval has already nearly expired, 
and judging from the little progress that has been made, we should consider 20 years to be 
a moderate period for its completion. 

8. On the foregoing grounds, as well as on the ground of heavy expense without any 
adequate prospect of benefit (but rather an expectation of evil) we are clearly of opinion 
that the Dcccan survey and assessment should be immediately abolished. 

9. We beg, in conclusion, to state, that Mr. Russell, the late senior member of our 
Committee, having perused Mr. Pringle's report, and notes on the subject of it containing 
the substance of the above remarks, expressed Ins full concurrence in the views now sub- 
mitted ; and we shall not of course be understood as giving an opinion adverse to surveys 
conducted by collectors on the plan followed under the Government of Fort St. George. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) D. Hill. 

H. Mackenzie. 

John Bax. 


(20.) — EXTRACT of a LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee, to the 
Governor-general in Council at Bengal, dated 5th May 1830. 

29. THERE has been an addition of about Rs. 11,000 to the expense of the Court of 
Commissioners for the Recovery of Small Debts, consisting of an addition of Rs. 6,000 to 
the salaries of the commissioners, and of an addition to the servants of the court in conse- 
quence of the great increase both of the business transacted in that most useful establishment, 
and also of the fees realized by it on account of Government. Those fees in 1827-28, 
amounted to Rs. 55,141, and exceeded the whole expense of the Court by Rs. 7,199. 

31. We have already recommended that on a vacancy, the appointment of third judge of 
the Sudder Adawlut, created since the year 1823, should not be filled up. The saving would 
amount to Rs. 49,000 per annum. In the present state of the finances of Government, we 
are confirmed in that recommendation by adverting to the proportion between the number of 
judges of the Sudder Adawlut and of Zillah Courts in Bengal, and on the Madras establish- 
ment. In Bengal there are 47 zillah and city judges, and five judges of the Sudder Adawlut. 
At Madras there are 13 zillah judges, of whom we are about to recommend that one should 
be discontinued, and six auxiliary judges. Even with only two judges of the .Sudder 

Adawlut, 


* The members of this Committee were, the present chief secretary, superintendant of revenue, 
accountant-genoral, sub-treasurer. 
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Adawlut, the proportion to the number of zillah judges (including the auxiliary judges in 

that class) would exceed that of Bengal. We are further confirmed in the recommendation III. 

by being strongly of opinion that it is of importance, on grounds distinct from economy, that 1 

one of the members of Government should always hold the office of a judge of the Sudder (20.) Better from 
Adawlut, and take upon himself a substantive share of the duties of that court. The other Committee, on 
functions of a member of Government at the subordinate presidencies are not of a nature or Establish- 
extent to interfere with this salutary arrangement, and the previous occupation of one or both Madras, 

of the counsellors will generally have prepared them to give complete effect to it, At present 5Mny I830 ‘ 
one of the members of council at Madras, was for nearly 20 years a judge either of the 
Sudder Adawlut or of a provincial court ; and the other was for several years a judge of a 
provincial court. On these grounds we are inclined to be of opinion that under the present 
urgent call for economy, two sudder judges, besides a member of council as ch ief judge, 
should be sufficient on the Madras establishment. 


32. From the civil auditor’s book of 1829, it appears that the present registrar of the 
Sudder Adawlut, besides his own salary of Rs. 26,250, draws also the salary of deputy- 
registrar, being R$. 10,500. This arrangement is objectionable on principle as well as on 
grounds of economy. A deputy's duty is merely to afford the aid of which a principal stands 
in need. If the principal needs no aid he requires no deputy. On neither supposition can 
he be deputy to himself ; but in this case the registrar has two other deputies, independently 
of the one whose salary he himself draws. This extra allowance, if it bo still drawn, ought 
to be discontinued. We are further of opinion that one deputy and one assistant ought to 
be sufficient in addition to the register, and would therefore recommend that the office of the 
other deputy should be abolished, which would produce a saving of Rs. 12,000 per 


annum. 


33. An additional Zillah Court was established at Guhtoor, in the year 1828, but owing Guutoov Zillah 
to accidental circumstances, has hitherto transacted scarcely any business. Its jurisdiction Court. 

is very limited, and though on account of the detached position of the zillah, it would be 
desirable to have a distinct court there, if it were not for the objection on grounds of 
expense, yet, considering the present force of that objection, it seems proper to revert to the 
arrangement, which, except for short intervals, has prevailed since the introduction of the 
judicial Bystem, viz. that of attaching Guntoor to the jurisdiction of the court at Nellore. 

This will produce a saving of Rs. 63,049. 

34. We are not prepared to offer any suggestion in regard to the Auxiliary Courts estab- Auxiliary Court, 
lishedin the year 1825, and sanctioned by the Court of Directors. They were substituted 

for Zillah Courts, which had previously been abolished, and are attended with only half 
the expense. 

35. The Government also established a native judge in one of the Madras districts, with Nutivo Judge at 
nearly the full powers of a zillah judge. This was intended principally as an experiment, Coligall. 

and as a step towards the employment of natives in stations of higher trust and emolument. 

The whole expense is only about 1,000 rupees a month ; the experiment is so consonant 
with the liberal views towards the natives which begin to prevail, that we are of opinion 
that it ought not to be given up, but rather persevered in and extended. Of course on any 
general modification of the judicial system, the allowances assigned in the individual case 
would come under revision. 


36. Although the courts in question have been established subsequently to 1823, we are 
not compelled on the principle already explained as that now followed by us, to determine 
finally whether they shall be permanently maintained, because we can suggest the means of 
covering the expense attending their institutions, by an arrangement decidedly preferable, 
in our judgment, to their discontinuance. For this purpose we conceive, that without any 
essential alteration in the structure and working of the judicial system, the principle of 
individual agency may be conveniently and unexceptionably applied to the provincial courts 
of appeal and circuit. There are at present four of these courts consisting of three judges Provincial Cr 
each : for these we would substitute seven judges acting singly. Four of these judges would 0 f Appeal ant 
have jurisdiction over three zillah or auxiliary courts, and three over two each. In civil cuit. 
judicature it would be an improvement to relieve them from all original jurisdiction : tliis 
would save time to the suitors in the trial of original suits ; and it would also save expense 
in the establishment to be attached to the provincial judge. Appeals under a certain amount 
might lie from the zillah to the provincial judge ; appeals of right above that amount, and 
special appeals in all cases, might lie to the Sudder Adawlut. The duties of provincial judge 
of appeal and circuit remaining always in the same hands, much time now lost in the half- 
yearly interchange of those duties, would be saved. The duties of gaol delivery being 
reduced nearly one half in each range, and the distance to be travelled over being much 
diminished, it might be expected that those duties would not occupy more than three or 
four months of each year. The office of provincial register would no longer be necessary, as 
his duties would be more satisfactorily performed by the judge himself. The native estab- 
lishment for a collective court of three judgeB would be more than sufficient for two separate 
judges. 


37. The proposed change in the constitution of the provincial courts would afford a con- 
venient opportunity for discontinuing the use of Mahommedan law officers in criminal trials. 
By Regulation L of 1825, and VI. of 1829, the futwah rendered by those officers is nearly 
reduced to an empty form. If the English judge considers the crime laid to the prisoner’s 
charge to be proved, the Mahommedan law officer is required to get over the scrupulous 
distinctions of his law, so as to enable him to render a futwah conformable to that opinion. 
This is reasonable, but it would be more so to give up the futwah altogether. On the Bombay 
(446.) „ . . . ,, b b 4. ..... , , establishment, 
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establishment criminal trials have never been conducted according to Mahommedan law. 
As now used in the Madras courts, the law serves only to hamper, but never to assist. The 
only assistance derivable from the law officers is that afforded by the opinion of an educated 
and disciplined native intellect upon the merits of the trial. That advantage may be secured 
in a more direct, and much more satisfactory manner, by the employment of native judges 
and juries. 

38. The salaries of the three judges of a provincial court, are respectively Rs. 42,000, 
Rs. 38,500, and Rs. 35,000 per annum. It probably would not be considered more than 
sufficient to fix the salaries of the new provincial judges at Rs. 40,000. In an arrangement 
of a general nature like the present, wo think it right to state that we would not propose that 
the five supernumerary judges should be put out of employ, but rather that they should retain 
their present salaries, and as extra provincial judges should clear off the arrears upon the 
files of the courts to he discontinued, so that the new judges should commence without 
arrears ; or should be engaged on such other duties as the Government might assign to them. 
As vacancies occur among the provincial or zillah judges, the supernumerary judges should 
be appointed to fill them, retaining their present salaries when appointed zillah judges. In 
this manner, before the expiration of a year, the proposed reduction would probably be 
carried into complete effect. 

39. We beg leave to suggest a further reduction of expense of abolishing the office of 
zillah registrar, and transferring his duties, both civil and criminal, to suddor ameens. 
Whatever may be said for other parts of our judicial system, nothing but necessity, real or 
supposed, can be urged in defence of the powers, particularly in criminal cases, vested in 
persons so young and inexperienced as those who usually hold that office. In criminal trials 
the sentiments of sudder ameens should be liable to be revised, and either sanctioned or set 
aside by the criminal judge, and ought only to be executed under that officer's directions ; 
but with these checks it seems absurd to withhold from the most discreet and respectable 
natives whom we are able to select, such criminal authority as is habitually exercised by 
young men who in England would not probably have entered upon business at all There 
are at present two sudder ameens in each zillah, the Mahommedan and Hindoo law officers 
of the court. We would recommend the addition of a third. By raising their jurisdiction 
in civil suits at least to 1,000 rupees, (the limit of the registrar’s jurisdiction) and gradually 
beyond that amount, their fees would be increased ; but, on the other hand, by being em- 
ployed in criminal business, they would have less time for trying civil suits, and by having 
one added to their number, would have to share the fees among three instead of two. Inde- 
pendently of this last considei’ation, we attach importance to raising the scale of the native 
judges’ emoluments, and with it then - respectability. At present the Mahommedan law officer 
receives a salary of 175, and the Hindoo law officer a salary of 140 rupees per mensem. We 
would recommend that the first of the three sudder ameens (whether Mahommedan or 
Hindoo), should receive 250 ; and each of the others 200 rupees a month. The salaries of 
12 zillah registrars amount to Rs. 75,600, the increased expense for sudder ameens would 
amount to Rs. 48,240, so that there would be a net saving of Rs. 27,360. 

40. We believe that we have sufficiently defined the several changes in the judicial 
establishment which we mean to propose. We refrain from entering more into detail until 
it appears whether they are to be adopted. Although we bring them forward as measures 
of economy rather than as measures of reform, yet we indulge a confident persuasion that 
their tendency would be in every instance to promote, in none to impair, the efficiency of 
the system. 

41. The twelve judges proposed to be discontinued, receive an aggregate Rs. 


salary of 
The four registrars 
The Mahommedan law officers 


The seven new provincial judges would receive 


38,616 


5,34,216 

2,80,000 


2,54,216 

The substitution of sudder ameens for zillah registrars - - 27,360 


Total saving - - 2,81,576 

42. The FoujdaiTy Adawlut might probably be able to effect some reduction in the 
charge for law officers in that court, if Mahommedan law were disused in criminal judi- 
cature. The Mahommedan law officers of the Zillah Courts, who are chiefly employed as 
sudder ameens, would, together with the pundits, serve when necessary as legal assessors to 
the provincial, as well as to the zillah judges under the proposed arrangement. 

The modifications of the judicial establishment and system which we have recommended, 
particularly the extended use of native agency, will naturally pave the way for further 
alterations. The period for introducing them, their extent and their particular form, will 
depend upon the success and progress of the preparatory measures ; and we deem it sufficient 
to take this notice of them, for the sake of showing that we do not look upon the arrange* 
ments now proposed as being of a fixed nature. 

Revcnuo Depart- 44. On the principle to which we have restricted ourselves in the revision in which we 
Revenue 0111 ^ ° a £° P'? seu ^ en 8 a o e| l> we do not propose to take this occasion of discussing the question 

ot collective or individual agency, raised in the letter from the Honourable the Court of 

Directors) 
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Directors, dated 18th Februaty 1829. When that question comes under discussion, it will 

at Madras be especially applicable to the Board of Revenue. With the view of rendering III. 

that institution more efficient. Sir Thomas Munro attached a native cutcherry to it, and 

subsequently recommended to the Court of Directors that the salaries of its three members ( 20 -) Letter from 

should be increased, and that a fourth member should be added, in order that one of its Committee, on 

members might frequently be deputed on circuit through the districts. The Court of C,vi f Establish- 

Directors acceded to the whole of this recommendation. The allowances of the secretary 5 May 1830 ’ 

and bis deputies have also been increased. The civil auditor accordingly exhibits an excess y 

of charge in 182!) above 1823, amounting to Its. 48,708, and as the authorized increase of 

the members’ salaries has taken effect since the civil auditor’s book of 1st of May 1829 

was prepared, an addition of Rs. 9,600 lias to be made to the excess on that account, 

raising it to Ms. 58,308. We have already recommended, in our letter of the 24th December 

1829, that the first vacancy which may occur in the Board of Revenue should not be filled 

up, and, diffident as wc feel in interfering with Sir Thomas Munro’s arrangements for the 

Board’s efficiency, we deem it incumbent upon us to adhere to llmt recommendation. 

The discontinuance of the fourth member would be attended with an annual saving of 
Rs. 35,000. 

45. The land customs have, for some years past, been rented with great success through- Collector of 
out the Madras territories, excepting only at the presidency. At the presidency the duties Madras. 

on betel, tobacco, spirituous liquors, and some other articles, are usually rented ; and we are 
not aware of any obstacle to renting the land customs generally, and are of opinion that the 
measures would probably have the effect of improving the revenue. We take the liberty 
of suggesting that it may be referred for the consideration of the Madras Government ; and 
that if it be found advisable to adopt that measure, the office of collector of Madras, with 
that of the deputy, may be abolished. The remaining duties would be so inconsiderable, 
that they could, without inconvenience, be distributed among the secretary to the Board of 
Revenue, the collector of Sea Customs, and the superin tendant of police. The saving of 
expense by this arrangement would not fall short of half a lac of rupees; but we refrain 
from taking credit for it in the accompanying statement, as we have not the means of 
forming a decided opinion with regard to its practicability, and as its adoption must at any 
rate be attended with delay. 

46. We find that the following appointments have been created since 1823, viz. a second Additional Snb- 
sub-collector in eaclt of the three districts of Canara, Cuddapah, and Tanjore, an engiueer collectors and extra 
on the Neilgherry hills, and three assistant civil engineers. The salaries of the three sub- Civil Engineers, 
collectors amount to Rs. 42,000 per annum, and their establishments cost about Rs. 24,000 

more. The charge for the extra engineers amounts to Rs. 21,396. All these appointments 
ought, in our opinion, to be discontinued; the duties of the three districts in which addi- 
tional sub-collectors have been appointed are not heavier t,lmn those of other districts, and 
if they were, they ought, in these times of financial difficulty, to be met with better arrange- 
ments and increased exertions, not with an increased establishment. The plea of increased 
duties would never be wanting, if it were always followed by compliance with applications 
for additional officers to perform them. We would therefore recommend, as a standing rule, 
that the number of sub-collectors should not be allowed to exceed what it was in 1823, 
viz. 12. As there is a regular establishment of three civil engineers, and a special arrange- 
ment for the duties of civil engineer on the Malabar coast, the appointment of assistant- 
engineer, attended with a charge of Rs 5,532, should be abolished. The ordinary duties on 
the Neilgherry Hills, where the state of the weather does not admit of engineers’ work being 
carried on more than three or four months in the year, ought in the same manner to be 
performed by the regular civil and military engineer officers in the southern division. If 
this special appointment indicates an intention to execute extensive and costly works on 
the Neilgherries, requiring an exclusive superintendence, the intention and the appointment 
ought both to he dropped in the present state of the Company’s finances. In the Sea Assistant Collector 
Custom-house at Madras there is an assistant, besides the collector and a deputy. The of Sea Customs at 
extent of duty in that office does not require more than two European officers, and the Madras, 
abolition of the assistant’s appointment would effect a saving of Rs. 10,000 per annum. 

47. The Government of Fort St. George have recently effected large reductions in the 
establishments of most of the. collectors, aucl we believe that a considerable portion of those 
reductions is of a date subsequent to the civil auditor’s book for 1829, and ought therefore 
to be taken in abatement of the amount of charges exhibited in that book. To whatever 
degree this may be the case, the actual charges will fall short of the amount at which they 
are assumed to stand. 


(21.) — LETTER from the Governor in Council at Madras (Judicial Department), 
dated 2d November 1830. 

Honourable Sirs, 

L With reference to our despatch in the Financial department, dated the 24tli September 
1830, we have the honour to lay before your Honourable Court the accompanying extract 
(445.) c c from 
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from the proceedings of the Court of Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut, under date the 19th 
October 1830, submitting their sentiments as to the best mode of carrying into effect such 
of the reforms discussed in our President’s Minute of the 14th Septembor 1830, on the 
Report of the Bengal Finance Committee, as we considered expedient. . 

2. We have approved of the arrangement of the circuits, as suggested in the 2d paragraph 

of die proceedings of the Sndder and Foujdarry Adawlut, and have resolved to adopt the 
several suggestions submitted in the paragraphs of the Committee’s proceedings, which are 
noted in the margin ; but your Honourable Court may rely upon our vigilant attention to 
the effect produced by these changes in the administration .of justice in these territories; 
and we have desired, with reference to paragraph 1 1, that it may be provided that, when- 
ever a judge of circuit shall consider the dismissal of a head of talook police, or other 
native police officer, to be necessary, he shall make known the same to the magistrate, in 
the first instance, and communicate the grounds of his opinion to that officer, who will then 
be required to give immediate effect, iu his own name, to the course of proceeding pointed 
out by the judge of circuit. . 

3. We have desired the Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut to prepare and subnut, with all 
practicable expedition, drafts of such Regulations as may he necessary to give effeot to the 
arrangements which we have sanctioned, and of any circular orders which may require to 
be addressed to the courts in the provinces, for their information and guidance on the occa- 
sion of the commencement of the new system. 

We have the honour to be, with the greatest respect, 

Honourable Sirs, 

Your faithful humble Servants, 

(signed) S. R. Lushington, 

G. T. Walker, Lieutenant-general. 
C. Harris. 


Minute of the 
Right Hon. 

S. R. Lushington ; 
14 Sept. 1830. 


(Enclosure.) 

Extract MINUTE of the Right Honourable Stephen R. Lushington , Governor of 
Madras, dated 14 September 1830. 

17. The most important suggestions of the Committee, both in amount and in principle, 
are the substitution of native judges and juries for the present European registrars, and the 
reduction of the judges of circuit from twelve to seven persons. 

18. With regard to the introduction of native juries, the Court of Directors have already 
approved of the hesitation of this Government to adopt that measure, and of the suspension 
of the Regulation passed for the purpose of introducing it. My opinions have undergone 
no change as far as regards the inexpediency of employing native juries to find verdicts in 
the courts of European judges. 1 continue to think that the assemblage of a great many 
heads of families from different parts of an extensive province at the station of the court, 
where they must come from snch distances, attended by a part of their family, and wlievc 
they would be long absent from their homes and their business, and their family and 
religious ceremonies, (a very important part of the life of a Hindoo,) would he felt as a 
grievous hardship by the natives themselves; and that their contending and corrupt 
opinions would embarrass rather than assist the European judge in his proceedings. 

19. In a people educated and constituted as they at present are, it is vain to expect that 
the feelings of personal interest shall of a sudden become subservient to the principles of 
patriotism and public honour, or that they should take upon themselves what they consider 
to he the duty of the sovereign, and for which they know that they pay him well, the ad- 
ministration of public justice, to the sacrifice of their own time and domestic concerns. 
There must be a great change before the feelings and the institutions of a free country can 
be expected to arise and flourish amongst the people of India ; and when we remember that 
trial by jury, conducted as that noble institution is in our own country by free men, en- 
lightened by education and Christianity, is scarcely yc-t known amongst the nations of the 
continent of Europe as an instrument of public justice, it, is no unkind reflection upon the 
people here to say, that they are not yet fitted for it in the provinces. Of this truth there 
cannot be a stronger demonstration than the well-known fact, that out of a population in 
Madras of 500,000 souls, only 79 Hindoos have been declared qualified to sit as jurors. 

20. Influenced by these considerations, we stated to the authorities at home our opinion, 
that it would be unwise at present to force the trial by jury into practice in the provinces, 
in the courts of European judges in the manner proposed ; and they consequently resolved 
first to see how the system may work at the presidencies under the fostering care of the 
judges, where the population have been so much longer habituated to English manners and 
customs. 

21. But although in the present state of education and morality in these territories I should 
deem it, highly inexpedient at once to introduce the Bystem of trial by jury, to the extent jo 
which it was originally proposed by Messrs. Newnhum and Dacre, vesting large powers in 
the jurors in case of life and death, and inflicting upon them and their families all the serious 
inconveniences which 1 have noticed ; still the more limited extent of the power and local 
jurisdictions allotted to native judges and sudder ameens might render attendance on a jury 
less burdensome and objectionable to the cultivator and the merchant, while the native judge’s 
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more intimate knowledge of the character of each person would give him facilities in detect- 
ing sin.ster motives in attributing its proper weight to the opinion of each, and in shortening 
the proceedings, which no European could ever hope to possess; and ifeverv practicable 
publicity be given to the merits of each case, and to the sentence, this might operate as 
a wholesome restraint upon the native judge’s conduct. Sincerely sharing in the Honour- 
able Court’s desire to elevate, the character and improve the condition of the natives, I shall 
be much gratified if the Suclder Adawlut are able to perfect the details of a plan that shall 
satisfy themselves and this Government that we may safely make the experiment proposed 
without really indicting hardship upon the people, and without injury to the pure adminis- 
tration of justice. 

‘ 22 . It is in this spirit that the reforms and the reductions made by this Government have 
been undertaken; and in examining the recommendations of the Finance Committee, I have 
Imd these principles constantly before me. Although we have diminished the expense of 
collecting the revenue, we have taken every proper opportunity of bringing forward the 
natives to offices of higher authority than they have been accustomed to Till ; and in reformin'' 
our European establishments we have in all possible instances regarded existing interests 
and the habits and feelings of the individuals affected by these changes. Notwithstanding 
the great pecuniary relief which these reforms will bring to the Company, 1 persuade myself 
that we have not rashly broken down establishments that are necessary to the good government 
or the country, or forgotten the claims which the mass of the people have upon the Com- 
pany’s justice, generosity, and protection. For the accomplishment of these great purposes 
nothing is more essential than to take care that the offices and the degrees of power granted 
to the upper classes over those who are beneath them, independent of European control, are 
kept within due limits, and that the public duties which we impose upon them are such as they 
are capable of performing without hardship to themselves or injustice to their fellows. ' 

•23. In the revenue part of our administration the duties entrusted to the upper classes of 
the natives are of a most important nature, and the remuneration bestowed upon their services 
has long been greater, both in present pay and in retired allowances, than is enjoyed by the 
fiscal officers of Great Britain, or of any other state; and the remuneration granted to the 
native judicial officers of the higher classes is upon the same scale of liberality, In extend- 
ing to them the full powers contemplated in the Regulations for constituting the office of 
native judge, it has however been deemed necessary to be cautions and sparing; hut if 
further experience should fully justify the employment of natives in the high office of judge, 
it will only be necessary to give elfect more generally to the liberal provisions of 'Regu- 
lations VII. and VIII., 1827. 

24. Upon the expediency and justice of making reforms, whether as improvements in the 
administration of justice or the collection of the revenue, or as reductions in our expenditure, 
in this gradual manner, except in eases of a very obvious and pressing nature, I have never 
doubted ; and I am rejoiced to find that the expectations of the authorities nt home nre tem- 
pered by this consideration, as 1 find clearly stated in the speech made to Parliament by 
the noble President of the Board of Control, on the loth February, and of which his Lord- 
ship has been pleased to transmit to me it corrected copy, 

25. Applying as it does so directly to the impoi taut subject under our consideration, and 
concurring as I do most cordially in the spirit which pervades it, 1 beg to cull the particular 
attention of the Board to the following extract: — 

“ I can assure your Lordships that it will be impossible for any government, in this or any 
other country, to issue orders more strongly worded than have been issued for the reduction 
of expenditure in every department of the state in India. That it is most desirable to effect 
an economical reform in every department of the slate, is equally felt by the Governments of 
India, and by the noble Lord at the head of administration in that country; and no individual 
could apply himself certainly with greater zeal and firmness than that noble Lord lias’already 
done to effect an object which is not more his own than it is that of the Government under 
which he acts. At the same time, I cannot hold out to the House the prospect of more than 
a gradual and moderate increase in the revenue of the East India Company. Above till, 
I deprecate making an increase in it by the laying on of additional charges upon the internal 
or external trade of that country, or by imposing additional burdens on the people. It is 
only by diminishing the expense of collecting the revenue, by the introduction of an improved 
mode of collection, and by effecting all the reductions which can be made without injury to 
the civil or military departments of the Government, that an increase in the revenue ought 
to be effected. Among the means of reducing the expenditure, is the very desirable one of 
reducing gradually the number of European establishments in India, and of bringing forward, 
gradually, however, and with extreme caution, the natives to offices of higher authority and 
trust than they have hitherto been accustomed to fill. If those measures should he pursued 
firmly, but with extreme caution, always regarding existing interests and the habits and 
feelings of the individuals, 1 confidently look forward to an amelioration of the revenue of 
India; and I shall be most, gratified indeed if, next session, it should be in my power to 
announce to your Lordships that my anticipation has been confirmed and realized. 

" Since the granting of the present Charter to the East India Company great alterations 
have been effected in the regulations that govern the trade between this country and India. 
Some of those improvements, I believe, are to be attributed to the suggestions of a Committee, 
appointed on the motion of the Noble Marquis (of Lansdowne) ; and your Lordships should 
bear in mind, that, in consequence of these improvements, not u single restriction exists at 
the present moment upon the commercial intercourse of Great Britain with India, except such 
as are required, not for the interests of the East India Company, hut for those of the revenue 
of Great Britain. I can assure your Lordships, that since that period the East India Com- 
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pany have afforded all the aid in their power to increase the facilities given to the external 
and internal trade of India. , 

“ The import duties upon British manufactured goods, which were formerly 10 per cent., 
have been reduced upon woollens and other articles to five per cent. The duties upon cot- 
ton goods have been reduced from seven and a half per cent, to two and a half per cent. In 
the snine manner the duties upon exports from India have been removed. '1 he export duty 
of five per cent, upon indigo lias been taken off, and tlio export duty upon cotton lias been 
also removed. I can assure your Lordships, that the attention of the Government of India 
is directed, with the greatest earnestness, to afford every additional facility to trade in that 
country; in particular, the attention of the Government has been directed to the transit duties, 
and the first fruit of an increased revenue consequent upon the intended reductions, will 
be the removal of nil restrictions whatever upon the internal trade of that couniry. In consi- 
derin'' this subject, and reviewing the papers which have been laid upon your table, I feel 
assured that your Lordships will see that the first and most important question for Parlia- 
ment to decide is, whether it will be possible to conduct the Government of India without 
the assistance of this country, directly or indirectly; and the second question is, whether 
that assistance, if any assistance be necessary, shall be afforded in the manner in which it 
lias been hitherto afforded, or in some other way. 

“ 1 am fully confident that your Lordships will consider minutely all the details which 
relate to it; iliat you will make yourselves acquainted with it in all its bearings; that you 
will approach its consideration with unbiassed minds and with deliberate caution ; and above 
all things, I trust that there will be no disposition on the part of your Lordships to sacrifice 
to the seemingly present advantage of any portion of the population of this country the 
future interests of England, or the happiness of that people whose interests should be as dear 
to your Lordships ns hers, and whose appeal to your justioe and generosity is so strong,— I 
mean the people of India.” 

•26. Feeling, as 1 do strongly, that wo should disappoint this appeal to the national justice 
and generosity, if wedeprived the people of the benefitwhioh they derive from having Euro- 
pean judges well qualified to administer those Regulations which have been enacted for their 
protection, I cannot concur in the expediency of wholly abolishing the office of European 
registrar. 

*27. Iagree with the Honourable Court and Sir Thomas Munro in thinking that “a system 
of training* is as necessary in the judicial as in the revenue line.” Ignorance and inexperience 
in the revenue officers injure the public revenue, and are therefore sooner found out and cor- 
rected ; but these vices in a judge would deeply affect the lives and properties of the people, 
nnd therefore, to deprive the whole civil service of the opportunity of acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of those voluminous Regulations which form the constitution we have established 
for the just protection of the people, at that season of life when this irksome labour is most 
easily overcome, would not be consistent with the benevolent and enlightened views upon 
which our whole system of judicature has been raised. As there are, however, at present 
many vacancies in the office of registrar, from the disinclination which the junior servants of 
the establishment have to the low pay and to the laborious duties of the office, 1 think that 
the experiment of employing additional sudder nmeens may be immediately tried in those 
districts where there is at present a particular press of business ; and ns three provincial 
registrars' offices tire now vacant, and out of tire 13 '/.illahs only nine are provided with regis- 
trars, there will he, besides the three provincial registrars, four zillah registrarships to abolish, 
which may be immediately done, and the young men now employed ns registrars, of whom 
some promise to make good judicial officers, will proceed with their training in that depart- 
ment. I recommend, however, that such small incrense be made in their pay as the Sadder 
Adawlutmay think will operate asan inducement to them to remain in their situations, nnd 
they will thus he hereafter more capable of discharging the important duties of the higher 
offices. 

28. By this arrangement, we shall at once effect a saving in the salaries of three provin- 
cial registrars at 700 rupees per mensem each, or - - - Its. 25,200 per ann. 

In those of four zillah registrars, at Its. 525 per mensem each 25,200 

50,400 

From this sum we may deduct, as an increase to the pay of the 
remaining nine registrars of 200 rupees per mensem each - 21,600 


Which will leave a clear saving of 


- Its. 28,800 per ruin. 


29. As a means of entertaining the requisite number of additional sudder ameens, without 
an increased expense to Government, I recommend that the office of pundit to the provincial 
court in the Western Division, and to the zillah courts of Canara and Malabar be immedi- 
ately abolished, as recommended by the judges on that coast, and that the individuals now 
holding those offices be transferred, either as sudder ameens or district moonsifs, on then 
present pay, to those districts where there is the greatest press of business. The pundit 
of the provincial court now receives 210 rupees, and those of the zillah courts 140 rupees 
each per mensem: their successors in office, as district moonsifs, will only receive the 

usual 


* Minute of Sir Thomas Munro, 30th Juno 1827 : "I therefore entirely agree with the 
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usual salary of 70 rupees per mensem each, which will effect a saving to Government of 
rupees 3,300 per annum. The recommendations which have induced me to suggest this III 

arrangement, are those offered in the letter* from the provincial comrt in the western 

division, dated I HI. May 1829, and that contained in the following extract from a report (21.) Minute of 
from the judge of circuit, dated 31st August 1829 : the Right Hon. 

“ Every practicable saving being strongly inculcated, I venture to submit how far it would s - 1! - Islington ; 
be expedient to dispense with the services of the pundits of the provincial and zillah courts 14 ^ 183a 
of Malabar. Where the general tenure on which land is held in Malabar, the division and 
inheritance of property and family, the local customs arc so widely different from those oil 
the Coromandel coast, the opinions of the pundits are seldom or ever required, and the very 
few to be found on the records of this court offer a suggestion that in the event of any 
question arising purely on points of Hindoo law, that it he submitted to the pundits of the 
Sadder Court, which need occasion but a trifling delay of no material consequence, or that 
one general pundit for the provinces of Malabar and Cauara be retained, say at Tdlicherry, 
to whom all questions from the provincial and zillah courts be submitted. How far this 
would answer on the other coast I am not competent to pronounce; as moonsiffs the pundits 
in Malabar are not half so effective as the common district moonsiffs, from being ignorant 
of tenures, customs, &e. &c. peculiar to the province.” 

30. It does not appear to me that there is any objection to the immediate abolition of the 
offices of pundit iu all the provincial, and of pundit and moofty in all the zillah courts 
throughout the country, the incumbents continuing to be employed, on their present pay, 
either as sudder omeens or district moonsifs, wherever their services may be most required; 
and their successors entering upon their offices, as district moonsifs, on the usual pay. This 
will prevent the proposed reform from operating injuriously to the interests and fair claims 
of the present law officers, who have been educated and trained to their duties at a great 
expense; and in order to prevent disappointment to those who may have been pursuing 
their studies in the college with a view to future employment in the provinces, I recommend 
that they be selected to All the offices of district moonsifs, as vacancies may hereafter occur. 

I recommend that the Sudder Adawlut be desired to give the necessary instructions for carry- 
ing these arrangements into effect, to make the requisite communication to the College 
Board, and to prohibit the lower courts from filling up vacancies hereafter in the office of 
Hindoo and Maho.nedan law officer in the zillah courts. 

The total saving by the conversion of the offices of the pundits of the provincial and of 
13 Hindoo and Maliomedan law officers of the zillah courts into those of district moonsiff 
will, on the change coming into complete operation, amount to Ms. 34,020 per annum f, 
while the country will continue to have the benefit of the same number of persons actually 
exercising the judicial office. 

31. With regard to the abolition of five out of the 12 provincial judges, if the proposition 
had been made at an earlier period of the establishment of the judicial system at this presi- 
dency I should have doubted its expediency, because the collective deliberations of the 
members of the provincial courts were then absolutely necessary to ascertain the laws and 
usages of the natives, and for the just application of the new principles and regulations to 
the cases which came before them for judgment. But in the time which hns elapsed since 
the first institution of the courts, so many sound precedents have been established, and the 
judges have acquired and evinced so thorough a knowledge of their duties, that every con- 
fidence may he placed in the exercise of their zeal and discretion when employed to act singly 
under the proposed new system. Tho reports of tile judges of circuit on the late jail 
deliveries, contain proofs of talent and of patient investigation, with evidence of a desire to 
correct abuses, and of an unceasing anxiety for the welfare of the people, which reflect great 
honour upon them ; and 1 recommend that copies of a few of their reports be laid before the 
Supreme Government, in explanation of the mode in which the system of criminul justice 
works here, and. that the Bengal Government be requested to make a similar communication 
to us of some of the reports of their judges of circuit for our information. With the favour- 
able opinion which I entertain of the qualifications, zeal, and talents of the provincial judges, 
and of their knowledge of the Regulations, and their duties founded upon them, I think we 
may now safely give to the provinces a more speedy administration of justice, from the gi cater 
number of individual agents acting singly in more circumscribed limits; and this measure, 
when it comes into full operation, will be attended with that most desirable result to the 
Company, in the present state of their finances, of reducing the judicial expenses in the 
amount of 2,54,000 rupees per annum. 1 recommend therefore that the Sudder Adawlut 
be desired to take these points, with the observations upon them, into full consideration, 
and report the result of their deliberations to Government at their earliest convenience. 

32. The Zillah Court at Guntoor, was recently established in compliance with the pressing Proposed Abolition 
representations of the Sudder Adawlut of the want of a court in that part of the country, of the Zillah Court 

and at Guntoor. 


* In letter from the Sudder Adawlut, 13th July 1829. 


4 Provincial pundits, nt 210 rupees each per mensem, is 

- 10,080 per annum. 

13 Zillah mooftces, at 175 rupees each 

- 27,300 

13 Zillali pundits, at 140 rupees each - 

- 21,840 


Its. 59,220 

Deduct 30 talook moonsifs, at 70 rupees each 

- 25,200 


Ms. 34,020 
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and it appears from the letter of the Committee that “ that court’s having transacted little 
business is owing so accidental circumstances.” To abolish this court, the want of which 
was so much felt a short time since, before its functions have come fairly into operation, 
without at the same time establishing some other means of administering justice to the 
people, would be contrary to that principle of good government to whieh the Company are 
pledged, and which the people have a right to claim from us. 

33. I propose, therefore, that instead of the zillah court now established there, a native 
judge be appointed, and that he he seleoted from the law officers of the zillah courts, now 
ordered to be otherwise employed. I likewise recommend that a native judge, to be selected 
in the same way, he appointed to Verdachellum, where the want of a court has long been 
severely felt, and of which I received abundant testimony in my late tour, on the earnest 
petitions of the people that some means of administering justice to them might be established, 
and that the Sudder Adawlut be requested to submit a list of the most deserving of the 
Hindoo and Mahomedan law officers for the selection by Government of proper persons to 
fill these offices; also that the Sudder Adawlut be desired to submit, for the sanction of 
Government, the necessary arrangements regarding the local jurisdictions and the esta- 
blishments of servants for these courts. 

34. Upon the whole, I think the addition of the judge appointed by Sir Thomas Munro, 
to this court, may, after the new system has come fairly into operation, be discontinued 
upon a vacancy, and that it will be ‘proper, to notify the same to the Suchler Adawlut. 

35. The Committee appear to suppose that besides the salary of the junior deputy regis- 
trar, which the registrar has been allowed, under peculiar circumstances, to draw, a charge 
is incurred for “two other deputies independently of the one whose salary lie himself draws;” 
but this is not the state of the case : the fixed establishment consists of a registrar, two 
deputies, and an assistant, and it is the salary of one of these deputies which has been 
assigned to the registrar, under the arrangement above referred to, which has been 
reported to the Honourable the Court of Directors. 

36. No addition has thus been made to the fixed expense of the establishment, whilst its 
efficiency has been greatly promoted. 

37. In Bengal it is understood that the registrar of the Sudder Adawlut is placed, in point 
of salary, on the footing of a judge of circuit; but at this presidency the established allow- 
ances of the registrar of the Sudder Adawlut are less than those of a zillah judge, and to this 
reduced scale the salary of the present registrar will be brought down, if the appointment 
of second deputy registrar is abolished, as recommended by the Committee ; that recommen- 
dation, however, appears to have been mainly induced by the supposition (erroneous as it 
will be perceived to be) that a charge for two oilier deputies is now incurred. 

38. The continuance of any allowance whieh is not proportioned to the duties for which 
it is granted and fairly earned, I should deem most unwarrantable; but I foresee in the 
approaching operation of the reforms which are about to be introduced into the judicial 
system, a great accession to the labours of the Sudder Adawlut, both on its civil and 
criminal side. 

39. Appeals to the Sudder Adawlut, in civil cases, will naturally be much more numerous 
when the judgment of the lower court is that of a single individual, instead of a collective 
body, as at present ; and reference to the Foujdaree Adawlut, in criminal cases, will be more 
frequently made hereafter, when the judge of circuit is deprived of the assistance of the 
Mahomedan law-officer, which he now enjoys in conducting the trials. The correspondence 
of die court too, already extensive, will hereafter be carried on with seven individual func- 
tionaries, instead of four collective courts, and will necessarily increase the labours of the 
registrar in a great degree. Notwithstanding these additions to the duties of the Sudder 
Adawlut, and the consequent demand for increased exertions, the court will, on a vacancy 
occurring, he deprived of the services of one of its judges, whilst the registrar (who has been 
twice a judge of circuit as well as twice a collector, and once a member of the Board of 
Revenue) will find his duties greatly increased, his present allowances seriously curtailed, 
and his prospect of promotion materially diminished by the abolition of one of the highest 
offices in the court and in the service, and to which the industry and ability evinced by 
Mr. Campbell in discharging the duties of registrar give him a fair claim to look. 


Proceedings of 
Madras Court of 
Sudder Adawlut ; 
19th Oct. 1830. 


(Enclosure.) 

EXTRACT from the Proceedings of ihe Court of Sudder Adawlut at Madras, dated the 
19th October 1830. 

Read letter from the Secretary to Government in the Judicial Department, with extract 
from the Minutes of Council, under date the 14th ultimo, directing the preparation of draft 
of a Regulation for giving effect to such of the reforms in the judicial system discussed in 
the Minute of the Right Honourable the President on the Report of the Bengal Finance 
Committee, as may be considered expedient 

1. Before the Court can proceed to carry fully into execution the orders of Government 
communicated in the above letter, by submitting the drafts of enactments, to give effect to 
the changes proposed, it is necessary to lay before the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council their sentiments as to the best means of ' introducing the alterations contemplated 
in the judicial system. When final orders on the suggestions of this Court shall have been 
obtained, they will frame the details, and give them due legal form. 

2. Subject 
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Extreme j 

Average Number 

Population. 



-Miles. 1 

jbefore't'he CMpcuit 

Srpure Miles. 






1st. or Mnsulipatara division : 





1 . Zillah Chieacole . . 

2. Zillah Hajahmumlry - - 

261 i 

47 

1,293.576 

8,642 

8,216 

8.S51 

3. Aux. Court Masulipatam - -J 

l 

15 

540,897 

2d. or Cuddapah division :■ 


90 

2,550,902 

25,709 





4. Zillah Cuddapah - • -"t 

5. Aux. Court Cunibmn - - > 





211 1 

12 

1,038.078 


6. Native judge Guntoor -J 

X 

22 

475,842 

2.500 



95 

1,513,920 

15,837 

3d. or Bellary division s. 





7. Zillah Chittoor - - - 1 

8. Zillah Bell a.ry , - - - / 

236 { 


009,749 


39 

927,000 

12.57G 



93 

1,836,749 

20,102 

4th. or Chingleput division : 





9. Zillah Nellore - -A 

10. Zillah Chingleput - - - > 

225 | 

50 

717,923 

7,299 

11. Native judge Cuddalore -J 

43 

828,201 

8,983 



93 

1,546,124 

16,287 

5th. or Combaconum divi-ion: 





12. Zillah Combaconum - -1 





13. Zillah Salem - - - -J 

33 

875,201 

7,914 



86 

2,245.620 

16,854 

Gtlt. or Coimbatore division : 





14. Aux. Court Coimbatore - -"t 





15. Zillah Madura - - 

230 J 




16. Aux. Court Tinnevelly - -J 

l 

20 

951,276 

4,507 



89 

2.576,795 

22,695 

7th. or Malabar and Cnnara division : 





17. Zillah Calicut - - -i 





18. Aux. Court Tellicherry - -1 

19. Zillah Munguloro - - - > 

235 J 

34 

271,812 

4,054 

20. Aux. Court Honore - - 1 

21. Native judge Suonda - -) 

: : 1 

31 

657,597 

11,260 



123 

1,566,756 

19,094 


3. It lins nlso been suggested tlmt tlie first six divisions might be thus arranged, the 
seventh remaining us ubove, lor the reasons hereafter slated : — 


111 . 
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I: 

a 

Extreme 
listancein j 
Miles. 

Average 
Criminal Cases. 

Population. 

Square Miles. 

1st. or Vizagapatam division : 





Cliicacole - - - - "1 


r *7 

i, 293, 576 

8,642 

Rajahmundry -J 


28 

716,929 

8,216 



75 

2,010,505 

16,858 

2d. or Masuiipatam division : 





Masulipatam - - - - | 


f 15 

540,397 

8,851 

Guntoor - - - - ' r 

177 

22 

475,842 

2,500 

Nelloro - - - - -J 


|_ 50 

717,923 

7,299 



87 

1,734,162 

18,650 

8d. or Ceded Districts’ division : 





Cuddapah - - - - 


/ e ,l 

1,038,078 

13,337 

Cumbum - - - - - )■ 

262 

t 



Beilary - - - "J 


l 39 

927,728 

12,576 



112 

1,965,806 

25,913 

4th. or Chingleput division : 





Chittoor - - - - - 'i 


r 54 

909,749 

7,526 

Chingleput - - - - > 

170 

] - 

— 

— 

Cuddalore - - - - - J 


l 43 

828,201 

8,988 



97 

1,737,950 

16,514 

5th. or Coimbatore division : 





Salem - - - - - 1 


r 33 

875,201 

7,914 

Coimbatore - - - - J 


l 30 

942,503 

8,416 



63 

1,817,704 

16,330 

6th. or Combaconum division : 





Combaconum 


r S3 

1,370,419 

8,940 

Madura • 

L 210 

< 39 

683,016 

9,772 

Tinnevelly - - - 

f. 

l 20 

951,276 

4,507 



112 

3,004,711 

23,219 


4. The Court have most maturely weighed various plans for arranging the 21 subordinate 
courts above-mentioned, under seven judges of appeal and circuit, and the above is the 
result of the best consideration they are able to give the subject. 

5. It would no doubt have been desiruble to diminish the extent of the western circuit, but 
less than six judges of circuit will not suffice for the rest of the peninsula; and independent 
of the insulated situation of the western coast, separated by jungle and hills from the 
eastern provinces, particular local circumstances oppose the incorporation of the Calicut 
zillah, or indeed of any other portion of the western provinces, into any of the southern divi- 
sions. The languages of the two coasts are entirely distinct, and the union of any part of die 
one with the other would necessarily be attended by the great expense of a double establish- 
ment. But their junction is opposed by the insuperable objection of the natives of the 
western coast being a distinct race, governed by laws and customs peculiar to themselves, 
which a long residence amongst them can alone render familiar, and which can be uniformly 
administered only through a single authority. It has, therefore, after the most deliberate 

consideration, 
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consideration, been deemed preferable to leave the western circuit even considerably heavier 

than the others than to attempt to place the different portions of the same peculiar province III. 

under distinct authorities administering opposite and conflicting laws ; but should experience 

prove that arrears of business accumulate in the western division under a single judge (21.) Proceedings 
arrangements may be made for his relief. ° of Madras Court of 

6. Leaving the crimes cognizable by the circuit courts, as they stand at present, it is cal- 19th Oct' ’’ 
culated, on an average of the last three years, that the arrangement proposed will give to the 
several judges of circuit the following number of criminal coses to be tried annually. 

Division. Cases per Pirst Plun. Cases per Second Plan. 


1st 90 

2d - 95 

3d 93 

4th - 93 

5th - 86 

6th - 89 

7th - 123 


75 

87 

112 

97 

63 

112 

123 


7. Although there will no doubt be many difficuliies attendant on a change of system, by 
which the duties hitherto performed by three judges will in a great degree devolve on one, 
the judges hope that this number of criminal trinls will not in any instance be more than a 
single active judge will be able to complete, particularly under the arrangements to be pro- 
posed for the administrauon of civil justice. The extreme distance between the intermediate 
stadons will, in no case, exceed 262 miles under the second plan; the distances of the several 
circuits, ns well as the distribution of the criminal trials, will be much more unequal than 
under that first suggested. The second plan has been drawn out principally with the view 
of keeping the whole of the Ceded Districts within the same division, and to prevent the 
courts of the assistant and native judges being separated from the zillah courts, to which 
they have been hitherto attached. But Madura is not much further from Coimbatore than 
from Salem, and the distance of Gnntoor from Cuddapah might he diminished by trans- 
ferring the station of the native judge to Innaconda, or that of the zillah judge to Cumbum, 
placing, in that event, the assistant in charge of the zillah jail at Cuddapah and the adjoin- 
ing talooks. At the same time it is to be considered that it is oidy in original suits, 
exceeding 5,000 rupees, now cognizable by the more distant provincial court, and in appeals 
under 1,000 rupees, that it will be requisite for the parties resident under the jurisdiction of 
the auxiliary or native courts to resort to the zillah tribunals; a change in which, therefore, 
seems hardly to be called for. 

8. The population under each circuit judge will vary, according to the first plan, from 15 
to 25, but according to the second plan, as far as 30 lacs ; and the square extent under each 
from 15 or 16 to 25,000 miles, according to both plans. The divisions have, in each 
instance, been formed as compact as possible, and all the districts in the same division adjoin 
each other, except Bellnry, under the first plan. The particular situation of 8 el I ary, com- 
bined with the necessity of connecting Gnntoor with the adjoining provinces of Cuddapah 
and Cumbum, left no alternative, under that plan, than to connect it with Chittoor. 

9. It will be requisite, in the western division, to deliver the prisoners from the unhealthy 
country of Soonda at the jail at Honore. But by leaving the circuit judge, in every instance, 
at liberty to fix his own residence at any place within his division, lie will be able to select 
the most centrical station, best calculated to shorten his frequent journeys, and to prove 
personally convenient to himself as well as to the people. 

10. The Right Honourable the Governor in Council under these explanations, will, it 
is hoped, be enabled to determine the arrangement to be finally adopted respecting the 
distribution of the subordinate courts. 


11. The courts suggest that there be two jail deliveries in every year, at each of the 21 
stations first specified, Soonda alone excepted, and that the new judges of appeal and circuit 
should at all times possess the same powers over the courts of the criminal, joint criminal, 
and native criminal judges respectively, as the circuit court collectively now possess, and 
over the magistracy as the judge on circuit at present possesses. To this it is proposed to 
add the power to direct the dismissal of heads of talook police, or other police officers, for 
misconduct in the Police department. 

12. Except the collector and magistrate himself, the Board "of Revenue is at present the 
sole authority competent to dismiss a native servant under a collector and magistrate ; but 
they can do so for misconduct in the Revenue depnrtmen only. Abuses in the Police 
department seldom come before diem, and can at present b punished, by dismissal, by no 
controlling authority whatever at this presidency. This is nn obvious and very great delect. 
Improved information respecting the police will no doubt be attained, by means of the fre- 
quent movement, through a less extent of country, of the new local judges of appeal and 
circuit; but all benefit from the improved information will be lost, if they have not the power 
of removing unfit or corrupt servants, which is understood to bo vested in the commissioners 
in Bengal, not only in the Police, but in the Revenue department also. It is not here pro- 
posed to vest these officers with any power whatever in the Revenue department, but in the 
Police department only, to enable diem finally to dismiss police servants, for police abuses, 
subject to the general control of this Court; and there appears no probability of such power 
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being used less judiciously, or with less regard for the interests of the public service gene- 
rally than at present. 

13. Under the proposed abolition of the Mahomedan law, it will be necessary to prepare 
a Regulation, specifying the punishment to be inflicted for each crime. Where particular 
punishments have already been attached to certain crimes by the existing code, they can be 
continued, subject to such modification or improvement as may appear necessary ; but as 
regards the judges of circuit, the Court think it will be necessary to grant them a certain 
latitude, limiting the minimum and maximum of punishment, and leaving them to determine 
the exact extent according to the circumstances of each individual case ; for example, not 
less than three or more than seven years’ imprisonment in cases ot theft ; not less than ten 
nor more than fourteen years in cases of robbery. This minimum, to which they alone 
will be limited, being liable to be reduced to any extent by this Court, on a reference by 
the judge of circuit for mitigation, as already provided in the Regulations. 

14. This Court propose that on conviction of any crime involving death, transportation 
or imprisonment for life, the whole of the trial be referred to them by the circuit judge, as 
at present, but not all cases of rape, as is now the case, unless they involve oue of these 
punishments; that where the sentence to be passed by the circuit judge exceeds seven years' 
imprisonment, or where a case occurs in which the application of the law is doubtful, or 
other sufficient cause renders it necessary to consult this Court, the judge of circuit suspend 
the sentence, and report the circumstances of the case, for the orders of this Court, in a 
letter, as provided in clause second, section 3, Regulation I., 1825, without submitting the 
whole record of the trial. But that in crimes punishable by seven years’ imprisonment 
or under, the sentence of the circuit judge bo final, unless this Court should deem it requi- 
site to call for the trial. 

15. The Court are of opinion that it would contribute to the administration of justice, and 
greatly relieve the criminal courts from a duty materially impeding their more important 
functions, were the committing officers, so soon as they complete the record of a case in 
which a prisoner is committed for trial before the court of circuit, to transmit the original 
record to the circuit judge. This would give the circuit judge time, long previously to the 
trial, to examine the evidence, and to bring to the notice of the lower tribunal any facts 
which required further elucidation, or any points on which the evidence might be defective, 
so that further testimony might be sought for previously to the trial. It would also relieve 
the criminal judges from the preparation of translations, which can be made by the native 
translators attached to the circuit judge’s establishment, framed expressly with a view to 
this duty j and they can be revised by Lhe assistant proposed hereafter to be attached to 
each circuit judge. 

16. It is not proposed to alter the extent of punishment odjudicable by the criminal 
judges, but merely to define better the crimes punishable by them, so far as regards those 
for which a specific punishment has not been declared in the Regulations. 


17. Under the increased labour in the civil department, proposed to be thrown on the 
zillah courts, it is absolutely necessary that great relief should be afforded them in the 
administration of criminal justice. At the same time, the Court fully concur in die caution 
inculcated by the Right Honourable the Governor as to the propriety of only a gradual 
extension of native agency in the administration of justice, but. especially- of criminal justice, 
to the people. Where fit natives, however, can be selected, die Court are not inclined to stint 
the powers to be delegated to them. With diese views, the Court suggest that the delegation 
of criminal jurisdiction be for the present confined to the native judge of Canara, the two 
new native judges proposed to be stationed in the southern division of Arcot and Guntoor, 
and the sadder ameens. To all of these die Court propose to delegate the full powers of 
committal and punishment vested in die criminal courts, but it will be necessary to provide 
that die sudder ameens should, at least in the first instance, be fixed at the sudder station, 
and the sentence passed by them not carried into execution, except under the special sanction 
of the criminal, joint criminal or native criminal judge, under whose charge they may be 
placed. When this restriction can be removed, they may be eventually detached to different 
parts of each district, to the great relief of the population in all criminal matters. 

1 8. The Court are not prepared to suggest any plan under which the use of juries, in 
trials before the native judges, could be made either safe or practicable. The measure 
indeed appears to them infinitely more difficult and dangerous than the use of juries in trials 
before the European judges; and the inconvenience to the people, from being constant, 
instead of occasional during the European circuit, would become intolerable. 


19. With respect to the administration of civil justice, all original jurisdiction being trans- 
ferred from the provincial to the zillah court, as proposed by the Finance Committee, the 
judge of appeal will be confined to liis proper duty of deciding in appeal only. The juris- 
diction of the assistant and native judges it is proposed to limit to its present standard, 
viz. 5,000 rupees. 

20. As the duties of the zillah courts will he much increased by the transfer to them of 
till original suits exceeding 5,000 rupees from the provincial courts, and as they will at the 
same time he weakened by the abolition of the registrar’s jurisdiction, hereafter suggested, it 
is proposed to relieve them, by raising the jurisdiction of the sudder ameens to 3,000 rupees, 

and 
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and by fixing that of the district inooiisifFs at 1,000 rupees, which last sum was proposed in 
this Court’s proceedings of the 30th of June last. 

21. The Right Honourable the Governor in Council will have perceived that it is not 
intended, for the present at least, to confer any criminal jurisdiction on the district moonsiffs. 
Even if their number be somewhat increased, as proposed by this Court, under date the 
30th June last, the doubling the extent of their civil jurisdiction will greatly augment their 
labour in that department, especially as it lies in that particular class of suits, which is by 
fur the most numerous. Their exertions in this department have already been highly bene- 
ficial to the public : and as it is by their means chiefly that it is proposed to relieve the 
zillah courts, so as to enable them to undertake the new duties to be transferred to them 
from the provincial courts, it is considered objectionable at present to impose on them any 
criminal duties. 

22. Under the arrangements thus proposed, a material modification of the existing rules 
respecting appeals in civil suits will become requisite. The new judges of appeal will not 
be stationary, but liable to move about the country on their criminal circuit, or odicr 
duties of local superintendence; it is therefore necessary that all appeals to them, and all 
pleadings on such appeals, should be filed before the zillah courts, and thence be forwarded 
to the judges of appeal for their orders, so as not to encumber them with die attendance 
of vakeels, or other fixed establishments now attached to their present courts, and to 
enable them to pass judgment at once, on the record, as transmitted to them by the lower 
court. 

23. It also seems desirable, on general grounds, when every judicial body under the 
Madras presidency, except this court, will be reduced to a single individual, destitute 
of those advantages which undoubtedly attend joint consultation with others, that a widet 
opening should be given to the admission of special appeals. The Court think tlini: the 
zillah, appeal and sudder courts, should be authorized to admit them in every case in which 
it may be shown to their satisfaction that the revision of the decree in appeal is “ requisite 
for the ends of justice.” They would also suggest that, the decree of a judge of appeal, 
reversing the decision of a lower court of original jurisdiction, shall be open as u matter of 
right to appeal to the Sudder Adawlut; but that his decree confirming that of the lower 
court be final, unless a special appeal be admitted by this court. 

24. This Court entirely concur in the sentiments recorded by the Right Honourable the 
Governor as to the necessity of a system for training young men in the judicial as well as 
in other branches of the public service, and as to the propriety of fixing their allowances 
on a scale sufficiently liberal to induce them to remain in the Judicial department But 
they think that this may be done with greater benefit to the individuals, as well as to the 
public, by other means than by entrusting persons so young and inexperienced as zillah 
registrars are in general, with the decision of important law-suits, or extensive criminal 
powers, against which the Finance Committee have argued. 

25. The Court conceive that, instead of calling upon a young man entering the judicial 
line to decide on cases on his own inexperienced judgment, it would be preferable to give him 
a general insight iuto each of the various branches of the Judicial department, and to place 
his experience under the guidance of a superior of long standing in the judicial line. For 
this purpose, instead of zillah registrars, they would propose to attach an assistant to each of 
the seven judges of appeal and circuit, whose duty it should he, under the orders of that 
judge, to revise the periodical returns of criminal and civil cases received from the lower 
courts before they are forwarded to this Court ; to draft orders thereon Tor the judge’s 
approval ; to be deputed by him onlocal investigations iuto the conduct of the district moousilfs 
or olficers of polioe ; to revise the translation of, and abstract the record of cases coming 
before him for decision ; to correct the translations of the criminal trials referred by him to 
this court; and to aid him generally in the conduct of his office. Such duties will oblige 
a young judicial officer to make himself master of all the details of the Regulations affecting 
the lower tribunals, and thus instruct him the belter how to control them hereafter ; they 
will give him practical experience in the native languages, and fix in his mind, when 
most open to impression, many useful lessons respecting the treatment of the natives, and 
the peculiarities of native tostimony, well calculated to qualify him for the administration of 
justice to the people, when raised to the bench. The arrangement will also transfer Euro- 
pean talent, now wasted in details, to its proper department of superintendence, and give 
the vigour of youth, tempered liy the decision of experience and age, to that improved 
control over the district moonsiffs and native officers of police, the want of which is the most 
obvious defect in the existing system. 

2G. Having thus given a brief outline of the arrangements proposed by this Court, they 
subjoin a Statement, showing the expense, and the eventual saving attending them, com- 
pared with that estimated by the Bengal Finance Committee. 
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27. The Finance Committee in Bengal appear to have calculated that the reduction of 

the 12 zillah registrarships would have been attended by an immediate saving of rupees III. 

75,600 per annum, which they accordingly appropriate to the support of new sudder ameens 

on increased salaries. But thcre arc still one provincial* and nine zillah+ registrars employed (21.) Proceedings 
at this presidency, who would, in this event, have been thrown out of employ at once, and ° r Madras Court of 
could not generally have been reduced below their college allowances. The out-of-employ Sudder Adowlut; 
salaries of these ten gentlemen would therefore have cost the Government about rupees 1JtU 0ut ' 1830 ‘ 
42,000 per annum, and the saving, to this extent at least, could have been gradual only. 

28. The plan suggested by this Court, on the other hand, will enable the Right Honour- 
able the Governor in Council to employ seven of these ten as assistants to the judges of 
appeal and circuit, leaving only three unprovided for, as an extra expense to the Govern- 
ment; but it is submitted that, until otherwise employed (as two of them now are), they 
should receive the established allowance of registrars. 

29. With regard to the seven registrars to be selected for the situation of assistants to the 
judges of appeal and circuit, the Court do not think that their continuance in the Judicial 
department can be ensured on a less allowance than rupees 800 per mensem, as entered in 
the foregoing Estimate; and, considering that they will be subject to move constantly about 
the country, it is submitted that the tent allowance of an assistant collector might with 
propriety be added to this salary, without exceeding the just bounds of economy. 

30. In addition to their monthly salary of rupees 70, each district moonsitf is allowed 
a fee of one anna on all suits decided on their merits, or adjusted by razeenamah, which 
is only partially covered by the levy of half an anna on all suits filed before them, the 
difference being paid by Government, under Regulation II., 1828, as resolved in the 
Minutes of Council of the 30th January 1827, in which it was thought that the difference 
would be amply covered by the “ institution fees earned to the account of Government on 
suits dismissed for default." 

'81. Great doubt having been entertained whether this were actually the case, this Court 
recently called for statements to exhibit the result. The accounts for the second quarter 
of the present year have not yet been received from the northern division, and are there- 
fore incomplete; but taking the sum payable by Government, in the northern division only, 
for die second quarter of the present year, at the same amount as in the previous quarter, 
the actual charge to Government, beyond the receipts lor district moonsiffs, in addition to 
their fixed pay, will amount to the large sum of rupees 64,000 per annum, which, as it is 
blended with other items in the accounts of the zillah courts, lias not until now been brought 
to public notice. 

32. The disproportion of suits dismissed to those decreed, and the excessive ratio which 
suits amicably adjusted by razeenamah, bear to those decided by decrees before the district 
moonsiffs, particularly in the Ceded Districts, have long attracted notice, and induced the 
issue of repeated orders by this Court, who have frequently directed the lower courts to call 
for and examine the records in some of these suits. There are grounds to apprehend that 
many of those withdrawn, or settled by razeenamah, are mere fictitious suits, on which half 
na anna in the rupee is lodged, merely to enable the party or parties to divide with the 
district iuoonsi If the other half anna, which he is to receive from Government out of this 
annual charge of rupees 64,000. As an example, the Court take the following from the 
returns of the vailpaud moonsitf in Cuddapah, for the second quarter of this year: — 






Number of Suits. 

Value of Property 
claimed. 

PEES. 

Dismissed 




140 

Iis- 

1,221 

Rs. 

No Fees. 

Decreed 

- 

- 

- 

73 

2,582 

161 

Razeenamah s 

■ - 

- 

. i 

248 

6,353 

395 






Total Fees - 

3)556 






Per Mensem - 

185 


33. Here is a moonsiff who dismissed double the number of the suits he decrees, but the 
property claimed under the suits dismissed is not of half the value of that clnimcd under 
the suits decreed, notwithstanding they are doubly numerous; lie receives 70 rupees pay, 
but 185 rupees fees, making a total of rupees 255 per mensem, and passes only 73 decrees, 

but 

* Mr. C. Bushby. 

t Mr. Stromboni, Mr. Paternoster, Mr. Moreliead, Mr. Bruero, Mr. West, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Lock- 
hart, Mr. Strange, Mr. Sparkes. 
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1825- 51,375. 

1826- 50,303. 

1827- 49,572. 

1828- 62,516 

1829- 69,456. 
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but settles nearly fonr times that number of suits, or 248 by razeenamah ; his fees from 
decrees are only rupees 161, from razeenamahs no less than 395. Now, to insure the 
receipt of this last sum, of which nearly half, or 197 rupees, comes out of the public treasury, 
it is only necessary to advance the other half to enter a fictitious plaint and razeenamah, and 
at the close of the month, the sum returns doubled into the hands of the district moonsiff. 

34. The Court will uot lake upon themselves to declare that such frauds are systematically 
pursued in general ; but there is strong reason to suspect their prevalence, and their very 
practicability is sufficient to induce a reconsideration of the payment by Government, whence 
they originate ; for if the fees were paid entirely by the suitors, there could be no induce- 
ment to such frauds. The amount realized from the parties would go to the moonsiffs; 

and it never would he the interest of to unite plaintiffs and defendants with themoon- 

siff in preying on the public purse. 

35. The new arrangements will, it is hoped, greatly aid in verifying the returns of the 
district moonsilfs, which, in addition to the control of the zillali judge, can be examined 
occasionally during the progress of the circuit judge through the country, either by himself 
or his assistant; but as the moousiff’s fees will still depend on the entry of a suit as decreed, 
instead of dismissed, it will require every exertion of the local authorities to check such 
abuses, not only calculated to corrupt the moral character of this important branch of native 
agency, but to vitiate the very returns on which a judgment of their efficiency depends. 
To guard, however, against the temptation to fraud, to which the payment by Government 
of one half of the fees of district moonsiffs is obviously calculated to give rise, the Court 
recommend that it be discontinued altogether. When sanctioned originally, it was not 
contemplated that it would eventually involve any charge on the Government, though it is 
attended by an increased disbursement of no less than rupees 64,000 per annum. Its dis- 
continuance therefore will prove a clear saving to this extent, and, as such, it is assumed in 
the foregoing estimate to cover the increase now proposed in native judicial agency. 

36. It is true that the returns show the number of suits instituted before lire district 
moonsilfs to have greatly increased since the institution lee was reduced one half in April 
1828; but, as before explained, the Court consider that measure to have had a direct ten 
dency to vitiate and exaggerate these very returns, which are not therefore to be depended oh. 

37. So long as suits under 10 rupees are cognizable by the village moonsiffs free of fees 
altogether, yet continue to be brought before the district moonsiffs, where they are sub- 
jected to fees, the court are satisfied that the levy of the full anna in the rupee on suits in- 
stituted before the district moonsiffs never will be felt by any suitor. The court, indeed, 
art* decidedly of opinion that the re-imposition of the tax is advisable, and that accordingly 
the dictrict moonsiffs need not suffer personally from the discontinuance of the fees paid by 
Government, but may be ensured their present liberal allowances, by llie re-imposition of 
the former fees. In order, however, to proportion the amount of fees received to the labour 
actually performed more correctly than at present, it seems requisite that on suits settled 
by razeenamah, no fees should be granted to the native functionaries unless the pleadings 
have been completed ; because if, before this period, an amicable adjustment takes place, 
the settlement can hardly have been promoted by them. At the same lime, to prevent 
this discouraging the mutual adjustment of suits, it might be provided, as in section 11, 
Regulation XIII., 1810, of the Bengal code, that the institution fee be returned to the 
party on idl suits settled by razeenamah before the pleadings are completed. 

38. The stamp institution fee on the superior suits now proposed to be made cognizable 
by the district moonsiffs and sudder ameens, varies from one to about half an anna in (he 
rupee, being nt one uniform rate of rupees 32, or 512 annas, on suits from 500 to 800 
rupees; one uniform rate of rupees 50, or annas 800, on suits from 800 to 1,600 rupees; 
and ime uniform rate of 100 rupees, or 1,600 annas, on suits from 1,600 to 3,000 rupees. 
In the event of increasing the amount of the suits cognizable by district moonsiffs to 1,000 
rupees, it will be requisite either to grant to them the existing institution fee on suits from 
500 to 1,000 rupees, as now given to the sudder ameens, or to assimilate the fees to be paid 
on such suits to those now paid on the lpwcr suits, of which they have already cognizance. 

39. In the foregoing estimate the court have entered the expense of the two native judges’ 
courts to lie established in the southern division of Arcot and Guntoor, at rupees 1,000 per 
mensem each, to cover all contingencies for office-rent, ike. But in addition to the salary 
oi rupees 500 per mensem to be granted to each, they propose to attach to them respec- 
tively the same establishment as has been sanctioned for the native judge of Canara, being 
rupees 383 per mensem, making a total monthly charge of rupees 883 per mensem lor 
eacli, being rupees 117 below the estimate. A list of the proposed establishment is annexed 
to these proceedings. 

40. For the situation of native judge at Guntoor and in the southern division of Arcot, 
the Court resolve to submit to Government the names of the following law officers, as well 
qualified for those situations. 

1st. Sewarama Sastra, first pundit in Sudder Adawlut. 

2d. Iyah Sastry, second ditto, ditto. 

3d. Zeekee-oo-deen-Mahomed Khan, cazee of the proviucial court Trichinopoly. 

4lli. F uzboollah Khnn, mooftee of ditto, ditto. 

41. The Court submit that it is desirable to select one Hindoo and one Mussulman for 
tlio proposed appointments. 

42. With respect to the sudder ameens, the Court do not think that they can ever be 

gradually 
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gradually reduced, as proposed, to the situation and pay of district moonsiffs. It lias 

already been fully explained in the letter to Government from the registrar of this court. III. 

under date the 13lh July 1829, and in this Court's subsequent proceedings of the 30lh 

June last, that it is necessary to employ a superior class of natives, capable of exercisiiv an (21.) Proceedings 
appellate jurisdiction over the district moonsilfs, from whose decrees the appeals are either of Madras Court of 
too numerous, or not sufficiently important, to be decided by Europeans. It was also pointed Sud(lcr Adawlut; 
out that the regular education of tins superior branch of judicial agency in the native la ws 19t!l 0ctl 1830 ‘ 
of the country, not only peculiarly qualified them for this duty, but insensibly exercised a 
wholesome and material control over the decisions of the district moonsiffs themselves who 
feel that each of their decrees is liable to be revised by a well educated native skilled in the 
law; and this Court dwelt on the high political importance of requiring this standard of 
qualification from the sudder ameens, as the best means of evincing the sincerity of Govern- 
ment in maintaining inviolate the solemn pledge to insure to the natives of India the enjoy- 
ment of their laws and religious usages which was given to the people in the fundamental 
enactments of the Madras code. 

43. Provided that this most important qualification for the office of sudder amcen is 
strictly maintained, and none can be promoted to that office but such as obtain a certificate 
as law officer from the college, the Court are of opinion that the Cazee-onl-Coozal, and one 
moftee relieved from the duty of giving futwas, by the abolition of the Mahometan criminal 
law, with two pundits in this court, will suffice for expounding the native law in all cases 
whatever arising in the various courts under this presidency, superior to that of sadder 
ameen. The situation of the second mooftee in this court may be abolished on a vacancy, 
or on his removal as a sudder ameen. 

44. The remaining law officers in the provinces will amount to 38*. Of these two will 
either be promoted to the office of native judge in the southern division of Arcot and 
Guntoor respectively, or will succeed to the vacancies caused in the establishment of this 
court by these offices being filled from it ; and the remaining 36 it is proposed to employ 
ns sudder ameens, on a salary of rupees 150 per mensem, as entered in the foregoing 
estimate, with the addition of fees on die civil suits they may decide, to be raLseiUVom 
their present limit of rupees 750 to rupees 3,000, as before suggested. 

45. The proposed fixed salary will augment that of the zillah pundits 10 rupees, but it will 
diminish that of nine amongst the zillah cazees, to the extent of rupees 7i, and that of three 
of them to the extent of 60 rupees ; that of the four provincial mooftees to the extent of 1 124 
rupees, and that of the provincial cazees and sudder mooflce to the extent of 200 rupees per 
mensem. But when it is considered that two of the provincial court cazees (very old men 
from Bengal) have recently applied for superannuation pensions, that two of the other 
highest paid law officers may be selected for the situation of native judge, and that the fees 
on civil suits of an augmented value, to be decided by the sudder ameens, cannot fail to be 
considerable, there does not appear to be any ground to fear that the aggregate allowance 
proposed for these officers, as sudder aineens, will fall below those hitherto received by 
them as law officers. If in any case it should, it is submitted that the present incumbents 
be allowed to draw the difference, as an extra personal allowance continued to them alone. 

46. Under this arrangement die class of law students at the college might be gradually 
reduced to five persons ; and those who are qualified there might hereafter be selected to 
fill vacancies in the office of sudder ameen. 

47. The Court have drawn out the annexed list of the native establishment to bo attached 
to the seven new judges of appeal and circuit, which exceeds that of the present four pro- 
vincial courts to be reduced, by the small sum of rupees 84 per annum, as shown in the 
foregoing estimate. But notwithstanding the retention of seven of the registrars as assistants 
to the judges of circuit, on the augmented allowances proposed, and the addition of two new 
native judges as directed by Government, the net reduction under the arrangements sub- 
mitted by this Court, will, as shown in the foregoing estimate, eventually exceed the 
estimate of the Bengal Committee by rupees 5,110 per annum. 

48. To the foregoing review of the changes contemplated, and statement of the saving 
estimated as eventually to result from them, the Court are bound to add the expression of 
their apprehension, that the reforms proposed will, as foreseen by Government, vastly increase 
the labours and correspondence of this Court. The reduotion of the former zillah into 
auxiliary and native courts, which has already partially been carried into effect, is a mere 
change of name in the local agency, and a diminution of expenditure lor the udmiuUtrnlimi 
of justice. It can neither reduce the number of crimes nor of law suits in the provinces; 
and the same quantity of business remains to be done, by an agency less competent and 
more corrupt than that formerly employed. Instead of relieving the superintending authority 
at the presidency, as seems to have been imagined by the Finance Committee in Bengal, 
this alteration in the local agency, from the increased errors of its greater inexperience, and 

its 


* 12 in the four provincial courts. 
24 in the twelve zillali courts. 

2 in Guntoor. 

38 
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nrrater liability to local influence, pttninlity and abMC, will considerably augment tl« 
rlntins of tbis Court. These changes are now proposed to be carried still further, and native 
° is about to he substituted for much of the most important remaining Enropeea 
authority hitherto devoted for the last 30 years, to the local administration of justice. 

49 Under such circumstances it is evidently of the highest importance to the due adminis. 
t, alien of justice to tlfe people, to strengthen rather than diminish the superintending court, 
„„ the efficiency of whose control the success of those reforms essen trolly depends The 
Court remark tbatit is not contemplated to withdraw from them the aid of a third judge, 
until a vacancy occurs “ nfter the system has come fairly into operation. But overwhelmed 
ns they expect to lie by the vast accession of appeals and increased correspondence respecting 
criminal trials and oilier miscellaneous matter likely to accrue iron! these new arrangements, 
they take this occasion to suggest such a change in the authority ol the Judges composing 
the court, as appears i most likely to facilitate the adimiitsU-anou ot justice, voider the 
difficulties to be foreseen, for which it scents only prudent beforehand to provide. 

Bcmrnl Heed.. 60. The Court accordingly submit, that as in Bongal, any single judge of the SutUcr 
Svm? 1TO8 i and Fo.mla.T,' Allnwlnt be competent to hold a court to pus. orders decrees, and sentences, 
xm. mi l XII. and to exereis. all the powers now vested in two or more judges of these courts respectively, 
1825. subject 10 tlic following restrictions : 

p; . t That in criminal trials, involving a sentence of death, no sentence shall be passed 

SSifsec!' 8°' except by two concurring judges. 

Bcn-al Regulation, Sceondl v— That no single judge be competent to reverse or al ter any order, decision, 

xm 1810, ol. 3d, decree, or 'sentence previously passed b, one or more judges of the same court, 
sec. 8. Thirdly— That a single judge sitting alone, when of opinion that the decision, order, or 

Bengal Rogula- , * lowci . civ ;i co ' lirt , brought before the Sudder Adawlnt, should be reversed or 

2*6 *\ iIliHio altered, or when he does not concur with the judge of circuit as to the conviction of a prisoner, 
ec e.’clmiso 3d. in a trial of which tire record may be submitted to the l-ou,darry Adawlnt, or in the opinion 
submitted by the judge of circuit, on any other criminal trial, respecting which a reference 
may bo made by letter or otherwise, to that court, do not pass any decision until one or 
more of the other judges can sit on the question. 

51 Drafts of Rc<mlations' founded on the above suggestions are under preparation, and 
will be submitted to Government so soon ns the orders of the Right Honourable the 
Governor in Council on these proceedings may be communicated to this Court. 

Ordered accordingly that extracts from the proceeding be submitted for the orders of 
the Right Honourable die Goveriihr in Council, dirough the secretary to Government in the 
Judicial department. 


Estimated Expense of the Establishment proposed for the Judge of Appeal and Circuit. 


1 Sheristadar - 1 "- - - ’ 1 - 

1 1 'Hfciid writer - ' '>-■ '' - : - 

2 Writers (each 20 pagodas a month) - 

2 Nutive writers (each 10 pagodas'a month) - - - 

2 Translators (each 100 rupees a month) - 
12 Peons - ■ - 1 - 

1, Chobdar 

1 DnITViclar - - - - - 

1 Mooclice ------- 

1 Mnsaljeo - - — — - •— « 

1 Sweeper - -- -- -- - 

Total per month - Rs. 


130 

105 

140 


10 £ 

104 

m 


5,390 

12 
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Court Establishment for the X at 

1 Sheris tadar - 
1 Record keeper - 
5 Gliomas tabs - 

1 Moonshce - 

2 Administrators of oaths - 
4 Dalayets - 

1 Duffadar - 
10 Peons ----- 

1 Shroff 

1 M.asal zee - 
1 Persian inkmaker - 
1 Sweeper - 
1 Government vakeel - - - 

1 Nazir - 

31 in number. 

— Jail Establishment 

1 Jailor - - - - - 

1 Native doctor - 

2 Dnffadars - 
20 Peons - 


The Right Honourable the Governor in Council approves of the arrangement of the Resolution 
circuits, as suggested in the second paragraph of the proceedings of the Sudder and thereon. 
Foujtlarry Adawlut, above recorded. 

The Right Honourable the Governor in Council approves and resolves to adopt the 
several suggestions submitted in the paragraphs of the Court’s proceedings which are noted 
in the margin, but desires that it may bo provided that whenever a new judge of circuit li, Kj, h, is, ](>, 
shall consider the dismissal of a head of taloolc police, or other native police officer to he 17, lit) 20, 22', 23) 
necessary, he shall make lcnowu the same to the magistrate in the iirst instance, and emu- 28, 2!), ;IS, 37, 
municate the grounds of liis opinion to that officer, who will then be required to give innne- 39, -13, l i, 13, •!<!, 
diate effect, in his own name, to the course of proceedings pointed out by the judge of circuit. & - ' <1, 

The amount of suits cognizable by district moonsiffs being raised to 1,000 rupees, the 
Sudder Addawlut will be pleased to introduce into the new Regulations either of the pro- 
visions referred to at the conclusion of the 38th paragraph of their proceedings as they 
may deem most expedient. 

The Right Honourable the Governor in Council is pleased to resolve that Severumsnstry 
and Yakco-oo-deen-Mahomed Khan shall be appointed native judges at Gnntoor and in 
the southern division of Areot respectively. 

The establishments proposed for the new judges of appeal and circuit, and for the courts 
of the native judges, are sanctioned, as detailed in the lists which accompanied the Court's 
proceedings. 

The Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut, will be pleased to prepare and submit with all 
practicable expedition drafts of such Regulations as may be necessary to give effect to the 
arrangement now sanctioned, and of any circular orders which may require to hi: addressed 
to the courts in the provinces, for them information and guidance on the occasion of the 
commencement of the new system. 



(Enclosure.) Lwicr from Mtt- 

L TOTTER from the Secretary to the Madras Government to the Judges of the Sudder and nt 

Foujdarry Adawlut at Madras; dated 2d November 1830. Sm'ltli'rVoujdiirry 

Sir, Adaw liu j 

I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, to acknowledge the -M Nov. 1X30. 
receipt of your registrar’s hitter of the 19th lilt., and to transmit, for your iufnrnmtum and 
guidance, the accompanying extract from the minutes of consultation under this date. 

I have, &c. 

(signed; H. Chumier, 

Secretary to Government. 

(445.) e e 
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(22.)— Extract LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor- 
general in Council sit Bciiyul, tinted 12tli July 1830. 

1. It only remains for us to state, us briefly ns the subject will permit, the amount of the 
reduction which the Honourable Court's orders render it necessary to make, and the mode 
by which the object may in our judgment be best accomplished. On one point we would 
premise a few words. It will be Been hereafter that in the J udicial and Revenue branches, 
tin* arrangements we propose are founded mainly on the principle of substituting native 
lor European agency in the courts of primary jurisdiction, and in the conduct of details. 
Thu expediency of acting upon this principle, we are happy to believe, is now generally 
admitted ; and’ experience having shown that in no Other way can the charges of the ad- 
ministration he kept, within moderate bounds, a regard for economy would alone suggest 
till! policy of gradually raising tlie functions and enlarging the emoluments of our native 
follow subjects, even if there were no higher considerations to induce the adoption of the 
measure. Rut as, on the one hand, we do not expect that all the arrangements we shall 
now venture to suggest can be immediately effected, so, on the other, we would by no 
means be understood to rest upon those arrangements, as if they carried the above prin- 
ciple to its fullest possible extent. All authorities at Fort St. George are, we understand, 
united in opinion that an entire success has followed the plan of giving enlarged powers 
and better pay to the district moonsiffs j ancl although, in the permanently settled districts 
of Bengal, where unfortunately nothing is settled and little is known hut the government 
assessment, peculiar difficulties may present themselves, we see no reason to think that 
the same consequences will not follow from the same measure : nor can we doubt that at 
nil the presidencies the above-mentioned principle may, at no distant period, he much 
more extensively applied. 

28. But after oil, until we have secured a clear surplus applicable to the payment of 
debt, the main question must id ways be, what of the existing establishments can be spared 
with the least inconvenience. 

29. Proceeding on this principle, and adopting the summary mode of revision with which 
we have resolved to commence, it seems to uh that the follo wing savings might he made 
with little or no sacrifice of efficiency. 

30. In several establishments, additions have been made which are individually of little 
moment, yet which tell importantly in the aggregate. In regard to these, it is impossible 
fur us now to enter on a detailed exposition ; but in the present condition of the finances, 
it is reasonable to expect tiiat the heads of offices will, in many cases, find it quite prac- 
ticable to do with the same establishment, or at least with an establishment of the same 
expense, as that which sufficed in 1823 ; a discretion being given to them, to distribute 
the amount allowed as they may judge best, subject only to such restrictions as we proposed 
in the case of copyists, viz, that there should he an average and a maximum of pay not to 
he exceeded ; and we would respectfully submit to your Lordship, that it would have an 
excellent effect if you were -pleased to instruct your private secretary to revise his own 
establishment on this principle. 

82. In entering upon the consideration of this branch of the civil establishments, we are 
abundantly sensible of the peculiar reserve with which it behoves us to declare our .senti- 
ments. But it is not the less necessary to submit what has occurred to us ; and it must 
ho superfluous to add to the hulk of this report by any lengthened explanation of the 
grounds of our opinions, or by any studied disavowal of dogmatism in maintaining them. 

33. Supposing that we are not to exorcise a minute interference with the internal ad- 
ministration of foreign States, we should imagine that the residents at Hydrabad, Gwalior, 
and Nugpore, might do with one assistant. 

31. At Lucknow, where the necessity of interfering is perhaps most urgent, and the 
right to interfere is clearest, the resident has no more than one assistant. 

35. If this principle bo adopted, there will result the following saving : 

Gwalior, 2d Assistant - - - - - JRs. 600 

Nagpore ditto - - - - - 600 

Military Assistant ------ 478 

Hydrabad, 2d Assistant ----- 674 

extra ditto ----- 383 

2,635 

12 

Per Annum - - S, Rs. 31,620 


36. At Indore, the resident being also opium agent, and having, we believe, a great many 
people to deal with, will requiro more assistance ; but he might, we should think, do wits 
.J* “SJ B l inr ‘r fclie tllirtl and extra assistants. Hence a further saving of Rs. 10,033. 

. , - r “ R assistants at Delhi being available for general purposes in all the adjoining dis- 
I rids, any decision regarding them will better be taken when the establishment uf 
covenanted officers is generally revised. 

38. But of the political agents uuder Delhi, we should doubt whether that at Jyepore 
bUuuld be maintained, unless the Government of that State be desirous of having the advice 
' of 
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of a British officer, and be willing to pay for it, as the Bhurtpore State now does for the 

agent with it. We might thus effect a saving of Rs. 45,44)3. III. 

39. We are also disposed to think that the political agent at Loodiana might he spared : 

one agent ought apparently to suffice for all purposes connected with the country to the ( 22 0 Better from 
north-west of the Delhi territory, on this side the Sutleej, as well ns for the adjustment Committeo on Civil 
of any questions arising between us and Runjeet Sing that would not better be immediately Establishments, 
taken up by the resident at Delhi. It is remarked indeed, by the Court of Directors • fvTi Jifisn 
that tliis chieftain, with whom we have no resident, is the one with whom matters stand .1. 7 
on the most satisfactory footing. Despatch 29 Feb. 

40. From the discontinuance of the Loodiana office, a saving would result of Rs. 12,898. 1829 ’ para ' 10 ‘ 

41. Further, it appears to be questionable whether the advantages of having separate 
agents at Oodupore and Sirowee are commensurate with the expense, Rs. 70,506 ; and with 
this impression, wo submit to your Lordship in Council the expediency of discontinuing 
those offices. 

42. Under the Malwa residency, your Lordship has already abolished the agencies of 
Kanthul and Baugeer, and that of Bopawur ; and if the principle of consolidation and 
retrenchment could be carried further with advantage, we presume it would have been 
done. In such cases it is not easy to say what officers must be employed, until the ques- 
tion of interference or non-interference be definitively settled. But it has doubtless already 
occun-ed to your Lordship in Council, that the mere fact that the agents are busy is no 
proof that they are wanted ; had we one with every petty chief, or in every village, they 
would probably find or make business. The expediency of retaining the detached per- 
gunnahs that are under the agent of Nirnar, seems to be particularly deserving of inquiry ; 
and also, whether the duties of that officer, with or without the revenue management of 
those pergunnahs, might not be undertaken by the authorities in Candeish. 

43. We have already in a separate letter submitted to Government the question, how 
far it is necessary or expedient to maintain the irregular troops employed in that part of 
India at the charge of the British Government. 

44. Of the provincial battalions, three have already been disbanded ; the resolution to 
disband another has been taken ; and the expediency of maintaining the others will be 
separately considered with reference to the military force which they have been, partly at 
least, intended to supersede. In the mean time, we venture to assume it as certain, that 
the charge will, at least, be brought down to the standard of 1823, and this with a full 


provision for any burkundazes that may be lured to replace the provincials. Hence a 
saving of Rs. 6,14,226, according to the, auditor’s book, and of Rs. 5,36,071, according to 
the receipts and disbursements of 1827—28, 

52. The increase in the establishments for administering justice in the interior of the Judicial Doparfc- 
country, arises, it will be perceived, chiefly from the appointment of an additional judge of ment. 
circuit, the establishment of a zillah court, at Futtehpore, and the creation of various magis- 
tracies formerly combined with the office of civil judge ; much too of the increase which 
has been made in the Revenue department would appear - to have been suggested with a 
view to objects properly belonging to the Judicial department ; and it appears to us clear 
that the revenue establishments may he made most importantly to subserve to purposes of 
police. Indeed, in this country, the two departments can scarcely be considered apart ; 
and we shall now proceed to revise the establishments of both jointly. Considerable as the 
increase has been, both in the judicial and revenue establishments, it seems to us certain 
that without some change of system the former will be still further enlarged. From all 
quarters there is a cry that arrears of business are accumulating, and that justice is denied 
or delayed. Accordingly, though insolvency be staring us in the face, yet within these few 
weeks a magistrate has been appointed to Juanpore ; and the collectorship of Beerbhoom, 
which, looking only to i - evenue purposes, we should certainly have proposed to abolish, has 
had the magistracy united to it. We have little doubt, indeed, that if the existing system 
be maintained, Government will soon be under the necessity of appointing a separate magis- 
trate to every district of the provinces of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and Benares, and that the 
civil courts will yet fail to satisfy the just claims of the people for prompt and efficient 
administration of justice. Assuming then that a change must be made, and that the prin- 
ciples of such change shall be the substitution us far as safely practicable of native for 
European agency ; there will remain the question, how that principle is best to be applied. 

On grounds which we have briefly stated in our report relative to the establishment of Fort Appendix (20.) 

St. George, and on which, as they appear to be now generally admitted, wc need not enlarge, 

it seems to us that the first step should be to enlarge the powers of the native judges : 

ultimately, we are of opinion, the primary jurisdiction in all civil eases ought to be confided 

to them ; the main business of the European judges being to see that there is no failure of 

justice through then. - neglect or corruption, and their interference in individual eases, whether 

by appeal or otherwise, being limited to what is requisite for this purpose. In the criminal 

department, also, we have no doubt that the native judges might be extensively employed 

with general advantage ; the European officer seeing in nil serious cases that the orders 

passed had not hing unjust and improper on the face of them, before they were carried into 

execution : and both in that department, and in the police, the quantity of business might, 

■"'0 conceive, be very considerably abridged, and the cause of the people promoted, if the 
wishes of the community were more consulted in regard to the discovery and punishment of 
minor offences. Piusuing these principles, we are persuaded that the eflicient administra- 
tion of civil and criminal justice might be fully provided for, not only Avithout any increase, 
but with some diminution in the number of European district judges, and that the interven- 
won of an Unit 
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dispensed with ; ultimately, indeed, it may not be too much to expect that one European 

III. court will suffice for several districts, but the change must of course be effected gradually 

53. It appears to us to be very desirable to separate, as far as possible, the magisterial 

Calcuttta and judicial functions ; the principle, therefore, of the arrangements which have already with 

Civil Pinnace t ],j a v ; ew i jeen adopted more or less extensively, at all the presidencies, has our full con- 
Committcc. cm . rcnce . and we presume, that wherever the office of district judge is separated from that 
of magistrate, the expediency of relieving the latter from much of the duty which magis. 
trates in Bengal are now required to perform as criminal judges, will be recognised. 

5 k It remains to consider whether the office of .magistrate shall be generally united with 
that of collector ; or whether, keeping them distinct, we shall endeavour to diminish ami 
prevent the increase of the public charges, by reducing the number and pay of the officers 
employed. ,, 

55. Now, as far as t)ie magistrates are concerned, looking to the extent and reputed 
population of the several districts, we see no reason to think that any of the existing 
offices could Inexpediently abolished without proyiding another similarly superintended by 
an Europeau functionary. For anxious as wo are to see natives employed in offices of im- 
portance and liberal emolument, it would not, we conceive, be prudent, for the present at 
least, to place them in situations to which there belongs any large discretionary authority ; 
and the magisterial functions must therefore, we think, be for the most part confined to 
European officers, so Jong. ( as our scheme of civil administration partakes so largely ns it 
now does, of the spirit of 'a demotic' and military government. 

56. In the districts' in ’ which tlie government revenue is not yet fixed in perpetuity, the 
^ine 'considerations would prevent us from suggesting any considerable reduction in the 
number of collectors ; since in such districts much must be left to the discretion of those 
officers, and that! cli^retiqn. can Jbe properly exorcised only by one possessing minute local 
knowledge.’ ,. . ", 

67. In the Lower '’Provinces, indeed,' as far as the mere matter of collection is concerned, 
a native tehsildar miglit, lye.thijik, in many districts take the place of the European officer; 
,-uid .whep, top ' 'e^Tj^nm^'jsfiiall ,be . strengthened and' reformed, by enlarging the 
powers of 'toe, natjye^purtgl im^'dujy regulafi^ng i those of the European judges, it will not, 
we ‘conceiy^ jbe* to continue to|.cqllecto'rs in those provinces the judicial powers 

which they, now exercise \ ..still, however) there would remain some duties which it might 
iiot lie altogether safe to poniide to natives, excepting under the immediate control of an 
European officer : and even in, tl^e tower 'Provinces we should anticipate considerable 
advantage, 'from tlie union of revenue ppd ipagisterial functions. 

. 58. Against jibis aiTangelnept.we have as, yet heard only one material objection, not 
foimelea pn a ni^cbnceptibn'qf th'e ' posj'fiibn in which Government and its revenue officers 
stand towards the people ; viz.', that it wiil no longer be possible for Government to find 
employment for indolent oy ignorant men, without greater public inconvenience than is 
nop experienced' from the appointment of oh incompetent collector. But this is an argu- 
ment wbiph, at t]io present mpinont especially, it must be unnecessary for us seriously to 
. answer. , , " " ’ ' 

ty- In the unsettled districts, wo consider the proposed union of duties to be recom- 
mended, by toe strongest possible considerations^ the measure being indeed in oui- judg- 
ment quite' indisji^nsnblc to -to®, efficiency of either department. Wc trust it is not neces- 
, enter into 'any detailed explpnatiofrof ’^he grounds on, which we hold this opinion, 

. ,thp j^prpjpe Guyemment haying itself .in ffiiany instances admitted, tlie principle, and tlie 
adopted at Macbps and Bombay, after, tlie fullest discussion, being founded 
, wpj^tl ( ip^eed do little ^ore thW repeat arguments' already doubtless familiar 

. ta.yqpr.^birlsljip in Council, i urged by the late Sir Thornes 
, Mnnrq .: pn^refrmng, tlm papers, ab^dy^pWreoor^-, in' which tlie matter is discussed, 
we venture, vVutli this general declaration of our 'views) to assume, that if the union of tbo 
offices of pollpctor and. ipagistratq bp »n economical arrangement,' it is one which ought on 
.Other grounds also, to, be. qdopted. ’ j' ' ' ’ ’ . ' 

frPRtot? WjMvi that, by adopting such ,an arrangement, a large saving of 
.1 abolished, and 'toe number of judges 

• already jntipiated, tliat European agency is never 

jft %V9®9q$.%,,Qf top case may Justify ; that the proper ftuic- 

■ 1 ffi 1 ■.-to.-toH, CffyfnmtM eyyjl; tovyapts.. or tlie iG.overpment is control and direction, not 
execution ; jljliat details are iis, ijar ns possible to be left to tlie natives,' and that we are never 
. t? 9P. r ip,;pttoipptlng to do .the business of. the country when we can succeed 

*3 qWSd'H to.pe donp .as.w^.or better.hy ; toe people themsplves, We 'also assume 'that 
i ybpj integrity of top jiei^d pptiye. officers snajl secuimd. by adequate pay and well-defined 
responsibility. By this system we are satisfipp tlipt the bimthen of the collectors' duties 
may be so reduced . as to, leave* tliein , aipple.leisure for those of the magisti’acy, if the latter 
be j iropevjy. regulqtpd, , , F urtopr, it appears to MS, that if toe district, j ud'ges be relieved from 
ningisteruijl. functions, prid frqm jtoe cognizance of original ci vil suits, and that of the less 
■ . .IffillPf'toMtjieriminal .cases.' topir' authority may be so fair extended as not only wholly to 
? '9fi' i n lftWt,p,i , vinb tire, Jco.iirts of ,'appeal,' ^ut ns to eii^ble! GovetomOTj 
. i i i° tolipy.p.topto\r^puo co.iy_Mp%abn,qpf| , froth tlfe duty of holding the sessions except in special 
c;\se H 1 iPn'M^t.tojOtoin^Vy.dutips: pf toosQ.,pomniissioners,bc restricted to that of control!- 

sacrifice raPWWfc W reduced without any 

7idc Appendix, 6j. With the above Views', we beg Ipave to submit a Schedule of the establishments of 
Jo. 3, Mb. of the Rcgm 
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lation provinces, and of the Delhi territory, should be conducted. The Ceded Territories 

on the N erbudda, and our more recen t acquisitions, we shall hereafter separately consider. I II. 

If the plan according to which the Schedule has been prepared is adopted, a saving will : 

he effected in the offices now superintended by covenanted civil servants to the extent of ( 22 ) fitter from 
Us. 10,20,940, independently of the courts of appeal, from the abolition of which a further Commit tee on Civil 
saving of Its. 6,73,000 will result. Establishments, 

G2. The last measure would render it necessary either to have an additional Sudder 12 July 1830 
Court, or to add to the establishment of the present court. The latter arrangement, we Court of Sudder 
think, is decidedly preferable, so long at least as there shall be no change in the con- Downnny and 
stitution of the Government; and although we see reason to think 'that it may be found Foujdnrry Adaw- 
practicable to make a reduction in the expenses of the Sudder Board, and Board of lut. 

Customs, Salt, and Opium, sufficient to meet the increase in the Sudder Court, we deem 
it prudent and proper at present to allow 170,000 Its. on that account. 

63. We have already, in our Report relative to Madras, recommended the abolition of Registrars of Ziilali 
the office of registrars, persuaded that it is in the last degree objectionable to employ under Courts. 

that name very young men as judges, according to the system now followed. We have 
not overlooked the reasons that might he urged against the proposition, on the assumption 
that the registrars were employed as ministerial officers in conformity with the principles 
of the code- of 17!)3. Wo admit that registrars might be very useful to the judges hi 
seeing that all prescribed forms are observed, and especially the essential rule which 
requires that parties shall he brought distinctly to issue, in superintending the execution 
of orders and decrees, in making local inquiries, in preserving' the records, in inquiring 
into and reporting upon a variety of matters that will otherwise occupy much of the 
judges’ time. They might also, perhaps, be employed in' advocating pauper suits, and con- 
ducting the suits of the great pauper, Government. In some cases, too, it might he advan- 
tageous to direct them to sit with the chief native judges as witnesses and reporters of 
their proceedings, and generally they might he useful as the staff of (secretaries of the 
judges, being also available for occasional vacancies in other departments. 

64. These objects, however, are not of the highest importance. It is clearly more neces- 
sary the collectors and magistrates should have the aid of assistants of some Standing, 
than that judges should have registrars. Such assistants, in the unsettled countries espe- 
cially, or in the management of the particular estates' in districts permanently settled, will 
have the test possible training for any line of duty to which they may be destined ; and 
as it seems to be impossible to have both registrars to the courts and principal assistants 
to collectors and magistrates, without inordinately iucreiising the number of civil servants, 
aiid consuming the funds that had better be appropriated to the appointment of a sufficient 
number of native judges adequately paid, we cbnehkle' that the office of Registrar ought to 
be abolished here as at Madras. 

65. The native judges of Bengal appear to be in general underpaid. The moonsiffs Native Judges, 
especially, being in several districts far too numerous, appeal - ' in many instances to receive a 

miserable pittance, and their time is often taken up in mere executive duties wliieli a common 
mohurrir might discharge. These defects of the system seem to admit of easy remedy, and 
we doubt not that, with liberal pay, an ample supply of good liative judges will spoil be at 
the command of Government. But of course, in the application of what we would suggest 
under this head, it is especially necessary to proceed gradxially and' with 'caution, the general 
scheme being kept steadily in view, and evefy fit opportunity being taken of adopting it, 
ziilali by zi’llah, with modifications suggested by local circuinstAnces, but no attempt being 
made to enforce an unnatural uniformity, or 'to anticipate the existence of fit mstruihents. 

66. It appears to us that the native judges would lie sufficiently remunerated, if upon an 
average they received Its. 2,500 per annum ; aiul a gradation of emolument being desirable, 
independently of differences of function, wc would recommend that the highest rate of pay 
he Its. 6,000, and the lowest Its. 1,200. 

67. For the trial of civil suits of inconsiderable value, it will be necessary to ha’ve 'sbmo 
stationed in the interior of the districts ; but it does not appeal- to us advisable' t<4 carry this 
principle so far as has sometimes been proposedjunder the notion of giy'mg.bvery one justice 
at his own home ; and this opinion we hold nbt bn considerations of economy 1 alone. The 
great object, we conceive, is to secure the prompt decision of cases, the '^'bttle.meht of which 
can only be expected throiigh the'interyeutioh of a court If that be accomplished, autl if 
all unnecessary detention of parties and witnesses 'be avoided, 1 a jhidpfate distance of the 
court from the residence of those engaged in litigation, will not be severely felt. The strength 
of the .establishment ought therefore, wo think, to lie settled chiefly with 1 reference to the 
population and wealth of the districts, though extent will also properly form an item in 
the adjustment ; and if the districts of the least extent mid tliinhcst population he divided 
into four or five divisions, and "the most popiffims and extensive into eight of nine; there 
will not, we imagine, be any jiist cause of complaint bii the scoife of distance. 

6a. Civil suits, in which any considerable amount of property may he at stake, as well ns 
all criminal' cases (excepting those of the highest dcscriptibnji'should, for obvious reasons, 
bo tried at the Sudder station, unless where the parties may prefer bne of the pergurinnh 
courts. It 1 will also probably be found expedient to emjilby the head native judges in the 
trial of appeals from the decisions' of tlib iiifefibr native tribunals : and generally we may 
observe tlrnt, the European judge being dhi'efly'iisefni for purpbses of control',' the plan of 
ordering new trials, And of 'referring eases decided by ohe liiitivb judge to the' judgment of 
two or moro, and quecstions of fact to juries, should he adopted ns far as possible. But into 
these details it is foreign from our present purpose to enter ; and in submitting the Schedule 
(4-i'5 V ' r ' nred image digitised By the Lgitfegsity of Southamptoii l ibrary Dij>itisatibn<HfniT 
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of establishment, we do so of course with the full expectation that considerable modifica- 
tions in its several parts may be found necessary. 

69. Looking to the reputed superficies and population of the several districts of this pre- 
sidency, to the extent of the civil and criminal business, as shown in the statements furnished 
by the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut, it appears to us that the number of native 
judges will need to vary from eight to 12. For a few places in Bengal 18 may be required, and 
in some of the western districts six may possibly suffice. One-third, or therenabouts.we sup- 
pose to be employed at the Sudder station ; the remainder at convenient places in the interior 
of the several districts ; and as far as we can venture to decide on a matter in which some 
latitude must of course be allowed, the wants of the people would be sufficiently provided 
for by the employment in the districts mentioned in the Schedule * of 41 5 native judges. 
The scale of emoluments might, we conceive, be advantageously adjusted as follows: 


— 

Where 6 are 

Where 8 are 
wanted. 

Where 9 are 
wanted. 

Where 10 are 

wanted. 

Where 12 are 
wanted. 

Where 1 5 are 
wanted. 

Where 18 are 
wanted. 

At 6,000 p’an. 

- 4,800 ditto 

- 3,000 ditto 
-1,800 ditto 

- 1,200 ditto 

1,— 6,000 

1, — 3,000 

2, — 3,600 
2,— 2,400 

§■§§§ 
1' ol-ll 

1 1 M 1 

ill 11 

1,— 6,000 

1, — 4,800 

2, — 6,000 
3,— 5,400 
3,— 3,600 

2,-12,000 

2,— 6,000 
4,— 7,200 
4,— 4,800 

2,-12,000 

3,— 9,000 
5,— 9,000 
5,— 6,000 

3, — 18,000 

3,— 9,000 
6,-10,800 
6,— 7,200 

Total - - 

6,-15,000 

8,-19,800 

9,-22,800 

10,-25,800 

12,-30,000 

15,-36,000 

18,-45,000 

Average - 

2,500 

2,475 

2,533 

2,580 

2,500 

2,400 

2,600 


70. If this scale of emolument be adopted, the aggregate pay of the officers in question 
may be stated at Rs. 10,37,500, being Rb. 3,07,500 f in excess of the sums now received 
by the sudder ameens and moonsiffs in their judicial capacities. 

71. It has, we understand, been proposed to employ a considerably larger number, and to 
give higher pay; and it may be proper to explain, that in estimating the wants of the country 
we have.proceeded on the assumption that the suits now summarily disposed of by the zillah 
judges and collectors are generally such as to admit of easy determination ; it appearing 
that the judge of Burdwan decided more than 5,000 such suits in one year. The possibility 
of our requiring a larger establishment ought however to be kept in mind, as one of many 
obvious reasons for carrying our proposals of retrenchment elsewhere beyond the immediate 
necessity of the case. The salaries above detailed have been adopted by us, after a careM 
consideration of prices and the wages of labour, with reference to the duties on which wo 
suppose the native judges to be immediately employed. If hereafter they shall take the 
place of zillah judges, or if the importance of their functions shall be otherwise materially 
enlarged, it will of, course be right to reconsider their claims to increased emoluments. 

72. We shall separately report on the native establishments in the Revenue and Police 
departments. At present we shall only remark that it seems to us to be of the highest 
importance that the collectors, those in the unsettled districts especially, should have 
efficient servants, and that for tins purpose their head men should, as at Madras, be libe- 
rally paid. This is equally desu-able whether collectors are to be magistrates or not ; but 
it will certainly beyond any other measure tend to remove all the difficulties which are 
likely to oppose the plan of uniting the two offices ; for a good sheristadar and a well- 
ordered system of record will render the collector’s superintendence comparatively easy. 

73. The pay of our tehsildars may, we see reason to think, be so regulated as to pro- 
vide a fund for the increase we should propose to the sheiistadars ; and if, as is desirable on 
grounds often and unanswerably urged by Sir Thomas Munro, the former have the charge 
of the police within their divisions, we shall be able, we hope, without undue parsimony, 
to effect a certain saving in the native establishments. This point, however, we propose 
to consider separately. 

74. Besides the offices mentioned in the Schedule, there is a commissioner for the Sun- 
derbunds ; which appointment, now that the boundary has been settled, ought to cease, and 
the duties be transferred to the collector and salt agent of the 24 Pergunnahs, and the 
other collectors whose districts touch the Sunderbunds. 

75. The 


* Upper Provinces - - -4 - . . 129 

Lower ditto - 286 


Total --- 415 

f Aggregate present allowances of Sudder Ameens and Moonsiffs - - 7,30,000 

Aggregate of proposed allowances to native Judges - - - 10,37,500 

Excess - - - - 3,07,600 
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7.L Pile revenue surveyors ought, we think, to b- reduced uu.l . u.|.1..v.m1 ,„irelv ns 

topographical surveyors, unless wo can sati-fv utir~-lvrs tliut their .■.nu-rintfii.Ifinv will III. 

imsuiv economy mul arcimu-y in the li.-I.l i,..-;.suivmeiiK which me in.I.sjK-n-aMo u. nnv- 

tiling like a mil settlement of tin- country, i >u this subject the survey >r general i, under- (--■) loiter from 
stood to bo preparing a report, and w«: shall resolve it. ihoivl'-se. f..r future o .nsideration. Coii'miitce on Civil 
7<i. Tim special commissioners, acting under Regulation HI. imps. ni1L , t of c-miso l* {r' 1 * , imt ' nu » 
considered as bolding temporary and contingent appointments If they do nothing that ! / T,.. : 
could not lie done by the ordinary courts e.pndly well and cheaply, »f curse, tlw-v demld " • * 


1 howeser large may l*e the 
nient or individuals, ut 


cease; ami however well they iiiuy perform tlmir duty, 

extent of property continued through their judgments t 

should be disposed to think that the establishment of a good judicial sy-tcin would render 
unnecessary any such special tribunals. It is to he observed, however, that the duty is 
ol a kind which it would lie rather rash at present to entrust to native judge!-. We do 
not, therefore, propose to take credit for any saving under this head; hut we would suggest 
for consideration the expediency of employing .several of the olliei-r.s who may have ina-uine 
supernumerary on the abolition of the olliees proposed to lic.alMilishcd. as commissioner* in 
districts where there is now no special commission, and in which the quantity of land 
fraudently alienated is said to lie large. This suggestion would equally apply (.. Madras 
and -Bombay, where the ennui lauds seeui to he very extensive. 


(23.) — LETTER from the Calenflu Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general (23.) L*-iu-r from 
in Council at Ikwjol, dated 14th June 183(1. Committee on 

My Lord, Imliim N«rr ; 

1. Tiik marine estuhlishment under the Government of Bombay will form the subject 1-1 June 1830. 
of our present Report. According to the method hitherto pursued, we furnish a compira- 

tive statement of the ordinary and extraordinary disbursements in this department for 
1823-24 and 1 828-2!), exhibiting an excess of It*. 0,li2,!l32, exclusive of steamers, in the 
latter year. We also insert, below the charges from 181.1-1(1 to 1828-20. and those esti- 
mated for 1820-30 and 1830-31.* 

2. In submitting to your Lordship in Council our remarks upon this branch of expendi- 
ture, it is not necessary, we apprehend, to describe the several changes which the Bombay 
marine has undergone at different periods, much less to enter into a narrative of the long 
and honourable public services which they have performed, aud which have recently been 
marked in a special manner by the privilege conferred on the officers of taking rank with 
those of the Royal navy ; for these topics could not materially assist the immediate object 
of our inquiry, which is to fix the extent of maritime force indispensably necessary to lie 
maintained by the Honourable Company in the actual circumstances of present times. 

3. At an early stage of our investigation we endeavoured to ascertain, in consequence of 
tins correspondence on the subject which had previously passed between the Supreme Go- 
vernment and the Government of Bombay, whether the exclusive employment of His 
Majesty’s ships would prove less expensive than those of the. Indian navy (the d.nignation 
now directed to he applied to the Bombay marine) ; hut the answer of Rear admiral Gage 
did not lead us to expert any diminution of cx|iense, supposing it necessary to maintain 
a distinct force for the Persian Gulf service. As the correspondence with the admiral passed 
through the medium of the Supreme Government, we do not enclose a copy of it on this 
occasion. 

4. Your Lordship in (Jounc'd is aware that the Honourable the Court of Directors, in a 
despatch dated the 1st of October, 1827, t" the Government of Bombay, directed that the 
establishment for the Indian navy should in future consist of twelve vessels : 

1 frigate 


• Statement of the Charges ol' the Bombay Marine from 1815— 1G to 1830-31. 


YEARS. 

Local Charges. 

STOKER 

TOTAL 

1811-10 

10,27,502 

' 1 k g 


10,27,502 

1816-17 

9,53,090 

S3! 


9,53,090 

I 8 17-18 

| 1 1.2H.518 

hi 

r|y^ 


11,28.518 

1X18-1!) 

1 10,92,593 



1819-20 

| 12,47,049 


12,47,1549 

1820-21 

! 13.38.2(H) 



13,38,200 

1821-22 

12,9(5,344 



12,90.344 

1822-23 

I 11,41,917 

- 

1 1,45.917 


1 10,81,109 j 

77.H30 

11,59,38!) 

1821-2.) | 

10.90,107 ( 

77.300 

1 1,89,257 

1821-20 ! 

14.70,228 I 

(58,009 

16,41.011 

1826 27 

14,14,115 

2.71,813 


1x27-28 

18,79,421 

2,02,804 

21,42,22.1 

1828-2!) 

10,15,042 

2,07,227 

18,22.209 


17.20,(HH) 

1,90,900 


1830-31 

15,03,700 

2,22,200 
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1 frigate (the Hastings) - of 30 guns. 

3 sloops - - - eac h °f 24 - 

4 ditto - - - ditto 1G - 

2 ditto - - - ditto 10 - 

2 steamers - ditto 5 — 

We have not found any information on record to enable ris to discover the precise reason 
which led the Honourable Court to order the above scale of force to be maintained, except 
the one assigned in their despatch, “ to promote the efficiency of the Indian navy f neither 
does it appear on record that any inefficiency had been experienced, or that any calcula- 
tion of expense was made in reference to the proposed scale : upon comparing this number 
and class of vessels however, with the number- and class ot vessels composing the marine 
when the despatch in question arrived, a list of which we have inserted below ,* it will be 
seen by your Lordship in Council that the scale proposed by the Honourable Court is much 
larger, and would consequently be much more expensive, than that existing in 1828. 

r, In a subsequent despatch, dated the 31st December 1829, the Honourable Court 
informed the Government of Bombay that, in the present embarrassed state of the finances 
of India they did not feel themselves at liberty to authorize the construction of a 24-gun 
vessel and that every expenditure that could bo avoided or postponed, without great 
detriment to the service must be abstained from. They further added, “ we conclude that 
ti, e Bengal Government will have transferred to you the Enterprise steamer, aud that tlio 
Hastings frigate will have been also returned to you ; and we should hope that by the addi- 
tion of "this strength the marine will be found adequate to discharge all its ordinary duties.” 
6 The superintendant of the Indian navy, Captain Sir Charles Malcolm, has given his 
opinion that ten vessels is “the smallest number that can possibly be done with, without 
allowing for extra service, or small expeditions against pirates and the services required 
to be performed by these vessels are also laid down by him as follows : 

4 vessels to he in constant circulation, in order to keep up a regular monthly commu- 
nication between the Presidency and Bushire, in the Persian Gulf. 

1 vessel at Bassadore, for the commodore of the squadron in the Persian Gulf. 

2 vessels at the Presidency, one to be kept ready for any service required, aud the 
other under repair. 

1 vessel for the duties of the Red Sea. 

1 vessel to Cruise in the Gulf of Cutcli, Cambay, and to the northward. 

1 vessel for the service of the Malabar coast. 


7. With regard to the scale here proposed, we beg to observe, that the employment of 
ships of war does not seem necessary for every description of service thus destined for them, 
and that a steamer may in future supersede the necessity of employing ships of war in the 
neighbourhood of Bombay, on most occasions in which it has hitherto been customary to 
employ them ; neither are we aware of any service for a ship of war in the Red Sea, which 
is so pressing ns to justify any expense on that account ; moreover it may be safely assumed 
that in these times a vessel of war may be dispensed within the Gulfs of Cutcli or Cambay, 
on the Malabar coast, and to the northward of Bombay. If the presence of such a vessel 
should happen to he wanted for any particular purpose, the one destined under this plan 
“ to be at the Presidency ready for any service required” would be available. Even, there- 
fore, were we required to form our judgment on the facts furnished in Sir Charles Malcolm’s 
letter referred to, we must conclude that, under the existing financial exigency, the 
strength of the Indian navy ought to he reduced greatly below the standard above spe- 
cified ; and this impression is generally strengthened by the other information we have 
obtained. 


8. With the view of assisting our judgment as to the footing on which the Indian navy 
should at present he placed, we requested the opinions of Commodore Sir John Hayes and 
of Captain lloss of that service, and employed under the orders of the Supreme Govern- 
ment ; but these officers intimated their inability to afford satisfactory information, in con- 
sequence of their long absence from the Western side of India. 

9. We also consulted Mr. W. Brace, formerly resident of Busliire, whose long experience 
and local knowledge entitle his opinions to great weight, and we solicit the particular 
notice of your Lordship in Council to that gentleman’s letter, which accompanied onr 
address of the 19th of April last to your Lordship in Council, and a copy of which for the 
convenience of reference is annexed to this Report 

10. We shall, in the first place, advert to that portion of the letter in which the policy of 
altogether withdrawing our naval force from the Gulf is discussed. On this point we confess 
we are not satisfied that there exists any clear necessity for a minute and constant inter- 
ference with the piratical States in question, such as to require the continued employment ot 

a naval 


* List of vessels of war in commission in 1828, exclusive of schooners and smaller vessels : 

4 ships 18 guns. 

1 ditto , - 12 ditto. 

3 brigs - - 10 ditto. 
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a naval force upon the duty which the Indian navy is iutended to perform ; and if it were 
necessary to provide for an occasional enterprise only, we should be decidedly opposed to III. 

the policy of maintaining for the purpose any other armed naval force than that of His 

Majesty’s navy : even indeed for the regular service which the Indian navy is required to ( 23 -) hotter from 
perforin, were it now a question whether such an establishment should be created, we Con jniittce on 
should be agidnst the measure, aud should deem it preferable to look to the naw of England, *" d * Bn Navy : 
of which one or two large brigs of war would probably suffice, and over which it would 14 Juno 1830 ‘ 
not, we presume, be difficult so to arrange that the Governments of India should exercise 
direct authority. As an ultimate object, therefore, the discontinuance of the Indian navy 
ought, we think, to be kept in view ; aud the remarks of Mr. Bruce are well deserving of 
attention in considering that branch of the question which hinges on the state of affairs in 
the Gulf. 

11. But at present the Company’s Governments in India have no authority over the 
King’s navy, nnd the actual existence of a large marine establishment at Bombay is an 
important circumstance to be attended to. In that establishment no material change can 
probably be made without reference to England ; eveu should it there be resolved to dis- 
continue it, the measure could not be effected otherwise than very gradually, without much 
expense ; and for immediate practical purposes the main point for consideration seems to 
be, how far the charges incidental to the establishment can be curtailed. If the policy of 
withdrawing our naval force from the Gulf appeared to your Lordship in Council to be 
advisable, and the experiment to be worthy of trial, our suggestions would resolve them- 
selves into a small compass ; for the immediate wants of a naval force at Bombay would 
not, in this case, be much greater than those of other parts of India, nnd all in excess of 
one ship and one steamer might be deemed supernumerary. As, however, we are not at 
liberty to assume, that your. Lordship in Council may adopt this view of the subject, we shall 
proceed on the assumption that some naval force is deemed requisite in the Gulf, and then 
the degree of force there wanted becomes the real object, of inquiry : respecting the system 
and scale on which the Indian navy may require to be maintained, the judgment of your 
Lordship in Council will no doubt be materially influenced by the information promised by 
his excellency Rear-admiral Sir E. Owen, the present naval commander-in-chief, in his 
letter of the 8th ultimo to the Supreme Government. 

12. Whether, leaving the Gulf without any naval force, the marine establishment of 
Bombay be reduced within the narrow limits above indicated, or whether your Lordship in 
Council may hesitate, to adopt so sweeping a reduction, we take leave to remark that the 
tone in which the future expectations of the Indian navy arc mentioned iu various docu- 
ments on the records of that Presidency, which aro before us, and even the recent change 
in its designation, are rather to be regretted as indicating no disposition to diminish, but 
rather a settled purpose of augmenting the heavy expense with which it is attended. This 
is a point which, in our judgment, deserves the serious attention of the authorities both in 
India and in England. , 

13. With these general .remarks we proceed to the consideralion of the extent of force 
which Mr. Bruce considers, sufficient, if any should be thought necessary in the Gulf of 
Persia: he has estimated it at one vessel of 18 guns, and one armed steamer, provided the 
resident does not employ them as packets ; but. the constant presence of a steamer in the 
Gulf may not be necessary ; aud as both vessels would require to be relieved from time to 
tune by others, this relief in the case of the steamer might be difficult from want of an 
adequate number, and would at all,. events be very expensive. We have therefore to 
recommend, that one , vessel of 18 guns be stationed in the Gulf, to be relieved periodically 
by another of, tbc same iclass; ..for these two, vessels will no doubt ,be found suffioient for 
every ordinary purpose. 

14. The resident at Bushirc has a schooner®, we observe, attached to him, nnd we would * The “ Fly," 
propose to assigu another schooner for the duty in the Gulf. These vessels, which are of commanded by a 
a cheap description, will furnish ample means of communication between the different parts Native. 

of tho Gulf, and either of them could be sent on packet duty to Bombay, if necessary, but 
the relief of the vessel of war, and the opportunities of communication afforded by trading 
vessels, will probably render the necessity of rare occurrence. The 1 schooner Telica is at 
present attached to the establishment of the Honourable the Governor ; hut since the 
introduction of steamers on the western side of India, a vessel of the latter description will 
probably be preferred by him on the few occasions in which he has to go to sea, and the 
Telica might be appropriated to the service above stated. 

15. As tire necessity of haviug a commpdore in the Gulf of Persia ceases if the naval 
establishment is put on the footing here proposed,. \yp recommend the abolition of that 
appointment. The office of storekeeper at Bassadore will also become unnecessary. 

16. In regard to the state of the piratical powers in the Gulf of Persia, we had occasion, 
in our report of the 26th April last, to notice incidentally the rare occurrence of piracy 
within late years in that quarter ; nnd tltc trifling nature of the cases which have been 
occasionally reported, none of which in reality concern British interests, serves to confirm 
the notoriety of the fact. Tho records of events for a series of years affords indisputable 
evidence that the practice of piracy upon ships sailing under British colours has ceased, nnd 
that in respect to the other vessels it is infinitely less frequent than nt any former period; 
and hence it seems reasonable to assume that Government may safely reduce its maritime 
strength to a lower degree than formerly. 

(445.) ff 17. In 
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17 In implying our attention to the subject under review, we have carefully perused 
:md considered the arguments which have heeu advanced in the despatch of the 20th 
February 182!), from t he Government of Bombay to your Lordship in Council, and in other 
documents in proof of tin; necessity of keeping up a naval force on a larger senlc than lms 
appeared to us to be imlispcnsiblc ; and although we are fully sensible of the weight which 
the-!' arguments carry, yet. considering them along with the absolute necessity of retrieving 
the State from its pecuniary embarrassments, they have not convinced us that the latter neccs- 
sitv is tlm least of the two. Besides, it does not anpear that sufficient importance has been 
attached, in the arguments to which we allude, to the fact that n squadron of His Majesty’s 
ships is in India, and that their services are procurable, in cases of wav or emergency, as 
well in the Persian Gulf as elsewhere, and that they have always been, in truth, the pre- 
jKimlcruting arm in naval warfare in that quarter. 

18. If the Honourable Company's Government maintains a force sufficient to see that 
its treaties arc observed (and for this the best security is that commanding impression of its 
power which now undoubtedly prevails, in consequence of the convincing proofs which the 
piratical powers in the Gulf have experienced of its ability to chastise their offences), in that 
case we think that all is maintained which cun reasonably bo contended for on the plea of 
political necessity : but if any broader principle is adopted in deciding on the extent 
of naval force which is required ; if a system of policy is pursued, for instance, which hinds 
up our ri -|H3ii.-iliility in all the petty politics of the Arab tribes bordering on the Persian 
Gulf; or if wc undertake to provide for the complete protection of every one visiting that 
mid to call to account every depredator against others as well as against ourselves, 
then even the large number of ships proposed by the Honourable Court to be maintained 
mav prove insufficient, for the sufficiency must of course depend on the nature of the 
object- to which the services of llic maritime force are to he directed. The essential object 
of inspiring the pirate states with a salutary awe of our power lias, as above intimated, been 
attained by operations in which the force ordinarily employed in the Gulf could only be 
expected to take an inconsiderable share; and the necessity of undertaking repeated 
expeditions against those states at a very heavy charge to the Bombay Government, was 
not. wc may observe, obviated by the existence of an expensive marine. The whole tenor 
of Mr. Bruce’s letter affords evidence of the existence in the Gulf of that impression of our 
power to which we have alluded; and the circumstances, recently reported to the Supreme 
Government, which attended the capture of a vessel belonging to Morbtit, and the 
restitution of the captured property on the demand of the resident at Bushire, show that 
this impression continues as much as ever to prevail. But as the prevalence of that impres- 
sion is not to In- attributed to the strength of our local marine force, and as it must operate 
to diminish the risk of our being obliged to have recourse to measures of coercion, it would 
surely be very unreasonable to regard its existence as a ground for maintaining the Indian 
navy on an extensive scale. 

1!). As the extent and value of the trade between India and the Persian Gulf tire of 
importance in considering the present question, wo insert a Statement thereof, from the 
year 1821-22 to 1827-28 : 


YEAH. 

BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOM 15 AY. 

IlUlHiMK. 


lni|Mirts. 


taponi 


1821 22 

30.25.178 

47,49,902 

92,802 

20,90,821 

33,85,197 

33,59,384 

1822-23 

38,54.718 

34,04,404 

2.24,240 

85,040 

30,79,109 

30,91,782 

1823-24 

24.18,321 

31,15,597 

1,98,144 

54,150 

39,44,529 

41,59,485 

1821-25 

18,19,883 

27,13,344 

26,043 

83,410 

35,31,303 

37,15,900 

1.825-20 

22.53.338 

31,47,972 

60,320 

3,07,802 

31,78,411 

43,43,780 

1820-27 

1 1 1.50,270 

21,80,501 

8,301 

1,07,009 

34,22,128 

41,91,831 


21,27,048 

22,54,434 

17,900 

4,25,958 

32,05,002 

33,00,175 


2i). I' min tin- above Statement, it will be observed tlmt the average value of the trade 
between Calcutta and the Persian Gulf amounts annually to Its. 55,96,845 ; between the 
jHiri.- under tie- Government of Fort St. George and those in the Gulf of Persia, t" 
Its. 619,819 ; anil between Bombay and the Gulf to Its. 72,24,1)71. The amount of 
cimlouis levied on the tnule in question is small, owing to the exemption from duty which 
is allowed to the most valuable articles of import, such ns treasure, jewels, and horses. 
I lie import mid export duty at Calcutta, on an average of the above seven years, was 
. • 1,05,795 ; at Madras Its. 4(1,010, and at Bombay Its. 39,777. Thu subjoined 
.'statement shows what portion of this trade is carried on in English and what, in And' 
ships : 


BENGAL. 
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YEARS. 

ARRIVALS. 

DEPARTURES. 

ENGLISH. 

ARAB. 

ENGLISH. 

ARAB. 



1 fillips. 

Tons, 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ship, 





-■1821-22 


4,466 

16 

7,770 

15 

6,748 

18 



1822-23 

10 

4,071 

11 

4,800 

10 

4,261 

10 


A 

c5. 

1823-24 

12 

4,617 

10 

4,331 

6 

1,883 

9 


1824-25 

3 

956 

10 

4,378 

4 

1,752 

7 



1825-26 

2 

505 

11 

4,954 

7 

2,938 

10 

3,641 


1826-27 

3 

902 

11 

4,547 

17 

6,525 

8 

3,273 


[.1827—28 

9 

3,604 

15 

6,256 

9 

3,958 

14 

6,259 


(1821-22 

6 

2,139 

2 

950 

2 

1,112 




1822-23 

10 

3,612 

3 

1,525 





<1 

1823-24 

7 

2,530 

3 

895 

8 

1,028 

15 



1824-25 

4 

1,581 

- 

- - _ 

1 

305 

28 

3,677 

§ 

1825-26 

1 

125 

4 

1,350 

8 

490 

25 

3,868 

S 

1826-27 

- 

— 

- 

_ 

_ 


_ 


U827-28 

" * 

- - - 

4 

780 

1 

150 

- 

- 


(1821-22 

24 

8,964 

4 

1,724 

12 

4,527 

4 

2,239 

in 

1822-23 

14 

7,665 

4 

1,794 

9 

3,695 

3 

1,712 


1823-24 

13 

5,086 

8 

3,605 

3 

953 

6 

3,2£8 

9 ■ 

1824-25 

4 

1,239 

6 

3,131 

_ 


5 

1,809 


1825-26 

3 

1,283 

6 

2,573 

3 

1,630 

6 

2,083 


1826-27 

7 

3,092 

3 

992 

5 

1,757 

3 

2,590 









1 

251 


ITI. 

(23.) Letter from 
Committee on 
Indian Navy ; 

14 June 1830. 


21. In a despatch of the 29th August 1821, the Government of Bombay was informed 
by the Honourable Court that it was left to its discretion to maintain the marine on a scale 
suited to the wants of the public service, and not to incur an unnecessary expense during 
a period of general peace ; and in accordance with this view, we think that in a time of 
peace like the present, the Indian navy may at all events be put on a peace establishment, 
consistently with the security of British interests and the preservation of existing treaties ; 
and we accordingly recommend that the number and class of ships of war in commission be 
reduced to the following scale, viz. : — 

Two vessels of 18 guns for the Gulf of Persia. 

One vessel of 10 guns, under repair, or for duty at Bombay. 

One steamer for general duty at Bombay. 

22. In the event of one of the 18-gun vessels requiring any considerable repair, we pre- 
sume that another vessel of the same class can be put into commission in her place, or that 
the vessel of 10 guns may furnish the relief until the repairs are made, supposing the relief 
cannot conveniently be postponed. 

23. In the above scale we have not provided for the wants of Bengal and Madras, because 
we understand that there is no immediate occasion for vessels of war at those presidencies ; 
but should the want occur, it can be supplied by putting into commission one or more of the 
ships which will be laid up under the proposed plan. 

24. Besides ships of war, there are others on the Bombay establishment on which we 
have to offer some remarks ; and the first of these is the surveying ship Benares, the charge 
for which, exclusive of officers, purser, master, captain’s clerk, and stores, is entered in the 
auditor’s book at Us. 25,912 per annum, or at Us. 21,312 beyond the charge incurred, after 
deducting officers and stores, for the surveying vessels employed by the marine surveyor- 
general of Bengal* ; whereas the difference between the two vessels is only 50 tons, the 
former being 250, and the latter 200 tons. We therefore recommend that the complement 
of the Benares be reduced to what is absolutely necessary for the object of her being 
afloat, and that she be laid up as soon as that object, is accomplished. A similar system of 
exorbitant expenditure is observable in the establishment maintained at Bombay for the 
pilot brig Palinurus. This vessel in point of tonnage corresponds precisely with a Bengal 


One-fourth on account of difference of tonnage 
And one-third on account of higher wages at Bombay 

(445.) f f 2 


3 - 

4,600 


1,150 


5,750 


1,917 


7,667 
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pilot vessel, and, exclusive of officers, purser, captain’s clerk, nnd stores, is entered in the 
auditor’s book at As. 10,988 per annum, whereas the latter description ot vessels, exclusive 
of pilots and stores, is entered at As. 4,600, showing an excess m the former of A*. 6,388*. 
This comparison, too, holds equally good whether we consider the 1 nlumrus to be employed 
„s a pilot brig (which she properly is), or as a surveying vessel (which she is understood 
to be occasionally) ; for the same class of ship, and the same complement of men, are now 
used in Bengal for both purposes. As a pilot brig for the Bombay harbour (where there 
is an ample supply of excellent pilot boats) she is understood to be totally unnecessary, 
except in the monsoon. We recommend, therefore, that this vessel (the. Palinuvus) lie 
annually laid up from the loth October to 15th May, and that when in commission for the 
remaining five months she have only such a complement of officers and crew ns is consistent 
with the nature of her duties. The employment of one vessel for surveying at Bombay is, 
wc think, quite sufficient, especially in reference to the question of expense. 

25. The vessel (Nautilus) which is stationed at Surat for the senior naval officer, wc pro- 
pose should be laid’ up; for as that officer resides altogether on shore, the expense of a 
vessel for him seems very superfluous, and wc find the same opinion expressed in a Minutef 
by Mr. Warden, late member of Council at Bombay : moreover, we are not satisfied that 
any necessity exists for having a naval officer at all at burnt, but we shall reserve our 
remarks on this point for a subsequent part of this Report. In our Schedule wc have taken 
credit for the sum of As. 45, 316, | the amount of reduction whiokwe calculate will arise by 
adopting the suggestions contained in this and the preceding paragraph. 

26. In order to exhibit to your Lordship in Council, at one view, the number nnd descrip- 
tion of ships maintained at Bombay, exclusive ofpattnmars and inferior craft, in the present 
nnd two preceding years, wc insert the following List, which likewise embraces the scale 
of ships of every description, with the above exception, which are contemplated in this 
Report to be continued in commission : 

1. Elpbinstone 


* Comparative Statement of the Expense of tlm Crews of a Bengal Pilot Brig, and of 
the Palinurus. 


Pilot Bum. 


Biug Palin unus. 


1 Native Carpenter - 
1 Carpenter’s Mato - - 
1 Syrang - - 

1 Tindal - - - 

2 Steersmen 

1 Cook for the Europeans - 
1 ditto for tlm Natives 
1 Cussaul) - 
1 Topaz 

1 Pilot’s Servant 
4 Lascars (able) 

8 ditto (ordinary) 

1 Sail-maker 

The charge for provisions'! 
averaged during the year > 

1828 - - -J 


20 - - 
15 - - 



20 - - 
8 - - 
4 - - 
8 - - 

7 

7 - - 
112 - - 
40 - - 
10 - - 

105 6 4 


Total per Mensem 
Or per Annum 


383 6 -i 
- 4,600 8 6 


1 Gunner - - - ' 

1 Carponter - 
4 Quarter-masters, or Sue- \ 
canies, at 25 rupees each J 
1 Native Steward 
1 Syrang - - 

1 First Tindal 
1 Second ditto 

30 Lascars, at 8 rupees each - 
1 Cook 

1 ditto for the Commander 

1 ditto for the Mates 

2 Topasses, at 6 rupees each 
1 Commander’s Servant 

l Chief Mate’s - ditto 
1 Second ditto - ditto 
1 Gunner’s ditto 
1 Steward’s ditto 
4 Marine Boys for training") 
at 12 rupees each - J 
Provision allowance 


40 

40 

100 - - 

20 

30 - - 
IS- 
IS — 
240 - - 
8 - - 

10 

9 - - 

12 

12 - - 

10 

8 

7 

6 - - 



Total per Mensem 
Or per Annum 


915 2 98 
- 10,988 3 76 


1 9tli July 1827. 

J Benares : 

Present charge 
Proposed ditto 

Difference 

Palinurus : 

Present chnrgo 

Proposed ditto for live months 
Difference 

Brig Nautilus 


As. 

- 25,912 - - 

- 7,667 - - 


- 10,988 - - 

- 1,916 10 8 


Total 


18,245 - - 


9,071 5 4 
18,000 - - 


45,316 5 4 
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1828. 


No. Gunt 

1 . Elphinstone 18 

2. Amherst - 18 

3. Clive - - 18 

4. Coote - - 18 

5. Teraate - 12 

6. Nautilus - 10 

7. Antelope - 10 

8. Thetis - - 10 

9. Benares (survey- 

ing ship.) 

10. Palinurus (pilot 

brig.) 

11. Yacht Hygeia. 


1829. 




No. 


Elpliinstone 18 
Amherst - 18 
Clive - - 18 
Coote - - 18 
Ternate - 12 
Nautilus - 10 
Antelope - 10 
Euphrates- 10 j 
Benares (survey- 
ing ship.) 
Palinurus (pilot 
brig.) 

Fly (schooner at- 
tached to the 
Resident at Bu- 
shire.) 

Telica 

Enterprizo 

(steamer.) 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 


1830. 


Guns. 

Elpliinstone 1 8 
Amherst - 18 
Clive - - 18 
Coote - - 18 
Ternate - 12 
Nautilus - 10 
Euphrates - 10 
Tigris - - 10 
Benares (survey- 
ing ship.) 
Palinurus (pilot 
brig.) 

Fly (schooner at- 
tached to Resi- 
dent, Bushirc.) 
Telica (attached 
to Governor.) 
Enterprize, 1 
Hugh Lindsay, J 
(steamers.) 


No. Guns. 

1. Clive - - 18 

2. Coote - - 18 

3. Tigris - - 10 

4. Hugh Lindsay 

(steamer.) 

5. Benares (survey- 

ing ship.) 

6. Palinurus (pilot 

brig.) 

7 Fly schooner (for 
packet service 
in the Gulf.) 

8. Telica. 

9. Enterprize (steam 

packet.) 


III. 

(23.) Letter from 
Committee on 
Indian Navy ; 

14 Juno 1830. 


In Ordinary : 

12. Aurora (receiving 
vessel.) 


In Ordinary : I 

14. Aurora (receiving 

vessel.) 

15. Thetis. 


In Ordinary : 

15. Aurora (receiving 

vessel.) 

16. Thetis 

17. Hastings (frigate.) 


27. Your Lordship in Council will observe, that we have included one steamer in the 
foregoing plan as a vessel of war, which appeal's to us to be sufficient for sill ordinary duty 
in the neighbourhood of Bombay, and the other ns a packet. The employment of the 
latter for the conveyance of passengers and letters to the Red Sen, which may be considered 
a speculation not necessary for the Government to continue if private individuals enter into 
it, or if it he attended with heavy pecuniary loss, is an undertaking belonging, we think, to 
the Post-office department, to which the charge of the second steamer should be debited. 

28. W e shall now proceed to consider the establishment of officers in the Indian navy : 
the number destined to serve afloat, by the Honourable Court’s despatches of the 31st 
October 1827, and 31st December 1829, allowing for furlough and sickness, was five cap- 
tains, 12 commanders, 46 lieutenants, 60 midshipmen. 

The number serving afloat in 1828 was, four captains, eight commanders, 23 lieutenants, 
34 midshipmen. 

And the whole number of officers, afloat and on shore, on furlough or on sick certificate, 
at the latter period, was, eight captains, 10 commanders, 48 lieutenants, 48 midshipmen. 

29. It. is material to point out to your Lordship in Council, that although by the order 
of the Honourable Court officers holding situations on shore are desired to relinquish them 
and return to the proper duties of their profession, or to resign the marine altogether, yet 
the establishment of officers fixed by the Honourable Court for service afloat only, is nearly 
the same as that which had previously executed all duties afloat and ashore, the reduction 
being three captains and two lieutenants, and the addition two commanders and 12 mid- 
shipmen ; besides, it is to be observed, that the appointments of pursers, of masters, and of 
captains’ clerks, have been introduced since 1823-24, and that an establishment of pilots 
and volunteers for piloting ships in and out of the harbour of Bombay, which duty lmd 
been and continues to be performed by the petty and warrant officers of the marine, was 
directed by the Court to be added to the master attendant’s department. 

30. The number of officers required afloat for the Indian navy, manifestly depends ou 
ffie number of ships deemed necessary for the public service ; but as the pay of the officers 
forms a comparatively small item in the expense of a ship at sea, the object of economy 
would be much better attained by continuing to them their pay and emoluments on shore 
until their services are wanted afloat, rather than by keeping ships in commission uime- 

(445.) ff 3 cessarily, 
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ccssarilv with tho view of affording employment. In reference, therefore, to the number 

of shins of war, and vessels of every kind*, exclusive of pattaumrs and other small craft 
which are commanded by natives, the following number of officers will, in our opinion, 
suffice for service afloat, including casualties, furloughs, fee. : three captains, three com- 
manders 1 9 lieutenants, 28 midshipmen : and as at the commencement of the present year 
(18801 the actual strength of the Indian navy was, nine captains, nine commanders, 46 
lieutenants, 67 midshipmen, it will be evident to your Lordship in Council that there is 
more than an ample supply of officers for every description of regular or miscellaneous 
service that can now be required of them, whether afloat or on shoref. 

31 i n reS|) ect to the pilot cstablislunent ordered to be introduced at Bombay, the Marine 
Board at the Presidency, in a Report to the Government, dated the 14th June 1828, 
observed, that tho existing establishment for piloting vessels m and out of the harbour had 
been found fully sufficient to meet every exigency, and the Government consequently con- 
tiimcd the pilotage in the hands of the warrant, and petty officers of the marine; but as 
volunteers for the pilot service had been sent out by the Court in pursuance of the intention 
expressed in their despatch, these gentlemen have been incorporated with the midshipmen, 
whose number at the beginning of the present year amounted to 67. Wo would therefore 
be"- to recommend that no more midshipmen be sent out until the Government finds occasion 
to apply for them. 

32. 'rhe number of pursers at, the commencement ot tho present year was 13, and we 
observe that they are attached to vessels of the smallest class, and steamers ; as these 
appointments are recent wc recommend then- discontinuance, for the Indian navy has done 
without them for upwards of half a century ; and although, as observed by the Honourable 
Court, “ the practice of victualling the ships by a monthly allowance per head to the cap- 
tain was decidedly objectionable, " yet the system now introduced of furnishing provisions 
by the Government appears to be practicable without the aid of a purser, especially in 
small ships. 

33. The number of captains’ clerks at the begi nni n g of the present year was 14 ; and as 
tho Honourable Court has limited these appointments to vessels commanded by full cap- 
tains, wc propose to reduce the number to three, corresponding with that of the captains 
in nur list. The offices described in this and the preceding paragraph are conferred on 
individuals who are not included on the strength of the Indian navy. The masters are 
selected from the senior midshipmen; but as the Indian navy has hitherto done without 
these appointments, we recommend their abolition. 

34. The expense on account of pattamar and advice boats has considerably increased, wc 
observe, since the year 1823J; ; but as the establishment formerly kept up ought to be found 
ample for present purposes, we beg to recommend that the existing establishment be re- 
duced to the former standard, whereby a reduction of expense wul be effected to the 
amount of lis. 3,472 ; and, adverting to the expense attending the numerous small craft 
employed about the harbour of Bombay, and to sundry petty establishments connected 
therewith, into the details of which we could not advantageously enter, we should hope 
that, the Government will be enabled to effect a considerable reduction in this respect. 

35. The 


* VESSELS. 


2 vessels of 18 guns 
1 vessel of 10 guns 
1 steamer of 5 guns 
1 surveying ship 
1 pilot brig - 
1 schooner, Telica 
1 steamer packet 

Assistant to the Superintendent (“) 


Add for Contingencies 


Total 


1! 

I 

a 

i 

i 

2 

6 

10 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

: 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

15 

23 

1 

4 

5 

6 

19 

28 


(*) Note .—' This appointment being classed among the situations to be filled by officers on the 
strength of tho Marine, is included in tho abovo list. 


t Th .° dutiua of master-attendant at Calcutta, and Bombay marine suryeyor-goneral in Bengal. 
lioro'ffidicated ra ^ t0r fttlenilnUt at Borabay ’ llre thoao principally embraced in the class of duties 


t 1823-24 - 
1828-29 - 


- Bs. 1 

14,387 
| 17,859 


Excess 

- Bs. ' 

3,472 
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35. The observations which wo have thus far submitted to your Lordship iu Council- 

apply that portion of the establishment which is to serve afloat ; but before wc proceed to III. 

offer our remarks on those establishments in the Marine department which exist on shore • 

we beg leave, with great respect, to advert to the orders of the Honourable Court which (23.) Letter from 
are contained in the 11th paragraph of their despatch of the 31st October 1829 : “ In con- Gommittre on 
sideling the establishment of officers for the marine, our attention,” it is stilted, " lias been ln,liim Navy; 
directed to the large number who arc employed in stations on shore; and bein’-' of opinion 14 Juno 1830 - 
that the practice is very objectionable, wc desire that all officers now so employed be 
called upon either to relinquish their offices, and return to the proper duties of their pro- 
fession, or to resign the marine altogether." 1 

36. Now we would here respectfully observe, that the services of every officer employed 
on shore are undoubtedly at the disposal of Government when required, whether for sea or 
liuid ; and if this proposition demanded any precise proof, we would appeal to the case of 
Commodore Sir John Hayes, who, whilst holdiflg the office of master attendant in Calcutta, 
was actively employed afloat in the Java expedition, and during the late Burmese war ; and 
another instance of a similar nature occurred in the case of the late Captain Barnes, who 
although a member of the Marine Board at Bombay, took the command of the Hastings 
frigate, and joined the squadron employed in the last-mentioned war. It is well known also 
to your Lordship in Council that most of the naval situations on shore, whether in Emdund 
or in the colonies, are held by officers on the full or half pay of His Majesty’s navy, 
without their being required to resign their profession. 

37. To apply these remarks to our present purpose, we should say, that as the number 
of officers actually on the strength of the Indian navy, as well sis the number directed to 
constitute its permanent strength afloat, is greater than is now wanted for the ships to he 
continued in commission, the most economical arrangement would be to employ the surplus 
ns much as possible onshore, until their services afloat are required; because officers willing 
to serve afloat must be paid, whether or not their services are wanted there, whilst the 
persons holding marine appointments on shore may be altogether a new class of individuals 
whom the Government is under no previous obligation to employ or to pay. It is true that 
marine officers iu the first instance will hold these appointments on shore, but. they are to 
be struck off the strength of the Indian navy ; others, however, will then lie added to keep 
up the standard number of officers required afloat by the Court’s order ; nud this standard 
being nearly as high as it was when both land and sea duty was performed by officers on 
the regular strength of the marine, and infinitely higher than is now wanted for service 
afloat only, the result must be a palpable augmentation of expense. 

38. It is not within the range of our duty, perhaps, to offer to your Lordship hi Council 
any remarks on the apparent hardship and frequent impossibility of an officer s remaining 
continually at sea until he lias acquired a competency with which to return to his native 
land; hut wc may be permitted to suggest the advantage which Government would derive 
by having officers on shore whose services, when required at sen, may be available ; and if 
the advantage is admitted, wc think it follows that no division of the land and sea service 
ought to have been made. As it is, the Government will in a few years be furnished with 
marine functionaries unconnected with the Indian navy, and superadded to its already 
superfluous strength : besides, a system by which the officers of the Indian navy are cut off 
from all appointments on shore which concern their profession, must serve tu create un- 
pleasant feelings ; and on the whole it appears politic as well as economical to confer marine 
appointments on shore, especially those of the highest grade at the several Presidencies, on 
officers of the Indian navy in preference to others. The rule, therefore, by which an officer 
on shore is required to relinquish for ever the active duties of his profession afloat, should, 
we decidedly think, be annulled. 

39. We shall now proceed with the marine establishments ashore under the Government 
of Bombay. 

40. Upon the office of superintendant of the Indian navy wo have to suggest that, it Snperintemlaut. 
should be conferred, when vacant, upon an officer belonging to that service, and that the 

salary be then reduced to rupees 30,000 per annum. As the Murine Board has been 
directed to be abolished, we do not propose any reduction in the superintendent's native 
establishment ; but we consider it amply sufficient for every duty which can be required of 
it, provided the Indian navy is put on a peace establishment. -4 b the secretary attached 
to the superintendant was sanctioned for a temporary purpose only, wc take it for granted 
that his services will be dispensed with as early ns practicable. 

41. The Marine Board having been directed by the Honourable Court to be abolished, Marine Iimiril. 
wo have taken credit in our schedule for the cost of that office, including the marine ac- 
countant and his establishment. The business of marine accountant can easily be done, wc 

think, by the accountant-general at Bombay, without any increase of establishment. 

42. We also propose to abolish the office of Marine Auditor, and to transfer the duty to Marine Auditor, 
the civil auditor. In Bengal the business of marine accountant and audit is thus distri- 
buted, and the same system is no doubt practicable at Bombay, especially since the division 

of the accountant-general's and civil auditor’s departments has taken place, and under the 
diminution of accounts which will follow the adoption of the plans suggested in this report. 

43. The salary of the Master Attendant wc recommend to bo reduced, ou a vacancy to Master Attendant, 
that already proposed for Bengal and Madras, being altogether rupees 15,000 per annum. 

44. We see no occasion for the separate office of Marine Storekeeper, but are of opiniun -Murine Store- 

(445.) ff 4 that keeper. 
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that the principle proposed to be followed in Bengal may be adopted with advantage at 

' 45. lii the first place, it would be desirable perhaps that au examination should be insti- 
tuted into the contents of the storekeeper’s godowns, that all stores of which there is no 
immediate prospect of being brought into use should be disposed of; and if it is deemed 
desirable that any particular description of stores should bo supplied for the use of Govern- 
ment from England, the superintendant should he required to furnish an annual indent, to 
ho submitted to the Government, and no stores should of course be sent from England but 
in compliance with such indents. 

46 . With respect to stores procured in the country, petty articles, like the trifling 
contingencies of other offices, will best, we think, be provided by allowing a moderate sum 
monthly for each vessel to the officer commanding her; other stores anil provisions should 
he purchased us for the army by the commissariat, and issued on indent from the captain of 
the vessel, countersigned by the superintendant. Such stores, and in such quantities, as are 
likely to bo required on emergencies, should be put in charge of the master attendant 
A small godowu within or immediately adjoining the dock-yard, in which anchors and other 
bulky articles may bo kept under charge" of the master attendant, would suffice for their 
reception; the remainder should continue in charge of the commissariat department till 
required, it being of course a principle to accumulate none that can readily be procured in 
the market. 

47. With respect to the issue of provisions, it appeal's to us that au order and indent, 
signed by the superintendant, should be sufficient authority to the extent of the established 
allowance for each individual: and of other stores that officer should similarly be authorized 
to grant a supply to an extent equal to the ordinary conusmption. In all cases of extraor- 
dinary demand the previous sanction of Government should be obtained, and the Govern- 
ment furnished by the superintendant with a concise quarterly statement of incidents made 
by his authority under the prescribed limitation. 

48. The Marine Pay-office is under the general paymaster, and as there is one assistant 
attached to him wo see no occasion for another in the separate department of marine. We 
have already, in our report of 27th April 1829, recommended the removal of the Marine 
Pay-office into the office of the general paymaster. 

49. In the schedule of reduction we have included the offices of Boat-master and Captain 
of Mazagon Dock, ns we do not anticipate any injury to the public service by their aboli- 
tion. In their despatch of the 31st December 1829, the Honourable Court observed to the 
Government of Bombay, “in a vacancy of either of the offices of boat-master and captain 
of Mazagon Dock, you will take into your consideration the question suggested by Mr. 
Goodwin*, whether those offices might not be abolished without injury to the public service 
and with regard to the future conduct of the duties annexed to these offices, those of the 
bout-muster might be transferred to the master attendant, and the care of the timber in the 
Mazagon .Dock he also transferred to him, or one of his assistants. 

.50. The duties of the Senior officer at Surat, as described by the late superintendant of 
the Indian navy, consist chiefly “ in the nrmugemeut of the armed vessels, assigning and 
despatching them to the different cruizing stations along the line from the Gulf of Cutch to 
Bassein (opposite to the island of Salsettc), for the protection of the trade, and to afford 
convoy to the vessels laden with cotton stores, or troops, proceeding either north or south; 
also in superintending the river (taptee) establishments.” We cannot suppose that 
convoy between Surat and Bombay is now often necessary ; and even if the necessity be 
admitted, still the superintendant, as it appears to us, can execute all the duties assigned to 
the officer at Surat : as to the river establishments, it may probably be dispensed with alto- 
gether, or if necessary be placed under a subordinate officer of the revenue or custom de- 
partment at that port. The appointment of Agent for procuring Lascars was introduced iu 
1828 ; lint if the naval establishment afloat is reduced to the scale which we have proposed, 
1 bore will no doubt he plenty of Lascars proem-able, without employing a special ageut for 
this purpose, and we therefore recommend the abolition of the appointment of senior officer 
at Surat and of agent, for Lascars. 

.51. The services of the naval officer at the lighthouse seem to us to be quite super- 
fluous. The present salary (exclusive of the naval pay) is rupees 90 per mensem ; and we 
hug to recommend that a salary of rupees 100 be given for the duty to an individual not on 
the strength of the Indian navy, and belonging to a class of life more suitable to the occu- 
pation and equally competent to the discharge of the duty. 

.52. We would suggest for the consideration of your Lordship in Council whether the 
separate appointment of Agent for procuring Timber in Malabar and Cauara might not be 
dispensed with : we observe that timber to a large extent is purchased by tender from indi- 
viduals at Bombay. The cost of timber so purchased on account of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s Marine, from 1st January 1827 to the 30th November 1828, appears from a state- 
ment before us, furnished by the secretary to the Marine Board at Bombay, to have 
amounted to rupees 3,04,880, giving an average of 13,25:5 rupees per mensem; and from 
the statement below* it appears that the average aggregate expense of the whole ol 


* 1825-26, 1,04,439; 1826-27,2,67,562; 1827-28,2,94,033; 1828-29, 2.96,947. 
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tlie timber procured for the marine for a period of four years ending in 1828-29, was rupees 

2,40,745 per annum, or rupees 20,062 per mensem ; so that the quantity of timber pur- III, 

chased on tender is much greater than what is procured by the Agent in Malabar and Canara. 

We refrain, however, from offering any precise recommendation for the abolition of this (23.) Letter from 
appointment, as circumstances with which we are unacquainted may exist to render the Committee on 
measure inexpedient. Intlinn Navy j 

53. Having thus concluded our remarks on all the marine establishments afloat and 14 '* unc I83 °- 
ashore on which we have at present any recommendation to submit, we request the notice 

of your Lordship in Council to the annexed statement of the financial result of the foregoing 
arrangements, exhibiting a reduction of expenditure to the annual amount of rupees 
6,91,131. Now the ordinary charges of 1 826-29, compared with those of 1823-24, exhibit 
an excess of rupees 3,11,968 ; and the steamers form a new item not included in either 
statements, the charge on account of which may be estimated at rupees 1,60,000; making 
an aggregate increase of rupees 4,61,968. The extraordinary charges of 1828-29 exceed 
those of 1823-24 iu the sum of rupees 3,50,964. But of this we are not immediately able 
to discover what portion belongs to real charges of annual occurrence, and what to advances 
that may be expected to be recovered, or to expenses altogether contingent, which no 
estimate can embrace. We have therefore written to Bombay for further information on 
the subject. In the meantime we can only express our hope that in so far as the disburse- 
ments in question are properly chargeable to the Bombay marine, it may be found prac- 
ticable to effect a reduction proportioned to that which we have suggested in the strength of 
the force to be maintained, and that on the whole the expenses of the department will not 
ultimately exceed the standard of 1823-24. This, however, is at best uncertain ; and it is 
further to be be recollected, that although the arraugements we have suggested, if fully 
carried into effect, would occasion a retrenchment in the ordinary charges beyond the excess 
of the year 1828-29, yet a large portion of the proposed reductions is prospective, and only 
practicable by degrees. 

54. In conclusion, it may not be superfluous to remark that a considerable portion of the 
expense of the Indian navy is incurred for purposes common to all the three presidencies ; 
and this circumstance, with others, should be borne in mind in considering the deficit of 
Bombay. How far it may be expedient to make any alteration in the mode of bringing to 
account this and other charges of a general nature, we may hereafter have occasion to sub- 
mit to your Lordship in Council, when reporting on the general finances of India. 

We have, &c. &c. 

(signed) D. HiU. 

Holt Mackenzie. 

John Bax. 


(24.) — EXTRACT from Sir John Malcolm's General Minute of 30th November 1830, (24.) Extract 

on his Administration of the Bombay Government. General Minute of 

Sir John Malcolm 

Indian Navv. on Indian Navy ; 

89. The orders of the Court of Directors regarding the organization of the Indian navy, r 

with the nomination of a captain of the Royal navy as superintendent, have effected a very 

complete reforih in this branch of the service. The measures which have been adopted, 
and the success wliich has attended them, will be fouud in the several Minutes I have 
recorded on the letter of the superintendent. Suffice it here to observe, that a greater and 
more beneficial change was never made in a shorter period. The vessels are in excellent 
state, their crews are orderly, and the officers of every class have been placed upon a footing 
calculated to excite a high professional tone, and to elevate the character and respectability 
of the service. 

90. Regulations have been introduced which have greatly improved the efficiency of the 
service ; and where that has been promoted by granting a more adequate remuneration to 
those who have trust and responsibility, the expense has been already more than met by the 
great saving made on the purchase of provisions, the expenditure of stores, and other items, 
all of which have been phiced under a check and control which, combined with that honour- 
able feeling which now pervades the service, will prevent the recurrence of any of those 
abuses that have been remedied. 

91. The Honourable the Cqurt of Directors, in their despatch of October 1st 1827, 

ordered that the establishment of the Indian navy should consist of one frigate of 30 guns, 
three sloops each of 24 guns, four sloops each of 16 guns, two brigs each of 10 guns, two 
steamers each of five guns. It has been found practicable to fulfil the duties of the Indian 
navy with less than this establishment, and it now consists of four sloops each of 18 guns, 
three vessels each of 10 guns, and one steamer. This does not include the Hastings, con- 
verted into a hulk in the harbour of Bombay, the Aurora, now a floating chapel, the 
Palinurus, pilot vessel, now employed with the Benares on survey, nor the two old brigs 
Thetis and Nautilus, which are still in the public employ, though not officered or equipped 
like those in the regular line of the service ; the former having the commodore’s nag at 
Surat, and the latter, wliicli is not commanded by an officer of the Indian navy, being 
used to carry coal, and for such other purposes as occur when a ship of war is not 
required. ^ 
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92. The expenses of the Indian navy have been greatly swelled, not only by survey 

III. vessels and others, in no way connected with this branch in particular, but by being mixed 

up with those of the dock-yard, naval stores, and the whole supply of timber for Bombay. 

Calcutta Civil Separated from these, however, its cost will (by a statement which accompanies this Minute) 

Finance Com- appear very moderate for an arm of strength which it is so essential to maintain in efficiency, 

mittee - and which, if the means that have been taken arc supported, will prove (as I have elsewhere 

stated) as a local force, useful in any future service the British navy may have to perform 

111 93. The Finance Committee have suggested, and the Supreme Government have recom- 
mended, on the grounds of economy, and their view of the actual state of the piratical tribe 
in the Persian Gulf, the reduction of the Indian navy to two vessels each of 18 guns, one 
vessel of 10 guns, and one steamer. On the measures which were recommended by the 
Committee, connected with this reduction, I shall make, at present, no remark; these 
embrace details which can only be understood by a, perusal of their letter to the Supreme 
Government, reference to the data on which that is grounded, the letter of the superinten- 
* Minute 28 Octo- dant in answer to the communication of their plan, and my Minute noted in the margin*, 
bor 1830. 94. I have, on grounds that cannot, I think, be controverted, questioned the whole of 

the data on which the Finance Committee have arrived at the conclusion that trade would 
be efficiently protected, and our interest not injured, by relaxing our measures to keep down 
piracy in the Persian Gulf. 

95. It is to me clear, that if attention to our pledges of faith, as well as policy, are 
neglected, and we cease to keep down that predatory spirit which we have suppressed but 
not yet destroyed, we shall improvidently cast away all the fruits of years of war and 
expenditure : and that loss of customs and the interruption of commerce, combined with 
insults and outrages upon our subjects, would soon compel us to have recourse to those 
expeditions which, without adequate benefits, would early render the measure recommended 
by the Committee one of increased expense, instead of saving. 

96. Since writing the Minute to which I have alluded, 1 have conversed with some of 
the most intelligent European agents on the trade with the Gulf of Persia, who inform me 
that a great portion of the piece goods before sent in English vessels from Calcutta, are now 
conveyed in small Arab and Indian craft from Bombay, aud being at cheaper freight the 
sale of such articles is increased, while the primary object of Government, is answered in 
gradually reducing predatory tribes hy giving to men and vessels formerly employed in 
piracy, honest and profitable occupation. 

97. This fact, which is satisfactory as showing a cause for the increasing sale of British 
manufacture, and os tending to change the habits of lawless men, is confessedly contrary to 
the interests of the owners of British ships formerly occupied in this trade. According to 
the evidence of Mr. Bruce (now a merchant at Calcutta), these had formerly all that freight 
which he states is now canned by Arabs. Though this change must be to the advantage 
of our manufactures, and is an object in which policy and humanity are united, as it tends 
to reclaim a race of barbarous men to order and civilization, it has, no doubt, in its com- 
mercial effects, been injurious to the interest of the port of Calcutta, in the same ratio that 
it bus been beneficial to that of Bombay and to the Arab merchants. 


f Vide Minute, 
24tli Aug. 1830. 


98. On the proposition of the Committee to employ His Majesty’s ships of war in many 
of die services now allotted to the Indian navy, as stated in the 10th paragraph of their 
report, I have already given my opinion j-, that beyond sending or aiding expeditions, that 
plan cannot be carried into execution without alterations in the naval service of Great 
Britain and the Government in India, which I believe are not likely to talcc place. It may 
be urged that this would be more than compensated hy the superiority of British vessels of 
war ; but it is my decided opinion that for all purposes except actual fighting His Majesty's 
ships would he less efficient than those of the Indian navy ; they would in fact be hazardous 
instruments to use for cither conciliation or intimidation : perfectly ignorant of the language, 
customs, aud manners of those countries, their officers and men would be coming in constant 
collision with the most cherished feelings and prejudices of the rude inhabitants of the 
Arabian and Persian shores ; and such causes, when combined with the irritability of temper 
and susceptibility to insult of these people, would be constantly committing our Govern- 
ment, and compromising its character. When, in addition to these considerations, duo weight 
is given to the manifold evils and inconveniences likely to arise from divided authority, 
constant changes, and the youth and inexperience of commanders, and above all, to the 
baneful and deleterious effects of the climate of the Persian Gulf for many months of the 
year upon European constitutions, it is impossible to come to any other conclusion tbau 
that the constant employment of His Majesty’s ships would be attended with anything hut 
advantage to the public service. I have elsewhere stated my opinion of the progress that 
may be anticipated in the Indian navy, supposing it maintained (ns it ought, to be if main- 
tained at all) as a high and honourable service : its merits will early be recognized by His 
Majesty’s navy ns fully as those of the Company’s army are by the King’s troops with 
whom they serve ; its European officers will have the advantage of the continued pursuit of 
the duties of their profession, and I see no reason why the native part of the crews should 
not iu time be equal in courage and discipline to our native troops on shore. 

99. On wav breaking out these vessels could he soon manned, as they have been before 
on emergencies occurring, with the whole or greater part of their crows European ; and 
built and fitted out ns the vessels of the Indian navy would he, at a port whose resources 
for equipment ol a naval force are not surpassed by any in the world, there is no just ground 
to assume future inferiority. There has been, I admit, such inferiority, owing to causes 
that no longer operate, but which the plan recommended by the Committee would restore 
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in full force. I therefore trust that if it be adopted, the opinion of T.lie superintendent will 
lie ncted upon, and that the service in its present statu will be abolished, and one of' anued 
packets be substituted. 

100. I have on several occasions stated the great importance of having an establishment f 

of steam vessels attached to the Indian navy, both for purposes of war and for keeping up Mulcoli^ 

the communication with Europe. There is yet only one steamer in the service, the Hugh on x' ni ii tt n Navy ; 
Lindsay. There cannot be a finer vessel for the purpose for which she was built, that of 30November 1830. 
an armed steamer : she has two engines of 80-horse power each, and can carry eight guns, 

with coals for six or seveu days, goes very fast, and against any sea. This vessel, though 
too expensive and too large to take packets to Suez, has been used for that purpose, and 
performed the voyage, at a scasou of the year not the most favourable, in 21 days steaming. 

She actually steamed, at as high a pressure as could be applied, the first stage to Aden 
(1,640 miles) in 10 days and 19 hours, and that with a contrary wind; she went when 
deeply laden with coal five and a half kuots, but increased her rate to full nine knots when 
light. 

101. It is the opinion of the superintendent of the Indian navy, and has been trans- 
mitted as such to the Honourable the Court of Directors, that a class of small vessels like 
those employed in packet service from Milford Haven to Ireland, would be the best to keep 
up the communication with Europe by the Red Sea. This is also, I observe, from Ids Minute 
on the subject, the opinion of the Governor-general ; and Captain Wilson, the Commander of 
the Hugh Lindsay, on whose judgment, from his full knowledge of the seas and experience 
of navigation by steam, I would unplicity rely, thinks that a vessel of 270 tons, built more 
with a view to the capacity of storing coals than very rapid steaming, would make Suez in 
two stages, taking in coals only at Mocha, where, if she did not draw more than 10 feet, she 
could be at all seasons in smooth water, and with security against every wind. This voyage 
would require that she should carry 13 days coals, as it is a distance of 1,780 miles, and 
cannot be expected to be performed in less than 1 1 or 12 days. 

102. If this quantity of coal cannot be carried, the first stage must bo Maculla, and the 
second Juddah, as at present. These arc both excellent ports for shipping coals, ns a vessel 
can lie close to the shore ; but having three stages instead of two would cause a delay of 
at least two days, and with two Captain Wilson calculates that the voyage from Bombay to 
Suez cannot be performed to a certainty under 25 days. It appears to me that if one 
of these vessels was kept at Mocha, and had her furnace lighted as another hove in sight, 
this voyage would be reduced to three weeks, and ample opportunity given to the steamer 
to put in order or repair any slight injury to the machinery, ns well as to procure supplies. 

With this establishment of packets the communication might be kept up, by vessels sailing 
every five or six weeks from Bombay and from .Suez, nine months of the year ; in June, July 
and August, a steamer would easily come from the Red Sea, but could not return against the 
violence of the south-west monsoon. There would be a greater advantage in keeping 
a small steamer at Moclm, from the power the Indian Government would possess of sending 
on emergency a sailiug vessel or boat during five months of the year, which having a fair 
wind would be certain of that, passage in 15 or 16 deys. 

103. With this number of packets, and another armed steamer, carrying four or six 
guns, and not drawing more than eight feet water, Bombay would be complete in this 
essential branch of naval establishment. Besides keeping a rapid communication with 
Europe by the Red Sea, that by the Persian Gulf would be improved, and we should, 
beyond ordinary services and putting down piracy, ho prepared to give efficient aid in 
every naval service in India; nor is it being too speculative to suppose that emergencies 
may arise on which the ready application of this powerful nnn of our force on the Indus 
or the Euphrates might bo of the most cssentkd service to the general interests of the 


empire. 

104. To secure all these objects, it is indispensable, in my opinion, that in whatever way 
steamers are employed in this quarter, they should be exclusively navigated by the Indian 
navy, for it is of much importance that a scientific knowledge of the engines and of their 
management should be generally diffused throughout this service. Wc must not omit the 
opportunity to form men capable of performing and directing all the duties which belong to 
such vessels. With the able and intelligent officers this navy can boast, and the number of 
line youths it contains, I cannot have a doubt lmt they will very early attain a proficiency 
in this line of service that may prove of much consequence to the general interest ; and 
I must further expect, that through the instruction given to European and East Indian 
hoys at the mint and in the steamers, we shall be early independent of those engineers now 
sent from England at much expense, anil who have proved themselves in several cases so 
unworthy of the liberal treatment and confidence placed in them. 

105. Much revision and reduction has taken place in different branches of the Indian 
navy ; an investigation into some irregularities and alleged abuses by subordinate clerks and 
others, in the Indian naval stores, has led to the nomination of a special committee, which, 
from the instructions given, will no doubt make a report that will become the ground of 
a thorough reform mid saving of expenditure in a department the state of which lias for 
many years been a subject of just complaint with the Court of Directors. 
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(25.)— LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general 
in Council at Bengal, dated 19th June 1830. 

My Lord, 

1 In examining the military disbursements of this presidency for a scries of years, our 
attention was particularly attracted to the amount, charged under the head of military 
stores*, which your Lordship in Council is aware arc now included among the items of 
local espouse, being credited per contra us a supply from London; and the estimate for the 
year 1829-30 not indicating an abatement in the demand at all commensurate with the 
conclusion to he drawn from the reputed state of the magazines, we communicated with the 
Military Hoard and the Accountant-general, in order to ascertain the cause of so large a 
supply being required. We have the satisfaction of reporting to your Lordship in Council, 
that from the. information which we lmve received, it appears that the demand for military 
store- from Europe during the next few years will be very inconsiderable. The large sup- 
plies of stores which have of late years been received wore procured, it is stated, with the 
view of furnishing a sufficient stock for the equipment of the army in time of war ; and that 
stock having now been obtained, the future demands on England will be restricted to mere 
cxpciiditimf arising chiefly from wear and tear. Wo arc further informed by the Military 
Hoard that tin indents for military stores have been made on England for tbe last two 
war-. The Accountant-general lias since reduced the estimated charge under this head 
to Its. 7,1(1,328 ; and he further explains, that though this sum may appear large, yet that 
it i- warranted hv the circumstance of a variety of military stores received during the years 
1525-20, anil 1820-27, not having yet, been charged, the supposed value of which should, 
in bis opinion, be included in the estimate of receipts and disbursements, to meet the cost 
of these articles when the invoices are received. 

2. The supplies of military stores from Europe amounted ou an average of the last six 
years to Its. 20,32,500, and under the explanation now furnished by the Military Board, 
maybe expected not to exceed one-third of that sura; being a reduction probably of 17 lacs 
of rupees, and causing of course a diminution to that extent in the military charges of this 
presidency. 

3. We have considered it proper to bring the circumstance separately to the notice of 
your Lordship in Council. 

•1. The principles to he observed in framing the indents of stores required from England 
appear to lmve been very fully discussed by the Military Board and by the Honourable 
the Court of Directors, and ou that subject no observations will be expected from us. 
t Leathern Ac- 5. We understand, however, that several articles f which are included in tbe Bengal 
couirenients of all indents, are til Madras more economically procured in the country, probably Bengal may 
kinds, ami Paint, have a similar advantage hi respect to other articles; and we beg leave to suggest that 
schedules of all articles of equipment which arc so procured may be interchanged between 
the several presidencies, in order that each may benefit in this matter by tbe experience of 
the others. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) 1). Hill. 

Holt Mackenzie. 

John Bax. 


Calcutta Civil 
Finance Com- 
mittee. 


1813- 14 

1814- 15 

1815- 16 

1816- 17 

1S17-1H 

18 18- 1 9 

1819- 211 

1820- 21 
1821-22 


* Military Stores from Europe : 


Sa.Jts. 4.57,000 

- 4,43,000 

- 13,17,000 

- 10,88,000 

- 16,00,000 

- 7, (Hi, 0(10 

- 8,92,000 


- 5,32,000 


22,000 


1822- 23 

1823- 24 

1824- 25 

1825- 26 

1826- 27 

1827- 28 

1828- 29 
Estimated 1829-30 


Sa. Jis. 3,50,000 

- 5,11,000 

- 14,72,000 

- 28,53,000 

- 54,17,000 

- 32,51,000 

- 22,91,000 

- 29,25,000 
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(26.) — LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general in 

Council at Bengal, dated 30th July 1830. HI. 

We have already lmd the honour of bringing to the notice of your Lordship in Council ^omn^te^on° m 
the charges incurred on account of military stores procured from Europe, of which the Military Expen- 
average cost during the past ten years appears to have been Rs. 17,95,000*. diture, Bengal j 

2. The following Abstract of a statement received from the Accountant-general will 30 July 1S30. 
complete the view of the disbursements which the Military Board at this presidency is * App. (25.) 
expected to control, omitting fractions of thousands. 


DEPARTMENTS. 

No. 

of Years. 

Averages 
of past Years. 

Charge 
of 1828-29. 

Commissariat : 

Charges for Victualling, &c. II.M. and H.C. 
Troops ----- 

n 

46,26,000 

42,68,000 

Ditto - War Charges - - - 

4 

8,66,000 

7,02,000 

Petty Stores supplied to Magazines - 


7,29,000 

2,65,000 

Charges on account of Foundory - 

3 

20,000 

9,000 

Ditto - ditto — Gunpowder Agencies 

4 

22,000 

22,000 

Ditto - ditto - Gun-carriage ditto 

4 

1,1 1,000 

8,929 

Purchase of Cattle - - 

7± 

3.74,000 

60,895 ' 

Supplies to Marine and other Presidencies - 

n 

4,94,000 

61,539 

Ditto on account of Civil Department 

n 

86,000 

83,000 

Sudder Bazaars - - - 

H 

13,000 

22,461 

Timber Yards - - - 

5 

5,96,000 

9,00,000 

Total Commissariat 

. 

79,37,000 

64,02,824 

I 

Gun-carriage Agencies - - - 

10 

1,00,000 

Gunpowder ditto - - - - 

10 

88,000 

l 2,31,000 

Foundery in Fort William - 

5 

18,000 

Arsenal ditto - - - - 

10 

20,000 

J 

Military Buildings - - 

10 

12,95,000 

17,50,000 

Civil Territorial ditto - 

10 

7,73,000 

11,77,000 

Ditto Commercial ditto - - - - 

7 

3,23,000 

6,89,975 

Add, 


1,05,54,000 

1,02,50,799 

Stores received for Europe - 

10 

17,59,000 

22,91,000 



1,23,13,000 

1,25,41,799 


These sums, it may be proper to remark, are exclusive of the heavy expenses incurred 
annually on account of the departments under the Board of Superintendence, but of which, 
until certain information which we have called for shall have been received, it is not prac- 
ticable to say what proportion is a real charge, and what nominal. 

3. The statement entered above is sufficient to show, that for the equipment of the army 
and other purposes, in regard to which the Government repose upon the care of the 
Military Board, the expenses incurred arc such as to make it of the highest importance, 
financially speaking, to secure every possible economy. It is not less a matter of great 
moment for Government to see that its military arrangements are not crippled by an 
injudicious parsimony, or by an unskilful distribution of its means of equipment. 

4. The papers we have read connected with the subject appear to us abundantly to 
evince, that under the existing system there is no adequate security either for economy or 
efficiency. The Military Board disavow, in a great measure, the responsibility which ought, 
to belong to them ; and we are given to understand by their secretary himself, that it would 
not he difficult to show, that in each of the principal departments under them, the Commis- 
sariat, the Ordnance and the Building department, many lacs of rupees have been yearly 
lost through defective management. 

5. What measures should be taken to remedy the evil, whether a new Board should be 
instituted, or existing establishments differently arranged, are questions of which we could 
not undertake the solution without a long and minute inquiry ; and ns we arc aware that 
the subject has long been under the consideration of your Lordship, we should probably be 
mis-spending our labour in entering on the investigation ; but we can have no hesitation in 
declaring our conviction that some change is essentially necessary. 

6. We respectfully take this occasion of soliciting instructions as to what branches of 
military expenditure it is the wish of your Lordship in Council that we should inquire 
into, and in what order of preference. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) D. llill. 

Holt Mackenzie. 

John Bax, 

(445.) gg 3 
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( 27 .)— LETTER from Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general 
in Council at Bengal, dated 28 June 1830. 

My Lord, ... . 

1. In pursuance of the intention notified in our report bearing date the 5th ultimo, we 
have the honour to bring under the consideration of your Lordship in Council the expense 
incurred on account of the Supreme Courts of Justice at the three presidencies, in the year 
1829, compared with its amount in 1823. 

In the year 1829 the fixed charge was as follows : 

Rupees. 

Bengal ----- 3,83,120 

Madras ----- 2,78,056 

Bombay ----- 2,93,874 

9,55,050 

In the year 1823 : 

Bengal ----- 3,76,568 

Madras ----- 2,45,334 

Bombay ----- 1,27,322 

7,49,224 


Excess in the year 1829 - - 2,05,826 


Of this excess the main part has arisen from the institution of a Supreme Court at 
Bombay, instead of a Recorder’s Court, since the year 1 823, and from an addition made 
to the salaries of the judges at Madras and Bombay. 

2. We trust that we do not exceed the limits of propriety or of our authority in suggesting 
for the consideration of those who are qualified to form a conclusive judgment on the ques- 
tion, whether the extent of judicial business at the two subordinate presidencies makes it 
necessary that they should maintain Supreme Courts composed of three judges ; and if not 
necessary, whether in the straitened state of the Company’s finances this do not form a fair 
subject of retrenchment. The Supreme Court at this presidency has of its own motion 
transmitted to the Government the statement of its business and establishments, which were 
called for by the authorities at home, but we believe that no Buch statements have been 
furnished to the Governments of the other presidencies, and wo do not understand that wo 
oun have recourse to any means of obtaining them ; nor, if furnished, is it likely that they 
would afford to unprofessional persons data for any conclusive judgment beyond what we 
are justified in forming from notorious facts : from these we are led to believe that the 
quantity of business to be performed at Madras and at Bombay is not more than sufficient 
to give employment to a single judge, and that a larger establishment is also out of propor- 
tion to the value of the property usually at stake before the court. Oar opinion therefore 
is, that a single judge at each of the subordinate presidencies would prove fully adequate 
to all the duty with which the Supreme Courts are charged. 

3. It will belong to others to say whether these judges should have any and what coad- 
jutors, as in the former recorder's courts. 

4. With the view of making immediate provision for any vacancy in the courts at Madras 
or Bombay, we take the liberty to suggest further, that the Government of each presidency, 
as on the island of Ceylon, ought to have authority on the occurrence of such vacancy to 
select a barrister to officiate as judge until the vacancy should be supplied either temporarily 
from Bengal or permanently from England. 

5. If Bengal is to supply such vacancies it will probably be necessary to add a fourth 
judge to the Supreme Court here, and at any rate we see no reason to suggest any reduction 
in the number of the judges belonging to that court. Whether its jurisdiction might be 
expediently modified, and a single judge appointed for the less important part of the business 
originating within the Mahratta Ditch, is a question that has occurred to us, but is one 
on which we do not feel ourselves competent to offer an opinion : no such change appears 
to be likely to be attended with an immediate saving of expense, though it may possibly be 
hereafter found necessary in order to prevent an increase. 

6. Wo presume the large amount of the emoluments drawn by some of the officers of the 
court will attract the attention of the home authorities; and should the fees not be deemed 
burthensome upon the suitors, it will deserve consideration whether a portion at least of the 
amount should not be applied to the relief of the finances. 

7. If the foregoing suggestions were found worthy of adoption, a reduction of four judges 
and their establishments would be effected at the subordinate presidencies : and though one 
judge might have to be added to the court in Calcutta, there would still result a saving in 
the salaries of judges alone of Rs. 1,40,000 per annum, besides eventual retiring pensions, 
and the cost of the establishments to be reduced. 

* Rs. 1,66,552. 8. Adverting to the excess* in the present charge of the court at Bombay above its 

t Excess amount iu 1823, we beg leave to state that the charge also exceeds^ that of the court of 

Rs. 15,818. Madras, by which it was intended, in the constitution of the former court, to be regulated. 

Wrffi reference to the observations contained in a despatch from the Honourable the Court 
of Directors dated the 8th Maroh 1826, an extract of which is annexed, we have the honour 
to submit a comparative statement, exhibiting in detail the establishments of these courts, 
which, may probably enable the judges of the former court to effect some reduction in its 
establishment. It will serve to show your Lordship in Council the progressive increase 
of tae expenses of the Supreme Courts, inclusive of the sheriff’s and coroners offices, -and of 

law 
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]aw and other charges connected therewith, ns well as their comparative amount at the 
three presidencies, to subjoin the following Abstract, taken from a statement of the annual 
charge for the last six years, with which the Accountant-general lias been good enough to 
furnish us : 


— 

1823-24 

1824-25. 

1825-26. 

1826-27. 

1827-28. 

1828-29. 

Fort William - 
Fort St. George 
Bombay - 

3,91,239 

2,69,350 

2,11,579 

4,28,036 
2,62,773 
2,85,500 1 

3,91,416 

2,50,711 

4,11,037 

4,67,578 

3,05,762 

4,00,226 

4,41,201 

3,08,700 

3,68,399 

4,75,086 

3,28,612 

3,89,831 

Total I2s. 

8,72,168 

9,76,309 

10,53,164 

11,73,566 

11,18,300 

11,93,529 


III. 

(27.) Letter from 
Committee, on 
Expense of the 
Supreme Courts of 
Judicature; 

28 June 1830. 


We have the honour to be, &c. 


(signed) D. Hill. 

Holt Mackenzie. 
John Bax. 


(28.) — LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Yice-President (28.) Letter from 
in Council at Bengal, dated 25th November 1830. Committee on 

Honourable Sir, Allowances for 

1. In the 72d para, of our report relative to the Bengal establishment*, dated the 12tli Servants • 

July last, we intimated the intention of submitting our sentiments on the means of providing 25 November 1830. 
suitable allowances for the head native officers of the collectors and magistrates, without , » / 9 g •> 

any addition to the public expenses; and we now beg leave to submit to Government the 
means by which it appears to us that that object may be fulfilled, assuming that the arrange- 
ments suggested in the above-mentioned report will, as fit opportunities offer, be gradually 
earned into effect. 

2. On the abolition of the situation of registrar, the establishments entertained by those 
officers may be discharged, and the union of the offices of magistrate and collector will, we 
conceive render it easily practicable to effect considerable reductions, as follows: — The 
establishments of the two departments being no further kept distinct than is necessary for 
the regular transaction of public business, a shcristadnr and deputy may take the place of the 
two sheristadars ; and the podars of the magistrates, the nazir, naib nazir, uioollahs and 
gunga jullees of the several collectors, with a moiety of the peons and menials attached to 
their sudder office, may, we are of opinion, be dispensed with. In those places, too, where 
distinct establishments are entertained for the Custom department*, similar and greater 
retrenchments may, we conceive, be effected ; and assuming that the magistrates and 
collectors will not be required to try summary suits between individuals, we presume that 
the establishments now entertained by some of the collectors, to aid than in the trial of 
those suits, and in other judicial duties, may be discharged : even, indeed, although the 
judicial duties of the collectors were to be continued as at present, we should not consider 
it necessary to maintain the establishments in question. 

3. We should thus have the following sums available for the remuneration of the shcris- 
tndars and deputy-sheristadars of the magistrates and collectors, and joint magistrates and 
deputy-collectors, viz. : 

Dewanny 


* 

English 

Clerks. 

Persian 

Offlfte. 

Treasury. 

Peons and 
Menials. 

TOTAL. 

Dacca ..... 

120 

50 

40 

30 

240 


14 

15 

25 

19 

73(«) 


19.9 


40 

45 

262 

Patna .... 

180 

60 

50 

59 

349 

Allahabad (5) .... 

55 

75 

30 

58 

2J.3 

Bareilly - .... 

70 

60 

30 



Cawnpore ... 

140 

75 

30 

64 



80 

75 

30 

85 


Agra .... 

180 

90 

30 | 

44 


Meerut - 


75 

30 1 

48 

223 

Delhi 

380 

50 

- ", 1 

36 

466 


1,411 

680 

33a 

540 

2,972 


(") Already tho eolloolor bus reduced nearly 300 rupees per annum. 

(l>) We omit Mirzaporo, llenarcsmulGliuzecpiire, to provide an cMa'dialiUienl for the r.ew nllln* 
at *hc first-mentioned place. 

(4.15.)' g g 4 
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Per Mensem. 

Dewnnny establishments of registrars - 8,411 

Foujdnrry sheristadars ami podurs - - 3,693 

Revenue sheristadars - - _ “ ", ■ 4,895 

Ditto nnzirs, tiitibs, swearers, with a moiety of peons and menials - 4,552 
Collectors' judicial establishments - - - - - 702 

Custom-house reductions, as above - 2,972 


25,225 

4. To this sum a considerable addition may bo made by remodelling the allowances of 
the tehsildnrs. In the salaries of those officers great inequalities appear to prevail, often 
without, and sometimes against reason, as applicable to the existing circumstances, wliicli of 
course, iu many instances differs essentially from the condition of things that prevailed 
when they were originally fixed. They vary from Ms. 100 to Ms. 300 per mensem, being 
in several cases higher than seems to us to be necessary ; and the general average will also 
admit of some redaction, if we introduce in respect to them, us well ns the sheristadars, the 
plan of increasing pay according to length of meritorious service. This arrangement, from 
which other benefits will ensue, it may be advisable to effect, not by an absolute rule that a 
given number of years’ servitude shall entitle the individual to a given sum, but by distri- 
butin''' the officers in question into classes, and providing that they shall be promoted iu 
orderof standing, unless when the superior authorities shall see fit to direct otherwise, with 
reference to the merits and qualifications of the candidates. The tehsildnrs now employed 
within the provinces embraced by our report,* above referred to, are 187 in number, who 
receive an aggregate allowance of Ms. 27,630 per mensem, or on an average about Ms. 147 
eaeh ; but if they were distributed into classes, as specified below f, so as to receive on au 
average salaries of about Ms. 110, they would, wo think, be more suitably provided for, and 
the aggregate of their monthly allowances would then mnount to Ms. 20,720, or Ms. 6,910 
less than the amount now disbursed. 

5. Adding this amount to the sum above mentioned (Ms. 25,225), we have a total fund 
of Ms. 32,135, to meet the charge to be incurred on account of the sheristadars and their 
deputies. 

C. Now to the sheristadars of collectors and magistrates, we would propose to assign 
salaries averaging Ms. 350 per mensem ; suid though the management of the laud revenue 
is of course muoli more important and difficult in the unsettled districts, yet, considering 
the populous»es3 of the provinces permanently settled, the large amount of the miscellaneous 
revenue therein realized, and the other duties of the collectors and magistrates, it seems to 
be expedient to have one scale for the whole. 

7. To the sheristadars of the sub-collectors and joint magistrates, salaries of Ms. 250 per 
mensem, and to the deputy-sheristndars Ms. 60, might appropriately be, assigned ; and for 
neither of these does it appear necessary to have a graduated scale of allowance, since, if 
deserving, they will of course bo promoted to the higher situations in the department. The 
sheristadars might be divided into the three following classes : 

First class to receive 500 rupees a month. 

Second - 350 

Third - - - 200 - 

8. If these suggestions be adopted the aggregate monthly charge will be Ms. 28,960, ns 
specified below,? being Ms. 3,175 less thau the amount above shown to be available for the 
purpose. 

9. Among 


f First Class At h ... 

Second Class A-tlis - 
Third Class ths 

Fourth Class j^tlw and the odd number 


18 X 200= 3,600 
36 X 150 = 5,400 
54 X 100 = 5,400 
79 X 80 = 6,320 

187 20,720 


% Sheristadars to Collectors and Magistrates, First Class 

Second Class - 
Third Class - 


Sheristadars to Joint Magistrates and Sub-Collectors 
Deputy Sheristadars - 


- 18 x 500 = 

- 18 X 350 = 

- 18 X 200 = 


9,000 

(>,301) 

3,600 


54 X 350 = 18.900 


. 22 X 250 = 5,500 
- 75 X 60 = 

28,960 
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9. Among the savings* for -winch credit was taken in our report of the 12th July, there 

was an item of Rs. 699, on account of the establishments of registers. The arrangements III. 

now submitted give, therefore, a further retrenchment of Rs. 2,47(i per mensem, or per 

annum Rs. 29,712 ; but as they involve details connected with a very great many offices ( 28 0 Lctter fl-om 
on the heads of which the execution of them must mainly depend, and ns in constituting 9? l mmitteo ' ° a 
new offices, or in modifying the duties of old offices, there always arise occasions of expense n Tn? f ° r 
that cannot be clearly foreseen, we do not assume that result as of certain attainment ; and savants- 

in carrying these suggestions into effect we beg to recommend that Government should 25 Nov. 1830. 
only give its sanction to that part of the plan which goes to raise the emoluments of the 
native officers, according as the local officers may distinctly show that the savings necessary 
to meet the charge have been effected. ° J 

10. It appears to us, indeed, that one of the most essential of the reforms in the revenue 
establishments at this presidency, is to place the head native officers of collectorships on a 
respectable footing in regard to salary ; and under ordinary circumstances it seems to us 
that it woidd be advisable for the Government to take measures for that purpose, though 
they had involved a considerable increase of charge ; but the exigencies of the present 
period require that the rule against increase, not covered by retrenchment, should prevail ; 
and under any circumstances we should not have proposed that the arrangements now sug- 
gested should take place all at once. In many cases the incumbents must have a title to 
consideration which it would be harsh and unjust to disregard by an immediate retrench- 
ment ; hut a considerable part of the establishments abor'e referred to may doubtless be 
immediately discharged or reduced, and as vacancies occur in the situations marked for 
reduction, the new men should he brought in on allowances of the lowest class. Then, 
according as the fund accumulates, the sheristadars should, in the order of seniority, he 
raised, first to the second, and afterwards to the first class, always supposing that they are 
really efficient men, and that the controlling authorities take care to prevent abuse of 
patronage, while they support the proper authority of the heads of offices. 

We have the honour' to be, &c. 

(signed) D. Hill. 

H. Mackenzie. 

John Bax. 


(29.) — LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Vice-president in 
Council at Bengal; dated 13th December 1830. 

Honourable Sir, 

We purpose on this occasion to fulfil the design intimated in our letter, under date the 

25th October last, of submitting a separate Report on the question how far the agency of 13 December 1830. 
individuals could be advantageously substituted for that of collective Boards. For this pur- 
pose it does not Beein necessary that we should enter into any detailed description of the 
functions assigned to the several Boards, these being fully explained in the Regulations 
and Orders of Government, but we insert below a statement of charges for these establish- 
ments at the three presidencies t to which our observations are intended to apply. In 

this 



Per Mensem. 

Per Annum. 

* Saving shown in paragraph 3 - - - 

Ditto- -in paragraph 4 ... 

25,225 

6,910 


Total - - - 

Proposed Salaries of Sheristadars - 

32,135 

28,960 


Difference - - - 

Deduct amount previously taken Credit for 

3,175 

699 


Not Saving - - - 

2,476 

29,712 


t Bengal B( 
Revenue 
Customs 
Salt - - 
Opium 
Marine 

Madras Bi 
R evenue 
Marine 


(445,) h h 
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3,05,859 


2,47,710 


44,880 

5,98,449 

2,75,560 

4,622 

2,80,182 
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appendix. . ,, 

tills statement the Military Boards are not included, because the Board at this presidency 

III has been remodelled by the General Orders of the 26th ultimo, and the Board at Madras 

1 j g understood to be under the consideration of the Right Honourable the Governor- 

Calcutta general ; and at Bombay the Military (as well ns the Marine Board) has been recently 

Civil Financo abolished. We have likewise omitted the Board of Trade m Bengal, and the Medical 

Committeo. Boards at the three presidencies, each of the establishments appearing to stand on distinct 

grounds, and the expense of the one being charged to the Commercial, and that of the 
other to the Military department. 

2. Yon will have observed, Honourable Sir, by the documents accompanying our letter 
above referred to, that the present question has already undergone somo discussion in our 
committee, and the Honourable Court of Directors, in their despatch to the Supreme Go- 
vernment of the 18th of February 1829, adverting to the increase which has taken place of 
late years in the number of controlling Boards under this Government, and in the number 
of members composing them, have introduced some remarks on the present subject, which, 
for the sake of convenient reference, we shall repeat here. They observe (para. 65), “ con- 
nected with the duties of superintendence is an important general question, namely, whether 
Boards are the fittest instruments either of improvement or control, and whether both 
objects might not be more effectually attained by individual agency. It is a common hut 
trite observation, that responsibility is lessened by being divided, and there is, we believe, 
no doubt that more business can be done by the same number of persons acting separately 
than in conjunction. If the business of your Revenue Boards is now divided, and a dis- 
tinct portion allotted to each member, then the utility of such division is already practically 
admitted, and the Board may be deemed to exist principally for the purpose of receiving 
collectively praise or blame for measures, the merit or demerit of which belongs exclusively 
to one of its members. H the business is not divided it can hardly fail to be impeded in 
its course by incompatible tempers, conflicting opinions, and the frequent occurrence of 
useless discussions. We feel no disposition to underrate the benefits which may sometimes 
be derived from a free communication of sentiments between persons possessing different 
opportunities of experience and various kinds of information, associated by station, and 
animated by the same zeal for the public good ; nor do we overlook the consideration that 
where great interests are at stake and important trusts reposed, it is not always expedient 
that they should he committed to the intelligence and probity of a single individual, even 
under the oheck of subordinate functionaries. But we nevertheless think it deserving of 
mature consideration on which side the balance of advantage upon the whole preponderates.” 

3. In estimating the relative merits of the agency of collective Boards and of individuals, 
there are certain advantages usually ascribed to the former system, which, if admitted to 
be found in it, weigh considerably in its favour. These advantages are said to consist in 
the opportunity which it affords of a free interchange of opinions between persons possess- 
ing various kinds of information ; in the means it offers for the correction of errors and 
oversights ; in the security it gives that prejudice or passion will not influence its proceed- 
ings ; and in the prospect it holds out of steadiness and consistency in all measures within 
the range of its control. 

4. How far the foregoing advantages are justly claimed for the system of Boards, appears 
to us however to be more than questionable, for without instituting an invidious scrutiny 
into the actual detailed management of each, we are led by experience and observation to 
the conclusion that the existence of these advantages is rather imag inary than real. We 
observe, that in several cases the members of the Revenue Boards at this presidency have 
transacted business separately, and resided in different places. In all instances in which 
special deputations have been thought necessary (and these are generally ordered with a 
view to matters of importance), the agency of individuals has been preferred ; and in point 
of fact, it will generally, we believe, be found in practice, either that a particular branch of 
the business is done by each of the members separately, or that one member of pre- 
ponderating talent or activity, or the secretary, performs the whole. In cases that are 
simple in their issues, and easy of determination, a collective body may indeed act together, 
but for such cases it would surely be unreasonable to provide so cumbrous and expensive 
a machinery ; and in cases of intricacy and difficulty it can rarely happen in a body not 
influenced by party spirit that more than one will so master the facts as to be fully quali- 
fied to form a competent judgment. Supposing, therefore, a Board to consist of gentlemen 
equal in talents and qualifications, and possessing that mutual respect and deference which 
would arise out of such equality, we have little or no doubt that practically they would 
establish ns complete a separation of functions as if each acted for himself, and that inter- 
change of opinion vvould extend no further than what every able and candid man is likely 
to hold with his inferiors and superiors, as well as with parties interested and others not 
officially connected with him. 

6. No rules or restrictions can enforce real deliberation and concert, and it must therefore, 
we apprehend, he vain to attempt to prevent tire above results in collective bodies when most 
happily constituted. But still more mischievous consequences must, we apprehend, result 
when there is neither the preponderance or mutual deference to which we have alluded; 
and when those differences, disputes and compromises which are to be expected among men 
acting each on his own view, with very different degrees of knowledge and talent, must 
necessarily be of frequent occurrence. Further, it seems to us to be almost certain that 
the selection of members for collective bodies will often he less careful and judicious than 
that of individual functionaries ; for so long as one able member or secretary is main- 
tamed at a Board, the presence of an inefficient person will be overlooked and produce 
little apprehension of evil on the part of the Government. It is not therefore to be ordi* 
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narily expected that the choice of a member will be such as to bring to the aid of his 

colleagues that proportion oi talent, temper, and information which is requisite to render III. 

his association with them productive of public advantage ; and we are satisfied that 

numerous instances could be cited in which an increase of members has proved anything (29.) Letter from 
but an addition to the zeal, efficiency, ami influence of the body. ° Committee, on In- 

6. We can readily understand that the several members of a Board, if influenced by dividual Agency 
contending passions of party or other prejudice, might afford some security, each against £? r C ° UcctiTQ 
the errors and oversights of his fellows, but the object would be dearly piu-chased by the f a 0 i™ s ; , 

evils that must flow from such a state of feeling, and when acting cordially together, it d ' UecemDer 1Sda 

will rarely or ever happen that the members will not confide in each other upon almost 

all the points of fact, in regard to which errors and oversights are likely to occur ; even 

supposing the purpose of preventing them, further than will be done by subordinate 

officers, to be much more important than it really is. 

7. With the views which we entertain as to the mode in which the business of collective 
Boards is likely to be conducted, we confess we see little reason to anticipate that their 
measures will be more free from unsteadiness, inconsistency, and the influence of hurtful 
passion and prejudice, than those of individuals. On the contrary, just in proportion as 
they depart from the principle of individual agency, we should fear the prevalence of those 
defects, because there will be wanting the check of individual responsibility, and the acces- 

- sion of each new member, if he meddle with the functions of his fellows, will introduce 
into the whole body the elements of change and vacillation. 

8. It may be urged, that the effects we have above noticed, apply to the manner in 
which most Boards have been constituted, and not to the system itself ; but if experience 
establishes, as we think it does, that these defects are inherent in the system, and unsus- 
ceptible of practical remedy, and that the best constituted Boards are those in which each 
member singly undertakes the portion of business with which he is most conversant, the 
advantage of maintaining such expensive instruments of control must be admitted to be 
theoretical. We do not intend altogether to deny the general advantages of oral discus- 
sion, but we cannot rate it very high in the case of Boards, nay, we are disposed to t hink 
that where employed in matters of much interest and importance, it leads oftener to 
disputes or injurious compromises than to beneficial results, and the advantage in tr iflin g 
cases is surely purchased at too high a price. 

9. We are also free to acknowledge that in cases in which the main duty of the Board is 
the control of functionaries whose acts and arrangements are likely to affect, exclusively or 
chiefly, the interests of the Government, or in which it has to authorize or superintend 
large disbursements, involving much matter of discretion, there do exist strong reasons for 
desiring to confide the function to more than one individual. But such does not appear to 
be the nature of the duties that chiefly occupy the Boards to which we now refer ; and it is 
almost too plain for remark, how much must be lost in the quantity of business done by 
employing the agency of a collective body, a consideration which it is important to keep 
especially in view, when discussing the expediency of maintaining establishments whose 
frequent interposition is called for in the conduct of ordinary business, or in the decision 
of individual cases of common occurrence, such as are tire Boards in question. 

10. But the principal objection to Boards, and especially to those which are not solely 
or chiefly used as checks upon the conduct of others, is exclusive of the expense, the 
absence of clear and direct responsibility; for whilst on the one hand, the desire of praise 
operates in a less degree upon the members of a Board, than on an individual ; so on the 
other, the checks and control created by the apprehension of blame, act weakly where the 
stigma of reproof does not attach to one, but is divided amongst many. 

11. The usual and most specious argument adduced against the agency of individuals, 
as a directing and controlling authority, is founded on the inexpediency of committing 
important interests and trusts to the probity and intelligence of a single person ; but this 
objection cannot in the present case be considered to apply, for, as before observed, the real 
power generally belongs to one member of a Board, or to the secretary, which is exercised 
without the check of individual responsibility, so that the system which is preferred as a 
security is in truth most open to abuse ; and it must be recollected that the check of the 
controlling and the subordinate authority is mutual, for constituted as the civil service in 
India is, both have the privilege and duty of accounting for then- acts. 

12. It is supposed, perhaps, that a collective body is able to exert a more vigorous control, 
and with less of personal feeling than an individual We do not think that experience 
justifies the notion, but we cannot better convey our sentiments on this point, than in 
quoting the following passage from the Minute of the second member of our committee, 
which is already on the records of Government : “ Where single officers have been employed, 
there has been not only more energy, care, and consideration, on the part of the controlling 
authority, but more ready obedience and hearty co-operation in the subordinates. The 
former, indeed, must in such a case, feel the responsibility attaching to him, in a degree 
that can never be looked for in collective bodies. He will pursue his plans without being 
compelled to mutilate them in order to meet the scruples of less-informed colleagues, or to 
neglect them in attending to foreign matter. In differing from his subordinates, a single 
functionary will ordinarily be careful, as far as Ids judgment goes, to have the right side 
of the question. He will convey the expression of his dissent, in terms the least likely 
to offend, because, acting singly, he will always be alive to the probability of offence. In 
proportion to the interest which he takes in the successful administration of the affairs 
entrusted to him, (and, on this score, the individual with undivided praise and blame has 
infinitely the advantage,) he will exert himself to guide and aid, and conciliate those who 
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have to execute his orders. He -will thus have every inducement to make the most of good 

III. men without any countervailing motive for sheltering the bad. He will understand clearly, 

and therefore state his views distinctly, free from the doubts that beset the half measures 

Calcutta j n to whieli collective bodies are always more or less liable to slide. What he does will be 
Civil Finance j,j s 0WIli without any opening for counteraction, excepting by a distinct reference to supe- 
Committce. r ; or au tiiority ; whereas, in a collective body the efficient member is often considered by 
those under him, sometimes by his colleagues, as an usurper of powers which he is not 
entitled, or at least not required to exercise, and the discipline of them subordinates is 
sacrificed, even when there is no plea of jealousy and intrigue, because they oppose the 
energy of individual excitement to the comparatively languid interest with which the 
common concerns of a co-operation are usually regarded. 

13. On referring to the proceedings of Government in 1828, relative to the mode in 
which the business of the Board of Revenue in the Western Provinces was transacted, it 

te ’ 5 ApH1 is satisfactory to find that the principles which we advocate were then supported. The 
1828- tliird member of the Council observed, on that occasion : “ I am not of opinion that the 

business of the Board will be better done by the congregating of the members, or so well 
os by their separate employment in distinct divisions of territory;" and although the same 
opinion was not held by the other members, yet it was admitted, that “ if Government 
could place full reliance on the judgment, knowledge, zeal, and conciliatory disposition of 
each member of Boards or superior courts, it would be expedient to entrust to each of 
those members undivided authority and control over a defined tract of country, in pre- 
ference to the system then in force." The subsequent substitution of Commissioners of 
Revenue and Circuit for the Boards of Revenue may, to a certain extent, be considered a 
practical admission in favour of individual agency ; and we are quite satisfied that if the 
Government cannot find, throughout its extensive field for selection an adequate number 
of competent and upright functionaries, for the purpose of efficient superintendence and 
control over executive officers by individual agency, the attempt to effect the object by 
associating together as Boards the competent and incompetent, must be still more liable 
to miscarry. Entertaining these sentiments, we are led to the conviction, that the public 
interests would be essentially promoted by substituting universally single commissioners 
for collective Boards, acting under the immediate control of Government in the super- 
intendence of the officers employed in the civil administration of the country, and we 
shall now proceed to apply the principle to each of the Boards contemplated in this 
Report, assuming for the Judicial department the scheme of establishments which our 
committee has idready had the honour to recommend. 

14. The Sudder, or head Board of Revenue in Bengal, consists of three members, for 
whom wo should propose to substitute two Sudder or head Commissioner's of Revenue, 
viz. one for the Upper and another for the Lower Provinces ; and having had the advan- 
tage of communicating on the subject with Mi\ W. W. Bird, we are happy to find that the 
experience lie has had in the Sudder Board of Revenue, of which he is now in charge, 
leads him fully to concur with us in opinion, so for as concerns the provinces subject to 
his authority. The commissioners should possess all the powers and functions of the 
present Sudder Board, drawing the same allowance as is assigned to members of that 
Board, and to each of them we should propose to attach a secretary or assistant, on a 
salary of Rs. 18,000 per annum. Should the territories subordinate to the presidency of 
Bengal be eventuidly placed under two distinct Governments, it seems to us that the 
office of Sudder Commissioner for the Lower Provinces would not be necessary, but that 
the Government at Calcutta ought to correspond through its secretary with the several 
local commissioners in that part of the country. 

1 5. The Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium consists of two members, and was instituted 
in 1819, previously to which period the control of the Custom department was vested in 
the Board of Revenue, and that of the Salt and Opium in the Board of Trade. The 
union which Government has recently directed in the interior of the executive duties of 
the land revenue branch with those of the customs, seems to render it highly desirablo 
that the Sudder Commissioners of Revenue, proposed to be appointed in the preceding 
paragraph, should, witli exception of the Calcutta Custom-house, be charged with the 
superintendence of the department of customs within their respective divisions. They 
might also, wo conceive, advantugeously exercise the appellate jurisdiction in regard to 
offences against the revenue which now belongs to the Board ; and, with this exception, 
the management of the Salt and Opium departments, with the control of the Custom- 
house of Calcutta, should, we think, be placed in the hands of a single commissioner, on a 
salary of Sonat rupees 52,200 (with an assistant, on a salary of Rs. 18,000) to whom 
Government might also commit, as at present, the superintendence of the stamps, and the 
abkarry, and ol such other miscellaneous sources of revenue ns appeared desirable. 

I®* "P ie Marino Board is composed of the same members ns the Board of Customs, Salt, 
and Opium, with a separate secretary, who is ordinarily a professional gentleman, and whose 
functions we formerly proposed to assign to the ordinary secretary to the latter Board, an 
Resolution of arrangement which was not adopted, “ owing," as it was stated, “ to the members of the 

Government ; Marine Board having to perform various duties altogether foreign to their habits and educa- 

ted 24 August, tion ns civil servants," and therefore requiring the assistance of a scientific officer. The 
Honourable Court, in their despatch of the 18th of February 1829, wherein the origin and 
progress oi the several Boards are fully described, suggests (para. 94), “if three members 
be allotted to the presidency Rovcnuo Board, that it should be vested ivith the superin- 
tendence of the salt, opium and customs, and that the Marine Board might be dispensed 
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a new arrangement of tlie Pilot establishment, on the principle, that instead of being, as 
it is now, a heavy expense to Government, it ought to be chargeable to the general com- 
merce of the country.” In our report of the 13th of August 1 829 we suggested the assign- 
ment of an enlarged authority to the Master attendant, by which the Marine Board would 
be relieved from various detailed duties, and it occurs to us that the Military Board is the 
most convenient authority in which the control of the Marine department can be vested, 
especially since stipendiary members have been attached to that Board. The necessity of 
keeping distinct the controlling and executive branches is obvious ; and considering the 
frequent occasions on winch the Military and Marine departments communicate with' each 
other, we think that much convenience and more efficiency will result from adopting this 
than from continuing the present arrangement. 

17. The marine affairs at Madras cannot, we think, be of such an extent as to require 
the superintendence of a separate Board, consisting of a member of council, the commercial 
superintendent, and the master attendant ; and although no salary is assigned to any of 
the members, or to the secretary, under the head of Marine Board-office, yet in other 
departments a larger salary is probably attached to some of them in consideration of this 
duty. The master attendant, for instance, (who being a member of the Board, is both a 
controlling and executive officer,) has a salary in that capacity of i Is. 2,275 per rrtpns p m ; 
and the secretary has a salary of Ils. 1,429 per mensem, exclusive of commission, (averag- 
ing Be. 628 per mensem), in the Commercial department, of which one-half was formerly 
charged to the Marine department. The controlling authority in the Marine department 
at Madras can be exercised, we should think, by the Government itself, aided by one of its 
secretaries, and we accordingly recommend the abolition of the Marine Board and its 
establishment, at that presidency. 

18. The Revenue Board at Madras is the only remaining establishment of the description 
under review, which requires to be noticed, and by a Minute of our senior member, now 
before Government, you will have observed, honourable Sir, that he is favourable to its 
continuance, and has assigned the following grounds for his opinion : — 

“ A Board of three or four members is not merely three or four individuals doing the 
same thing, instead of its being done by one. They not only correct each other’s over- 
sights and temper each other’s feelings, but they often supply each other’s defects, by 
bringing varied qualifications and resources to their task. Accordingly I have seldom, if 
ever, known any intricate subject under the consideration of a well-composed collective 
body, upon which, in the course of their deliberations, each member did not materially 
and sincerely modify his original views. Indeed all human experience confirms the maxim 
that in council there is wisdom. In executive measures activity and promptitude are of 
vital importance ; but in a superintending and controlling authority they may be too 
closely allied to an overbearing and intermeddling disposition, and valuable as they are 
whenever all depends upon the energy and exertion of the moment, it is true, also, that 
under an organized and settled system the vie inertice is not without virtue. Moreover, 
the views and proceedings of a collective body are not perceptibly or speedily affected by 
changes among its individual members. There is no demise of a Board, and its measures 
acquire a steadiness and stability which cannot belong to those of successive commissioners. 
This steadiness becomes of infinitely more value when a Board is viewed not merely as 
superintending the officers of Government, but as advising, and sometimes restraining, the 
Government itself An individual commissioner acting in the same capacity would be 
liable to be at total variauce with his immediate predecessor, and (what would he a much 
greater evil in such a system as ours) might, by deference to views entertained in the 
highest quarters, and by means of personal intercourse, be brought to support, or even to 
suggest measures, against which, as a member of a Board, influenced only by such con- 
siderations as would appear upon record, and fortified by the concurrence of his colleagues, 
he would not have failed to remonstrate. One of the few securities we have for perma- 
nence in any of our arrangements would be taken away, if Boards and Courts were 
universally supplanted by individual commissioners. 

“ Applying the general question to the Madras Board of Revenue, I conceive that the 
benefit of a greater degree of individual agency and responsibility might be obtained by a 
division of the ordinary duties of the Board among its several members, and by frequent 
circuits of inspection. But that benefit would be purchased at much too high a price if it 
cost the existence of an institution, which has never failed to comprise some of the best 
talents and most valuable experience of the public service, aud to prove itself capable of 
presenting to its superiors the soundest and most enlightened views regarding the condi- 
tion of the people, the resources of every part of the country, and the science of good 
government. As a body, the Madras Board of Revenue has by its services deserved a 
better fate than to be dissolved : but if it were otherwise, and if the incapacity of one or 
more of its members lay like an incubus upon the efficiency of the rest, I do not see how 
the evil would be cured by dispersing them, with their very unequal qualifications, to 
undertake equal duties, and to exercise co-ordinate authority within separate spheres of 
jurisdiction. The incapable members could not be expected to become efficient commis- 
sioners. The only evils which the dispersion of the members of a board seems calculated 
to remedy are those of its business falling in arrear from its having too much to do, or of its 
failing to take a proper interest in its duties from the languid feeling of divided responsi- 
bility. There is no pretence for imputing the latter evil to the Madras Board of Revenue, 
and if the former exist in any degree, I trust that it may be remedied by some less violent 
and injurious measure than the dissolution of the Board. 

“ Commissioners of Revenue, in lieu of the Board, would merely be principal collectors, 
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absolved from executive duties, and deprived of the practical experience and minute and 
intimate knowledge which can only be gained in the course of discharging them, and at 
the same time vested with superintendence over much wider extent, and therefore with 
weaker effect than at present. To place the present collectors and principal collectors 
umlm- the immediate eye of such commissioners without responsible duties, but with absolute 
discretionary authority to issue orders to their servants and to interfere with their arrange- 
ments, would degrade the most valuable local officer of the Madras Government into 
another person's deputy, and both damp his zeal and diminish his sense of responsibility. 
Such subordination of authority, without corresponding superiority of talent, experience or 
duty, would produce uniform disgust and frequent alteration. Even when bad feeling did 
not arise towards the commissioner, it could not fail to be excited towards his native csto- 
blislnnent. Besides, the constant changes of commissioners, some of them permanent and 
some temporary, would lead unavoidably to constant changes or suspensions in the system 
of revenue management, so that the same system would seldom be actively pursued in 
any district fora few years together. After all, too, the substantial authority in a district 
must necessarily remain in the hands of the officer charged with responsible duties, and 
cannot in effect bo transferred to any other officer merely exercising supervision over him. 
The local officer may be aided and stimulated in the discharge of his duty, or he may he 
thwarted and crippled ; hut it is upon his exertion that the welfare of the district must 
depend, and his superior cannot serve the purpose of his substitute. It would therefore 
bo a radical mistake to improve the controlling part of our system at the expense of the 
operative, even if there were full reason to be convinced that the alterations were im- 
provements. 

“ If it be supposed that the enses of malversation which elude the discovery of a Board 
would bo detected by a commissioner, I believe that there has been no want of previous 
general information in any case of the kind which has occurred under the Madras pre- 
sidency ; but that tenderness for the individual, or false delicacy, or aversion to stand for- 
ward ns accuser, motives which are as likely to influence commissioners or other 1 public 
officers, and the influence of which may be, and I expect will be, overcome by the Board 
of Revenue as effectually as by a commissioner, have prevented the suspicions which it 
excited from being acted upon. 

“ I am quite sure that without the aid of the Board of Revenue, the Madras Government 
would be incapable of superintending the proceedings of the commissioners and collectors 
under them with due effect, unless it took upon itself a great portion of the duty now per- 
formed by the Board of Revenue, and for that purpose greatly increased its establishment, 
both European and native. It certainly is essential to the efficient discharge of the func- 
tions of Government not to add to the details with which the Governor in Council is 
already incumbered, and any reform calculated to be attended with that inconvenience 
must necessarily prove fallacious." 

1!). Mr. Hill has further remarked as follows : “ I am confirmed in the desire to follow 
this cautious course of proceeding, and to avoid unnecessary innovation, by the success 
which has attended the system of civil administration actually in force at Madras. Ithns 
been successful according to all the tests by which it can bo fairly tried. The statement 
below*, for 20 years, during which there lias been no accession of territory to that pre- 
sidency, shows that the revenue lias been collected with surprising regularity. In that long 
period there is only one year in which the collections exceed the average by 8 per cent. 


• Actual Collections of Revenue in the Districts under the Presidency of Fort St. ( 
for 20 Years, averaging Rupees 4,23,11,100. 


1808- 9 

1809- 10 

1810- 11 

1811-12 

1812- 13 

1813- 14 
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1816- 17 
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1819- 20 
1320-21 

1821-22 

1822- 23 

1823- 24 

1824- 25 

1825- 26 

1826- 27 
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4.09.80.000 

4.04.33.000 

4.20.21.000 

3.98.38.000 

4.01.98.000 

4.23.51.000 

4.26.83.000 

4.24.49.000 

4.18.06.000 

4.26.02.000 

4.20.62.000 

4.26.79.000 

4.28.71.000 

4.32.92.000 

4.47.25.000 

4.20.42.000 

4.57.12.000 

4.38.93.000 

4.34.63.000 
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They never have fallen so much as 6 per cent, below it. The average of the first ten years 

falls short of the general average by per cent., that of the last ten years exceeds it in the III. 

same small proportion. In England a bad harvest has been stated to make a difference of 

10 per cent in the revenues, but the period here taken includes two bad harvests, wliich ( 2 ^0 Letter from 
did not make much more than half that difference. The evidence of successful adminis- Committee, on In- 
tration which this statement affords, must be deemed conclusive when it is borne in mind ? v p U ™ 1 A Eenc y 
that the revenues of Madras are very high, and depend mainly upon annual settlement." Boards ^ Ct * V ° 

20. The second and third members of our Committee, without questioning the ability 13 December 1830. 
with which the business of the Revenue Board at Madras may have been conducted do 

not concur in the arguments or reasoning advanced by the senior member for retaining 
that Board at Madras. The reasons assigned in the former part of this report appear to 
them to apply as much to one Board as to another. They can scarcely recognise any clear 
proof of superior management in the circumstance that there has been no great variation 
m the amount of revenue when they advert to the sanguine and apparently well-founded 
expectations of increased resources which are expressed in the records of the Madras Go- 
vernment, and reflect upon the natural course of things in countries that had long suffered 
from the misrule of native governments. They perceive, in the selection of papers which 
have been printed by the Honourable the Court of Directors, abundant proof of the ex- 
istence of abuses that would, they hope, be very unlikely to occur under a plan of individual 
responsibility and personal supervision, such as they advocate. The same papers appear 
to show that the employment of collective Boards affords no assurance of consistency of 
principle or procedure ; nay, if the internal administration of Madras has in later years 
been, as they believe it has been, distinguished by vigour, energy, and success, the result 
must, they think, be mainly ascribed to the circumstance that the working of the system 
was thoroughly controlled and directed by one man, certainly no ordinary man, Sir Thomas 
Munro ; nor do they suppose, as contemplated by Mr. Hill, that inefficient men will be 
appointed single commissioners ; on the contrary, the positive necessity of rejecting an in- 
efficient functionary, where only one is employed, will insure, in their opinion, the appoint- 
ment of the most able officers to be found on the list of the service. The majority of the 
Committee therefore recommend the substitution of two revenue commissioners, on a 
salary of Rs. 48,000, (with an assistant to each on a salary of Rs. 18,000,; for the present 
Revenue Board at Madras, who in their respective divisions may separately exercise all 
the functions now vested in the Board. 

21. In the observations which we have introduced on the present subject we have not 
laid any particular stress on the economy of substituting the system of individual agency 
for that of Boards ; thiB, however, is one of the most important and beneficial results to 
be anticipated from the measure. The reduction of expense, as regards European cove- 
nanted officers, may be estimated, according to the comparative statement below*, at Rs. 

2,76,380 per annum, exclusive of some saving wliich may be anticipated in the native 
establishments, and we are quite satisfied that the alteration will promote efficiency and 
improvement as well as economy. 

22. Although our senior member does not concur in the view taken by the majority of 
the Committee, either on the general question as to the comparative advantages of collective 
and individual agency, or on the application of that question to the Board of Revenue at 
Madras, yet as his colleagues have so fully cited the grounds on which he rests his opinion, 
he does not feel himself entitled to occupy further time in discussing the subject. He 
thinks it incumbent on him, however, with respect to the Madras Board, expressly to dis- 
claim the admission that experience establishes, aa the majority of the Committee think it 


* PRESENT. 

Bengal : 

Board of Revenue : 

3 Members - - - 1,56,600 

4 Secretaries and Assistants 91,200 

2,47,800 

Board of Customs : 

2 Members - 1,04,400 

3 Secretaries and Assistants 54,000 

1,58,400 

Maeka8 : 

Board of Revenue : 

4 Members - - - 1,60,100 

4 Secretaries and Assistants 52,680 

2,12,780 

Grand Total - - - 6,18,980 


PROPOSED. 


2 Sadder Commissioners - 1,04,400 

2 Secretaries or Assistants - 36,000 

1,40,400 

1 Commissioner, and Salt and 
Opium Departments and 
MiseellaneousRovenue - 52,200 

1 Secretary or Assistant - 18,000 

70,200 


2 Commissioners of Rovcnuo 96,000 
2 Secretaries or Assistants - 36,000 

1,32,000 

Grand Total - - - 3,42,600 


(446.) 


Difference or Saving - - - 2,76,380 
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lines, either that the defects which they impute to collective agency are inherent in the 
system :m«l unsusceptible of practical remedy, or that its views and proceedings have 
fluctuated according to changes among its individual members, as would have happened 
with respect to the°vicws and proceedings of successive commissioners. In his view of the 
matter ul n, the main duty of the Board of Revenue at Madras, to which detailed settle- 
mi-nts. embracing the whole statistics of by far the greater part of the country, and involv- 
i„ , exercise of most extensive discretionary authority, are annually submitted, is 
virtually such as the majority of the Committee acknowledge to constitute an expected 
. . t i„| although the proposition is self-evident, that “ more business can be done by the 
saim’ number of persons acting separately than in conjunction,” yet it is hardly relevant 
to the .pfstion to be decided : for the paramount object of such an institution as the Board 
..f Revenue is, that the Government and collectors may be able to confide in its knowledge, 
experience, means of information, and weight of character, not that it may despatch busi- 
n"e>s in the most expeditious manner. Finally, in as far ns the proposed change would 
throw immediately upon the Government any part of the present functions of the Board 
of Revenue and also with regard to the abolition of the Marine Board at Madras, and the 
transfer of its duties to the Government, which the majority of the Committee recommend, 
the senior member is desirous of expressing in tbe strongest manner his deliberate convic- 
tion, that of all changes that which is most required for the efficiency and success of our 
system of administration is, that the Council Board should be relieved from a large portion 
.If the details lc, which its time and attention are at present overlaid; and that of all 
schemes of collective agency and divided responsibility the most open to objection is what 
must ensue if those details are added to ; viz., that of allowing the name and authority of 
Government to he implicitly delegated to the organs through whom its resolutions ought 
merely to be communicated. 

•23. Our senior member does not feel himself qualified to offer any remarks upon the 
application which the majority of the Committee have made of the general question of col- 
lective or individual agency to the Boards at this presidency, further than by observing, that 
if the duties of the Bengal Board of Revenue correspond with those at Madras, the proposed 
change seems to him liable to the same objections at the one presidency as at the other. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) David Hill. 

Holt Maclcenzie. 

John Bax. 


(30.1 Mintin' of 
William (Hunt, 

I.nHvi.lual 
Agency fur ( VI- 
lvctivu lioar.R ; 

6 January I sill. 


(30.) — MINUTE of IF. Blunt, Esq., Member of Council at Bengal ; 
dated 6th January 1831. 

In f awarding to the Right Honourable tbe Governor-general, for bis Lordsliip’s considera- 
tion, tlif Report of the Civil Finance Committee on the question as to the comparative 
advantages of individual agency, or that of collective Boards, and in- expressing our concur- 
rence generally in the opinion entertained by the majority of that Committee, I think it 
necessary to state that I am not prepared to give an unqualified assent to the expediency 
of extending at present that principle of revenue management and control throughout the 
provinces immediately dependent on this presidency. 

Whatever inefficiency may have been found to exist in collective Boards, that evil is not, 
I think, necessarily inherent in the system. There cannot be any doubt that individual 
responsibility may sometimes be necessary to call forth exertion, and that a divided or ill- 
detincd responsibility has a tendency to induce n relaxation in that respect. It is also, I 
think, unquestionable that more work can he performed by means of individual agency 
than by that of a collective body ; but an incapable or inefficient member of a Board will 
nut make, a more able or better commissioner, and the same caution with which it will be 
necessary to select persons to be entrusted singly with the powers of control vested in com- 
missioners would have insured an efficient Board. There seems indeed reason to believe that 


ton great a facility in the selection of persons to constitute tbe Boards, arising probably from 
u difficulty of passing over claims of seniority even in cases of doubtful qualification, has 
been a principal cause of that inefficiency which has given rise to the present question. 

The chief advantage to he derived from the establishment of a collective Board, as con- 
nected with the revenue administration of the country, appeal’s to me to consist in tbe 
means it affords of aiding Government by its deliberations and matured opinions inques- 
tinimnf difficulty and importance, especially such as nre likely to arise in the progress of the 
settlement of our extensive and valuable Western Provinces, and in which the interests of 
Government and the welfare of the people may be materially involved. Whatever infor- 
mation might he necessary to guard against error would he concentrated in a Board placed 
in immediate communication with the local authorities, and composed of the most able and 
experienced of the Revenue officers of Government. A greater degree of consistency of 
procedure a,K ' of principle must thereby be insured than could be expected if the local 
commissioners were placed in direct communication with Government, and whose conflict- 
ing views and opinions would frequently tend to embarrass rather than to aid its decisions. 

i'heestahliRlimentof acontrolling Revenue Board in the Western Provinces likewiseapi>cars 
tome tube theonlymeans by which Government can secure the requisite degree of exertion on 
tlm part of t he collectors, in expediting the revision of the settlements, to wliich the judicial and 
other duties of the commissioners, it appears to me, must preclude their giving much of t heir 

attention i 
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attention ; and I am of opinion that it is by means only of a controlling Board that full 
and satisfactory reports can be obtained of the progress of the settlements, and of the 
results of the labour and money expended in furtherance of this important work. 

It seems likewise desirable and necessary in those remote and unsettled provinces that 
more ready means of redress be afforded against any erroneous or unjust proceedings or 
orders of the local commissioners than would exist if an appeal could only be preferred at 
the presidency, or direct to Government. And it is also desirable to relieve the Government 
from the necessity of hearing and deciding on such appeals, for which occasion is more 
likely to arise in provinces under fluctuating assessments, and on which the rights and 
interests of various classes of the agricultural community are as yet imperfectly understood, 
than in our permanently settled provinces. 

I should not, therefore, be disposed to advocate the plan of substituting individual agency 
in those provinces for that of a collective body, until a settlement for an extended term of 
years shall have been completed in every district ; and till such period I conceive that the 
presence of a Board, composed of the most approved and efficient of the revenue officers of 
Government, is indispensably necessary to the welfare of the country and to the security 
of the public interest. 

But in the Lower Provinces, where it can scarcely happen that any question of importance, 
or any matter of difficulty can occur, which a revenue commissioner is not fully competent 
to decide, or to dispose of without reference to Government (except in cases in which 
a reference is presented), I concur entirely in opinion with the Finance Committee that a 
Board is not necessary, and that the revenue administration of those provinces may be 
conducted by means of individual agency, the Commissioners corresponding directly with 
the territorial secretary to Government, though under that arrangement it might be found 
necessary to give additional assistance to that officer. 

The arguments adduced by the senior member of the Finance Committee against the 
plan of substituting individual agency for that of a Revenue Board at Madras, appear to 
me to render the expediency of the measures at that presidency very questionable. 

(signed) W. Blunt. 


(31.) — MINUTE of Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Member of Council at Bengal; 
dated 9 January 1831. 

Having before repeatedly expressed sentiments in favour of superintendence by indi- 
viduals, as preferable to that exercised by collective Boards, according with those recently 
submitted by the Finance Committee in their Report of the 13 th December, I shall confine 
inyself on the present occasion to the declaration of my concurrence in the reasoning of the 
majority of the Committee on that subject. 

With respect to their specific propositions, without meaning to urge the immediate adop- 
tion of any of them, I concur in them generally, as calculated, in my opinion, to promote 
both efficiency and economy, with the exception of that regarding the Marine department, 
to which department the system of individual superintendence, might, I conceive, be as 
well applied as to any other, by placing it at a suitable period under a superintendent of 
Marine, substituted for the master attendant, instead of transferring it to the control of the 
Military Board, as proposed by the Committee. 

(signed) C. T. Metcalfe, 


(32.) — MINUTE of the Governor-general of Bengal; dated 24 January 1831. 

Having already, in my Minute on the re-modelling of the Military Board at this pre- 
sidency, given my opinion on the relative advantage of individual and collective agency, 
I need not here say much more upon the subject. 

Where the duties are principally executive, like those belonging to commissioners of 
revenue and circuit, much benefit is obviously to be derived from the dispatch, vigour, and 
unity of purpose which a single hand can best achieve. But, on the other hand, when 
council, deliberation, the careful revision of a great system, with its details, are required ; 
when, moreover, functions are to be delegated partaking partly of a judicial character, when 
investigating charges of default against a large body of revenue servants, and partly of 
a legislative character, when suggesting the Regulations by which the rights in the soil are 
to be determined, it strikes me that there cannot be a doubt of the superiority of a collective 
body. In all my experience of public business, both in and out of Parliament, I have never 
seen an occasion where discussion did not produce great improvement in the original 
measure. In this country, where the revenue system is of such vnst importance to the 
community at large, it seems to me that Government can never hope to arrive at a complete 
knowledge of its management, except by that free interchange and honest collision of opinion 
that can only grow out of a joint superintendence. The Board of Revenue is to the Supreme 
Government what the latter is to the Home Authorities. I beg to ask, if it were not for the 
(445.) i i ablo 
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able and honourable individuals who sit in council in independence of the Governors of the 
different presidencies, what security would there be, even for a true and fair record of the 
administration, much less that the public affairs were conducted with efficiency and honour 
and in the true spirit of the orders and intentions of so very distant an authority. ’ 

The Finance Committee have recommended that there shall be two commissioners of 
revenue, one for the Upper, and one for the Lower Provinces. _ It is not stated whether 
they are to act separately or together, but as the principle of individual agency is maintained 
by the majority, I conclude that they are to act separately. 

My opinion upon this subject is very much in conformity to that of Mr. Blunt. I quite 
agree with him that a Board of Revenue is indispensable for the regulation of the settlements 
in the Upper Provinces. I think with him that two members would be sufficient; and I 
am further of opinion that this Board should hereafter, under any circumstances, be stationed 
at Allahabad. 

If an arrangement shall hereafter be mode for dividing the administration of the Upper 
and Lower Provinces, then I agree with Mr. Blunt that the secretary in the Revenue depart- 
ment may conduct the whole correspondence with the commissioners in the Lower Provinces ; 
but if no such separation should take place, the details would too much overload the Govern- 
ment, and the appointment of a single commissioner would become necessary. 

To the recommendation of the Finance Committee for the substitution of a single com- 
missioner for the Board of Salt and Opium, and for the transfer of the duties now exercised 
by the same Board, under the designation of Marine Board, to the Military Board, and of all 
the executive duties of the Marine department to the master attendant, I see no objection. 

I agree with Mr. Blunt and the senior member of the Committee, Mr. Hill, in the expe- 
diency of maintaining the Revenue Board at Madras, but the reducing the number to two 
members would, in my opinion, promote economy, without in any degree impairing its 
efficiency. 

I do not recommend the immediate adoption of any of these measures as they regard esta- 
blishments which have long had the sanction of the Honourable Court ; and as the whole 
frame of the Indian Government is about to be brought under public review, it may be more 
convenient to leave the decision of these minor details to follow any general arrangement 
which the Legislature, in its wisdom, may think proper to adopt. 

(signed) W. C. Bentinck. 

Camp, Oude, \ 

24th Jnnuary 1831. J 


IV. 


(33.) — LETTER from the Governor-general in Council at Bengal to the Court of Directors, 
(Judicial Department) ; dated 3 July 1823. 

Honourable Sirs, 

We have the honour to transmit to your Honourable Court, as separate numbers in the 
packet, the accompanying Minutes by the Governor-general and Mr. Harrington, which 
have been recorded on our proceedings of the 19 th ultimo. 

2. The measures proposed by the Governor-general having been approved by the Board, 
will be immediately carried into effect. 

_ 3. They are directed to the object of separating the office of magistrate from that of the 
civil judge in some of the districts in the Lower Provinces, in which that measure appeared 
chiefly desirable, either from the heavy arrear of civil business or from other consider- 
ations. 


4. The grounds of the several measures adopted for that purpose are so fully explained 
in the Governor-general’s Minute, as to render it unnecessary to recapitulate the details of 
the arrangement in this place ; but we trust that the motives by which we have been 
influenced on this occasion will be approved by your Honourable Court. 


5. Wc think it necessary, however, earnestly to solicit the attention of your Honourable 
Court to the present state of the civil service, as described in the Minutes of the Governor- 
general and Mr. Harrington ; and to request that your Honourable Court will take into 
your early consideration the expediency of making such addition to the number of your civil 
servants on tire Bengal establishment as may tend to remove or diminish the difficulty and 
embarrassment which we now experience in providing for the efficient administration of the 
civil affairs of this presidency. 

We have the honour to be, Honourable Sirs, 


Fort William,) 
3 July 1823. J 


Tour most faithful humble Servants, 

(signed) J. Adam, 


John Fendall, 

J. H. Harrington. 
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( 34 .)— MINUTE of John Adam, Esq., Governor-general of India; dated 12 June 1S23. 

In the consideration of the measures best calculated to facilitate the administration of 
civil and criminal justice in the territories subordinate to this presidency, the importance of 
augmenting the number of European functionaries employed in the Judicial department 
has been always felt and acknowledged. The necessity of a rigid adherence to economy, 
however, has hitherto prevented the Government from having recourse to that most obvious 
means of improving the efficiency of the Judicial administration to the extent which was 
desirable. 


2. Since the year 1810 the number of judges in the higher courts has been increased; 
four zilloh courts have been newly formed or re-established, a superintendaut of police has 
been appointed in the Western Provinces, the new office of superintendaut and remem- 
brancer of law suits has been established, and several joint magistrates have been created. 

3. Other joint magistrates have during the some period been dispensed with, and the 
offices of assistant judge and of registrar to the provincial courts have been abolished. 

4. The total number of judicial situations is not materially greater now than in 1810, 
while, jn point of fact, the European functionaries actually employed in the administration 
of justice in the districts under this presidency is less than it was at the period adverted to. 
The annexed Statement, No. 1, furnished from the civil auditor’s office, shows the number 
of European officers who stood appointed to situations in the Judicial department in the 
years 1810, 1816, 1822, and 1823 respectively; and it will be observed, that at the present 
time the number of officers so appointed is less by 10 than the number appointed in the 
year 1810. 

_ 5. In the orders recently passed on the Report on the Sadder Dcwauny Adawlut, rela- 
tive to the state of civil business in the several courts of justice, wo have had occasion to 
notice the very serious inconvenience experienced from the impossibility of providing regis- 
trars in many districts where the pressure of business rendered the services of officers°of that 
class highly important. 

6. Although, the powers of the moonsiffs in the cognizance of civil suits have been re- 
cently extended, and provision has been made for the exercise of more responsible functions 
by the Sudder ameens, still there are numerous duties in the J udicial department, the 
execution of which cannot with propriety be transferred to the native officers, and which 
therefore, if there is no registrar or assistant, must devolve exclusively on the judge and 
magistrate. 

7. The details with which the latter officer is in such cases burthened preclude him from 
performing any portion of his business with due care and deliberation. He cannot attend 
properly to one department without neglecting another ; and he is unable to superintend 
the conduct of the subordinate officers with that vigilance which is essential to the preven- 
tion of abuse. 

8. Under these circumstances, and with reference to the present flourishing state of our 
finances, I should be disposed to augment very considerably the number of European func- 
tionaries employed in the Judicial department, if the state of the service and the urgent 
demands of other branches of the administration would admit of it. 

9. We have now before us an application from the Board of Revenue in the Western 
Provinces, urging that 1 1 additional officers be supplied for the service of the Revenue 
department in those provinces, as a measure essentially necessary for the due formation of 
the settlements in the division under their superintendence ; and though we arc sensible of 
the advantage which would result from the adoption of the Board’s suggestion, we have not 
the means of complying with it to the extent desired, except by withdrawing some of the 
officers now employed in the J udicial department, and whose services can ill be spared from 
the duties on which they are engaged. 

10. The same difficulty has been experienced in furnishing to Mr. Molony, the agent at 
Saugor and the territories on the Nerbudda, the aid of covenanted civil officers ; and we 
have in consequence found it necessary to supply the recent vacancies which have occurred 
by the appointment of military instead of civil officers to be assistants to the commissioner. 

11. It appears from the accompanying Statement, No. 2, that the number of civil ser- 
vants attached to this presidency, after deducting those absent at sea on account of their 
health, is actually less now than it was in the year 1811. Our territorial acquisitions and 
extended political relations, consequent upon the war with the Pindarries, and with Ncpanl, 
have, in the interim, involved the establishment of new offices, and have proportionately 
augmented the demand for the services of civil functionaries. 

12. The arrangements which have been so beneficially carried into effect during the same 
period for securing a more efficient control over every department of the Revenue adminis- 
tration have likewise been attended with a similar result, and the serious difficulties to which 
we are now so constantly exposed in providing officers to fill important situations, both in 
the Revenue and Judicial departments, seem to me to impose upon the Government the duty 
of earnestly soliciting the attention of the Honourable the Court of Directors to the actual 
state of the service, and of pointing out the necessity which exists for a very considerable 
augmentation of the number of civil servants on this establishment. 

13. The more immediate object, however, of the present communication is to bring under 
the consideration of the Board the importance of adopting such partial arrangements as our 
inadequate establisnraent will admit for facilitating the administration of civil and criminal 
justice in some of the districts of the Lower Provinces, in which, whether from the heavy 
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arrear of civil suits, or the defective state of the police, or the pressure of criminal and mis- 
cellancous business, or from the joint operation of those causes, some further assistance seems 
indispensably necessary. . 

14. From the annexed Statements, and from the remarks wlr.cli I have already offered in 
record to the state of the civil service generally, it is obvious tnat the wants of the Judicial 
department cannot be supplied by withdrawing from the other departments individuals now 
employed in them. I am of opinion, however, that, a partial relief might be obtained by 
transferring the duties of some situations hitherto held by covenanted civil officers to indi- 
viduals not in the service, and that the officers above alluded to might be employed in the 
administration of justice in the districts where such aids is most essentially requisite. 

15. The offices to which I allude are the following : 

1st. Deputy-registrar of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut and Niznmut Adawlut, and 
translator of the Regulations. 

2d. Assistant to the superintendant of police, Lower Provinces. 

3d. Ditto to the secretary in the Judicial department. 

4th. Ditto to the secretary in the Territorial department. 

16. The duty of translating the Regulations might be transferred without, inconvenience 
to the professors of the Persian and Bengalee languages in the College of Fort William, or 
to other individuals skilled in those languages, with a suitable remuneration for their labour. 
I am disposed to think that this is a plan which it would be expedient to ndopt on its own 
merits, independently of the other considerations which have led me to propose it. It may 
he presumed that generally the professors of the college must be better qualified to perform 
tlie work with accuracy, and without reliance on native assistance, than the comparatively 
young scholars who must, in the ordinary course of the service, fill the post of deputy- 
registrar. The former are less liable to frequent change than the latter, by which means 
a greater degree of uniformity in the language and style of the translations will be secured; 
an object which I conceive to be of considerable importance, and the want of which has, 
I believe, been regarded as a defect in the translated code. 

1 7. In lieu of the civil servants now attached as assistants to the superintendant of police 
in the Lower Provinces, and to the secretaries in the Territorial and J ndicial departments, 
I would propose that the latter officers he respectively authorized to employ as their private 
assistant any person not in the service of the Honourable Company, whom, from his talents, 
education, and character, they may consider properly qualified to assist them. 

18. With respect to the secretaries’ offices, the duties assigned to persons holding the 
appointment of assistant are not such, generally speaking, as to prepare the individual for 
the higher or more active functions of the service ; and there is no advantage derived to 
Government from the labours of covenanted servants in the offices in question to compensate 
for the loss of their services in the MofussiL This is not the case to the same extent with 
regard to the office of assistant to the superintendant of police; but on a comparison of 
the utility of his services in that situation with that of the office to which I propose that he 
should be transferred, there can be no room to question the expediency of the measure. 

19. I am aware that the orders of the Honourable the Court of Directors arc opposed to 
the further employment of uncovenanted servants, but those orders were issued under a 
view of circumstances very different from that exhibited in the Statement now laid before 
the Board, and the imperious necessity of the case must justify our deviation from the 
letter of the orders, at least to the extent proposed, while the present state of things continues 
to exist. 

20. The situation of the uncovenanted assistants will be a confidential one, and the 
superintendant and secretaries must be held responsible for the due performance of any 
duties which may he entrusted by them to such assistants. To enable them to eiignge 
really useful and qualified assistants, I am of opinion that an allowance of 500 rupees per 
mensem should be granted to the latter. 

21. The Board are aware that the assistants to the superintendant of police, and to the 
secretaries in the Judicial and Territorial department, are also magistrates of the town of 
Calcutta; and it will he necessary, if the proposed arrangement is carried into effect, to 
supply their places at the police office by the appointment of at least one additional magis- 
trate, not being a covenanted servant. 

22. The abolition of the offices above specified, would place at our disposal the following 
gentlemen : Mr. D. C. Smyth, Mr. Morris, Mr. Macfarlan, Mr. Shaw ; and I propose that 
those gentlemen be employed as magistrates of the under-mentioned districts : 

Hooghly, Mr. Smyth; Jessore, Mr. Morris; Nuddea, Mr. Macfarlan ; Purnea, Mr. Shaw. 

23. The very heavy arrears of civil business depending before the judges and registrars of 
those districts, according to the latest statements received by Government, nrq shown 
below*. In all of them the criminal duties are laborious, and the management of the police 

demands 


* Depending before the Judge and Registrar on tho 1st February 1823 : 



Regular. 

Summary. 

Total. 

Hooghly - - 1 

1,469 

729 

2,198 

Jessore 

1,140 

2,895 

4,035 

Nuddea 

931 

3,416 

4,347 

Purnea 

1,120 

547 

1,667 
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demands vigilant and active superintendence ; by relieving the judges from all duties con- 
nected with the office of magistrate, those officers will give their undivided attention to the 
civil court, and will be enabled to reduce the depending arrear of business, and to super- 
intend with efficiency the lower courts. 1 

24. The magistrate will m like maimer have it in his power to devote his whole time to 
the management of the police, and to the duties of the Foujdarry department. He will not 
be precluded from occasionally proceeding in person to those parts of the district which may 
appear to require his particular attention, either from the local prevalence of heinous crimes, 
the misconduct of the police officers, or from other causes. I would propose that the 
monthly salary of the separate magistrates bo fixed at 1,600 rupees per mensem, including 
charges for travelling, or.for other extra expenses incurred by them on occasious of visiting 
the interior of their districts. 

25. There are several other districts, both in the Lower and Western Provinces, into 
which I am desirous of seeing the same system introduced ; hut in the present state of the 
service I can suggest its further extension to one district only, Tirhoot*. The circumstances 
which have compelled Mr. Moore to relinquish the office of acting judge and magistrate of 
Sylhct, and to apply to be removed to some district beyond the limits of Bengal, are stated 
in his letter of the 3d April last; and while they justly entitle him to the indulgent con- 
sideration of Government, they placed at our disposal an officer peculiarly qualified by liis 
experience and abilities for the office of magistrate of Tirhoot, to which situation I propose 
that he should be appointed. 

26. In considering the means of facilitating the administration of justice, I have not 
failed to advert to the question, how far it might be practicable to relieve the judges of any 
of those districts in which the judicial business is particularly heavy, by transferring the 
functions of magistrate to the collectors. 

27. Whether the general introduction of that system, even if it were practicable, would 
be desirable, is a question which 1 do not propose to discuss on the present occasion ; but 
1 see no reason why the experiment should not be tried in any particular district in which 
the collector may not only be well qualified for the task, but may have sufficient leisure to 
execute it, without interfering with his duties in the Revenue department, and where, 
at the same time, the business devolving upon the judge and magistrate is particularly 
laborious. 

28. The duties of the collectors in the Western Provinces, in Benares and in Behar, 
appear to me much too laborious to admit of those officers being employed ns magistrates 
also. The same obstacle occurs in many of the Bengal districts : in others the qualifications 
or state of health of the collectors do not encourage the attempt. After a careful consider- 
ation, I am prepared at present to suggest the following arrangements only : 

1st That the duties of magistrate in the district of Rungpore be placed in the hands of 
Mr. Nisbet, the collector. 

2d. That Mr. N. Smith, the collector of Ramglmr, he vested with the powers, and be 
directed to exercise all the functions of magistrate in that district. 

3d. That the functions of collector and magistrate in the Jungle Melinls be vested in the 
hands of one officer. 

29. The arrears of civil business depending before the judge and registrar of Rungpore 
are noted below.f The state of the police has for some time past been far from efficient. 
Mr. Nisbet is understood to be well qualified to discharge the functions of magistrate with 
effect, and his duties as collector are not heavy. 

30. The duties of judge, magistrate, and collector of Ramghur, have for a considerable 
period devolved almost exclusively upon one officer. 

31. The arrears of civil business, though less heavy than in some other districts, arc still 
very considerable.^ The police requires vigilant superintendence, involving frequent 
personal visits and local inquiries on the part of the magistrate. 

32. Mr. N. Smith, the collector of this district, is already joint magistrate in the extensive 
tract of country called Chota Nagpore, and I am of opinion that essential benefit may be 
expected from placing in his hands the general charge of the police and the execution of the 
functions of magistrate. 

33. The registrar of the Jungle Mehals has hitherto conducted the revenue business of 
the district as assistant to the collector of Burdwan. I think it would be desirable to place 

the 
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John Adam, Esq. 
12 June 1823. 


* Depending before the Judge and Registrar of Tirhoot on the 1st of Febrnary 1823 
Regular Suits. Summary. Total. 

2,748 - - 420 - - 3,168 

| Regular suits ... 920 

Summary ditto - - 1,725 

Total - - 2,645 

\ Regular suits ... 525 

Summary ditto - 878 

Total - - 1,403 
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the revenue administration of the Jungle Mehals on the same footing as at Ramghur, and 
to invest the collector with the powers of magistrate. 

34 The arrears of civil business have rapidly accumulated of late years * chiefly i n con- 
sequence of the revenue and judicial duties having frequently and for considerable periods 
devolved upon one individual. . 

35. The reasons which render it desirable that the magistrate of Ramghur should 
frequently visit in person the interior of his district, operate with equal force in the Jungle 

Many of the estates are very large, and situated at a considerable distance from the 
Sudder station. These zemindars are generally vested with police powers in their respective 
estates. The feuds between neighbouring proprietors, and between the latter and their 
subordinate jageerdars, frequently involve desperate affrays and inroads, which can be best 
prevented and°settled by local inquiries; and the vesting in one individual the united 
powers of collector and magistrate would greatly facilitate such adjustments. The gentleman 
at present officiating as registrar and assistant collector at Bancoora is too young to bo 
■entrusted with the proposed powers of collector and magistrate, and the arrangement, if 
approved of by the Board, may for the present be suspended. 

37. The expense attending the several arrangements above suggested, would be confined 
to the salaries of the European officers, as it would not, I apprehend, be necessary to 
augment (or at all events in a very trifling degree) the present establishments of native 
officers. The following rough Statement will show the probable additional expense to he 
incurred : 


Separate magistrates at Kishenagur, Jessorc, Hooghly, Tirhoot, Purneah, 
at Rs. 1,600 - 

Extra allowance to the collector of Rungpore - 

Salary to be granted to the collectors and magistrates of Ramghur and the 
Jungle Mehals, at Rs. 1,600 - 


Deduct . 

Salary of deputy registrar of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut and Nizamut 
Adawlut, and translator of Regulations - - - 

Salary of the assistant to the superintendant of police and the secretaries in 
the Territorial and Judicial departments, including their extra allowance 
as magistrates of Calcutta, at Rs. 1,000 - 

Present allowance of collector and joint magistrate of Ramghur 
Present registrar and assistant collector of Jungle Mehals - 


Deduct from 
' The sum of 

Net Expense 

To this must be added : 

Salary of three uncovenanted assistants to the secretaries in the Judicial and 
Territorial departments and the superintendant of police, at Rs. 500 
Allowance to the Persian and Bengalee translators, for translating the 
Regulations, say-- - - - - - 

Salary of an additional magistrate in Calcutta - 

Total additional Expense - - Rs. 


8,000 

500 

3,200 

11,700 


1,300 


3,000 

1,500 

900 


6,700 

Tl7ocT 

6,700 

5,000 


1,500 


800 

900 


38. No deduction is made on account of the salary of one of the registrars at Tirhoot, 
whose services may now be conveniently employed in another district 

39. If the present measures should operate so as to reduce very materially the arrears 
depending before the judges of the several districts above specified, and to improve the 
efficiency of the police, the functions of judge and magistrate may again be united in the 
same hands, and an arrangement similar to that now proposed, be introduced into other 
districts which may chiefly require such relief. 

40. I am not aware that any new legislative enactments will be necessary on this 
occasion. 

Judicial Department, 3 July 1823. t (signed) J. Adam. 


* Regular suits ... ],203 
Summary ditto - - 1;065 

2,268 
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(No. 1.) 

STATEMENT showing the Number of European covenanted Servant* in n,„ n„ . 

employed in the Sadder Dewanny Adewlu^Provincff S2t?«“2 each DiSS, f hK N \f , f 
and Western Provinces, on the 1st of May of the years 1810, 1816, 1822, 1823. fit Adam Eso 


'Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut. 

Provincial Court - 
Burdwan 
Jungle Mehals 
Midnapore - 
Cuttack - 

Jessore 
Nuddea 
Hooghly 
24 Pergunnahs 
.Suburbs of Calcutta 

Provincial Court - 
Myraensing - 
Sylhet 
Tipperah 

Chittagong - 
Backergunge - - 
Dacca Jellalpore - 
Dacca City - 
’Provincial Court - 
Bhangulpore 
Purneah 
Dinagepore 
Rungpore - 
Rajcshahye - 
Beerbhoom - 
.Moorshedabad 
•Provincial Court - 
Shahabad - - 

Sarun 
Tirhoot 
Behar 
Ramghur 
Patna City - 
Provincial Court - 
Mirzapore - 
Allahabad 
Bundlecund, S.D. - 
Bundlecund, N.D.- 
Juanpore 
Ghazeepore - 

Goruckpore - 
Benares City 
Provincial Court - 


Cawnpore - 
Furruckabad 

Etawah 

Agrah 

Allyghur 

Scharunpore - 

Meerut 

Moradabad 


Bareilly 

Total - 

Deduct, absent at sea on 
account of their health 


138 132 


131 


Remarks on the Column for 1823. 


- - Two judges, partly employed on thospecial 
commission ; two assistants on deputation. 

- - One judge, absent at the Cape of Good 
Hope, for his health. 

- - Registrar, employed also in the Revenue 
department. 

- - Two registrars, employed also in the 
Revenue department. 

- - The registrar absent on deputation. 

- - Assistant absent ou deputation. 

- - Judge absent on deputation. 

• - Registrar absent on deputation. 

- - Registrar absent on deputation. 

- - No registrar or assistant. 

* - Registrar absent on deputation. The as- 
sistant to the salt agent employed os joint 
magistrate at Noocolly. 

- - Judge absent at Cape of Good Hope. 

- - Judge absent at Cape of Good Hope. 

- - Judge absent on leave. 

- - One of the Judges absent at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

- - Registrar absent on deputation. 

- - Registrar absent on deputation. 

- - Judge absent on deputation. 

- - Registcrsbip vacant. 

- - The assistant employed both in the Judi- 
cial and Revenue Departments. 

- - Tiie assistant absent on deputation. 

- - Judge at the Cape of Good Hope. 

- - Registrar.'employedalsoonrevenueduties. 


- - Registrar absent at the Mauritius. 

- - Registrar absent on deputation. 

- - Judge absent on deputation. 

- - Registrar recently employed in theRevc- 
nue department, and has not yet rejoined 
his station. 

- - Registrar absent on deputation. 

- - One judge officiating as agent to the 
Governor-general and senior member of 
the Revenue Board at Delhi. 

- - ltegistrar absent on deputation. 

- - Registrar employed in the revenue de- 
partment. 

- - Judge absent on deputation. 

- -Registrar employed alsoonrevonueduties. 

- - Registrar employed also on revenue duties. 

- - The magistrate and assistant employed 
temporarily on revenue duties also. 

- - Registrar absent on deputation. 


(M5.) 


Judicial Department, 3 July 1823. 
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(05.) Minute of 
.1. II. Ilarringh 
Em|. ; 18 June 
1823. 


(No. 2.) 


STATEMENT showing the total Number of Civir. Sekvants on the Bengal Establishment, in 
i.-ich year ‘from 1st May 1811 to the 1st May 1823: the Number of Servants absent at Sea for 
their Healths the Number of Writers who arrived in each year ; and the Number of Deaths and 
Resignations in the Civil Service in each year. 


YEARS. 

Number of 
Civil Servants on tlic 
Bengal Establishment. 

Deduct the Number 
of Civil Servants absent 
at Sea for Health. 

Number of Writers’ 
who arrived in Beugal 
during the 
last 12 Months. 

Number of Deaths 
and Resignations during 
the preceding 12 Months. 



Absent. 

Present. 


Deaths. 

Resignations. 

1st May 1811 

374 

9 

365 

31 

9 

11 

1812 

368 

6 

362 

20 

8 

18 

1813 

382 

8 

374 

22 

8 

10 

1814 

381 

10 

371 

27 

8 

15 

1815 

300 

9 

381 

29 

6 

13 

1816 

387 

13 

374 

17 

1 

12 

1817 

395 

15 

380 

25 

4 

19 

1818 

400 

10 

390 

24 

14 

6 

1819 

894 

9 

385 

15 

8 

12 

1820 

387 

17 

370 

17 

14 

14 

1821 

384 

22 

362 

19 

12 

17 

1822 

375 

21 

354 

18 

13 

15 

1823 

370 

IS 

355 

17 

10 

18 

Total - 

4.987 

164 

4,823 

282 

116 

180 

Yearly Average 

383 

12 

371 

21 

9 

13 


Judicial Department, 
3d July 1823. 


(35.) — MINUTE of J. H. Harrington, Esq., dated 18tli June 1823. 

The defective state of our civil service with respect to the inadequate number of 
covenanted servants of the Company, for the execution of the public duties appertaining 
to the internal administration of the country, especially in the Revenue and Judicial 
departments, is indeed a most serious evil ; and I fully concur in the Governor-general’s 
suggestion, that we should earnestly solicit the attention of the Honourable Court of 
Directors to the actual state of the service in this respect, as urgently requiring a very 
considerable augmentation of the number of civil servants on this establishment, as soon ns 
circumstances may admit, of it. 

In n memorandum from the chief Secretary, dated the 1st January 1821, and recorded ia 
the Judicial department (with drafts of Regulations 2 , 3, and 4, 1821) on the 19th of that 
month, it was stated that “ the administration of civil and criminal justice, and the manage- 
ment of the police within the provinces into which our code of Regulations has been actually 
introduced, would require, under the full operation of the system now in force, the employ- 
ment of 191 covenanted civil servants, according to the following statement: 

" Rudder Dcwanny and Niaunut Adawlut judges - - - - 4 

A registrar, deputy registrar and translator of the Regulations, a reporter 
of civil and criminal cases, and three other assistants 6 

Total - 10 

“Six 
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“ Six Courts of Appeal and Circuit, each consisting of four judges and a 


registrar ------ ... 30 

46 Zulah and City Courts, including each one judge and magistrate, a regis- 
trar, and an assistant - - - - _ -138 

Eight joint magistrates - - - - , g 

Two superintendents of police and two assistants - ... 4 

Superintendant and remembrancer of legal affairs - - - 1 



Esq. 


1823. 


191” 

Since the date of the above statement a fifth judge has been added to the courts of 
Sudder Dewanny and Nizanmt Aduwlut, and the number of joint magistrates is increased 
to 12* ; but, on the other hand, the registrars to the six provincial courts have been dis- 
continued. The total number therefore may still be assumed, as before, at about 191 ; and, 
including some additional magistrates whom it would be desirable to appoint, if we had the 
means of doing so, ns well to relieve the zillah civil courts ns for the improvement of the 
police and more ready administration of criminal justice, the complement of European 
judicial officers required for this presidency may be fairly computed, on the result of actual 
experience, to be not less than 200. 

But of this number it appeal's, from the Statement No. 1, accompanying the Governor- 
general’s Minute, that 137 only are at present employed in the Judicial department, and of 
these, six are absent at sea for tho recovery of health. 

The Governor-general has further noticed the want of civil servants to supply an aug- 
mentation to the establishment of revenue officers, which is urgently called for in the 
Western Provinces ; as well as the necessity which now exists for our employing military 
instead of civil servants in the Political department. 

It therefore appears advisable that a separate letter should be immediately addressed to 
the Honourable Court on this subject; and that, with reference to the facts adverted to, 
as well ns to the average number of annual deaths and resignations in the civil sendee, as 
specified in the Statement No. 2,f accompanying the Governor-general’s Minute, the Court 
of Directors should be requested to adopt, as soon ns practicable, the necessary measures 
for supplying the actual deficiency in the civil service of this establishment, which should 
consist of at least 450 civil servants, as well as for keeping up a full complement, to that 
extent in future. 

In computing the aggregate number of civil servants required for the various duties 
of the public service under this presidency at 450, 1 have referred to the actual number, 
as stated in the accompaniment to the Governor-general’s Minute, No. 2, viz. 370, and 
to the deficiency above mentioned, in the Judicial department idone, viz. 63,} making 
together 433, which leaves 17 only to supply deficiency in the Revenue and Political 
departments. 

The several arrangements proposed by the Governor-general for the immediate relief of 
some of the civil courts, and for facilitating the administration of criminal justice, and 
improving the police in particular districts, appear to me judicious and expedient under 
actual circumstances, and have therefore my entire concurrence. 

The most important of those arrangements, viz. that of appointing distinct magistrates in 
five zillahs where tho combined duties of judge and magistrate have been found more than 
could be performed by the same officer, and where consequently the business of the civil 
court has fallen much in arrenr, corresponds with the sentiments I have already expressed 
as applicable to such cases of emergency, in paragraphs 168 and 169 of the Report of the 
Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut, dated 9th March 1818, on the amendments of our 
existing judicial system and police, discussed in a general letter from the Honourable 
Court of Directors, under date tho 9th November 1814. 

Paragraphs 164 to 167 of tho same Report contain also my declared sentiments, with 
those of the other judges of the courts of Sudder Dewauny and Nizamut Adawlut, on the 
general question of transferring the charge of the police, and execution of the duties of 
magistrate, to the collectors under this presidency. 

But whilst the Governor-general’s remarks on the present impracticability of uniting the 
offices of collector and magistrate in the Western Provinces, in Benares and Bohar, and in 
many of the Bengal districts, confirm the opinion given by the courts above mentioned, on 
the expediency of any general arrangement of this nature, in the present state of the country, 
I fully agree with him, that there is “ no reason why the experiment should not be tried in 
any particular district in whioli the collector may not only be well qualified for tire task, 
but may have sufficient leisure to execute it, without interfering with his duties in the 

Revenue 


* Azcomghur, Balasore, Bagundce, Buggoorah, Boolundshehur, Doyradoon, Futtohpoore, 
Khoordhnh, Maldah, Mouglieer, Nuggeenah, Shalijcbanpore. 

t Deaths nine, resignations 13 j or, if the nverago be taken from the last six years, the number 
of deaths must be stated at 12, making, with 13 resignations, 25 vacancies to be supplied annually. 

J Complement, as stated .... 200 
Now employed in Judicial department - - 137 

63 
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Revenue department, aud whore, at the same time, the business devolving upon the judge 
and magistrate is particularly laborious.” I therefore entirely concur m the proposed 
adoption of this experimental measure in the districts of Rungpore, Ramghur and the 

JU I wiU^nlvild that the proposed appointment of an additional magistrate for the town 
of Calcutta/ instead of the three assistants in the civil service, who are to be employed 
elsewhere, appears to- he indispensably necessary ; and that I doubt, not the Honourable 
Court of Directors will admit the sufficiency of the reasons assigned for a temporary 
unavoidable deviation from their general instructions relative to the employment of uncove- 
nanted servants in the three subordinate offices which are specified in the Governor- 
general’s Minute. 

June 18, 1823. 


(signed) J. H. Harrington 


(36. ) Memorandum (36.)— MEMORANDUM by Mi-. Chief Secretary Bayley, dated 1 January 1821. 

liy Chief Secretary Jfj submitting the accompanying drafts of Regulations for the consideration of the Board, 
Bayley; 1 January the Chief Secretary has the honour to offer the following remarks as to the object and 
1821. tendency of the more important provisions' contained in them. 

The administration of civil and criminal justice, and the management of the police, within 
the provinces into which our code of Regulations has been actually introduced, would 
require, under the full operation of the system now in force, the employment of 191 cove- 
nanted civil servants, according to the following statement : 

Sudder Dewanny Adawlut and Nizamut Adawlut judges - - - 4 

A registrar, deputy registrar and translator of the Regulations, a reporter 
of civil and criminal cases, and three other assistants - - - 6 

Total - 10 

Six Courts of Appeal and Circuit, each consisting of four judges and a 
registrar - -- -- -- -- - .-30 

46 Zillah and City Courts, including each one judge and magistrate, a regis- 
trar and assistant - - - - - “ -138 

Eight joint magistrates - -- -- -- - - 8 

Two superintendents of police and two assistants - - - - 4 

Superintendent and remembrancer of legal affairs - - - - 1 


But the actual number of covenanted civil servants attached to the J udicial 
department, at the present date, amounts only to 156 ; and of those 156, 

14, chiefly of the higher ranks, are absent on sea, on account of ill health, 
leaving applicable to the public service ------ 142 


Which is 49 less than the number the system supposes to be employed. 

In fact, however, a still further deduction must be allowed : eight gentlemen are absent 
from their stations for short periods, on account of their health or their private affairs ; 
14 arc employed on commissions or other special duties, either partially or wholly uncon- 
nected with the ordinary judicial administration. The number actually employed indeed at 
one time in the Judicial department will be found seldom to exceed 130 individuals ; on the 
present date it amounts only to 126, being one-third less than the number which the system 
supposes to he employed. 

The Government, then, may be stated to have about 130 European functionaries 
ordinarily engaged in the administration of civil and criminal justice, and in the manage- 
ment of the police, in a tract of country which can scarcely be computed to contain less 
than 45 or 50 millions of inhabitants. 

On the present date, not one of the provincial courts have the services of a registrar! 
18 zillahs or city courts have no registrars; and 41 have no assistants. 

This want of junior officers in the lower departments of the judicial administration 
necessarily imposes on the higher officers the discharge of much business of a petty nature, 
which prevents the application of theflr time to duties of great importance ; arrears accumu- 
late, and the operation of the system is impeded. The reports of the last year show an 
increase in the arrears of depending suits in the files both of the judge and registrars) 
and a diminution in the number decided when compared with the two or three preceding 
years. . 

The deficiency is however still more deeply felt in the administration of criminal justico 
and in the police. Under the existing rules, neither the most trifling breach of the peace, 
nor tire most petty theft or fraiid, can he inquired into by any other functionaries than t 0 
covenanted civil servants in the Judicial department. 

It is become uecessary, therefore, either to allow a very considerable increase of cove- 
nanted civil servants. in the administration, of police and civil and criminal justice, or ti» 
their place be supplied by native agency. , , 

. To the first of these alterations the objections appear at present insuperable; and ® 
difficulty of regularly supplying the judicial branch of the service with such a .number.^ 
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civil servants as would he required for the effectual discharge of all the duties imposed by 

the existing laws on the European judicial functionaries, is generally acknowledged. * » . 

Opinion seems to be equally general in favour of the extension of native agency. Even ,„ r . ~ — 
with the contracted powers at present vested in the native judicial officers, most essential ^ fa -)^ em o>-anduni 
assistance is acknowledged to have been derived from them, and abuses have been seldom iLqc^ l Tanuarv 
experienced where the zilluk and city judges have been enabled to exercise over them a vigi- 1821/ ’ 7 

]ont and unremitting superintendence. By extending their powers, and thereby relievin'- - 
the European functionaries to whom they arc immediately subordinate from much of the 
details with which they are now burthened, the latter will have more leisure to exert such 
a superintendence, and thus will the native officers be placed in the state best adapted to 
their character and circumstances ; namely, in the discharge of important and laborious 
duties, subject to vigilant examination and control. The propriety of augmenting the 
efficiency of the native judicial officers is supported by numerous authorities both here and 
at home. The measure has been tried at Madras witli acknowledged benefit, and the 
Governor-general, Mr. Dowdeswell, and Mr. Stuart, in their several Minutes, dated the 
2d October 1815, the 22d September 1819, and the 21st August 1820, have recorded 
sentiments favourable to its extension in the provinces under this presidency ; it has been 
attempted with success in the Delhi territories, as both Mr. Metcalfe and Mr. Fortescuc 
have fully attested in their respective reports ; it has been recommended hy the Court of 
Sudder Dewanuy Adawlut, in their detailed report on the points stated in the letter from 
the Honourable Court of Directors, dated the 9th November 1814, and the views and 
reasoning contained in that letter itself are entirely consistent with sucli a measure. 

Of the chief defects at present incident to tlic judicial admiuistration of the country, the 
great part may he remedied by the employment of the natives to a sufficient degree in the 
management of the details, and the conduct of the less important, civil and criminal business. 

Considering the extent and immense population of the country, it is obvious that 191 Euro- 
peon functionaries, even were it possible, which it is not, that such a number should be 
constantly on duty in the judicial branch of the service, can do little more with effect than 
exercise a general superintendence ; yet minute details, and the most laborious and even 
inferior duties are imposed upon them ; hence that, want of active control over the conduct 
of the native officers, without which the latter cannot safely be trusted in matters of im- 
portance, and hence that accumulation of arrears, and those embarrassments of other 
descriptions, which have counteracted the unceasing endeavours of the most able men to 
infuse into the executive branch of the judicial administration an adequate degree of 
general and permanent efficiency. 

It seems, therefore, necessary to employ the agency of respectable and well-qualified 
natives to a greater extent, both in the administration of civil and criminal justice, and to 
make such alterations in the existing Regulations as are conformable to tlmt measure. 

For this purpose it is proposed to provide for the increase of the number both of the 
sudder ameens and moonsiffs ; to authorize the moonsiffs to decide the civil suits for money 
or personal property to the amount of 150 rupees ; to empower specially such of the law 
officers and sudder ameens as may be duly qualified, to try suits to the amount of 500 rupees, 
also to authorize the registrars and sudder ameens to execute their own decrees ; to em- 
power the judge to refer to either of those officers the execution of the decrees of the 
moonsiffs ; and to authorize the law officers of the zillali and city courts, and the sudder 
ameens vested with the special powers above mentioned, to try and determine criminal cases 
of a petty nature. 

This arrangement may enable judges and magistrates, in some of the courts where business 
is not heavy, to do without an European assistant altogether ; in others, where the business 
is heavy, the registrars and assistants will have leisure to afford more extensive aid than can 
be at present derived from them ; and with this view, it is proposed specially to empower 
them to hear summary civil suits to any amount, and to exercise in Fonjdarry cases referred 
to them, the same powers in regard to punishment as were exercised by the magistrates 
previously to the enactment of Regulation XIII. 1818 ; it is moreover proposed, in order 
that they may not suffer in their emoluments hy being employed in Buch duties, to allow 
them fixed salaries instead of the fees which they now derive from the decision of regular 
suits. 

Connected with this new distribution of labour are several other modifications of the 
existing rules for the transaction of judicial business, which will be found in the drafts of 
the Regulations herewith submitted : of these it is only necessary particularly to advert, 

1st, to the rules proposed for the execution of the decrees of the provincial courts in certain 
original suits ; 2d, to the encouragement held out to the relinquishment of summary process 
before the judge, in cases of complaints for the recovery of arrears of rent, or of excessive 
demand; 3d, the provisions for uniting occasionally either in the collector or the magis- 
trate the powers of both officers ; and 4tli, the limitation of the period of appeal in l 1 oujdarry 
eases. 

When the provincial courts were not vested with original jurisdiction, then - decrees, being 
in all eases connected with suits that had originated in the zillah or city courts, were pro- 
perly referred to the judges of those courts for execution, and may be so still; hut of the 
original cases decided hy the provincial courts, the zillali and city judges can know nothing, 
and to have imposed upon them the perfecting of such decisions seems to he a very unneces- 
sary addition to their labours : in the districts at a distance from the Sudder stations ot the 
provincial courts, it is of course unavoidable; hut within tlic limits ot the district in which 
the cutchcrry of the provincial is held, the judges of those courts may easily execute their 
0Wn 
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of sucli process. The zillah and city judges at the Sadder stations of the provincial courts, 
who more than any others are burthened with nuscclkneous business, will thus be relieved 
from a great portion of intricate and laborious duty, which in tact does not properly belong 

*° The rules for summary process in questions of rent have not been found to answer : the 
smallness of the amouut in most cases at issue, the great distance at which the parties fre- 
nuently reside from the Sudder station, the delay which unavoidably takes place in the 
determination of the question before the judge, especially since the cases have been required 
to be referred for report to the collector, seem to suggest the propriety of a different pro- 
cedure If the procedure must be summary, it would be more advisable perhaps to let it 
begin and end with the collector, making his decision subsidiary to regular suits in the 
Adawluts; but there can be no objection to the parties bringing their suit in the first 
instance regularly, should they think proper; in fact it has been found in some districts the 
most effectual and satisfactory way of adjusting them, especially in suits of small amount, 
cognizable by the moonsiffs. The existing Regulations, indeed, already admit of this course 
of 'proceeding ; but it is now proposed to require the zillah and city judges to recommend 
that course of procedure in all practicable cases. 

The Regulation empowering a collector or other officer employed in the management and 
collection of any branch of the territorial revenue to exercise the authority of a magistrate, 
aud authorizing a magistrate, joiut magistrate, or the assistant to a magistrate, to discharge 
the functions of a collector, will, it is presumed, greatly facilitate the public service when 
the judicial or revenue state of a district should require in the interior for any considerable 
period of time the presence of either of those officers. 

A limitation to the period of appeal in Foujdarry cases will prevent complaints of a trifling 
nature from being intentionally protracted to the great injury of individuals, and will save 
the time of the courts, without opposing any obstacle whatever to the due consideration of 
all matters fairly and properly brought forward. 

The only further point which appears to require notice in this place, is the suggested 
abolition of the office of registrar of the provincial courts of appeal and circuit. 

Those officers are so frequently called from their regular duties to act as zillah and city 
registrars, that the provincial courts seldom have the benefit of the services of their 
registrars; and, as already noticed, there is not at the present moment a single individual 
doing duty as registrar of a provincial court. 

Their functions are ministerial and formal, and the chief part of their duties might be well 
performed by an intelligent clerk or head writer. 

Supposing the salary of such clerk to be 200 rupees per month, the abolition of the office 
of registrar of the provincial courts would make a saving of 1,800 rupees per mensem, and 
would prevent any material addition of the chavgcs of the Judicial department from the 
fixed salaries proposed to be given to the zillah registrars in lieu of their fees. 

The amount, of those salaries might be regulated as follows : — 

Joint magistrates aud registrars residing at places not being the fixed 
station of the zillah or city courts, per mensem - - Rs. 1,000 

Zillah and city registrars who have quitted college three years or upwards 700 

Registrars who have quitted less than three years ... 600 

The present allowance of the first class are 860 rupees per mensem, exclusively of fees. 

Those of the second aud third classes 500 rupees per mensem, exclusively of fees. 

The amount of those fees varies in different districts : in some few it may amount on an 
average to 300 rupees per mensem; in others to 200; in others to 100; aud in some to 
about 50 rupees per mensem only. 

(signed) W. B. Bayley, 

Chief Secretary to Government. 


(37.) — DESPATCH in the Judicial Department to the Bengal Government, 
dated 23d July 1824. 

1. Ourt last despatch from this department was dated the 28t.h April last. 

2. We now reply to that part of your let er of the 3d July 1823 which relates to the 
present stale of the Bengal civil establishment 

3. You inform us that yon experience difficulty and embarrassment in providing for the 
efficient administration of' the civil affairs of your presidency, and you request us to take 
into our early consideration the expediency of adding to the number of civil servants on the 
establishment. 

4. From the Minutes of Mr. Adam aud Mr. Harrington, to which you have particularly 
drawn our attention, we learn that military officers, instead of covenanted civil servants, 
have been appointed assistants to the commission in Snugur; that you have resolved to 
nominate uncovenanted Europeans to several offices held hitherto by civil servants of the 
Company ; and that you require of us, to meet the actual demands of the service, no fewer 
than 80 writers. 

5. Nearly twelve years have now elapsed since an application was made to us by the 
Governor-general in Council for an additional supply of 60 writers* ; and the application 

c J was 
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was accompanied with a remark, “ that if tho solicited relief was proposed to he met by the 

usual course adopted in the supply from Hertford College, it could not answer the exigency." • 

In reply to that application, we acquainted the Government*, that though more than the , T 

usual number of students had been taken from the College in the seasons 1812-13 and , ‘ t , tcr 10 11)0 
1813-14. for the purpose of being sent as writers to Bengal, we had nevertheless been ment- 9 3 °Ju!y* 
induced to send out live gentlemen who had not passed through the College, but who, after 1824 .’ " y 
an exiunination by the principal, had been certified by him to be very satisfactorily qualified 
for the appointment, besides transferring two others from the military to the civil establish- 
ment. We at the same time expressed a hope that, those appointments, although in the 
whole falling short of what had been required, would obviate the apprehended inconvenience 
of not appointing the full additional number which had been applied for; adding the 
following important intimation: — “ By tho 4Gth clause of the Act 53 Geo. 3, cap. 155, you 
will observe, that no writers can be appointed for India, from and after the 1 Oth April 1814, 
who have not been four terms in the Enst India College ; consequently no appointment can 
take place in future but in strict conformity with the directions contained in the said Act.” 

The only notice taken of these paragraphs by the Government -f was, that they required no 
reply, leaving us to infer that uo inconvenience was apprehended from only a limited com- 
pliance with its requisition. 

6. The provisions of the Act of 1813 ought to have impressed our Government with tho 
importance of giving the earliest possible intimation of the existing or apprehended 
deficiency in the number of our civil servants; and had we received timely notice, that 
unless a greater than the ordinary supply were furnished, there would be a necessity for 
calling in the aid of military officers and uncovenanted Europeans, we shotdd have had an 
opportunity of determining whether these expedients were allowable, or whether some other 
arrangement might not be devised to meet the exigency. 

7. It cannot fairly be alleged, that an additional demand for writers to any considerable 
extent, and much less to the extent specified, has arisen out of the events of the l#to wars ; 
because the accession of territory to your presidency, consequent on those wars, has no 1 
been very considerable, and at any rate the increased demand, if any, likely to be occasioned 
by such accession might have been foreseen six years ago. 

8. In requiring now an immediate supply of 80 writers, you have required of us that 
which, under the Act of 53 Geo. 3, cap. 1 55, it is impossible for us to perform. Still we 
shall use every ondeavonr to comply with your application to the full extent of the means 
we possess under the existing law, and we hope to bo able to add considerably to your 
usual annual supply. 

9. But whatever may be the urgency for increasing your European civil establishment, 
and to whatever extent it may be found necessary to carry that increase, we cannot let the 
present opportunity pass without again inculcating that which we have endeavoured to 
impress upon you on various occasions in the course of the last 10 years, viz. the advantage 
and necessity of a more extensive employment of native agency in the Judicitd department 
of tho service. The Regulations passed by you with this object in the beginning of 1821 
have our cordial approbation, arid we were greatly pleased with the valuable memorandum 

which was then submitted to yon by your chief secretary, Mr. Bayley, explanatory of the App.No.3G. 
policy which had influenced the framing of those Regulations. But though under the 
provisions then made the powers of moonsifis and sudder anieens were increased, and their 
number may lie increased indefinitely, we apprehend, from the large arrear of undecided 
causes stated in Mr. Adam’s Minute to be depending iu some of the zillah courts, that both 
the uumber and powers of those functionaries arc still inadequate. 

10. We are satisfied, that to secure a prompt administration of justice to the natives of 
India in civil cases, native functionaries must be multiplied so as to enable them to dispose 
in the first instance of all suits of that description, and, ns appears to us, without regard to 
the amount at stake ; their decisions being of course liable to revision under appeal, where 
this check may be deemed indispensable, and what perhaps is of no less importance, their 
general conduct being subject to a constant and vigilant supervision on the part of the 
European functionaries in the districts where they are stationed. It should be the duty of 
the latter not only to hear appeals, but to inquire into and to report to Government periodi- 
cally on the efficiency of the native agents employed more immediately under their eye, and 
the degree of estimation iu which they are held by the community ; whilst it should equally 
be the care of Government to reward tho deserving, and to testify in the most marked 
manner its displeasure against persons of an opposite character. 

11. The policy of restricting, as is done by the existing Regulations, the powers of the 
native judicial functionaries to hear and decide on causes where the interest at stake is of a 
limited value, appears to us to be questionable, for this reason, that a suit of 500 rupees 
may be more difficult to decide, and with reference to the circumstances of the litigant 
parties, of more importance, than a suit involving ten times the amount. Wc are doubtful 
too whether corruption is not more likely to occur in small causes than in those which from 
their magnitude attract more general attention, and tho progress and issue of which are more 
narrowly watched. 

12. The adjudication of appealed civil suits, the general supervision of the native judicial 
agents, the superintendence of the police, and the administration of the higher departments 

of 


* Public Letter to Bengal, 18 Feb. 1814. 
f Public Letter from Bengal, Nov. 29, 1814, para. 15. 
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of criminal justice* with the settlement and collection of the revenue, mil afford ample 
occupation to those of our covenanted European servants who devote themselves to the 
internal administration of the country. By aiming at more than we can accomplish, we 
endanger the attainment of that which is within our reach ; and it is justly observed in the 
memorandum of Mr. Bayley already alluded toy that, in consequence of " minute details, 
and the most laborious and even inferior duties being imposed on our European judicial 
servants, there is a want of active .control over the conduct of the native officers, without 
which the latter cannot safely be trusted in matters of importance : lienee also that accu- 
mulation of arrears, and those embarrassments of other descriptions, which have counter- 
acted the increasing endeavours of the most able men to infuse into the executive branch of 
the judicial administration an adequate degree of general and permanent efficiency.” 

13. It has frequently been objected to the employment of the natives of India in judicial 
offices, that they cannot be safely trusted with the administration of justice. To this 
objection it might perhaps be a sufficient answer to say, that they are already so trusted. 
But our principal reason for noticing the objection is, that we may impart to you our decided 
conviction, that, when we place the natives of India in situations of trust and confidence, we 
are bound under every consideration of justice and policy to grant them adequate allow- 
ances : we have no right to calculate on their resisting temptations to which the generality 
of mankind, in the same circumstances, would yield. But if we show a disposition to 
confide in them, and liberally to reward meritorious services, and to hold out promotion to 
such as may distinguish themselves by integrity and ability, we do not despair of improving 
their characters, both morally and intellectually, and of rendering them the instruments of 
much good. It will be gaining a most important point if we can substitute a well-regulated 
and responsible agency, for that unauthorized and pernicious influence which there is reason 
to fear that the native officers of the Adawluts are in the habit now of too frequently 
exercising over the proceedings of those courts. 

14. The sentiments above expressed are in perfect conformity with the views which were 
communicated to you in our despatch from this department of the 9 th November 18 14, and 
which had been in like manner imparted to the Madras Government, in a despatch dated 
the 29th April preceding. On some of the suggestions contained in those despatches there 
were, as might have been expected, differences of opinion among our servants in India; the 
experiment, however, of employing native agency in the administration of justice has been 
tried with success on a larger scale in the Madras provinces, where it has greatly relieved 
the zillah courts from a pressure of business, to the expeditious despatch of which they had 
been found unequal, besides having, as we believe, been attended with other important 
benefits ; and we have derived much satisfaction from observing a spreading conviction of 
its utility. Mr. Secretary Bayley, in the memorandum already quoted, describes this 
employment of natives, subject to vigilant examination and control, as one of the “ best 
adapted to their character and circumstances. The propriety,” he adds, “ of augmenting 
the efficiency of the native judicial officers is supported by numerous authorities, both here 
and at home. The measure has been tried at Madras with acknowledged benefit, and the 
Governor-general, Mr. Dowdeswell, and Mi'. Stuart, in their several Minutes, dated the 
2d October 1815, the 22d September 1819, and the 21st August 1820, have recorded 
sentiments favourable to its extension in the provinces under this presidency. It has been 
attempted with success in the Delhi territories, as both Mr. Metcalfe and Mr. Fortescue 
have fully attested in their respective reports ; it .lias been recommended by the Court , of 
Sadder Dewanny Adawlut, in their detailed reports on the points stated in the letter from 
the Honourable Court of Directors, dated the 9th November 1814, and the views and 
reasonings contained in that letter itself are entirely consistent with such a measure. 
You have not. however, made any distinct reply to. onr letter of 9th November 1814 ; an 
omission on your part which we now desire may be supplied. We required you to recur to 
the practices of native Governments, and to make use of the ancient institutions of the 
country in the manner we pointed out. It was to the extensive employment of punchayets, 
heads of villages, and heads of caste, and to the transfer to the collectors of an important 
portion of the functions, both civil and criminal, hitherto exercised by the judges and 
magistrates, that we chiefly looked for a substantial improvement in the administration of 
justice under your presidency. 

15. You have, indeed, transferred to the collectors of certain districts the functions of 
magistrates. In this respect you have acted in conformity with our declared wishes ; but 
in constituting in other districts a separate office of magistrate, you have pursued a course 
unsanctioned by us, and have thereby multipled your demand for European agency, at a 
time when you found your establishment unequal to the ordinary wants of the service. 

16. You will conclude, from the tenor of the foregoing paragraphs, that in notifying to 
you our intention to increase the number of our European civil servants as circumstances 
may permit, we are actuated solely by a desire to add to your means of active and vigilant 
superintendence and control, and not by the vain expectation or hope of enabling them to 
transact the details of administration, a duty for which their superiority of qualification may 
be doubted, and which would occupy much of that time which may be more usefully 
employed : still less have we been influenced by the “ present flourishing state of <> u1 ' 
finances,” which has been adduced as a consideration in favour of the measure. 

When the revenues of a State are move than sufficient to defray the necessary expenses 
incurred on account of its government nd defence, the.. people arc entitled to look for rcu e 
from part ot their burthens ; and you will besides have seen, from our recent despatches in 
the Military and Financial departments that according to the best view which wc can W® 
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of the actual state of our affairs, it is not such as to exempt you from the strictest attention * 

to economy in every department of your administration. IV. 

17. In regard to the expedients to which you have resorted for the purpose of supplying _ 

the present alleged deficiency in our civil service, we do not object to your employing the l?' - ) ^‘ u ' r to t,lfl 
professors of the College in the business of translation. The placing of uncovennnted Euro- 
peans in the most important departments of Government, immediately under the secretaries, ”304 July 
was a measure which the most urgent necessity alone could justify, and we desire that, they 
may not he continued in those situations beyond the duration of the exigency which occa- 
sioned their appointment. This class have not the same claims on us as natives, and wo 
have not the same hold on them as on covenanted servants. 

18. We desire that you will, with the least possible delay, transmit to us a list of all the 
uncoveuanted Europeans now in your service, specifying their names, occupations, and 
salaries, and the extent and value of the services which they may have rendered. Wc arc 
anxious to preserve a control over every class of persons in our employment, and above all 
to possess the means of determining on the expediency or otherwise of increasing or dimi- 
nishing the number of any particular class so employee!. 

Wc are, &e. 

(signed) W. AsteTL 

C. Majoribanlts. 

Sec. Sec. 


V. 


SETTLEMENT OF EUROPEANS IN INDIA. 


V. 

(38.) LETTER from John Jebl and James Pattison, Esqra., to the Right Hon. 

George Canning, dated 27 February 1818 ; with an Enclosure. 018.) Letter from 

g. Company respec- 

IN consequence of the numerous applications which have been received from individuals Licenses tiTpro- 
for leave to proceed to, and remain in India, under the provisions contained in the Act of ue eil to India ; 
the 53d of the King, c. 155, s. 33, the Court of Directors have been induced, by a strong 27 February 1818. 
sense of duty to the East India Company, to the natives of India residing in the territories 
under its authority, and to their own country, to take the subject generally into their most 
serious consideration. In the Court's name, and by their direction, wc now submit to you 
the result of their deliberate reflections upon this important subject, in the anxious hope 
that the communication which we are about to make may lead to a concurrence of senti- 
ment between the Board and the Court as to the line of conduct to be observed, with 
the view of carrying into effect the intentions of th<^ Legislature in the enactment above 
referred to. 

By sect. 33. of what is commonly termed the Charter Act, provision has been made for 
granting permission to persons desirous of going to and remaining in India, for the purpose 
of introducing among the natives useful knowledge, and religious and moral improvement, 
and also to persons desirous of going to India and remaining there for other lawful 
purposes. 

It may be proper that we should enumerate the different descriptions of applications 
which have been made by persons desirous of proceeding to India under the above-mentioned 
provisions, and shortly explain what has hitherto been the practice of the Court in disposing 
of those applications. 

The applications which have been preferred belong to one or other of the following 
classes : — Persons desirous of going out to India, 

1st. As missionaries or schoolmasters. 

2d. As barristers, attorneys, or clerks to attoraies. 

3d. As partners or assistants in mercantile houses already established. 

4th. As shipwrights, coachmakcrs, or other mechanics. 

5th. As agents on board of licensed ships to sell the export, cargoes, and to procure invest- 
ments in return. 

6 tb. As temporary residents to settle private affairs. 

7 th. As commercial speculators, whether in the character of principals or factors, or 
agents for persons in Europe ; and candidates for employment in any line in which it may 
he found. 

8th. Applications of ladies. 

9th. Applications of menial servants. 

In respect of applications coming from each of those classes, the following 1ms been the 
practice of the Court : 


Missionaries or Schoolmasters. 


The Court have invariably, except in two or three instances, permitted applicants of this 
description to proceed to India, after being satisfied of the respectability of their character 
by the production of proper testimonials from persons of repute, or from the societies with 
which they were more immediately connected. 

(445 ) Jc k 4 
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y. 

Settlement of 
Europeans in 
India. 


Partners or Assistants in Mercantile Houses already established. 

The Court have always been desirous of enabling every established house of business in 
India to provide for casualties, and to obtain such additional assistance as they might require 
in consequence of the opening of the trade. Accordingly, when applicants of this class have 
been found on inquiry to be individually respectable, and when it has appeared that they 
were invited to join persons of good character in India as partners, or with a reasonable 
expectation of becoming partners, the Court have acceded to their applications. Clerks 
perfectly competent to the subordinate details of a counting-house are to be found in abun- 
dance among the half-caste and the native Portuguese, .as well as among the Hindoos j and 
the introduction of a considerable number of European clerks would clash with the employ- 
ment of people of this description, particularly of the half-caste, whom it is good policy to 
engage in peaceable occupations. 

Shipwrights, Coachmalccrs, and other Mechanics. 

Licenses have been granted in a variety of instances to persons of this class ; but the 
Court arc desirous of limiting the number to what may bo sufficient for the instruction and 
improvement of the natives in the useful arts. The latter are known to be great adepts in 
imitation, and their frugid habits render it impossible for Europeans to rival them in pursuits 
where success depends chiefly on the cheapness of manual labour. 

Agents to manage the Sale of the Cargoes of Licensed Ships and to procure Investments in 
return. 

When applications have been made by parties actually concerned in any ship or ships 
licensed under the Act of the 53d of the King, for permisssion for some person named by 
them to proceed to India, and there to remain during such limited periods as their interests 
might require, it has been the general practice of the Court to comply with those appli- 
cations. 

Temporary Residents to settle Private Affairs. 

In cases of this sort, the Court have required the applicants to explain the affairs upon 
which they desired to proceed, and, when the Court have been satisfied that they were of a 
nature to require the presence of th& applicants in India, leave has been given to them to 
proceed thither, and to remain as long as appeared to be necessary under the circumstances 
of each case. 

Commercial Speculators, whether in the character of Principals or Factors, or Agents for 

Persons it Europe ; and Candidates for employment in any line in which it may be found. 

The Court have always looked with considerable jealousy to applications from this 
description of persons, because a general compliance with them would afford a wide opening 
for the indiscriminate resort of Europeans to Lidia, contrary to the principles upon which 
the administration of that country lias hitherto been conducted, and to which we shall take 
the liberty of particularly soliciting your attention in the sequel of this letter. To show, 
however, the spirit by which they have been actuated on these occasions, we take the liberty 
of mentioning that the authority vested in the Court by the Act of 33 Geo. 3, to license the 
residence of persons at the several settlements in India under freo merchants’ indentures, 
has, since the last renewal of the Company’s Charter, been limited in its exercise to the nomi- 
nation of eight free merchants annually. This arrangement was made, in concurrence with 
the late President of the Board, expressly for the purpose of extending the opening for com- 
pliance with applications which might be preferred upon reasonable grounds by persons 
desirous of proceeding to India under the Act of the 53d of the King, c. 155, s. 33 , and 
will, we doubt not, be considered as indicative of the Court’s disposition (at the expense of 
all minor considerations) to carry into full effect the provisions contained in that section of 
the Act. 


Barristers, Attorneys, or Clerics to Attorneys. 

The Court have been influenced in granting or refusing applications from persons in the 
profession of the law, by the representations of His Majesty’s courts of justice in India, 
through the channel of the locnl governments, as to the sufficiency or otherwise of the prac- 
titioners in point of number, about the time when such applications were received. With 
respect to attorneys’ clerks, we have no such guide: but it is well known to persons 
acquainted with India, that few Europeans of this description are requisite, as native copying 
aud engrossing clerks are to be procured on moderate terms. 


Applications of Ladies. 

It has been the practice of the Court, before complying with applications from ladies, in 
the first place, to ascertain that the applicants arc persons of fair reputation, and next, tnnt 
they have received invitations to proceed to India from friends or relations residing in unit 
country. 


Applications of Menial Servants. 

The Court have always had strong objections to Europeau menial servants of either scr 
going to India. They a r» cr morally found themselves to require the service of natives,!"® 
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whom they are prone to tyrannize, whilst, in point of comparative usefulness, they rank far 
below the native servants. 

The foregoing detail will, it is hoped, convey a tolerably distinct notion of the mode 


V. 


which the Court have exercised the discretionary power which has been confided to them (^8.) Letter from 

of licensing persons applying to proceed to India pursuant to Parliamentary enactment! ; P an y rcs I» c ‘- 

Their uniform wash has been, on the one hand, fairly and honestly to promote all the iLnsestomLeed 

objects which appeared to them to have been contemplated by the Legislature hi prescribing to India ; P 

an extension of moral, intellectual, and commercial intercourse between the two countries ; 27 February 1818. 

and, on the other hand, to avoid any further departure from the principles of the loner 

established system of Indian administration than was essentially necessary for the attain^ 

ment of those objects. In the responsible, delicate, and somewhat invidious situation in 

which they are placed, they have thought it equally inconsistent with their obligations to 

grant unlimited facilities, and to start captious objections ; they have endeavoured to 

proportion means to legitimate ends, to distinguish between reasonable and groundless 

applications, and to consult the wishes of individuals, as far as was compatible with the 

paramount interests of the public. 

In the discharge of this necessary though sometimes unpleasant duty, it was not to be 
expected that the Court's decisions should always prove satisfactory to disappointed appli- 
cants ; but the Court would have submitted patiently to any unpopularity which they 
might have incurred in such quarters, had their proceedings been fortunate enough to 
meet with the more frequent concurrence and sanction of your Board. 

The Board have unquestionably the power of acceding to applications which have been 
rejected by the Court, but we are confident that we do not mistake your disposition in 
presuming that it is a power which yon would at all times wish to exercise with con- 
siderate reserve. 

Among the many applications which the Court have received, some have appeared to 
them to be wholly unfounded, whilst others have been preferred in a spirit of adventure 
by persons of ruined fortune and questionable character. With such applications the 
Court of course considered themselves bound to refuse compliance, yet we are sorry to say 
that, in more than one instance, they have subsequently been acquiesced in by the Board. 

The frequent reversals of the Court's decisions, which have recently occurred, are the more 
remarkable, because the usual practice of the late Board was to decline passing any orders 
upon such applications as the Court had reported to be, in their opinion, inadmissible. 

The general profession of “ lawful pin-poses” is easily made : it requires but little inge- 
nuity to find plausible l-easons in support of its reality ; and attestations to character, even 
wheu undeserved, are too often obtained without much difficulty. A corroboration of this 
remark will be found in one of the reported cases from the Court, on which the Board have 
not yet been pleased to signify their pleasure. It is that of a person who solicited leave 
to proceed to India for the purpose of arranging with his brother some family concerns on 
behalf of his mother. The request appeared plausible, but it came to the knowledge of the 
Court that the applicant meant to go out as an “ adventurer," and he afterwards confessed 
that his real intention was to seek sei-vice in the army of the Nizam. 

We trust that we do not assume too much on behalf of the Court in respectfully submit- 
ting to you that the numbei-, the wide association and various connections of its members, 
give them means which the Board may not possess in the same degree, of ascertaining the 
real grounds of applications, and of making themselves acquainted with the characters aud 
views of those by whom they are preferred. It may not, howevei-, be always expedient 
for the Court explicity to assign in writing their precise reasons for rejecting applications, 
although fully satisfied of the impropriety of granting them. Upon tliis ground, therefore, 
particularly when supported by an assurance that it is the cordial disposition, as well as 
the stedfast determination of the Court to act in strict conformity to the views of the 
Legislature, in so far as they are able to comprehend those views, we venture to claim a 
liberal share of confidence from the Board in their revision of the Court’s proceedings. 

We would, likewise, beg leave to submit to you, Sir, not only that in proportion to the 
facility of obtaining licenses will the demand for them increase, but that the evils likely to 
result from a large influx of Europeans into British India will, in the apprehension of 
some, be considerably aggravated by the circumstance of their composing two separate 
classes, holding their respective licenses from two distinct authorities. This consideration 
may probably have suggested the proposal made by Mr. Courtenay, in his letter to 
Mr. Cobh of the 21st ultimo, of devising a common form, to he used indiscriminately, for 
licenses granted by tbe Court in tbe free exercise of their discretion, and for certificates 
issued by the Court, contrary to then- own opinion, hi obedience to the direction of the 
Board. The proposal has been attentively considered, hut, from the tenor of this address, you 
will readily perceive the grounds on which the Court hesitate in adopting it. An agreement 
in principle would greatly facilitate any proposed arrangement upon matters of detail. 

The Court understand and believe, that it never was the intention of the Legislature, by 
the 33d section of the Charier Act, to prescribe a total change in the principles of Indian 
government, which had been acted upon down to the 21st July 1813, aud which have been 
regarded by all the first authorities, both abroad aud at home, ns indispensable to the tran- 
quillity of our possessions, and the stability of our power. It is true that the trade with 
India was then laid open to the merchants of this country, and that special and express 
provision was made for permission being granted to persons desirous of going to India, for 
the purpose of introducing among the natives useful knowledge, and religious and moral 
improvement, and for other lawful purposes, (such as may ho considered fairly to come 
( 445 ..) , 
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— within the scope pf those applications to yhich the Court have been in the habit of 

V. acceding.) But there is nothing, either in the correspondence between the two successive 

ministers for India and the Court of Directors, before the bill for the renewal of the 

Settlement of pn, p Bter wa8 brought into Parliament, or in the discussions which took place in Parliament 

Europeans in India. penc ii n g tbe progress of the bill, or in the provisions of the Act as definitely passed, to 
warrant an opinion that any greater innovation upon the Indian system was contemplated 
than was necessarily involved in the spepific measures to which we have alluded ; on the 
contrary, it was admitted by the proposers of those measures that they might he attended 
with dangers, against which it would he expedient to guard ; and precautions adapted to 
the nature of each case were accordingly taken to avert the ill consequences which might 
result from the prosecution of interested speculations, injudicious though benevolent designs 
and lawful purposes, whether real or pretended. 

The trade, instead of being made completely free, was subjected to certain regulations 
and restrictions, which were promulgated for the information of all whom they might 
concern. The conditions imposed upon commercial adventurers were precisely defined, and 
' rendered easy of performance, so that no person should have reason to complain that lijs 

speculations were liable to be thwarted by a will over which he had no control. Neither 
were unlimited facilities held forth to such as might be desirous of resorting to India for 
purposes professedly consonant to law, and prompted by benevolence ; but a different sort 
of security was devised in regard to persons of this description, from those which were 
required from houses of trade. It being a task of much more difficulty to discover the 
motives and intentions of individuals than to ascertain the tonnage of a ship, or to examine 
a manifest, a discretionary power was given tp the Court of Directors to comply with or 
to reject applications, of which the ostensible objects might he found, upon investigation, 
not to correspond with the real ones, or to be otherwise unworthy of continuance ; the 
negative pronounced by the Court being in all cases subject to reversal by tbe Board of 
Commissioners. 

Another reason occurs for the obvious distinction which exists between sucb regulations 
as affect the conduct of the trade, and those which have been framed with reference to indi- 
viduals soliciting permission to proceed to India for benevolent or other lawful purposes. 
Although a minimum for the tonuage of each ship respectively sailing to India has been 
fixed by law, yet no restriction lias been imposed upon the tqtal amount of tonnage to be 
employed in the trade, because every branch of commerce will learn by experience to respect 
the natural limits of supply and demand ; or if it does not, the worst that can happen is the 
ruin of thoughtless or obstinate speculators. The same considerations do not apply to the 
emigration of individuals (whether in smaller or larger bodies) wbo go in quest of a settle- 
ment in a foreign country, and in the pursuit of objects, legitimate perhaps in themselves, 
but which they may foil in attaining. Here the consequences of failure are not confined to 
the persons immediately involved in it ; they extend to all around them. The disappointed 
adventurers, being unable either to return to their own country, or to gain an honest liveli- 
hood in that wliicli they have adopted, have recourse to fraud and violence ; and the natives, 
who were no parties to the mistake, become the greatest sufferers from it. Hence it has 
been deemed expedient by the Legislature, that a discretionary power should be lodged in 
the authorities directing the affairs of India, to negatiye the applications of persons desirouB 
of proceeding thither, where such applications may appear to come from improper quarters, 
to be founded upon unreasonable expectations, or to be excessive in point of number. 

To constitute a “ lawful purpose," it is necessary, not only that tbe motive in which it 
originates should he sincere and blameless, but that the object contemplated should lie 
attainable through legitimate means, and that the field of enterprise should, in point of 
extent, correspond with the number of competitors. An hundred persons may be usefully 
employed where double the number might barely contrive to exist, and where 1,000 would 
be driven to absolute want and desperation. 

The very terms employed in the 33d section of the Act clearly show, in the judgment of 
Court, that the expression f* or for other lawful purposes," was never meant to have a 
largely extended application. That part of the clause which provides for the introduction 
of useful knowledge and moral improvement, and for sufficient facilities being afforded by 
law to persons desirous of going to and remaining in India for the purpose of accomplishing 
these benevolent designs, is prefaced by a solemn declaration, that it is the duty of this 
counti'y to promote the interest and happiness of the native inhabitants of the British 
dominions in India ; and notwithstanding this declaration, it is provided, that the prose- 
cution of such benevolent designs shall not, either interfere with the authority of the local 
governments respecting the intercourse of Europeans with the interior of the country, or 
in the slightest degree infringe the principles of the British Government, on which the 
natives of India have hitherto relied for the free exercise of their religion. But to the 
second part of the clause, which makes provision for granting permission to persons desirous 
of going to India, and remaining there “ for other lawful purposes," there is neither pre- 
amble nor annexed condition. It is highly improbable, we had almost said it is impossible, 
that in a provision so worded, the Legislature intended any serious innovation upon the 
system of Indian government, as established and acted upon for half a century. 

Having thus submitted to you the interpretation which the Court put upon the statute, 
and having endeavoured to show that, by its enactments, a discretionary power has been 
vested in the Court of Directors, subject to the control of the Board of Commissioners, 
negative, on any reasonable grounds, whether of character, object or number, application 
winch they may receive from persons desirous of going to and remaining in 
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The letter recapitulates the recorded maxims of old and able governors and magistrates 

of India, and refers to the opinions of those eminent servants of the Company who were V. 

examined before the Committee of the House of Commons on the renewal of the Charter 

in 1813. But it must not be forgotten, that all these arguments and authorities against (39.) Letter from 
laying open India to the influx of uncovenanted Europeans, were manifestly and°ni>to- j!, 10 lli S ll 5 Hon. 
riously brought forward to prevent the opening of the trade. Parliament, not in consonance C ™ r ' i . n f ; 

to these arguments and authorities, but in spite of them, decided to adopt the measure. 11 August 18 18 - 
The resort to India allowed by the Act, either in furtherance of that measure or concomi- 
tantly with it, if it bo an evil, is one which the Legislature with its eyes open determined 
to encounter, rather than leave the new experiment imperfect. Upon tliis point, there- 
fore, neither the Court of Directors nor the Board of Control, wliatover their own opinions 
of the expediency of the system may be, have any option but to carry into effect tlie in- 
tentions of the Legislature. 

In every permission which the Board Las given since I have held my present situation, 

I have believed myself to be acting in conformity to those intentions. The few instances 

(and I have shown them to be very few) in which the decision of the Board has differed 

from that of the Court, have been, however, enough to show that cases will inevitably 

arise’ on which no previous agreement upon general principles could by possibility ensure 

an undeviating concurrence. I must also confess, that after maturely reflecting upon what 

is suggested in the letter of the 3d March, as to the advantages to be derived from such 27 February. 

previous agreement, it appears to me liable to an objection which would more than 

counterbalance those advantages, inasmuch as by substituting a compromise in lieu of a 

revision, it would render the appeal from the Court to the Board altogether unsatisfactory 

for the purposes which the Legislature had in view. 

I liave, &c. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman. (signed) George Ccvimvng. 


(40.) — LETTER from P. Auber, Esq. to T. Hyde Villiers, Esq., transmitting Statement 
of Number of Licenses to proceed to and reside in. India, granted since 1814. 

Sir, East India House; 4th 'February 1832. 

In reference to your letter of the 30.th December, I am commanded by the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company to transmit to you the accompanying statement of 
the number of licenses to proceed to and reside in India, granted by the Court in each 
year from 1814, the number of applications refused by the Court, and the number of the 
latter granted by the Board ; with a general classification as to trades, &c. of the whole. 

In reply to the Board’s request for a. statement of the. general principles on which such 
licenses have been granted by the Court, I am directed to refer you to the letter from the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman to the President of the Board, dated the 27th February 
1818, as containing the views of the Court upon this subject at that time. 


(•10.) Letter from 
l'ctcr Auber, Esq. 
to T. Hyde Villiers, 
Esq.; 

4 February 1832. 


In liis reply to that letter, it was remarked by Mr. Canning, that out of 87 applications 
up to that time refused by the Court, the Board had in 68 cases confirmed the Court's 
refusal, leaving 19 cases only in which the Court’s decision hail been modified or reversed. 
“So far” (Mr. Canning observed) “from thinking this an extraordinary proportion, J 
“ should rather acknowledge my surprise that any two authorities, or almost any two 
“ minds, applying themselves to the consideration of eases so various, and so little sus- 
" ceptible of being measured by any precise general standard) should in so few instances 
“have come to different conclusions.” 


Since the correspondence above alluded to, the number of applications refused by the 
Court has decreased by more than one-half in proportion to the number complied with, 
whilst the proportion of decisions reversed by the Board has scarcely exceeded that which 
Mr. Canning considered as less than was to be expected in such a case. 

I have tho honour to be, Sir, 


Your most obedient humble servant, 

P. Auber, See. 


mm3 
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Sncli -were the concurring opinions delivered not five years ago, hy a considerable number 

V. of experienced, intelligent, and able men, of -whom some had acted a conspicuous part j n 

the Government of India, and others had filled high situations under it. The Legislature 

Settlement of was so far influenced by them as to restrict ships engaging in private trade from sailing 
Europeans in India. without licenses, and from frequenting any other than the principal ports in Indi^ 
Masters of ships were required, before the ships should be cleared, to prepare and deliver 
attested lists of all persons whom they might carry out with them, which lists were to he 
transmitted to the Court of Directors and to the Government of the place for which the 
ships were respectively bound. And the local governments were empowered to prosecute 
to conviction, or to send home in a summary way, all British subjects residing in I n dj a 
without licenses, or exceeding the terms of their licenses. 

These were no doubt useful and necessary regulations, but they all, with the single excep- 
tion of that which relates to the terms of the license, have reference to the circumstance 
of persons getting out clandestinely to India, not to their behaviour while there. Wo 
conceive that it is altogether vain to expect that Europeans may bo permitted to throng 
to Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and that they may also be prevented from procuring, 
by some means or other, access to the interior ; and the consequences of such an admixture 
to the native population are easier to be foreseen than averted. It may, at least, be con- 
fidently affirmed that the result will not he the introduction of useful knowledge, and the 
advancement of moral and religious improvement among the natives, 

There is one more consideration to which we must advert before concluding this letter. 

A despatch has lately been received from Bengal communicating a memorial, signed by 
a great number of persons belonging to the class usually denominated in India ‘ Half- 
caste,’ claiming redress for certain grievances under which they conceive themselves to 
labour. The memorial was addressed to Lord Hastings, and was, in consequence of the 
importance of the subject, submitted by his Lordship to the Governor-general in Council, 
who have taken it into them serious consideration, and given to it a very judicious reply. 

The Court cannot but perceive among these memorialists indications of a spirit which, 
were it supported by numbers of their own description sufficient to form a strong physical 
force of themselves, or by power and influence to command an adequate physical force of 
aboriginal natives, might soon give birth to events which cannot be contemplated without 
alarm. 

The half-caste will increase in numbers more rapidly in proportion as facilities are 
extended to Europeans to settle in India, and it is far from improbablo that they may be 
supported in any pretensions they may set up by the bulk of those Europeans who are 
not in the civil or military service of the King or Company, whether they be persons 
originally bom in Europe, or the descendants of European father's and mothers. 

Of the Europeans who proceed to India, few in proportion to their numbers can ever 
retnm to Europe as their ultimate residence. They will, therefore, be more likely to con- 
gregate in India, to form populous assemblies, and to fall in with any sentiments or pro- 
ject which may waken ideas of consequence, ambition, and independent government. In 
this view, every proceeding which would tend further to perplex and embarrass the Indian 
administration (already sufficiently complicated), and to accelerate a crisis which may 
happen notwithstanding the most prudent precautions on the part of the governing power, 
should, in the judgment of the Court, he carefully avoided. 

We have thus, by desire of the Court, brought fully before you the view which the 
Court entertain of the meaning and intent of the provisions contained in the 33rd clause 
of the Act of the 53rd of the King, cap. 155, and the general principles upon which they 
have acted in disposing of the various applications which have been made to them under 
those provisions, from persons desirous to proceed to India. The certificates which have 
been granted by the special directions of the Board, in some recent instances of applica- 
tions with which the Court had not felt themselves justified in complying, appear to 
indicate a disposition on the part of the Right honourable the Commissioners for Affairs 
of India to give a latitude of construction to the Act, which, in the Court’s opinion, it 
does not fairly bear, and to dispense facilities from which, if multiplied, dangerous con- 
sequences may result. 

We doubt not the subject will receive from you, Sir, all the consideration to which it is 
entitled from its importance ; and it is the anxious wish of the Court, for the sake of the 
public interests, to obtain the co-operation of the Right honourable Board over which you 
preside, in the formation of regulations which shall, as far as may be practicable, define the 
grounds on which applications s h all in future be either acceded to or rejected. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, with great respect, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

East India House, 1 John Bebb. 

27 February 1818. J Jas. Fattison. 
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EXTRACTS relative to a more extended Residence of Europeans in India. 


GENERAL 

APPENDIX 

V. 


Extract Bengal Revenue Consultations, dated 12th May 1775. 

IN consequence of the request made by the Committee to deliver an opinion on the orders 
of the Court of Directors, aud on a clause in the late Act of Parliament, Mr. Francis 
begs leave to give in his opinion. 

Extract Mr. Francis's Minute. 


(38.) Letter from 
Company respect- 
ing tie Grant of 
Licenses to proceed 
to India ; 

27 February 1818. 
13 Geo. 3, c. 63, 


The general principles which establish the necessity of such restrictions (of Europeans 
from holding lands) have not, in my opinion, lost any part, of their force by the increase 
or confirmation of the British influence in Bengal 

1. If nothing but grants of waste Lands were in question, it would still be an object of 
serious consideration, first, to the British Government, whether or no it would be advisable 
to encourage colonization here. 

4. The soil of right belongs to the natives. Former conquerors contented themselves 
with exacting a tribute from the lands, and left the natives in quiet possession of them. 

To alienate them in favour of strangers may be found a dangerous as well as an unjust 
measure. We cannot understand the arts of cultivation in this soil and climate so well as 
the natives. The landholder will consider us with jealousy and hatred, as the invaders of 
his rights and property. The ryots, attached by custom, religion, and prejudice, to the 
authority of their ancient masters, will not readily submit to labour for new ones, to whom 
they are not bound by any natural relation of manners or religion, or by reciprocal 
obligations of protection and dependence. A few Europeans will be t.lnnl y scattered over 
the face of the country ; the native inhabitants will desert it. 

10. A measure which tends to throw the farming of lands into the han ds of Europeans 
must, independently of every other consideration, be attended with difficulties prejudicial 
to the Company’s revenues. The mode of collection in this country must at once be rigid, 
regular, and summary. The natives have at all times been subject to the decisions of the 
Dewan, or of the Courts instituted by his authority. If British subjects, or their servants, 
are permitted to rent farms, there will be no way of recovering any arrears or balances due 
from them to the Company, but by instituting suits against the parties in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature ; the delays and expense of such a mode of proceeding are obvious. 
It appears to me that, under such a system, the revenues could not be realized, the 
collections would universally fail, and in the end our possession of the country would be 
very precarious. 

Mr. Monson. 


Ip the paragraphs in the general letter of the 17th March had been attended to, and the 
positive orders then given by the Court of Directors had been observed asinvariable laws, 
I should not have found myself now in the unpleasant situation, either to censure the 
acts of the late administration, or to give a sanction to them conduct in opposition to the 
mandates of my honourable employers. 

The question now before the Board, on which I am required to give an opinion, maybe 
considered in a political view : 

1st. Whether it is for the interest of Great Britain to colonize in Fast India. 

2d. Whether such a colony would bo of advantage to the India Company. 

The migrations to countries believed to be the regions of wealth would be so consider- 
able, that the mother country would soon feel the dire consequences of them. 

Every person who comes into this country is impressed with the idea of making, in 
a short time, a vciy considerable independent fortune. 

The means to be pursued for this end operate to the impoverishment and destruction Of 
the country. If Europeans were allowed to hold farms, as then - influence is great, they 
would in some degree oppress the natives, ns in the instance now before us ; such checks 
on the cultivation of the lands will occasion them to fall considerably under their value : 
besides, they are entirely unacquainted with the mode of culture in this country ; the 
language, the customs and manners of the people are so dissimilar to theirs, that it is 
impossible for foreigners to cultivate on equal terms with the natives. 

Their manner of life will not permit them to give equal profits to the Government with 
the natives, as them expense on every article of subsistence is more considerable ; conse- 
quently, the Europeans will be in a worse condition than the natives, or Government 
must be satisfied with a less revenue from the lands, in order to enable them to live. 

The few wants of the natives, who are satisfied with the mere necessaries of life, will 
allow them to pay larger taxes to Government from the same quantity of land, in the 
same state of culture, than an European can afford to do ; it is evident, therefore, that it 
cannot be for the interests of the Company to allow Europeans to become landholders. 

The uncultivated lands, under a mild and fixed government, might soon be brought into 
culture by giving premiums and making advances of money to the natives. 

Providence has ordained, by her formation of the constitution of Europeans, that they 
should not become the cultivators of this country ; they can only be taskmasters, and will 
enrich themselves, having no permanent interest here, to the prejudice of the natives, and 
to the loss of Government. 

(445.) 1 1 3 
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Extract Bengal Revenue Consultations, 18 May 1786. 

V. Extract Mr. Shore’s Remarks, accompanying Governor-general’s Minute. 

, It is veiy obvious, that within the last 10 or 12 years, a considerable alteration has 
EoMM&na in Indi a taken place in tlie manners of the people. This alteration is the natural consequence of a 
P ' greater degree of intimacy with Europeans than they formerly were admitted to. Those 

parts of our character which first drew their attention were bravery, clemency, and good 
faith ; they have since found that we are not wholly destitute of weaknesses and vices 
and that Europeans, like all others, are open to temptation. The respect they entertained 
for us as individuals, or as a nation, is diminished, and they now consider themselves upon 
a more equal footing. 

The introduction of the Supreme Court of Judicature has largely contributed to the 
elevation of the natives, and to the depression of Europeans. This system, which was 
meant for the relief of the natives, has in very few respects answered that object. In 
many instances it has been a heavy grievance to them, and the natives themselves have 
found out the art of making the powers of the court the means and instrument of for- 
warding their own views of interest and oppression, of eluding the power of the Govern- 
ment, and of weakening its authority, by engaging the two tribunals in contests with 


each other. 

Such are the inhabitants of Bengal over whom the European jurisdiction is established. 
Prudence may, no doubt, render it permanent, but prudence and policy alone can effect 
this, on a comparison of their numbers with ourselves. 


Extract Commercial Letter from Bengal, dated 1st November 1788. 

• Free Trade. Para. 29. If the proposed* scheme were adopted, multitudes of Europeans would flock 
into the interior parts of the country; they would naturally possess themselves of the 
Beats of the manufactures abandoned by the Company; eager competition must imme- 
diately arise ; enhanced prices and debased fabrics follow. The weavers would receive 
advances from all, each would be ready to take redress into his own hands ; disputes 
between merchants, as well as between them and the manufacturers, would be inevitable ; 
and the country thus, in all probability, become a scene of confusion and disorder, which 
the distant situation and other avocations of the collectors would little permit them to 
rectify. How far a salutary freedom and extension of commerce would be promoted by 
such means, it cannot be hard to determine. 


Extract Proceedings of the Board of Trade in Bengal, the 28th April 1789. 

Read the following letter from Dacca. 

To the Honourable Oharlea Stuart, President, and Members of the Board of Trade. 

Gentlemen, 

In my reply of the 21st February last to the address of the 8th December 1788 of 
Mr. Barnard M'Cullum and other Europeans of Dacca, I took occasion to question on 
general grounds, in opposition to the spirit of then- address, the sex-vice which private 
European traders rendered to the country, or to its commerce, meaning its •mterml 
commerce. 

The question I believe to be new upon the Company’s records in India, but arguments 
partly applicable thereto are, in a wide field of policy, discussed in the 9th Report of a 
Committee in the House of Commons, to which my letter refers. 

My particular opinions were formed from my observation and experience. I stated that 
they were not singular : when I assex-ted this, I alluded merely to conversations I had 
held with different intelligent men conversant with the country, and without knowing 
that any corroborative opinions had been published other than those which I have referred 
to in the 9th Report. 

Since I transmitted my letter, I find that two men who filled high stations in this 
country, who were versed in its history, and conversant with its general state, who had 
deeply reflected on its revenues, commerce, resources, and connections, have given to the 
public their opinions on the same question. These men are the late Colonel Dow, an 
officer bred up in the Bengal army, and Mr. Francis, formerly a member of the Supreme 
Council, and now a Member of Parliament. 

That then- opinions may officially come before you and the Governor-general in Council 
and the Court of Directors, I beg leave to insert, as a part of his address, extracts from 
their publications, and to beg that the same may he considered as though I had introduced 
them into my reply of the 21st February. 

Colonel Dow, in an essay, intituled, “ A Plan for restoring Bengal to its former 
prosperity,” after saying that every possible encouragement should be given to the export 
trade, proceedst : 

“ Free merchants ought to be encouraged, neither must they be excluded from inland 
“ trade, as that circumstance would place the subjects of Great Britain on a worse footing 
" than foreigners, whom we cannot, without violence, prevent from trading wherever they 
" please. Let, however, the residence of free merchants be confined to Calcutta, as the 

“ imfiuenM 


t Seepage 127, 3d vol. History of Hindost&nee, by Col. Dow, published in 1772. 
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“ influence winch all the natives of Britain have acquired over the inhabitants of Bengal ■ 

“ is bo great, that the selfish can convert it into the means of oppression." V. 

Mr. Francis, in an introduction to a publication, intituled “ Original Minutes of the 

“ Governor-general and Council of Fort William, on the settlement and collection of the C 88 -) Letter from 
“ Revenues of Bengal, with a Plan recommended to the Court of Directors in January p om P ttn y respect- 
« 1776," says, mg the Grant of 

“ As a question at least it deserves to be considered whether it may not be essential, ^L^ 8 . toprocead 
“ not only to the internal prosperity of the country, but to its dependence on Great 27 February 1818 
“ Britain, that the Europeans in Bengal should be limited to as small a number as the * 

« services of the Government will admit of. 

“ The acquisition was made, and has hitherto been preserved by a British force which 
“ has borne no proportion to that of the natives. Under a mild and equitable 
“ government, under such a one as it is our own greatest interest no less then our duty 
“ to give them, they are incapable of rebellion or defection. Their patience and submis- 
“ sion to then- rulers in the last twenty years me sufficient to show how much they can 
“ endure. On the other hand, as we increase the vmmher of those who can only exist at 
“ the expense of the country, we load our Government with useless weights, and add to 
“ its embarrassments without adding to its strength. 

“ Whether these Europeans are directly employed or not in the service of Government, 

“ there is no fund but the public revenue out of which they can derive a subsistence. One 
“ way or other it is paid for by the country, and one way or other must become charge- 
“ able to Government. 

“ Exclusive of public employments or contracts with the India Company, there is no 
“ fair occupation for the industry of Europeans in Bengal Every enterprize they engage 
“ in, whether of foreign commerce or internal improvement, leads them into distress, if it 
“ does not end in their ruin. Even of adventurers pursuing every mode of acquisition that 
“ offers, very few, if any, have succeeded. But these are people to whom no encouragc- 
“ ment should be given. Their residence in, the country, especially in the remoter parts, 

“ harasses the people, and alienates them from thevr natural habits of submission to 
" a/ny power that protects them'’ 

These gentlemen, it is probable, spolce from their own observation of the acts of violence 
which Europeans not immediately under the eye of Government, perhaps unknown to it, are 
prone to commit in the remote parts of the country. The actions of Mr. Bernard M'Cullum, 
and his confederates, sanction their opinions on this head. Mr Francis takes a further, 
broader ground, and states that Europeans in Bengal, beyond the number the services of 
Government required, are an useless weight and embarrassment to the Government, and 
injury to the country, and that they are people to whom no encouragement should be given 

I am, &c. 

14 April 1789. (signed) John Bebb, Res*, Dacca. 


Extract Observations of the Court of Directors on a Letter from the Right Honourable 
Een/ry Dunclas, dated 16th February 1793. 

It is moreover extremely desirable, and even of the last importance, to prevent individuals 
from interfering with the interior of India as much as possible. 


Extract Letter from the Right honourable Henry Dundas, to the Chairman, 
dated the 16th April 1793. 

The objection to it is, that inconveniences and perhaps dangers might arise to our 
Indian empire if such unrestrained intercourse was to be admitted, as might take place, if 
ships of that description were to be allowed to sail to India ; and I feel the weight of this 
objection very forcibly, from the opinion entertained by everybody possessed of local 
knowledge with whom I have conversed, and who have all stated that the utmost delicacy 
is requisite in guarding against an unrestrained intercourse with the natives of India. 

After what I have now and throughout explicitly stated as my opinion as to the consequence 
of preserving the European character in India, and the propriety of preventing a free and 
unrestrained imtercowrse with the natives of India, it would be superfluous for me to enter 
into any examination of the authorities referred to by the. Court of Directors. I do not 
differ in those principles, and my proposing that both the Government and trade of India 
should continue to be conducted through the medium of the East India Company, entirely 
rests on the basis of those principles which have not escaped my most attentive consideration. 


Extract Letter from Marquis Cornwallis to Mr. Dundas, dated London, 7th Nov. 1794. 

3 4. And I am strongly impressed with a conviction that it will be of essent ial importance 
to the interests of Britain, that Europeans should be discouraged and prevented us much as 
possible from colonizing and settling in our possessions of India. I look upon it be highly 
expedient that it should be a fundamental principle in the new system, not only to relieve 
the corps of European troops frequently, but also to secure the return of all military men 
(446.) 11 4 who 
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■who may be entitled to any provision from tbo public to their mother country, by rendering 
all pensions and allowances to them after they are worn out or may have been permitted to 
retire from the service, payable to those only who shall actually claim them in Europe, 


Extract Public Letter from Lord Cornwallis, Governor-general in Council, to the Court 
dated 3d September 1792. 


Letter to 8th February 1792. 
(58.) One hundred and four persons 


37. This subject, which we deem of more than 


permitted to proceed to India this sea- ordinary consequence, having been brought before 
son as free mariners. Desire our senti- us, we should ill discharge the duty you have as- 
ments as to the expediency of allowing signed to us if we did not deliver our opinion upon 
persons of this description to go out it without the least reserve. We shall not therefore 
annually, and whether the commerce of hesitate in assuring you, that we think it extremely 
the country or the Company's interests advisable under the present circumstances of the 
are promoted thereby. Company’s trade and situation in India, that you 

should not only confine to very few instances every 
year (we could wish that the number should not exceed. Jive or six, or at the utmost ten) 
your license to individuals to proceed to this country as free merchants or free mariners, 
but that particular care should be taken, when you grant it, that the persons on whom 
you bestow this mark of favour are from their characters entirely deserving of it 

38. We beg leave to take this occasion to observe, that although many years ago a dis- 
tinction may have been and we believe was maintained between those who visited India 
as free merchants, and those who came to it as free mariners, a distinction revived in late 
despatches from your Honourable Court, who have not often given licenses to free mariners; 
the habits obtained in a long period of time, and circumstances connected with the policy, 
upon which men vary in them judgments, of bounding the mercantile speculations of indi- 
viduals or allowing them full scope, while the latter, which is certainly the most liberal, 
has seemed also to prevail in the opinion of men who wish well to the people of this country, 
have gradually brought upon a level the persons who came out with your leave as 
free merchants to exercise their discretion in trading from one part of India to another, or 
residing at any fixed place to engage in commerce, and the free mariner’s, whose license, 
according to the old and original intention, was limited to the maritime trade, in the pur- 
suits of which they were themselves to travel from place to place, without being entitled 
by their covenants (as they were intended to he understood) to take up their abode and 
settle for commercial purposes in one part of India in preference to another. 

39. It seems impossible to renew this distinction in practice, without exercising a very 
great degree of severity, which we believe not to he in contemplation ; and we think, that 
although it were renewed, you could never be quite certain of its being rigidly adhered to. 

40. The situations of free merchants and free mariners being thus supposed to he not 
dissimilar, it seems to he of little consequence whether the licenses he granted under one 
denomination or the other, but a restraint upon the number is extremely necessary, for 
there is not a part of India that is not principally inhabited among the Europeans by 
persons who ore not upon the civil or military establishment of your service ; many have 
not the means, and some not the inclination to cany on trade, and they become a burthen 
to the society in which they live. 

41. It may certainly he said, that it were better to give an express authority to persons 
to trade in India, than that a great variety of people from England should be here without 
any license whatever ; and we should admit the position if it stood by itself; hut as it is 
veiy easily practicable to remove from the country all those who are in it without your 
permission, and those who have that permission sometimes assume rights and pretensions 
that are not perfectly justifiable, and cannot under their covenants he sent away but upon 
a notice of not less than 1 2 months, we hold a more direct control over the unlicensed 
European who may he forced to quit the country on a day’s notice, than we are thought 
to possess over the man who produces his indenture to show that he trades on an authority 
superior to our own. 


42. Thereare many instances toprovethe i/mportanceof your being perfect ly satisfied upon 
sufficient evidence inEnglumd,as to the characters of the personstowhom alone your licenses 
should be granted. A very recent case was lately before ns, of a Mr. Michael M'Nainara, 
who went to England in the year 1789, in consequence of an order from Government, upon 
a full assurance of his veiy improper conduct in different parts of Bengal. He probably 
stated his situation as deserving of compassion, and himself as much oppressed, and the 
humanity of the Court perhaps was interested to allow of his return. He came to Bengal 
with the indenture of a free mariner, and he had not been many weeks bore when he 
brought forward the very same complaint of ill usage that had been rejected in 1789, oft®* 
an inquiry, the result of which induced us to order him out of the country. 

43. We have given Mr. Michael M’Namara notice that he must he prepared to leave 
Bengal at this time twelve months ; and we trust that he will not bo allowed to return 
to it. 

44. The papers that have a reference to his complaints and conduct are recorded on our 
proceedings of the annexed dates. 
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Extract of Mi-. Dundas's Letter to the Chairman, dated 2d April 1800, V 

respecting the Trade between India and Europe. ’ !_ 

IT is immediately connected with the observations last offered, to consider by nrlmt (38.) Letter from 
agency is the trade of individuals in India to be carried on. If the question was to be P om ! mn I 10!; P ect - 
decided on the principles of an open and free trade, the answer to the question avould lie, i-" 8 ti ! e , mt ° f , 
that every individual should send out or employ any agent he thought best to manage his to JMfo' tu P roceod 
own business. But from vjhat I have already staled, on a former point, you v/dCouti- 07 February 1818. 
cipute my opinion on this ; namely, that no agent should he employed in India, or per- ~ J 

matted to reside there, except with the license of the East India. Company, and subject to 
the control of such regulations as the habits, prejudices and trade of the, country may 
render expedient. In addition to every other consideration, arising out of the peculiar 
nature of the trade and manners of the country, there is one decisive circumstance against 
the tolerance of every unlicensed adventurer in India; it would rapidly, though insen- 
sibly, lead to the settlement and colonization of the worst kind of adventurers taking root 
in that country, than which there could not be a more fatal blow to the permanence, of the 
British power and pre-eminence in India. No principle ought ever to hr, tolerated, in- 
acted upon, that does not proceed on the basis of India being considered ns the temporary 
residence of a great British establishment, for the good government of the country upon 
steady and uniform principles, and of a large British Factory, for the beneficial 
management of its trade upon rules applicable to the state and manners of the country. 


Extract First Report of the Special Committee of the Court of Directors, 
dated 27th January 1801. 

A CONTINUAL course of detached commercial adventurers avould entail the residence of 
great numbers of Europeans abroad ; many others avould be tempted to resort thither in 
the hope of establishing themselves gradually; in consequence of these changes they 
would be enabled to strike out neav modes of employment, and spread themselves in the 
country. Even now the Society of Merchants in India discover a wish to he emancipated 
from every material restraint ; that spirit would live, and he more powerful in a larger 
society. Government then would find it a neav and arduous task to maintain order 
and subordination. Every port in India avould be accustomed to the visits of adventuring 
Europeans ; connections between them and the country powers could hardly be prevented ; 
part might go into the service of those powers ; all could not expect fortunes to return ; 
and those who saw no prospect of this land would naturally commence colonization. That 
the rights and usages of our native subjects might not be encroached upon in its progress'; 
that these people, though passive, might not be at length exasperated ; and tlmt they might 
not, from example, gradually lose their habits of submission to Government, no man can 
be aval-ranted to deny ; nor is it less probable that a vast mass of native subjects, thus put 
into a now state of agitation, a numerous European community, progressively enlarging 
its vieavs avith its importance, and the combinations of Indian politics influenced by and 
influencing these circumstances, might render it extremely difficult for this country to 
maintain, in that remote quarter, a government sufficiently strong and energetic to contain 
all these interests avithin their due bounds. 


At a Court of Directors held on Wednesday, the 4th February 1801. 

The folloaving Resolutions were then read ; and the Court approved thereof. 

Resolution Second. — T hat it is equally the interest of the nation, mid the duty of the 
Company, to guard against all principles and measures which, by an indefinite enlargement 
of the present channel of communication, in fclieir nature tend to the introduction, imme- 
diate or gradual, of such an open intercourse, and its probable consequent colonization. 

Eleventh. — That if to this aggregate capital, avhich may he termed the present maximum 
of the native stock of British India for a trade to Europe, it become a practice to add 
capital belonging to private residents in Great Britain, and transplanted to India for the 
purpose of forcing the productions of tlmt country beyond the ability of its oavu means, 
this avould be the introduction of 011c of the first principles of the Colonial or West Indian 
system ; and if it avere sanctioned, directly or impliedly, by any public regulation, it avould 
tend greatly to extend the relations and intercourses betaveeu those countries, and this, us 
avell as to supersede covertly, if not openly, the prohibition to Europeans to occupy lands 
there, which prohibition is already, in a variety of instances, dispensed with ; and thus, 
without any certainty of ultimate commercial benefit to flic British empire ut. large, a 
change would be commenced in the present system of Indian policy, avhich is allowed to 
be the best for the maintenance of those distant possessions. 


Extract Letter from the Right Honourable Henry Dumlas, to the Chairman, 
dated 21st March 1801. 

Upon the First, Second, Third, Fourth, Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh and Twelfth Resolutions, 

I have only to observe, tliat my opinions entirely accord with the general principles 
detailed therein. 

(446.) m m 
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Y Extract Report from a Special Committee to the Court of Directors, 

' dated 26th March 1802. 

Eur^enns in In a letter from Lord Cornwallis, dated the 7th November 1794, his Lordship say 8 
01 India * “ I am strongly impressed with a conviction, that it will be of essential importance to the 

« interests of Britain, that Europeans should he discouraged and prevented as much as 
« possible from colonizing and settling in our possessions in India.” 


Extract Letter from the Right Honourable Robert Dundas, to the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman, dated 28tli December 1808. 

Renewal of tho In the detail of any legislative proceedings which might be expedient on this subject, it 
Charter. would be absolutely necessary to guard against the abuses which would arise from facilities 
thus afforded to persons attempting to settle and reside in the British territories, without a 
license from the Company, or without the sanction or knowledge of the local governments. 


Extract Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to tho Right Honourable 
Robert Dunclas, dated 13th January 1809. 

But a more serious consequence than all these would Btill remain : a free trade to India 
would unavoidably draw after it the residence of numerous and continually increasing 
Europeans there, whatever prohibitions might at first be opposed to their settling in the 
countiy. When all restraint to the importation of ships and goods is taken off, men must 
be allowed to follow their property, and to remain at the place where they land it, till 
they have disposed of it ; they must be allowed to navigate the Indian seas, and to return 
to the same place when their business calls them ; they will thus insensibly, and with 
hardly reasonable grounds for opposition, domiciliate themselves, nor would an imsuccessfhl 
trade prevent them, but many would seek to indemnify themselves on shore for their 
losses by the voyage. The instances of such settlements will be numerous, and it will be 
impossible for any police to follow up the cases of individuals, and continually to exercise 
a rigorous system of exclusion. This has not hitherto been done, though attended with 
comparatively little difficulty, and the attempt would soon, under the new order of things, 
be abandoned ns hopeless. Colonization must in such case follow. Large communities of 
Europeans will struggle for popular 1 rights. New feelings -with respect to tho mother 
country, new interests and attachments, will then spring up ; and in a region so remote, so 
rich and populous, and so accustomed to yield to the ascendancy of tho European character, 
the tendency and process of these things cannot be difficult to conceive. 


Extract Hints approved by the Committee 
of Correspondence, and submitted to the 
consideration of tho Right Honourable 
Lord Melville. 

18. An unrestrained intercourse with 
India to be prevented, and the existing re- 
strictions with respect to residence in India 
to be confirmed. 


Extract Observations, by the Right Hon. 
Lord Melville, on Hints suggested by the 
Deputation of the Court of Directors, 
3d March 1812. 

18. It viill be indispensably nccesscmjjor 
thepiwpose of guarding against the inconve- 
nience herein alluded to, that the existing 
restrictions shall be continued, with such 
alterations as may be requisite in the new 
system of trade. 


Extract Letter from the Deputation to the Right Honourable the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
dated loth April 1812. 

Hints, 18. — Observations, 18. 

The existing regulations, as to ingress and settlement of unlicensed Europeans into tho 
Company’s establishment and territories, to be continued. No British subject to be allowed 
to settle in any country within the Company’s limits, and not rmder the government of 
the Company. 


Hints, 25. — Observations, 25. 

The maintenance of the Molucca Islands, which produce no valuable commodity hut 
spices, occasions to the Company a heavy expense, and can only be compensated by a mono- 
poly of their trade ; and if private merchants are to participate in that trade, they ought 
amo to bear a proportionable shnro of tho charge of establishment in those islands. But the 
spice trade is not the most interesting consideration belonging to this question. If in o 11 )' ® 
the islands in the Eastern Seas not belonging to the Company, British subjects were to settle, 
(a tiling which the Company, even if aimed with legal powers, would find it difficult to 
prevent, after those seas should be open to all the ships of this country,) it would seem impos- 
sible to hinder them from obtaining by one means or other a supply of the teas of Ohm 11 
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for the purpose of being smuggled into Europe. That object alone might be tempting 

enough to induce a settlement, where no other circumstance was sufficiently inviting. And V. 

if from this motive, or a concurrence of others which might be supposed, a number of 

Englishmen were once to unite themselves in that quarter, whither new individuals miffiit (® 8 0 better from 
continually resort, and whence again they might repair to all the ports of the Indian con- p om l iaD y respeot- 
tinent, it would seem scarcely practicable to preserve the efficiency of regulations formed, l?- 5 th ° , nt of , 
either here or by the Indian governments, for the exclusion of unlicensed persons fi-om their Pr ° CCed 

territories. Such would be tho danger especially of any British settlement in the Eastern 27 February 1818. 
Archipelago, not subjected to the government of the Company, a danger very seriously to 1 

he deprecated ; and even in those hold by them, as the Moluccas, if they were opeu to all 
British ships, it may well deserve consideration, whether there might not be some liability 
to danger of the same kind On all these grounds it really seems advisable that British 
ships from Europe should not have access to the spice islands. 


Extract Letter from the Right Honourable the Earl of Buckinghamshire to the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman, dated 24th December 1812. 

The justice of tbe observations respecting the additional number of Europeans that 
would find their way to India in consequence of the extension of the trade, must be admitted 
to a certain extent ; but it is obvious that this danger would arise from the extension of 
the export trade to India, and would scarcely bo lessened by confining the import trade to 
the port of London. Every individual during liis residence in India would of course be 
subject to the existing regulations of the local governments. 


Extract Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Buclcingha/mshire, dated 30th December 1812. 

With respect to tbe resort of Europeans to India, if we do not misunderstand the scope 
of your Lordship’s observations, it seems to imply that their numbers might be in propor- 
tion to the export trade from this country. If, indeed, they were to he regulated by this 
scale, our apprehensions would be the less ; but we have no difficulty in acknowledging that, 
in addition to all our other arguments against admitting importations to the outports, we 
think that the granting of this privilege would increase the spirit of rash speculation from 
Great Britain and Ireland, and thereby the number of adventurers in search of fortune in 
India ; for it is to be remembered that those adventurers would naturally seek for new 
establishments, even out of the Company’s territories, and there endeavour to acquire real 
property. 


At a General Court of the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the 
East Indies ; held on Tuesday, the 26th January 1813. 

That any imrestramed intercourse of Europeans with our Indian empire is highly to 
be deprecated : that the unlimited competition of convmercial agents would , from the pceu- 
Iwa' circumstances of the country, produce “a boundless scene of confusion and fraud, and 
"ultimately the ruin of the manufacturers themselves j” and that tempting opportunities 
would he held out to the agents to maintain illicit intercourse with the native powers, and 
to conduct a dangerous system of communication with China from the eastern islands. 


Extract Report of the Committee of Correspondence, dated 9th July 1813. 

Let it never be forgotten, too, that the Indian people are concerned in this, question. 
The Court have afready, in then. 1 letters to Lord Melville and Lord Buckinghamshire, stated 
their apprehensions that the opening of the outports to imports from India might increase 
the resort of European adventurers to India. It lias been advanced in return, from some 
quarters, that the police of India is so excellent ns to obviato every danger of this land. 
Your Committee are sorry to observe, that they find in the records of the Bengal Govern- 
ment informations concerning the police, which do not warrant them to conclude quite so 
favourably of it ; for in fact, -with all the progressive improvements iu the system of the 
government there, they have not yet been able to bring the police into a state of perlect 
efficiency. The Fifth Report of the Committee of the House of Commons lms enteral 
much into this subject, and one quotation from the conclusion of it may suffice to justify 
this observation : “ It does not, therefore, appear to have been from any want of informa- 
“tion in regard to the imperfect state of the police, that the Government was unable to 
“provent its becoming worso ; but rather, as your Committee should suppose, from the 
“ difficulties which presented themselves to the application of an efficacious remedy.’ 


Extract Letter from the Chairman nud Deputy Chairman to the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Liverpool, dated 27th May 1813. 

We have stated, in our correspondence with the President of the Board of Commissioners 
for tho Affairs of India, the ruinous consequences that would bo produced by this great 
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innovation The cr.irso of evidence since adduced Wore the House of Common*, ami 
ftroutSi the protracted inquiries of the opponmts of the Company, only just dosed, lu 
abundantly confirmed pur statements, hy Showing . , 

lliat a lame influx of Europeans into oin Indian territories (an influx which mil unwoH- 
abiv follow the permission of on opon and general trade) innst prove dangerous to the 
pie and security of those invelimhla possessions, now so highly improved under the Con- 
pany’s administration. 


At a Court of Directors, lield on Wednesday, the 1 6th May 1816. 

On a motion Resolved, That from and after the 1st July next, the manlier of Free Mer- 
chants to Ijc nominated by the Court in one year be limited to eight, and that the 
nomination thereof commence with the chairman, the deputy chairman, and the six senior 
members of the Court. 


(39 )— LETTER from the Right Hon. George Canning to the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman of the East India Company, respecting Permissions to proceed to India. 

Gentlemen India Board Office, 22d August 1818. 

-p IIE Letter which I had the honour to receive from Mr. Bebb and Mr. Pattison, in the 
N.B. It was dated m0 nth of March, on the subject of licenses to reside in India, lias remained so long unan- 
27 Fell., but not re- swere d, and I have had so many opportunities in the interval of communicating with you 
ceiveil till the 3d personally ou the subject, that I might perhaps feel inclined to abstain from any written 
March. 


(39.) Letter from 
the Right lion. 
Geo. Canning ; 
22 August 1818. 


t any u 

answer, wenTnoTthe letter itself necessarily matter of record, and as such liable to reference 

^^acknowledge the importance as much as I feel the difficulty of the whole subject ; but 
that part of it which alone can bo usefully discussed between you and me, is of much less 
magnitude tliau the writers of the letter appear to have imagined. 

The object of that letter wus to remonstrate against the reversal by this Board of several 
refusals by the Court of Directors of applications for permission to resort to India 
By an account which 1 have obtained from the India House, it appears that there have 
been made to the Court of Directors, in the whole, 318 applications for leave to go anil 
reside in India, since the b eginning of the operation of the Act of the 53d. Of these 318, 
23 1, or something less than three-fourths, have been granted by the Court ; and upon them, 
as there has been uo exorcise of the authority of this Board, there lias of course been no 
opportunity for a difference of opinion. 

There remain S7 cases, in the course of near five years, upon which the Court have exer- 
cised their right of refusal, and upon which the Board have had imposed upon them the 
duty of reconsidering, aud of either affirming or reversing, the Court’s decisions. Of these 
87 decisions, 68, or rather move than tliree-fourtlis, have been affirmed by the Board ; 19 
only have been cither reversed or modified. 

Ho far from thinking this an extraordinary proportion, I should rather acknowledge my 
surprise that any two authorities, or almost any two minds, applying themselves to tue 
consideration of eases so various, and so littlo susceptible of being measured by any precise 
general standard, should in so few instances have come to different conclusions. 

The only way in which a more complete concurrence could have been produced, would 
have been by the Board's treating the references to them as mere matter of form ; as if the 
Legislature had intended these references for no other purpose than to reconcile the disap- 
pointed applicant to the decision of the Court of Directors. Some phrases in the letter to 
mo might perhaps be construed as implying a wish that they should be so treated ; but on 
this point the intention of the Legislature cannot he mistaken, 

It is not to bo denied that Parliament was led to apprehend the existence, in the Court 
of Directors, of a disposition, in respect to the granting these permissions, the very reverse 
of facility and profusion. If the number of permissions granted by the Court of Directors, 
compared with the number of their refusals, invalidates (as it undoubtedly does in a great 
degree) those suspicions, on which the apprehension of Parliament was founded, it rnus 
he admitted, on the other hand, that the proportion of the affirmations to the reversals i o 
the Court's decisions by the Board, affords proof of the extreme caution and reserve witu 
which the Board has discharged its superintending and corrective duty. , . 

The grievance specifically complained of by the Court being thus reduced to its rea 
dimensions, the portion of evil of which that grievance is alleged to have been products 
must be diminished in a corresponding degree. . 

Two hundred and thirty-one persons appeal- to have gone out to India in five years, by 
permission of the Court of Directors ; 19 within the same period upon the authority ot t *- 
Board of Control. Were there any question as to the right of the Board, the permittmg 
19 persons to go to India without the consent of the Court of Directors would ho as obji 
tionable as the permitting 1,900. But it cannot he intended seriously to argue, that • 
apprehended dangers to India would arise, not from the 281 strangers whom the Com 
Directors have sent into that country, but from the comparatively trifling addition to 
number which has been made by the Board of Control. y 

As to the general reasoning of the letter, therefore, I am afraid it will be found, °“ CR J C ^ W 
examination, to be direoted, not against the conduct of the Board under the Act ox 
53d, hut against the, provisions of tjm Act itself . r „ mne 
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The letter recapitulates the recorded maxims of old and able governors and magistrates — 
of India, and refers to the opinions of those eminent servants of the Company who were V. 

examined before the Committee of the House of Commons on the renewal of the Charter 

in 1813. But it must not be forgotten, that all these arguments and authorities against (39.) Letter from 
laying open India to the influx of uncovenanted Europeans, were manifestly and°noto- 1:1 10 Bight Hon. 
riously brought forward to prevent the opening of the trade. Parliament, not in consonance £, eo A rgo Clinr ‘ i "S < 
to these arguments and authorities, but in spite of them, decided to adopt the measure. 22 Au£ust 1818 - 
The resort to India allowed by the Act, either in furtherance of that measure or concomi- 
tantly with it, if it be an evil, is one wbicb the Legislature with its eyes open determined 
to encounter, rather than leave the new experiment imperfect. TJpon this point, there- 
fore, neither the Court of Directors nor the Board of Control, whatever their own opinions 
of the expediency of the system may be, have any option but to carry into effect the in- 
tentions of the Legislature. 

In every permission which the Board has given since I have held my present situation, 

I have believed myself to be acting in conformity to those intentions. The few instances 

(and I have shown them to be very few) in which the decision of the Board has differed 

from that of the Court, have been, however, enough to show that cases -will inevitably 

arise' on which no previous agreement upon general principles could by possibility ensure 

an undeviating concurrence. I must also confess, that after maturely reflecting upon wliat 

is suggested in the letter of the 3d March, ns to the advantages to be derived from such 27 February. 

previous agreement, it appears to me liable to an objection whioh would more than 

counterbalance those advantages, inasmuch as by substituting a compromise in lieu of a 

revision, it would render the appeal from the Court to the Board altogether unsatisfactory 

for the purposes which the Legislature had in view. 

I have, &c. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman. (signed) George Gimvmg. 


(40.) — LETTER from P. Auber, Esq. to T. Hyde Villiers, Esq., transmitting Statement 
of Number of Licenses to proceed to and reside in. India, granted since 1814. 

Sir, East India House)' 4th 'Febrtiary 1832. 

In reference to your letter of. the 30.th December, I am commanded by the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company to transmit to you the accompanying statement of 
the number of licenses to proceed to and reside in India, granted by the Court in each 
year from 1814, the number of applications refused by the Court, and the number of the 
latter granted by the Board ; with a general classification as to trades, &c. of the whole. 

In reply to the Board’s request for a statement of the. general principles on wbicb such 
licenses have been granted by the Court, I am directed to refer you to the letter from the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman to the President of the Board, dated the 27th February 
1818, as cont aining the views of the Court upon this subject at that time. 


(40.) Letter from 
Peter Auber, Esq. 
to T. Hyde Villiers, 
Esq.; 

4 February 1832. 


In bis reply to that letter, it was remarked by Mr. Canning, tlmt out of S7 applications 
up to that time refused by the Court, the Board had in 68 cases confirmed the Court’s 
refusal, leaving 19 cases only in which the Court’s decision had boon modified or reversed. 
“So far" (Mr. Canning observed) “from thinking this an extraordinary proportion, I 
“ should rather acknowledge my surprise that any two authorities, or almost any two 
“ minds, applying themselves to the consideration of cases so various, and so little sus- 
“ ceptible of being measured by any precise general standard, should in so few instances 
“have come to different conclusions." 


Since the correspondence above alluded to, the number of applications refused by the 
Court has decreased by more than one-half in proportion to the number complied with, 
whilst the proportion of decisions reversed by the Board lias 'scarcely exceeded that which 
Mr. Canning considered as less than was to be expected in such a ease. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your most obedient lnunblc servant, 

P. Aube)', Sec. 


( 445 .) 
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STATEMENT of the Number of Licenses to proceed to and reside in India, granted by the 
refused by the Court ; and of the Number of the latter granted by the Commissioners 


Advocates and Attorneys at Law, &c. 
Agents ..... 
Apothecaries - 

Auctioneers .... 
Baker ..... 
Bishop’s College at Calcutta 
Broker ..... 
Cabinet Maker .... 
Carver and Gilder ... 
Chemist and Druggist 
Clerks, &c., Mercantile 
Coachmakers .... 
Confectioner .... 
Cooper - 

Dentist ..... 
Distiller ..... 
European Servants - - - 

Gardener .... 
Grooms ..... 
Gunmaker .... 
Horticulturist .... 

Hotel Keeper .... 
Indigo Planters ... 
Jewellers .... 
Leather Manufacturer 
Linguist and Schoolmaster 
Li thographic Printer 
Midwife ..... 
Milliner ..... 
Miniaturo Painter ... 
Miscellaneous .... 
Mission College at Calcutta 
Missionaries .... 
Music Master .... 
Musical Instrument Maker 
Organist .... 
Orphan Institution in Bengal 
Partners and Assistants in Mercantile" 
Establishments ... 
Persons allowed to proceed to their" 
Friends and Relatives 
Persons permitted to reside 
Pianoforte Maker ... 
Portrait Painter ... 
Private Affairs ... 
Roman Catholic Bishop 
Rope Manufacturer ... 


Veterinary Surgeon 
Watchmakers - 
Wine Merchants 
Wine Cooper - 


Memorandum .^ 1 This Statement does not include Females. 
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(40.) Letter from 

Court of Directors in each Year, from 1814 to 1831, inclusive; of tho Numbor of Applications F°4f^.^ , S b 5? n ? S<1 
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The preceding Account — continued. 


Advocates and Attorneys - 
Agents - - • - 

Auctioneers - - - - 

Carpenter - -• - .... 

Chemist - - - - 

Civil Engineer - - . 

Clerks in Mercantile Houses 
Concliiuakcr .... 
Cultivator of Sugar and Coflee 
European Servants - 

Indigo Planters - 
Ladies ..... 

Land Surveyor .... 
Miscellaneous .... 
Missionaries ..... 
Musician ..... 
Natives ..... 

Partners and Assistants in Mercantile 
Houses - - 

Persons allowed to proceed to their' 
Friends and Relatives 
Persons permitted to reside - 
Private Adairs .... 
iSadmiikcr ..... 
Shipwright ..... 
Soda-water Maker, &c. 

Suprncargoes .... 
Surgeon ..... 
Surveyor and Architect 


East India House, ) 
31 Jan. 1832. / 


25— 10 42— 8 26—6 15 — 4 


(41.) Letter to 
ilcngal Govern- 
ment on I’ormis- 


(4J .)— Extract LETTER from the Court of Directors to the Governor-general in Council 
at Bangui (Revenue Department), dated 8th July 1829. 

"to hold Lands . ?' Wk ! 10W ad ^‘ ess y° u on a subject which, although it has not been brought regularly 
iu India; before us by nny direct communication from yon, is of so much importance, that we deem 

8 July 1829. it imperative upon us to make you acquainted witli our sentiments upon it without delay. 

We allude to the application which appears to have been made to you, on the part of 
certain ^merchants and indigo planters, to extend the power of holding land on lease for 
the cultivation of indigo; and the measures upon which you have resolved in consequence 
ot that application. 

3. You well know that the authorities in England, as well as your predecessors in the 
Government of India, have nlways regarded the question whether Europeans slioidd be 
permitted to hold any permanent interest in land as one of the most serious in Indian 
policy; nor lias there been nny measure, in their opinion, which required more mature 
deliberation and cautions proceeding than one liy which Europeans would be permitted 
tWelres will tto natives, to aenui-o i. power amon E them Me to 
abuse, and, at the same time, to acquire an interest which did not immediately depend 
upon the connection between Lidia and England. 

•1. You have decided this important question for yourselves, and have carried your 
concessions upon it to an extent which, as. far as we are at present informed, is almost 
unlimited ; you seem to have done so without previous deliberation, and you have cer- 
tainly done so without waiting the result of that reference to us, which upon a matter of 
tins paramount importance it was your duty to make. There are undoubtedly questions 
ot importance which must occasionally arise which will not admit of the delay of a 
previous reference to us, and when great advantages may be gained by a speedy decision; 

1 ,,'T Uuh , notllin S AVas Lo be gained by precipitation, ‘and which 
every consideration should have dissuaded you from. J 1 t 
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5. The permission granted by you in 1824 to certain Europeans to hold portions of land (41.)Loltor ioBen- 
on lease, for the purpose of making the experiment whether coffee could bo advantageously gnl Government on 
cultivated in Bengal, cannot, and must not, be drawn into a precedent. The duration of Permission to hold 
the leases granted even for that purpose, we deemed unnecessarily long ; but its the quantity hands in India ; 
of land applied for was limited, and a doubtful experiment stood in need of peculiar ® 1829. 

encouragement, we by our letter of the 10th September 1828, sanctioned the indulgence 
which you had thought expedient to grant. We also considered that the case of coffee was 
peculiar ; a considerable outlay being necessary to form the plantation, and a number of 
years elapsing before it yields any return. A certain length of tenure is required by these 
circumstances for the profitable cultivation of coffee ; but these circumstances do not exist 
with regard to indigo. The cultivation of indigo is annual, and a single year, or at most 
a few years, will indemnify the cultivator for the expense he has incurred. We observed, 
that at the time of granting the leases for the experimental cultivation of coffee, a strong 
lme of distinction was drawn, and very properly, by the officers of your Government, 
between the case of indigo and that of coffee. By the Minute of Mr. Trower, under date 
the 25th March 1823, we see that the utility of any lease to the cultivator of indigo was 
altogether denied. 

G. But it is not merely because you have permitted the granting of leases to Europeans 
of too extensive a duration, that we disapprove the measure which you seem to have 
recently adopted. The Resolution of Government, under date 7th May 1821, passed on 
the occasion of tho leases grafted for the experiment of the coffee planters, laid down 
a system of rules which were very well adapted to obviate tho evils and inconveniences 
wliich were likely to arise from tho presence of Europeans as landholders among the 
native population of India. Among tho securities thus provided, that contained in sec. 19 
of the above-mentioned Resolution appeared to us of peculiar importance, as it enabled 
you at once to relieve the Government and the people from the presence of any person 
who might make a mischievous use of the privileges granted to him. Tins section, with 
tho two which follow and are connected with it, you have most unadvisedly omitted in 
the Resolution to which we are now adverting. 

7. Whatever may be the future misconduct of a planter which the ordinary operation 
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■ of the law may not reach (and you know to what an extent of annoyance and oppression 

v. such misconduct may proceed), you have left to yourselves,, under the system which you 

have now adopted, no remedy but that of -sending the individual out of the country ; a 

Settlement of re medy which ought not to be resorted to except in extreme cases, and the application of 
EuropeansinLulia. ^eh to the case of an European leaseholder you have rendered peculiarly delicate, by 
not reserving to yourselves the power of cancelling, in the event ol his misconduct, the 
lease you have given him the power of possessing. 

S. We do not think it necessary to state at any greater length our opinion of the errors 
involved in the proceeding to which we are now referring. It remains, however, that we 
communicate to you distinctly the course which we desire you hereafter to pursue. 

9. We direct that all the rules laid down and all the securities provided by the Resolu- 
tion of Government, dated 7th May 1824, shall be strictly observed in the case of every 
permission granted to an European to hold land on lease for the purpose of cultivation. 

10. Under these securities we do not object to your granting permission to Europeans 
to hold lands on lease in their own names, for the cultivation of indigo and other agricul- 
tural products. 

11 . The length of the leases must in all cases be regulated with reference to the nature 
of the cultivation, and must not be greater than may be necessary to afford the under- 
taker the prospect of a fair remuneration for the capital he may expend. The leases must 
not in any case exceed the duration of 21 yearn without a previous reference to us, and 
our express approbation. 

12. It is not less important, in the case of the transfer of leases than in that of the 
original grant, that Government should be satisfied in regard to the respectability and 
good character of the individuals who are to hold them ; and therefore the permission of 
Government must be rendered necessary to every transfer of a lease held by an European. 

13. We trust that the extent to which Government may be committed by any actual 
engagements under the proceeding which we have thus been compelled to disapprove, will 
not be extensive at the time when this letter shall reach you. We doubt not that you 
will be anxious to retrace your steps as far as it is practicable ; and we are sure it is 
altogether unnecessary to direct that your fixture proceedings relative to this important 
affair shall be regulated in strict conformity to the instructions you have now received. 

1 4 The opinion we have intimated to you upon this important question has been formed 
by us deliberately, and is in entire unison with that of His Majesty’s Government. 


(42.) Letter from (42.) — LETTER from the Secretary to the Government of Bengal to the Secretary at the 
Bengal Govern- East India House, dated 1st September 1829. 

ment to the Court gj r 

1 September' 1829 ^ Alt directed by the Governor-general in Council to transmit to you, for the purpose of 

being laid before the Honourable the Court of Directors, copies of the under-mentioned 
papers, viz. : 

1 st. Memorial from the principal mercantile firms in Calcutta, praying an extension and 
modification of the rules under which Europeans were permitted to hold lands in the 
interior of the country for commercial purposes. 

2d. Resolution of Government on the above memorial. . 

3d. Minute by Sir Charles Metcalfe. 

4th. Minute by the Governor-general on the general question of giving increased facility 
to Europeans to settle in the interior. 

2. The Governor-general in Council proposes at an early period to bring the subject of 
those papers to the notice of the Honourable Court, in a separate despatch ; and he hopes 
at the same time to be able to lay before them the result of the deliberations relative to 
the amendment of the law, in which the Government has for some time past been engaged 
in communication with the judges of the Supreme Court. But his Lordship in Council 
considers it proper tliat the Honourable Court should be put in possession of the above- 
mentioned Minutes without further delay. 

I have, &o. 

(signed) R. M. Tilgftman, 

Officiating Deputy Secretary to the Government. 


(43.) Memorial (48.) — MEMORIAL from the principal Merchants at Calcutta to the Governor-general 

fromCalcuttoMer- in Council at Bengal, dated 28th January 1829. 

dianta to Bongal My Lord, 

28° Juoary t 1829. var ‘° us inconveniences experienced by indigo planters, from their inability to hold 

lands in their own names, have opposed such obstacles to the successful prosecution <j 
their industry as could never have been compensated but by extraordinary fertility of so 
and cheapness of labour. The losses resulting from the insecurity of lands held in t 0 
names oi natives, from the failure of ryots who have received advances, to perform their 
contracts, and from the litigation and affrays they are liable to be involved in by the relo- 
tions in which existing Regulations compel them to stand to such persons, are an unneces- 
sary expense, which cannot be estimated at less than 25 per cent, on the total outlay, so 
a serious bar to all experimental improvements in agriculture. Notwithstanding the 
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advantageous nature of the tenure, about one-third of the entire quantity of indigo plant — * 

is grown by the planters themselves, and two-thirds purchased on contract from ryots. Y. 

The number of begalis appropriated to this crop is between 33 and -10 lacks. 

The value of the indigo annually produced is from twu-and-a-half to three crore of (43.V Memorial 
rupees, whereof perhaps two crore are expended in this country tor rent, stock, wages, fromC’aleuUaMer- 
i uteres t on capital, &c. ; and a largo portion, probably three-fourths of the balance, is ‘kini.s Bengal 

remitted to England. Competition among planters him increased the cost of production > 

from 80 to 100 per cent., so as greatly to reduce the superiority which this country has “ 8 January 1829. 
long possessed over the other countries from which Europe is supplied with indigo, namely, 

Manilla, Java, Caraccas, Guatimala, and the West Indies. The necessity of removing 
artificial obstructions, in order to secure the success of this most important brunch of 
trade, and to promote the manifest interests of this country and of England, is thus con- 
tinually rendered more urgent. 

Until Parliament shall be pleased to apply a more adequate remedy to the disadvantages 
of our position, we are satisfied that there is no measure which would tend so immediately 
to give a new impulse to the trade, and to augment confidence in its stability, as the 
extension of the provisions of a Resolution passed by the Right honourable the Governor- 
general in Council, on the 7th May 182-1, for the encouragement of the cultivation of 
coffee. We do therefore respectfully solicit that your Lordship in Council will be pleased 
to pass a Regulation, rendering the same provisions, with the exception of those contained 
in the 19th and 20th paragraphs, applicable to the cultivation of indigo and all other 
agricultural produce. 


We have, &c. 

(signed) Palmer & Go. 

Alemnder & Go. 
Mackintosh & Go. 
Golvm iti Go. 
Gruttcnden, Mackillop 
Ferijussoib it Go. 
Trotter, Gordon tfi Go. 


Bruce, Allan & Go. 

J. Scott ib Go. 

Shcddcn ib Co. 

Bush iC Co. 

Go. Stciuart, liobertson it Go. 
Baijshav) & Go. 

Allport, Ashburner & Go. 


(41.)— RESOLUTION of the Government of Bengal, (Revenue Department), 
dated 17th February 1829. 

The Governor-general in Council remarks, that the present restrictions on the occu- 
pancy of land by Europeans have notoriously failed of their purpose j and their effect in 
inducing a recourse to fiction and concealment has been manifestly injurious. 

2. When the tenures are avoived, there Avill no longer be any difficulty in defining their 
extent and nature ; and an essential security may be obtained against the fraud, incon- 
venience and litigation which the present system is calculated to occasion, nnd which must 
be alike injurious to the success of trade, to the peace of the community, and to the 
character of our countrymen. 

3. Every day the great importance of facilitating the production nnd reducing the cost 
of articles of export from India becomes mure apparent ; but with the above opinion of 
the practical effect of the prohibitory system, it appears to his Lordship in Council un- 
necessary to dwell at length on such considerations. 

4. They would indeed evince that the matter is one of great national interest ; but apart 
from any such argument, the practical results of the prohibition seem to afford ample 
grounds for its discontinuance. 

5. Although the provisions contained in s. 107, c. 133, of the 33d of his late Majesty, 
in regard to the administration of civil justice, seem to require explanation nnd amend- 
ment ; and though the state of the laAV relative to the trial and punishment of criminal 
offences committed by British subjects in the more distant provinces is still more seriously 
defective ; these circumstances do not appear to constitute any sufficient ground fur post- 
poning a compliance with tho prayer of the memorial above recorded, since, as already 
observed, tho measure appears likely in its consequences to diminish litigation, and to 
obviate the causes of violence and crime. 

6. Actuated by the above sentiments, his Lordship in Council resolves that the Reso- 
lution of the 7th May 1824 shall no longer be confined to lands required for coffee planta- 
tions, but that tho same principle shall be applied to all cases in Avhich Europeans may 
desire to occupy lands for the cultivation of indigo or other agricultural purposes. 

7. His Lordship in Council further resolves that tho 19tli, 20th, and 2Jst sections of the 
above-mentioned resolution shall be rescinded. 

S. Tho rides contained in Regulation 38, 1793, nnd other corresponding regulations, 
requiring only that before Europeans occupy land they shall obtain tho permission of 
Government, no new enactment appears to bo necessary ; and his Lordship in Council 
considers it to be advisable to postpone any measure of that nature until the exigencies 
of the case shall bu practically developed. In tho mean time the above Resolution will 
sufficiently defino the conditions on Avhich the required permission is to be granted. 

9. On the application of Messrs. Alexander and Co., relative to the Nujifgurh estate, 
his Lordship in Council deems it unnecessary to pass any special order, it being uudusir 
able that Government should interfere with individual claims. 
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V. 

Settlement of 
Europeans inlndia. 


(45.)— MINUTE of Sir Charles Metcalfe, dated 19th February 1829. 

CoNCUEltrao cordially in the proposition for extending to Europeans, engaged in the 
cultivation of indigo, and in other speculations, the privileges already granted to coffee 
planters, I beg leave to submit my reasons for advocating that proceeding, as I am not 
quite satisfied with those stated in the Resolution of Government. 

I have long lamented that our countrymen in India are excluded from the possession of 
land, and other ordinary rights of peaceable subjects. 

I believe that the existence of these restrictions impedes the prosperity of our Indian 
empire, and of course that then - removal would tend to promote it. 

I am also of opinion that their abolition is necessary for that progressive increase of 
revenue, without which our income cannot keep pace with the continually increasing 
expense of our establishments. 

I am further convinced that our possession of India must always be precarious, unless 
we take root by having an influential portion of the population attached to our Govern- 
ment by common interests and sympatliies. 

Every measure, therefore, which is calculated to facilitate the settlement of our country- 
men in India, and to remove the obstructions by which it is impeded, must, I conceive, 
conduce to the stability of our rule, and to the welfare of the people subject to our 
dominion. 

The proceeding now adopted being a step forward in what appears to me to be the right 
course, has my hearty concurrence. 

The only objection that strikes me to the spread of & British Christian population in 
India, is the existing discordance of the laws by which our English and our native sub- 
jects are respectively governed. This objection will no doubt in time be removed, and 
the sooner the better, by framing laws equally binding on both parties, in all concerns 
common to both, and leaving to all then’ own suitable laws, in whatever peculiarly con- 
cerns themselves alone. The present system of judicature in India, by which the King's 
Court is rendered entirely separate from the local administration and institutions, and 
often practically subversive of their power and influence, is fraught with mischief ; and 
that part of the system which makes our native subjects under some circumstances liable 
to the jurisdiction of the King's Court, under some to that of the Company's Court, under 
some to that of both, without regal'd to residence, or any clearly defined limitations by 
which mu' native subjects can know to what laws or courts they are or are not amenable, 
is replete with gross injustice and oppression, and is an evil loudly demanding a remedy, 
which can only be found in a strict local limitation of the powers of His Majesty's Court 
with regard to the persons and property of native subjects, or in an amalgamation of the 
King’s Courts with the local judicial institutions, under a code of laws fitted for local 
purposes, and calculated to bestow real and equal justice on all classes of subjects under 
British dominion in India. 

(signed) C. T. Metcalfe. 


(46.) Minuto of (46.) — MINUTE of the Governor-general, dated 30th May 1829. 

30°May O 1829 10rfl ^ ’ ^ IIE sen ^ men ts expressed by Sir Charles Metcalfe have my entire concurrence ; and 

7 ' when we adopted the recent Resolution to permit the occupancy of land by Europeans, it 

was by no means my intention to rest upon that measure as a final one, still less that the 
grounds assigned for its adoption should be regarded as embracing the general question of 
the policy to be observed in respect to British settlers. Believing the diffusion of European 
knowledge and morals among the people of India to be essential to their well being, and 
convinced that the development of the natural resources of the country depends mainly on 
the introduction of European capital and skill, it has always been my wish and intention 
that tho above question should be fully considered and discussed, and that the result of our 
inquiries and deliberations should be submitted at an early period to the authorities at 
home. But the resolution referred to did not seem to require that we should enter upon 
so wide a field ; our immediate purpose was merely to enlarge the operation of certain 
rules already partially in force, and the effect of our determination will only be to permit 
that which is now done covertly, to be done openly. I feel, however, much indebted to Sir 
. Charles Metcalfe for having thus brought the general subject before the Board, and I gladly 

seize the opportunity of recording the views and sentiments with which I regard it. 

Wenoednot, I imagine, use any laboured argument to prove that it would be infinitely 
advantageous for India to borrow largely in arts and knowledge from England. The Legis- 
lature has expressly declared the truth : its acknowledgment is implied in the daily acts 
and professions of Government, and in all the efforts of humane individuals and societies for 
the education of the people. Nor will it, I conceive, be doubted that the diffusion of useful 
knowledge, and its application to the arts and business of life, must be comparatively tardy, 
unless we add to precept the example of Europeans, mingling familiarly with the natives in 
the course of their profession, and practically demonstrating by daily recurring evidence the 
nature and the value of the principles wc desire to inculcate, and of the plans we seek to 
have adopted. It seems to be almost equally plain, that independently of then - influencing 
the native communityin this way, various and important national advantages will result from 
there being a considerable body of our countrymen, and their descendants, settled in the 
country. To question it is to deny the superiority which has gained us the dominion of Indian 
Printed image digitised by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 
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it is to doubt whether national character has any effect on national wealth, strength and • 
good government : it is to shut our eyes to all the perils and difficulties of our situation : V. 

it is to hold as nothing community of language, sentiment aud interest, between the 

Government and the governed : it is to disregard the evidence afforded by every corner (46-) Minute of 
of the globe in which the British flag is hoisted : it is to tell our merchants and our Governor-general ; 
manufacturers that the habits of a people go for nothing in creating a market, and that 30 May 1829 ' 
enterprise, skill, and capital, and the credit which creates capital, are of no avail in the 
production of commodities. 

It is possible, however, that the actual condition of things may be regarded by many 
ns sufficiently satisfactory to render questionable the wisdom of any great change, of which 
the effects are not precisely anticipated ; and probably the effects of the measure of giving 
increased facility to Europeans to settle in the interior, with permission to hold land, may 
be more generally considered to involve so much hazard of evil as to counterbalance its 
admitted advantages. Now what is the actual state of the country? Is it not true that the 
great body of the people is wretchedly poor and ignorant ? Do we not eveiy day perceive 
how little our officers possess the knowledge necessary to their good government, and how 
much there is wanting between them that community of sentiment and purpose, without 
which there can bo no good government? Are not the files of our civil courts loaded with 
arrears of business ? Does there not prevail so much lying and litigation as to prove either 
great defects in our tribunals, or a lamentable demoralization in the people, or more truly 
both ? Is it not generally considered to be impossible, without a burthensome stipendiary 
police (almost as strange to the people as ourselves), to contrive the means of preventing 
the organization of gangs of plunderers, such as once spread terror through many of our 
districts ? Do not the police establishments, which, chiefly from the want of courage and 
concord in our native subjects, are thus thought necessary for the prevention of crime, 
lord it oppressively over the communities of whom they ought to be the aids and instru- 
ments ? Are not the native officers in all departments alleged to be guilty of much extor- 
tion and corruption ? Do not the zemindars and revenue fanners often cruelly grind the 
cultivators ? Do not several revolting and brutalizing practices still prevail among the 
people ? Is there anywhere the prospect of our obtaining, in a season of exigency, that 
co-operation which a community, not avowedly hostile, ought to afford to its rulers? Is 
it not rather true that we axe the objects of dislike to the bulk of those classes who possess 
the influence, courage, and vigour of character which would enable them to aid us ? Do our 
institutions contain the seeds of self-improvement ? Has it not rather been found that 
our difficulties increase with length of possession ? In the midst of financial embarrass- 
ment, are we not constantly called upon for new establishments involving hush burthens ? 

Is not the agriculture of the country, in most places, conducted with a beggarly stock and 
without skill or enterprise? Are not its manufactures generally in a degraded condition? 

Is not commercial intercourse spiritless and ill-informed ? Is there a single article of 
produce, excepting those which Europeans have improved, that is not much inferior to the 
similar productions of other countries, and can the difference be traced to circumstances 
of soil and climate ? One great staple manufacture being supplanted, is there not reason- 
able ground to apprehend a failure in the means of effecting the returns, without which 
no profitable trade can exist, especially in a country tributary to another, ns India is to 
England ? Do not the cultivators ancl manufacturers and merchants alike labour under 
an oppressive rate of interest, winch, with a languid condition of trade, unequivocally 
evinces poverty and want of credit ? Is there not, as indicated in Sir Charles Metcalfe's 
Minute, imminent danger of our failing to realize the income which is necessary to main- 
tain the establishments required for the protection and good government of the country, 
to say nothing of roads, canals, seminaries, and public improvements of every kind ? 

The answers to these questions must, I apprehend, be such as to imply that the present 
condition of things is far from being that with which we could justifiably sit down con- 
tented They must equally, I am satisfied, if rendered in full sincerity aud truth, evince 
that the required improvement can only be sought through the more extensive settlement of 
European British subjects, and their free admission to the possession of landed property. 

No stronger argument can be adduced in favour of the present proposition than is exhi- 
bited by the effects which European skill and machinery have produced against the prosperity 
of India. In the last despatch in the Commercial department from the India House, dated 
3d September 1828, the Court declare that they are at last obliged to abandon the only 
remaining portion of the trade in cotton manufactures, both in Bengal and Madras, because 
through the intervention of power-looms the British goods have a decided advantage in 
quality and in price. Cotton piece-goods, for so many ages the staple manufacture of India, 
seem thus for ever lost. The Dacca muslins, celebrated over the whole world for their 
beauty and fineness, are also annihilated from the same cause ; nor is the silk trade likely 
long to escape equal ruin. In the same despatch the Court describe the great depression of 
price which this article sustained in consequence of the diminished cost of the raw material 
in England, and of the rivalry of British silk handkerchiefs. The sympathy of the Court is 
deeply excited by the Report of the Board of Trade, exhibiting the gloomy picture of the 
effects of a commercial revolution, productive of so much present suffering to numerous 
classes in Lidia, and hardly to he paralleled in the history of commerce. 

If all the ancient articles of tho manufacturing produce of India arc swept away, and no 
new ones created to supply this vacuum on the exports, how will it lie possible for com- 
merce to be carried on, and how can any remittances on private or public account he made 
to Europe? If bullion alone is to supply the balance, soon will the time arrive, when, 
under the increased value thati scarcity, must .wttiW 'ojsgorbBipoilsibl^to K u 
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realize the revenue at its present nominal amount. It is therefore the bounden duty of 

V. Government to neglect no means which may call forth the vast productive powers of the 

country, now lying inert from the want of adequate encouragement. It may be confidently 

Settlement of asked, whether to the natives singly we may look for success, and whether any great 
Europeans inlndia. improvement has been ever introduced not exclusively due to European skill. To those 
who so feelingly deplore the misery of the Indian manufacturer, it will be consolatory to 
know that a prospect exists of better- days, with a hope also that her staple commodity, 
the cotton manufacture, may still be rescued from annihilation. Mi-. Patrick, an “ English- 
man,” is at this moment erecting a very large manufactory for the spinning of cotton-twist 
by machinery, to he moved by steam ; and it is not irrelevant from the object of the 
present paper to observe, that these great works are erecting upon bis own estate, held in 
fee-simple, under a grant from Warren Hastings. Hitherto the Bengal cotton has been held 
unfit for conversion into twist, hut an improved kind has been lately cultivated, which it 
is supposed will be quite fit for the purpose. An improved species of tobacco has also been 
grown, bearing double the value of the native tobacco, and likely to vie with that of 
America. To whom again is the commerce of India indebted for these new resources in 
her commercial distress? To Englishmen only, is the triumphant answer. Specimens of 
both these articles have been sent’ to the Vice-president of the Board of Trade. 

It remains to inquire whether the giving more facility to Europeans to settle in the 
interior, with the power of acquiring landed property, is likely to be attended with any, and 
what, hazard of evil On tins point I confess my present sentiments differ considerably 
from those I once held, and the circumstance makes me with the more confidence oppose 
myself to opinions held by persons for whom I cannot hut entertain a sincere respect. 

The apprehension of evil from the extensive settlement of British subjects in the interior 
of the country seems to rest chiefly on the supposed character of the natives, and on the 
assumed disposition and conduct of our countrymen. It has been stated that the former 
are exceedingly jealouB of any interference by strangers, and singularly averse to change ; 
and it has thence been argued that the frequent resort of our countrymen, while it would 
fail to produce any useful alteration in the habits and sentiments of the people, would 
almost certainly occasion alarm and discontent, if not disturbance. 

The views of the native character in which such references have been founded must, I 


think, be now admitted to require considerable modification. I shall not dwell on facts 
drawn from their history under the dominion of our predecessors, nor on the various 
changes which Hindoo communities appear to have undergone, independently of any 
impetus from without. Yot the facility with which they have submitted to the successive 
conquerors of the country ; the relation in which many of the most influential persons and 
classes among them have stood to foreign rulers ; the habits which many of them have 
borrowed from the Moslems ; the divisions existing among them ; the rise of new sects in 
comparatively modern times ; the frequent instances that are met with by our revenue 
officers of numerous village zemindars professing the Moslem faith, though they distinctly 
trace their origin to a Hindoo ancestor, and still retain the name and pride of high caste; 
all these circumstances powerfully contradict the notion that there is something immutable 
in then- sentiments and condition. Recent events, and the occurrences now passing under 
our eyes, still more clearly justify the persuasion, that whatever change would be beneficial 
for our native subjects we may hope to see adopted, in part at least, at no distant period, 
if adequate means and motives be presented. I need scarcely mention the increasing 
demand which almost all who possess the means evince, for various articles of convenience 
and luxury purely European; it is in many cases very remarkable. Even in the celebration 
of their most sacred festivals, a great change is said to be perceptible in Calcutta. Much 
of what used, in old times, to be distributed among beggars and Brahmins is now in many 
instances devoted to the ostentatious entertainment of Europeans, and generally the amount 
expended in useless aims is stated to have been greatly curtailed. The complete and cordial 
co-operation of the native gentry in promoting education, and in furthering other objects of 
public utility ; the astonishing progress which a large body of Hindoo youth has made in 
the acquisition of the English language, literature, and science ; the degree in which they 
have conquered prejudices that might otherwise have been deemed the most inveterate ; 
(the students in the medical class of the Hindoo college under Dr. Tytler, as well as in 
the medical native school under Dr. Breton, in which there are pupils of the highest 
castes, are said to dissect animals, and freely to handle the bones of a human skeletonj ; the 
freedom and the talent with which in many of the essays we lately had exhibited to us, old 
customs are discussed ; the anxiety evinced at Delhi and at Agra, and elsewhere, for tho 
means ol instruction in the English language ; the readiness everywhere shown to profit by 
sucu means of instruction as we have afforded; the facility with which the natives have 
adapted themselves to new rules and institutions ; the extent to which they have entered 
into new speculations after the example of our countrymen;— the spirit with winch many 
are said to be now prosecuting that branch of manufacture (indigo) which has alone as 
yet been hilly opened to British enterprise ; the mutual confidence which Europeans and 
nauves evmce in their transactions as merchants and hankers;— these and other circum- 
3 jJT 6 111 my 110 c ^ ou ^ t *1“* our native subjects would profit largely by a more 
£e the^dvmt^e ^ mtelH g ent mi rea P e otable Europeans, and would promptly recog- 

As to the practical effect, much must of course depend on the circumstances, character, 
S+wU£°i °fi the P erS ° n8 who settle 111 tlie country. Let ns then consider how far, 
of ’ w 18 a ^J mt & ow - d of apprehension. It has been supposed that many 
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aively towards the natives, and with violence and outrage towards each other. Had the case 

been so, I must still have thought it just to make large allowances for the peculiar position V. 

in which they stanch They have been denied permission to hold lands in then- own names. 

They have been diiven to evasion, which has rendered it difficult for them to establish their (46.) Minute of 
just claims by legal means, or they have had to procure the plant required by them through Governor-general ; 
a system of advances, which in all branches of trade is known to occasion much embarrass- 30 May 1829- 
rnent, and to lead to much fraud. They have possessed no sufficient means of preventing 
the encroachment of rival establishments, still less of recovering their dues from needy and 
improvident ryots. _ Further, we must not forget that the restrictions imposed upon the resort 
of Europeans to this country have operated to compel the houses of business often to employ 
persons in the management of their concerns in the interior whom they would not have 
employed if they had had a wider scope of choice. It would not be wonderful if abuses 
should be found to have prevailed under such circumstances, or if the weakness of the law 
should have sometimes led to violence in the assertion of real or supposed rights. But 
under all the above circumstances of disadvantage, the result of my inquiries is, a firm per- 
suasion (contrary to the conclusions I had previously been disposed to draw) that the occa- 
sional misconduct of the planters is as notliing when contrasted with the sum of good they 
have diffused around them. In this as in other cases, the exceptions have so attracted 
attention, as to be mistaken for a fair index of the general course of things. Breaches of the 
peace being necessarily brought to public notice, the individual instances of misconduct 
appear under the most aggravated colours ; but the numerous nameless acts, by which the 
prudent and orderly, while quietly pursuing their own interests, have contributed to the 
national wealth, and to the comfort of those around them, are unnoticed or unknown. I 
am assured that much of the agricultural improvement which many of our districts exhibit 
may be directly traced to the indigo planters therein settled ; and that as a general truth 
it may be stated (with the exceptions which, in morals, all general truths require to be made), 
that every factory is in its degree the centre of a circle of improvement, raising the per- 
sons employed in it, and the inhabitants of the immediate vicinity, above the general level. 

The benefit in the individual cases may not be considerable, but it seems to be sufficient 
to show what might be hoped from a more liberal and enlightened system. 

It is imagined, however, that British subjects, if admitted freely to resort to India, and 
to occupy land, would colonise in great numbers ; that, becoming too strong for the Govern- 
ment, they would violently invade the rights of the people, and a.t no distant period throw 
off their allegiance. It is supposed, in short, that we should have exhibited here results 
similar to those which occurred in the Americas ; that the original inhabitants of the country 
would be subjected to violence and oppression ; and that the colonists, if not swept away 
by insurrections of their own creating, would soon claim independence, and assume an 
attitude of hostility to England. 

Now, without presuming to pronounce what the course of centuries may produce, under 
the great changes which British India is, I trust, destined to undergo, we may, I thiuk, 
confidently assert, that there is no analogy to support the above anticipation of the effects 
which will flow from an increased facility to Europeans to settle in the interior of this 
country. 

In respect to climate, India may be described as a tropical country, in which the Euro- 
pean cannot safely labour in the field, excepting at particular times, aud in wliich the 
Northern races appear, after a few generations, to lose much of their physical hardihood. 

The mountainous tracts, in which a more congenial climate is to be found, present no surface 
to support any large population. It is already, in all the districts that would invite the 
adventurer, a densely-peopled country. The land is in most places distinctly appropriated 
by individuals. The rights of private property are recognised not less clearly than in 
Europe, and the modes of transfer not less fully defined. Its inhabitants are industrious, 
accustomed to all kinds of severe toil, readily turning their hands to new arts, frugal in 
their habits, patient of exertion in the pursuit of gain. Living and rearing families upon 
little, in a climate suitable to their constitutions, they present to the manufacturer and 
the agriculturist, a singularly cheap supply of labour-. They seem to have a peculiar apti- 
tude in accommodating themselves to the various tempers of their masters, and fidelity to 
their trust is generally held to distinguish them, even when otherwise ranking low in the 
scale of morals. In the more warlike classes, there is presented to the Government the 
means of maintaining a large force of excellent soldiers. In almost all classes, excepting 
the lowest, it may find able instruments of civil government, With strong local attach- 
ments, there is no feeling of patriotism to excite their enmity to strangers, or to bind them 
together in one common enterprise. Them paternal village is dear to them. The name of 
country, in a large sense, is unknown. Them religion (I speak of the Hindoos) is even 
more a cause of division among themselves than of separation from others. Rival sects may 
contend, but, undisturbed, they will never apparently find cause of hostility in the religious 
practices of those who profess a different creed. The spirit of Hindooisin is exclusive, not 
offensive. These last-mentioned circumstances, which have in all ages rendered it com- 
paratively easy to subjugate India, seem calculated to facilitate the settloment of our 
countrymen among them ; but they must at the same time operate to prevent such settle- 
ment from assuming the shape ordinarily exhibited on the introduction of a new race into 
a country. While the Hindoo religion is maintained there can be no mingling of races, 
suoh as has occurred in other countries ; and the line of separation would probably long 
survive after the original cause had ceased. The Christian rajpoot is not more likely to 
forget his origin than those who are now found professing the religion of Mahomed ; and 
“fi the circum§ti«Ktsfjsi igrbovel saumefirtfid &p}Mtactqfrpndear,;ii m Apgm I 
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tlmt Europeans would fill India in such numbers as to colonise, in the ordinary sense of the 

V. word, or as to acquire the power of setting Government at defiance ; nor is it more pro- 

bable that the habits and pursuits of the settlers would incline them to violence. 

Settlement of Without adverting to the difficulty of transporting any large number of labourers to so 
Europeans inlndia. distant a country, India, I may remark, offer's no advantage to the Emopean who has only 
his labour to bring to market. In providing himself with the comforts necessary to lii s 
existence, he must here expend a sum that would much more than purchase an equivalent 
of native labour - ; and the comparative value of the latter must increase with improved skill 
and knowledge. In agriculture, the chief branch of national industry, and that on which 
the population mainly depends, it is impossible to economise labour to the same extent as 
in manufactures ; especially where a tropic sun and periodical rains exert so powerful an 
effect on the vegetable world. And the climate must, in almost all our districts, confine 
the European husbandman to the work of general superintendence. In all branches of 
industry, indeed, it is European capital, skill and example which India requires, and for 
winch she offers a market. European labour is not wanted, and could not be maintained 
The settlers therefore must he men of capital and skill They must consequently he few 
in number, contrasted with the population of the country. A labouring class who should 
attempt to settle would perish. There is no scope for wild adventure. The acquisitions 
of the settlers must be made in the face of an established Government, and under fixed 
laws. Weal th can be found only by industry working with superior skill or superior credit. 

So far indeed from fearing too great an influx of Europeans, I confess my apprehension 
is that no encouragement we can hold out will induce them to resort to India in the number 
that seems to be desirable. Nor does there seem to be any sufficient reason to assume, that 
even if much more numerous than I conceive possible, they would be disposed, or if dis- 
posed, able, to resist the Government and oppress the people. He who looks to derive an 
income from such speculations as would occupy them, is not likely to find his advantage in 
scenes of violence and civil commotion. Excepting to the wild tribes, who can bear the 
climate of unhealthy fastnesses, there is no country in the world perhaps that presents 
fewer facilities to those who would enter upon a contest with the established Government, 
even though commanding the active co-operation of a considerable proportion of the people ; 
and such co-operation could scarcely be looked for by those who had raised themselves by 
oppressive means. Ages indeed must elapse before the descendants of Europeans can be so 
numerous as to he formidable to a Government that consults the interests and possesses 
the attachment of its subjects, even supposing them to retain the vigour and distinctive 
characteristics of their ancestors. While they are few in number, no one seems to deny 
that they must side with the Government : and the argument I am contesting seems to 
admit that the natives will suffer from injustice only when the new settlers and their 
children are strong enough to set them and the Government at defiance. 

But is there, in truth, any reason for considering the interests of the two parties distinct ? 
have we nob liitlierto found, that where the field has been equally open, the accumulation 
of wealth by the natives has fully kept pace with that of our countrymen ; nay, that the 
former, as being the most necessary to their joint concerns, and the most keenly alive to 
the means of forwarding his private interests, has generally had the advantage ? Is it not 
extravagant to suppose, that within any period of timo on which it would be reasonable 
to speculate in prospective legislation, the natives can he superseded by Europeans, or their 
co-operation slighted ? 

The whole indeed of the objections to the settlement of our countrymen which I have 
been now considering rest on a train of argument, in meeting which the chief difficulty is 
that of so stating it as to hear the semblance of sound reason. If an enemy to our faith 
aud nation were to urge it, skirting with the assumption that the Government would league 
with the settlers in a scheme of injustice and spoliation, one could easily imagine that he 
might find materials of plausible and. insidious declamation ; but it does seem to be strangely 
paradoxical when the same conclusion is drawn by an Englishman loving his country, and 
justly proud of it. 

But it may be said that the danger lies in the union of the British settlera with the natives 
of the country ; and this is a more intelligible ground of argument. It assumes, however, 
a vast change to have occurred in the frame of society, such ns can scarcely be looked for 
in centuries to come ; -I might almost say a vast improvement, which would imply that 
the time hocl arrived when it would be wise in England to leave India to govern itself For 
nssiu'oilly, if wo suppose the distinctions of tribe and caste to have ceased, and conceive these 
ricli and extensive regions to be filled with an united people, capable of appreciating and 
asserting political freedom, wo must complete the picture by imagining that England has 
(voluntarily or involuntarily) ceased to withhold privileges she has taught them to exercise. 
So long, however, as our countrymen and their Christian descendants are few in number, and 
that must lie for centuries, they must cling to the Government, oven supposing, what is not 
likely, that they have no closer connexions with England. Nay, even community of faith and 
language, or of language alone, will, I conceive, tend to bind the possessors of it to our 
interests (if we do not utterly neglect theirs) by a tie stronger than that which connects 
the Hindoos of different castes and sects, and will, if they be numerous, greatly strengthen 
our hold of the country. The British settlers and their descendants, at least the more 
wealthy of them, will probably maintain a very close connexion with the mother country. 
Some will reside in it ; many will visit it ; many will send thither their children to be 
educated ; many will look to it as the place of retirement from active life ; all will depend 
upon it for much of their comfort and wealth. Their relation to the Government will b 0 
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derable number of such persons in the capacity of landholders and merchants would add to 

the efficiency and strength .of our Government seems to me to be certain. They would open V. 

to us much useful information now difficult of attainment. The complaints of mismami"e- 

meat on the part of the local authorities would be made with comparative freedom. The Cl 6 ') 1Enil(e of 
growth of discontent might thus be nipped in the bud; projects of disturbance would be ' 

more readily discovered ; the local influence of our countrymen, and the sentiments of those ' J 
who had acquired from them our habits, our language, our knowledge or our creed would 
operate to break the current of any general feeling adverse to our rule. In each individual 
we should, on the occurrence of any emergency, have an active and well-informed nmint for 
local purposes. Their number, though altogether feeble when opposed to the arms and 
unaided by the resources of the state, might powerful!}' reinforce our means of puttin'' down 
internal or resisting external hostility. In the civil branch of Government, they° would 
present a cheap and excellent substitute for much of the existing expensive and inefficient 
establishments. Our police might then really be founded on the only good foundation, the 
influence and authority of local residents. In our courts of judicature we might then hope 
to introduce, with comparative facility, the best institutions of our country. Can we doubt 
that they would add largely to the wealth of the country, and greatly facilitate the realiza- 
tion of the revenue necessary to its security and good government ? or can wo imagine that 
.they would not powerfully contribute to the diffusion of knowledge, which would raise the 
moral and intellectual condition of our native subjects, and to the introduction of arts, 
machinery and works of skill, calculated to enlarge the productive powers and correct the 
physical disadvantages of the country ? 

I have not particularly adverted to the Mussulman portion of our subjects, because I do 
not imagine that any stress has ever been laid upon the class in the present avgument, 
because it appears to me to be self-evident that an increase in the number of British or 
Christian inhabitants must diminish the risk of danger and trouble from them, and because 
I believe that, so long as they profess the intolerant doctrines of their prophet and remember 
the station they once held, their hostility can only be neutralized by their interests and 
their fears and by their knowledge of our power. 

I do not of course overlook the circumstance, that in proportion as Europeans resort to 
the countiy in greater numbers, the increase of the mixed race must be accelerated. But 
this I by no means regard as a source of danger. Quite the contrary. The race in question 
must necessarily be much more closely connected with the nation of their fathers, by com- 
munity of language, habits and religion, than with tho people to whom their mothers may 
have belonged, among whom, if Hindoos, they must hold tho lowest rank, and by ■whom, if 
Moselmens, they are little likely to bo respected. It is, indeed, from association with the 
governing class that they must chiefly look for station, wealth and iufluenoo, within any 
period to which we can reasonably extend our speculations. 

I am aware that there exists in many quarters an uneasy feeling in respect to tho East 
Indians. It seems to me to be greatly misplaced. Their number is inconsiderable. The 
evident disposition of all who raise themselves to opulence and consideration is to take their 
place with Englishmen according to their rank. The lower classes are not politically to bo 
distinguished from natives, excepting that, as Christians, the}' are of course nearly allied to ns. 

That many individuals of the class are discontented nud unhappy is, I tear, true. Their con- 
dition is in several respects an unhappy one. Their education 1ms not, I believe, been 
hitherto, generally speaking, judicious. There lias beeu little opening for tlrnir enterprise, 
and they have not shown much enterprise in using the opportunities afforded them. There 
are some striking exceptions, but these are themselves the first to admit the general truth. 

I should greatly rejoice to see a wider field opened for the industry and skill of the class in 
question ; and such will, I think, be one of the happy effects of affording a greater facility to 
Europeans to settle in the interior and to occupy lauds. Father* will thus have the means 
of giving useful and profitable employment to their children to a much greater extent than 
they now have ; and the wants of European settlers and their families will soon create various 
demands now unknown to the countiy, in supplying which the industry of ull classes will find 
a ready market. 

On whatever side therefore the subject is considered, the more does it present (lie pros- 
pect of advantage from the free resort of Englishmen to India. On one supposition only 
can I entertain the apprehension of danger. Undoubtedly, the presence of our country men, 
and the knowledge which they are likely to diffuse, will render the people more conscious of 
their rights and better able to understand the duties of their governors. Were it. our pur- 
pose to pursue a course of injustice, to witliold from the people tie- privileges they may 
fairly claim and couhl advantageously exercise, to spurt with their lives, their properties or 
their feelings, by arbitrary acts, by grinding extortion, or by capricious innovation, we should 
act most unwisely in permitting one British subject to enter the country, excepting as an 
accomplice in the scheme ; we should be acting madly in spreading abroad the lights of 
knowledge. But our designs being benevolent towards India, let us not withhold what best 
would serve her. Our duty being to maintain tho dominion of England, let us not. reject the 
best means of confirming it. Our care being equally the interests of both countries, let us 
not exclude those who would best promote and combine them. 

With the above sentiments, I must of course feel most anxious that the state of the law 
should be so amended as to oppose no obstacle to tho settlement of British subjects in the 
interior. It is clear that if any large number of that class become proprietors of land, or 
reside for other purposes at a distance from the Presidency, many serious inconveniences may 
bo experienced, unless they be sulijcct, with tho rest, of the inhabitants, to tho authority of 
the local Sltaiit > Ha-fib' > i 
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fore be amended Tlie jurisdiction of the criminal tribunals now confined to trespass and 
assault must he extended. The doubts that attach to both branches must be removed. It 
would ho the height of absurdity to argue, from the inefficiency of our existing institutions, 
against the admission of Europeans. The remedy, it is clear, is not the exclusion of these, 
but the reform of our system. 

Further, it appears to be no less evident that the authority to be exercised by the Supreme 
Court should be better defined, and its process regulated. How this can best be done I do 
not now propose to discuss. Before leaving Bengal, I desired the secretary to prepare 
materials for our deliberation ; and I hope soon to learn that considerable progress has been 
made in tho work. My present impression is that the . Supreme Court, instead of standing 
isolated from the Government and from the local tribunals, should be rendered a com- 
ponent part of our judicial establishments, the whole being remodelled, with many altera- 
tions, into one harmonious system ; and that the Government (in conjunction possibly with 
one or more of the King's judges) should be vested with power to legislate equally for all 
classes, Europeans and native. By such a plan all difficulties might easily he conquered, 
and all tho doubts and embarrassments now incident to the acts of a legislative body, 
separated by half the globe, would he obviated. But even should Parliament, in its wisdom, 
reserve to itself the power of legislating for India (the local legislature would in any event 
remain subject to the control of the home authorities), there may not, I trust, be any serious 
difficulty iii obtaining the enactment of such laws as may afford to all classes equal protec- 
tion, and as may secure for all the cheap and prompt administration of justice by able and 
independent judges adequately controlled. 

(signed) W. 0. Bentmck. 


'47.) Letter from 
[icngal Govern- 
nent ; 

I January 1830. 


( 47 .) — Extract LETTER from the Governor-general in Council at Bengal to the 
Court of Directors (Revenue Department) ; dated 1 January 1830. 

2. We propose to confine the present communication to the subject of your Honourable 
Court’s despatch of tho 8th July last relative to the permission granted to Europeans to 
hold lands in the interior of the country. 

3. The papers transmitted to you on the 1st September last will have sufficiently apprized 
you of the sentiments entertained by the Governor-general and by Sir Charles Metcalfe 
respectively, in regard to the advantages to he anticipated from the freer resort of Europeans 
to this country, with increased facilities of acquiring the possession of lands. We have tho 
honour of forwarding (numbers in the packet) copies of Minntes recorded by the Governor- 
general and by Mr. Bayley and Sir Charles Metcalfe, on a consideration of the despatch 
now acknowledged. 

4. The Governor-general's Minute containing a full exposition of the scope and purport 
of the Resolution passed by us on the 17th February 1829, it appears to be unnecessary to 
trouble your Honourable Court with any detailed explanation on that point ; and it can 
scarcely be necessary for us to expatiate on the benefits which England and India would, in 
our judgment, alike derive from the more extensive application of the skiff, enter-prise and 
capital of British subjects, to the improvement of the agricultural and commercial resources 
of the latter country. On that head there is, we imagine, but little difference of opinion j 
and the sentiments entertained by ns are fully stated in the papers, of which copies will 
accompany this despatch. 

i>. It may he proper, however, to say a few words on the subject of that part of your 
despatch wherein you intimate doubts as to the utility of long leases on an assured tenure 
for the cultivation of indigo. After stating the circumstances which render a certain length 
of tenure requisite for the profitable cultivation of coffee, you observe that “ these circum- 
stances do not exist with regard to indigo. The cultivation of indigo (you add) is annual, 
and a single year, or nt most a few years, will idemnify the cultivator for the expense ho 
bus incurred." This subject you will find particularly noticed in the 13th and 14th 
paragraphs of the Governor-general's Minute, to which we beg to refer you. The opinion 
entertained upon it by those connected with the trade is strongly expressed in the Memorial 
which led to our Resolution of the 17th February, and every information we possess induces 
the belief that they have not exaggerated the disadvantages to which they were subjected 
by tlm prohibitory law. The notorious fact that almost all the European planters found it 
necessary to rant lands in the name of their servants, subject to all the risks and embarrass- 
ment of such a proceeding, might he sufficient to establish the benefit of a legalized occu- 
pancy. The understood practice of establishments, belonging wholly or in part to persons 
horn in the country, leads to the same conclusion; and a brief consideration of the nature of 
the trade and of tho circumstances of the country, with the detailed explanations which 
your Honourable Court can readily obtain from gentlemen practically conversant with the 
subject, will servo to indicate the nature and extent of the benefits contemplated. — Every 
magistrate in Bengal can attest the litigation and other demoralizing effects which have 
frequently resulted from the competition of rival factories; a competition which, instead ol 
Tinn ing mischievous to the community, and often ruinous to the parties, would he greatly 
beneficial to the country if the indigo planters were generally permitted to stipulate for the 
possession !l1 "* ,ia "fruct of dofined fields; and so could give precision to their contracts with 
the cultivators, and provide the means of promptly enforcing their fulfilment. The expe- 
rience of your Honourable Court in regard to that part of your investment which is provided 
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indigo planter is exposed who has to trust to engagements with needy and improvident - . 

ryots for the produce of fields on which he is not allowed to have any legal lien and the V 

rent of which is payable to another, under the ill-defined relations of the zemindarry system 1 

And where the mtoe zemindars have toned their attention to this speculation, as they («.) tetter from 

have of late years done to some extent, it is plain that the European is placed on a footing Bengal Govem- 

of great disadvantage, if denied the best, indeed the only means by which he can effectually ment • 

and honestly counteract the intrigue, chicanery, and fraud by which, hi the present state of 1 JanUBr y 1830> 

morals in the bulk of the native community, he must expect to be assailed Even without 

any such influence or temptation it frequently happens, we are told, that the ryots take 

advances from two parties, and cultivate for neither : and the outstanding balances belonging 

to almost every factory that is exposed to sale may be taken os conclusive proof that large 

losses are sustained by their undertaking what they cannot or will not fulfil It is not 

surely necessary to suppose the exercise of any improper influence, in order to show that 

the planter would be able to make advances with much increased security, if standing 

towards the cultivator in the character of landlord, possessing a well-defined lien on the 

articles produced with his capital. The same cause would, we doubt not, greatly ameliorate 

the condition of the ryots ; for if the planters did not grossly misapprehend their own 

interests, they would certainly, we conceive, pursue them through a course of fair dealing 

and liberality, since no one can hesitate in preferring the advantage of having to deal on 

terms of mutual benefit, with comfortable and cheerful people, well supplied with agricultural 

stock, and enjoying a just share in the fruits of their industry, to any speculation of forcing, 

through the employment of a host of native servants, a dissatisfied and beggarly tenantry to 

fulfil the stipulations of a hard-driven or unequal bargain ; and in proportion os Europeans 

are allowed to hold lands on an assured tenure, we should confidently anticipate a gradual 

rise in the circumstances of the agricultural community, and the more adequate supply of 

agricultural stock, now generally obtained by the ryots at a ruinous charge of interest, and 

often but scantily supplied. Further, it appears to us that nothing could be more beneficial 

than the gradual relinquishment of the system of advances, under which it can scarcely be 

said that the cultivators are the owners of any of the produce raised by them ; a system 

which cannot but lead to improvidence, carelessness, and expense. Now this end will, wo 

think, be greatly promoted by the more extensive occupation of land by Europeans and 

their descendants ; and no class is likely to benefit more than the ryots by the increased 

value and certainty which will, we trust, be given to their rights and interests as the 

occupation of our countrymen is extended. 

6. Your Honourable Court appear to doubt whether, in so far as concerns indigo, an 
improved tillage can be contemplated from the removal of the restrictions to the occupancy 
of land by Europeans. We understand, however, that even in Bengal many intelligent 
individuals already speculate on such improvement. We are not prepared to say how far 
skill and science can in this case be applied to an improvement of the process of culture and 
dressing land ; but there are, we believe, extensive tracts, now of little value, which might 
probably be made productive by irrigation, or by the admission of the waters of the Ganges 
and other streams when loaded with alluvial deposit; and in Behar and the Western 
Provinces it is, we conceive, certain that planters would be disposed to ensure and extend 
irrigation by a considerable outlay of capital, if vested with an assured tenure under a long 
lease. 

7. Your Honourable Court will best be able to judge how far the indigo trade of Bengal 
is liable to suffer from the competition of other countries. To whatever extent, a...'. 1- 
whatever quarter the danger may exist, it is plain that of all means which can be taken for 
averting it, the best, indeed the only effectual one, must be sought in keeping down the cost 
of production. The high prices which have recently prevailed, however advantageous to 
individuals, have been consequently regarded by us with some anxiety : the evil of over- 
production, though the individual loss is of course to be deprecated, may safely bo left to 
work its own cure. But in a commercial view nothing could be more calamitous than to 
lose this great staple ; and if there be the slightest ground for the apprehension of foreign 
competition, which some intelligent gentlemen have expressed, we can conceive nothing more 
mortifying and discreditable to the administration of this country than to discover, possibly 
too late for remedy, that, yielding to speculative fears, they had fostered the trade of our 
rivals by withholding from our countrymen the facilities which they required in order to 
preserve this important branch of national commerce. We shall most deeply therefore 
lament if it shall appear to your Honourable Court (contrary to our hope and trust) that 
paramount considerations require you to deny to the British settlers those privileges in 
regard to the occupancy of land by wliich they expect permanently and unobjectionably to 
diminish the expenses at which the indigo of Bengal and its dependent provinces is now 
produced. 

8. We shall not further dwell on the advantages likely to follow the freer admission of 
Europeans to the possession of landed property ; as already observed, they are, we imagine, 
generally admitted. The question how fnr the measures proposed to be adopted for the 
purpose of seeming the contemplated benefits are likely to bo attended with the risk of 
preponderating evils, is one upon which a greater diversity of sentiment may be expected to 
exist. On that question, therefore, it may be proper that we should submit some remarks, 
in addition to the observations contained in tho Minutes now and formerly transmitted 
to you. 

9. In the first place, we may observe, that the circumstances of the country (at least of 

those districts in which Europeans aro at all likely to settle) have greatly changed since tho 
prohibitory iwldpted-- In to pfrrffrnifcb difehgti!) cBeyfej kftdrbktej lockup i i 
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portion of the zemindaries formerly held or managed by natives, lias, you are aware, been 
transferred, by public or private sale, to persons having no hereditary connexion with the 
tracts of which they have so acquired the property or management. Of the purchasers 
many are inhabitants of Calcutta, who or whose families acquired wealth, either by 
commercial speculations, conducted in close communication with Europeans, or in the 
service of the Government under European superiors. The habits and notions of such men 
are necessarily veiy different from those of the persons whose tenures they have acquired. 
Several of them are well acquainted with our language ; all are familiar with the system of 
our government ; and the progress of education which, you are aware, has been singularly 
rapid among the Hindoo youth of Calcutta, 17111 every day tend to create a community of 
sentiment between the natives and Europeans, and to remove impediments to then- free 
intercourse. Already, indeed, we are informed, that there are instances of the employment 
by native zemindars of European gentlemen in the superintendence of indigo factories 
established on their estates. Generally, too, it is to he observed that in our old provinces 
the people have now long been accustomed to a plan of government, according to which 
every situation of importance and high emolument is vested in European officers, while the 
subordinate offices are generally held by men of their selection, guided by their instructions 
and example, or trained in the execution of laws wholly of our enactment. The interference 
of the European functionaries (direct or Indirect) pervades every corner of their districts. 
The character of the functions which they are required to discharge, whether as judges 
and magistrates in crowded cutcherries, or as collectors entering into detailed inquiries as to 
the minutest particulars of the rights and interests of the people, is equally calculated to do 
away that strangeness with which in new countries the Asiatic must necessarily regard the 
European. Our native officers are the creatures of our will. In many districts, too, the 
British settlers are already numerous. Howsoever multiplied, their residence could no 
longer occasion the fears and jealousies that might be supposed to follow tbe introduction of 
a race of strangers, even if tlie system of our Government, and the course of proceedings 
prescribed for its officers, had not operated to accustom the community to the European 
character. In so far as these observations are applicable, it seems to be clear that there is 
little room for tbe apprehensions that might be entertained if it were proposed suddenly to 
introduce a body of British adventurers into countries recently conquered or acquired, and 
still possessed by natives of influence and rank, reared under the despotic government of 
Indian rulers. 


10. Even less reasonable do we consider the supposition that the possession of lands 
would be acquired by Europeans in a manner calculated to excite disturbances. Of all 
property it is the least likely to be wrongfully taken from its owner, excepting through the 
operation of had laws, or laws badly administered ; and as tbe eyes of Government, of its 
magistrates, and of the community, wonld be specially directed to tlie conduct of the 
European settlers, they are of all classes tbe least likely to be shrouded in tbe obscurity 
which must cover usurpations resulting from such a cause. Public sales in liquidation of 
arrears of revenue are in the Lower Provinces now rare, though numerous estates are 
advertised. Tlie rules under which they are conducted are such as afford every reasonable 
security against abuse ; and any abuse practised by or in favour of an European would he 
much more easily detected than malpractices to which natives alone were parties ; since of 
tho latter, generally speaking, our European functionaries can know little but the name. In 
the Western Provinces sales for arrears are now happily almost unknown. None are made 
without tho express sanction of Government ; and the errors and misapprehensions in regard 
to tlie rights and interests of the several classes connected with the land, to which mainly 
are to he ascribed the extensive alienations of property that occurred in several of those 
provinces, are, wo trust, in a great measure corrected it does not consequently appear to 
us that any argument against encouraging Europeans to settle in the interior, by granting 
to them the privilege of holding landed property, can be drawn from tbe unhappy prevalence 
of sales in former periods; on the contrary, the more we see reason to apprehend that our 
institutions have hitherto failed to secure the rights of the people, or that our native officers 
have oppressed or defrauded them, the stronger is our persuasion of the advantages of 
granting the privilege in question to our countrymen, because tbe presence of a considerable 
number of them in the interior of the districts must tend essentially to secure for our judges 
and collectors (if not wilfully blind) that information, to tbe want of which past failures 
must chiefly be ascribed. 

1 1. Wo freely admit, that in proportion as European settlers multiply, tbe necessity of 
modifying the law relative to the administration of civil and criminal justice will be more 
urgently l'elt ; but the changes which the utmost conceivable increase in then - numbers 
would render necessary may, we conceive, be easily made without any essential alteration 
in tlie general system established for the administration of affairs. On this subject we shall 
have occasion at an early period again to address you. In the mean time it cannot, we 
conceive, be necessary to use any laboured argument to satisfy your Honourable Court that, 
with suitable laws, the servants of the Honourable Company will, under your directions and 
control, be found abundantly competent to meet the exigencies of tbe case, consistently with 
the best interests of England aud of India To imagine that the European settlers will 
violently invade the rights and disturb the possession of the natives in the face of established 
law, would he to admit a supposition equally discreditable to your Government aud remote 
from probability. . So far indeed from expecting that the admission of Europeans to the pn- 
vilcge of purchasing and holding landed property will prove injurious to tlie several classes 
connected witli the land, we should confidently anticipate that the latter will gain decidedly) 

pr "sited ilie land can be 
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rendered more productive, or by which the demand for it is enlarged, must he advantageous ' 

to the owners of it ; and of land already owned and occupied, the European speculators must "V • 

seek to acquire the possession by offering to those who now possess it advantages beyond what 

they at present enjoy, while their extensive acquisition of it, under the rules that have been ( 47 ‘) fetter from 
prescribed (and independently of those rules), will, we conceive, tend greatly to promote the Ben ®. Govern " 
ascertainment, and consequent security, of the rights and interests of the ryots, and of all '^January 1830 
classes connected with the land. y 

12. If it be alleged that the power and influence of a landlord are liable to be abused, we 
must of course admit the truth ; but we would submit, that in proportion as landlords are 
enlightened and capable of fully understanding and steadily pm-suing their true interests, in 
the same proportion may it be expected that their conduct will be distinguished by kindness 
and moderation towards their tenants. We are not aware of any case in which an European 
possessing lands has been complained against by those holding under him (the affrays and 
litigation that are complained of have arisen chiefly out of causes which a legalized occu- 
pancy of land would obviate). It has been stated to us that instances are not unfrequent in 
which the tenantry of a village have in a body requested that the planter with whom they 
had dealings would take the farm of it ; and knowing, as your Honourable Court well does, 
the oppression often practised by the native zemindars and renters, and still more by then- 
omlah, when the hereditary manager is, as they too often are, imbecile or profligate, we do 
not surely ask too much for our countrymen when we would have it believed that, by their 
admission to the privilege of holding land, the agricultural classes would generally be 
gainers. 

13. It is no doubt true that in many places, especially in the Western Provinces, a careful 
advertence must be bad, in all arrangements relating to landed property, to the peculiar local 
rights and customs connected with the law of succession, vicinage, and the usages of the scvoral 
village communities. All suclilaws and usages it is ono main objeot of the settlement now in 
progress to ascertain and record, on the basis of a detailed census and a field measurement. 

The result will, we trust, be such as to enable out officers distinctly to comprehend and 
maintain all the rights which the people possess or justly claim ; and possibly in some 
cases they may prove to be inconsistent with the admission of Europeans to the possession of 
any beneficial interest in the soil : in such cases of course the privileges we have proposed 
to grant would be inoperative. In others, again, the interest which a stranger can acquire 
from the actual occupant, or from the renter, will be variously modified by the rights belong- 
ing to other individuals or to the community, But all such considerations equally apply to 
Christians born in the country, to Moslems in their relation to Hindoos, and to the different 
castes, tribes and families of Hindoos in relation to each other ; and as a considerable number 
of villages in the Western Provinces are already held by gentlemen born in the country, 
there is no reason to conclude that they will be found to oppose any obstacle to the settle- 
ment of Europeans, though few of those probably will desire to settle in the remoter 
districts. 

14. In the ease in question, there seems to be no room for the misuse of that superior 
vigour of character and influence which may bo supposed to attach to the British character, 
unless we admit the supposition of a misconduct on the part of those who have to administer 
and enforce the laws, inconsistent with all security for the persons and properties of the 
people. In all branches of commerce and industry, not affected by special restrictive laws, 
we find the natives and Europeans pursuing their several interests without anything like 
hostile collision ; and if in such pursuits as require superior science, energy or credit, the 
advantage is on the side of the latter, it is an advantage fairly won by the superior know- 
ledge and the higher morals that distinguish our country. Tliis ground of distinction will, 
we trust, gradually be narrowed, aud at length disappear ; and on the other hand, the 
natives of India have many peculiarities which Europeans can never be expected to acquire, 
and which in several lines of life already gi ve them the advantage in a competition with the 
latter. Already, too, landed property bears a high value in the market ; instances, we 
understand, not being wanting of sales to natives at 20 years' purchase of the net. rent. 

Excepting, therefore, in cases in which an European may see clearly the means of intro- 
ducing some essential improvement, there can be no prospect of such extensive gams as will 
tempt to wild speculation. In proportion as the country improves and wealth accumulates, 
the value of land must be expected to rise, especially if, by an improved administration of 
the law, all classes shall be better maintained in the possession of their just rights, and in 
the enjoyment of the fruits of their industry ; and the natives of the country may before 
long be expected to emulate their European neighbours in all improvements introduced by 
them, especially in agriculture. Supposing, therefore, for the soke of argument, that a large 
increase of European settlers would be disadvantageous, there is, we conceive, no reasonable 
ground for the notion that if the land be freely opened to their speculations, a crowd of 
adventurers of that class will resort to this country. And satisfied as we are that the best 
interests of England and India will be promoted by the free admission to the latter of 
European industry and enterprise, our persuasion is scarcely less strong, that with every 
possible encouragement, the settlement of our countrymen will fall far short of the number 
which is to be desired, whether regard be had to the extension of commerce and agriculture, 
to the good order of the country, to the prompt, cheap and equal administration of good law, 
to the improvement of the people in knowledge and morals, or to the strength and security 
of our power. 

15. With the sentiments above stated, and those more fully explained in our several 
Minutes, we earnestly hope and trust that your Honourable Court and His Majesty’s 
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Government will see reason to relax the restrictions you have judged it necessary to impose 
on the admission of Europeans to the privileges of holding landed property. 

l(j. Wo do not understand the orders now under consideration to have any reference to 
the unoccupied forests and islands of the Sunderbunds, on the subject of which we shall do 
ourselves the honour of reporting separately. You may of course rely upon our regulating 
our future conduct in regard to all other parts of the country by the instructions you have 
now given to us ; and much as we must lament your disapprobation of the measures adopted 
by us, we have satisfaction in stating that the extent to which the Government is com- 
mitted by any actual engagements under the proceeding disapproved by you, is altogether 
inconsiderable. 


( 48 .)— MINUTE of the Governor-general, dated 8th December 1829, 

I am desirous of recording some observations on the despatch which we have lately 
received from the Honourable Court, regarding the Resolution passed on the 17th February 
last, by which certain facilities conceded to Europeans in regard to holding leases for coffee 
plantations, under a Resolution passed by Government in May 1824, were, with somewhat 
modified conditions, extended to lands held for the culture of indigo and other products. 
But first it may be right briefly to notice the causes which prevented an earlier communi- 
cation than was made to the Honourable Court. 

2. It will be in the recollection of the Board, that when on the 17th of February we 
unanimously agreed to comply with the request made to us by the merchants, it was in the 
full ]>ersuasion that the measure would receive the concurrence of the home authorities 
Their approval of the Resolution of May 1824, and of the measures adopted in regard to 
Saugor Island, their understood sentiments as to the vast importance of rendering India as 
far as possible the source of supplying the articles for which England is mainly dependent 
on foreign countries, which have since been so fully explained in them commercial despatches 
to this presidency and to Bombay, left on my mind no doubt as to the point. Prior to my 
assuming charge of the government, the above-mentioned Resolution had been in certain 
cases extended to lands required for the cultivation of sugar-cane and cotton, as reported to 
the Honourable Court in a despatch dated the 26th June 1828 ; and, as I shall hereafter 
more particularly notice, the recession of the 19th and two following clauses did not appear 
to me to involve any important consequences. Although, therefore, I must now regret that 
a copy of our Resolution of the 17th February last was not transmitted home immediately on 
its being recorded, and I propose that it be hereafter a standing rule separately to address 
the Honourable Court in all similar cases without any delay, it did not occur to me at the 
time to issue special directions on the subject. And Sir Charles Metcalfe having in his 
Minute of the 19th February entered on the general question of the settlement of British 
subjects in the interior, I was naturally desirous of placing upon record, with that paper, an 
exposition of my own views upon so important a subject ; this I found it impossible to do 
with the care and deliberation wliich the matter called for, before the date of my Minute of 
the lillth May, having intermediately proceeded to the Straits of Malacca. I was of course 
anxious that those Minutes should reach the Honourable Court as soon as possible, but it 
was not less my wish that they should be accompanied by a statement of the views of 
Mr. Bayley ; and as I understood the opinions of that gentleman to be favourable to the mear 
sure advocated by myself and Sir Charles Metcalfe, although he doubted the sufficiency of the 
existing law, and the strength of our judicial establishments, to meet the exigencies that 
would arise out of its adoption, I further wished that if possible we should at the same time 
lay lii-fore the Honourable Court the result of the deliberations relative to the amendment of 
Rie law, in which we had been engaged in communication with the judges of the Supreme 

3. Finding that indisposition and the pressure of other business prevented Mr. Bayley 
Ij'om lullilling his intention us soon as I hail expected, and that the discussion with the 
Supremo Court was also likely to he protracted for some time, I directed the secretary to 
forward the papers already on record to the secretary to the India House ; this I find was 
done on the 1st September last. 

4. It appears to mo that the Honourable Court have attached greater importance than a 
practical consideration of them requires, to the modifications made in the Resolution of the 
< tli May 1824, which they entirely approve in its application to coffee laud, and the exten- 
sion ol winch they have now authorized. 

5 . As I have already observed, that Resolution had been extended by my predecessors to 

the cultivation of cotton and the sugar-cane ; and from the papers forwarded to them on the 
lsl September last, the Honourable Court will perceive that all the most important rules 
and conditions laid down in it have been maintained. The licence to hold land is still con- 
1 , to duly licensed ns to residence. In each case a special application is to he 

made to Government. The land to he held is in each case to be specifically defined ; all 
rights attaching to it nre as far as possible to he ascertained and recorded ; all disputes arc 
to he settled and the European planter is still, as before, to he subject to the award of the 
revenue authorities. The tenure is still one of leasehold only : as to the period of the leases 
no new Regulation hos been passed ; and the Court having approved of the licence given to 
Messrs. Larulclta and (Jordon, whose leases were stated to be for 99 years, no objection on 
that score was anticipated. 

C. The rule laid down in the 19th clause of the Resolution appeared to Government to be 
needlessly harsh, and indeed altogether unnecessary, It was calculated to deter persons the 
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best intentioned from availing themselves of tho Resolution, and therefore practically to 
nullify it. It was fatal to the expectation of any improvement requiring a considerable 
outlay ; and the Government having still the power of ordering the planter to the Presidency, 
or, if necessary, removing him from the country, and of preventing any other European from 
undertaking the local management, to whom there might be valid objections, the penalty of 
a forced sale, excepting in liquidation of demands against the planter, seemed to he quite 
uncalled for. 

7. The 20th rule appears to me to be very unimportant when considered as a check on 
the European leaseholder ; though in as far as it gives a general discretion to tho Board of 
Revenue, which might even be carried the length of preventing the acquisition of leases 
applied for, its provisions were such as would naturally be objected to. The requisition of 
security beyond that which the tenure itself presented was not intended to be general, and 
cannot indeed, I conceive, be necessary, when the power of sale in the execution of any 
award under the previous rules, and of cancelling the licence to reside, still exists, and since 
no transfer of the lease can take place without the individual to whom it is to be transferred 
first obtaining such local licences. 

8. The 21st rule could scarcely be applied under a Resolution of the character of that 
of the 17th February, having reference particularly to lands leased for the cultivation of 
a single article. 

9. But though the 19th, 20th and 21st rules were cancelled, I do not, I confess, see 
how the inference which the Honourable Court have drawn therefrom, can be supported 
The permission which the Government proposed to give to Europeans to hold leases, is con- 
ditional upon the fulfilment by the applicant of all the stipulations and conditions of the 
Resolution, by the 13th clause of which all proceedings held by the local revenue officers 
are to be reported to the Board of Revenue, who are only authorized to confirm the arrange- 
ment if all claims have been duly attended to and properly adjusted. It follows of course, 
that where the requisite stipulations had not been fulfilled, the Board would report to 
Government, and the permission granted to an individual would, in the event of the failure 
lying with him, be cancelled. 

10. On the whole, therefore, as stated in my former Minute, the immediate purpose of 
Government was merely to enlarge the operation of certain rules already in force, and the 
effect of its determination could only be to permit that which is now done covertly to be 
done openly. 

11. From the nature of the forms to be observed, the understood sentiments of the Euro- 
peans most immediately concerned, and the known aversion of natives to any minute scrutiny 
by public officers, it appeared to be certain, that however ultimately beneficial, the measure 
would not come into extensive operation for a long time to come ; and the sanction given by 
the Court to the arrangements adopted for the clearing of Saugor Island, their full approval 
of the Resolution of May 1821, and the instructions given by them to the Bombay Govern- 
ment, seemed to leave little doubt of its meeting ■with their concurrence. 

12. This last hope has indeed been disappointed, but the anticipations of Government in 
respect to the limited extent to which the Resolution would he called into operation, have 
been more than realized. Six applications only have been received, of which five have been 
complied with, and one rejected in consequence of the applicant being desirous of obtaining 
a permanent and proprietary interest in the soil. The whole extent of land comprised in 
three of the five applications is 15,000 begahs. 

13. The remarks of the Honourable Court relative to the peculiar circumstances of tho 
coffee cultivation, are in the main just ; but it is certain that several other articles require 
at least in an equal degree the security of an assured tenure and long leases. For the pre- 
paration of coffee no expensive buildings or apparatus are required ; the beriy may, I ima- 
gine, be dried on mats, and a moderate-sized godown would hold a huge cargo. When 
gathered, it may be carried to a considerable distance without being injured ; so that once 
fairly introduced, the article might probably be produced in spots of land scattered through 
the villages in the vicinity of the factory, and left to tho care and ownership of the native. 
With indigo and sugar the case is different. For indigo a considerable outlay is necessary 
in the construction of vats and requisite buildings ; still more expensive machinery may in 
all likelihood be required for sugar. The indigo weed will not hear carriage of many hours 
without injury, to say nothing of the expense of conveying so bulky an article ; the same 
observation is in its degree applicable to sugar ; and indeed, in regnrd to all articles, tobacco, 
silk and cotton, and others to which it is not applicable, it is obvious to remark how essen- 
tially economy and efficiency of superintendence (always a heavy item here) must he sacri- 
ficed by the distance of the places of growth from each other or from tho residence of the 
superintendent. 

14. I need not state how little, in estimating the advantage of long leases, wo can refer 
solely to the particular crops intended to he raised, nor need I specify the various improve- 
ments necessary alike to every branch of agriculture, which can only lie undertaken by per- 
sons possessing an assured tenure. But in respect to indigo I must observe, that from nil 
the information I have beeu able to collect on the subject, I am forced to conclude, that 
many if not all of the evils complained of, as incident to tho extension of cultivation, have 
their origin in the insecurity of tho tonure possessed by the planters; and I huliovo it will 
he found that just in proportion as they have been enabled to hold lands (though under the 
disadvantage of doing so in fictitious names), the disorders to which the Honourable Court 
have adverted have been of rare occurrence. To this subject we shall have occasion to advert 
more particularly when the returns that have been called for from the several magistrates 
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in the judicial department are complete, and I shall not now enter further on the 
discussion. 

15. On the general question of the policy of encouraging the introduction of European 
skill and capital in the production of articles calculated for the home market, I have already 
stated my opinion in my former Minute ; I need not therefore repeat the arguments them 
stated, but there are one or two points connected with the discussion to which I am desirous 
kero to advert. 

16. The objections to the admission of Europeans into the interior of the countiy were 
originally urged, and justly urged, under circumstances very different from what now exist 1 
and there can be no doubt that their intercourse extensively would have been offensive to 
most of the natives of rank and influence whom we found in the country on first acquiring 
it. Even the natives whom we employed in the administration of the country required time 
to become accustomed to our habits and mode of acting. 

17. A great change, however, has now taken place, at least in this part of Indio. Hero, 
excepting in rare cases and in tracts likely to be the seat of European speculation, we no 
longer employ in the public service natives of rank and influence derived from preceding 
rulers ; we have long intermeddled in all the mimitiro of judicial and revenue management 
affecting the persons and property of our subjects ; the present generation have grown up 
under and are accustomed to us ; many indeed of the wealthiest and most influential are of 
our own creation, and are sufficiently conversiint with the general habits and character of 
Europeans to benefit instead of suffering by the intercourse. 

18. It would surely be very illogical to apply to such a state of things arguments derived 
from the structure of society and of government that existed under native rulers, aud which 
for a time survived then 1 fall. 

19. Further, I would observe, that of all places in India, Bengal, independently of its 
having been the longest subjected to a regular English government, presents the least pos- 
sible ground of apprehension from the settlement of Europeans, whether we look t,o the 
character of the inhabitants or the nature of the country. 

20. Lastly, I would remark, that if the authorities in England entertain any alarm lest 
Europeans should he induced in any considerable numbers to resort to India, and to settle 
in the interior on the mere speculation of holding land with a view to the profits of rent, I 
have no hesitation in avowing my conviction that such alarm is wholly groundless. The 
European capitalist can, in my opinion, only find his advantage in India in the production 
of articles for the home market, or in effecting some great improvement, which accomplished, 
he will rarely find any advantage in retaining land merely for its rent. Such indeed is the 
value which I am given to understand natives set upon land, that I think it probable that 
they would he enabled to buy out all Europeans holding tenures in which some great im- 
provement had not been made, or which were not held in connection with some valuable 
mercantile concern. 

(signed) W. G. Bentmick. 


(49). — MINUTE of Sir G. T. Metcalfe, dated 13th December 1829. 

19.) Minute of I concur generally in the Governor-general's remarks on the recent orders from the 
.ir C. T. Metcalfe ; Honourable the Court of Directors, regarding the encouragement offered to Europeans by 
i3 December 1829. the Government for their settlement in lands, with a view to the improvement of the pro- 
ducts of India ; and I have only to add the expression of my deep regret at the resolution of 
the Honourable Court to obstruct the establishment of Europeans in the possession of lands 
lawfully acquired, as I thoroughly believe that their unrestricted establishment is essential 
to the prosperity of this country, and necessary for the future security of our Indian 
empire. 

(signed) C\ T. Metcalfe . 


(50.) — MINUTE of IT. B. Bayley, Esq., dated 31st December 1829. 

(50.) Minute of I REGRET that the Honourable Court of Directors should have seen reason to disapprove 
Mi\ Bayley ; the measure adopted by this Government in February last, for permitting Europeans to hold 
31 December 1829. lauds on lease for the cultivation of indigo aud other articles. The rules and restriction 
with which that measure was accompanied, did not indeed correspond in nil respects with 
those prescribed in the former Resolution of May 1824 ; but I concur with the Governor- 
general in opinion, that more importance has been attached to the modifications than they 
deserve, and that the rules which were retained provided all the securities which were 
necessary. 

2. In truth, the remaining restrictions were abundantly embarrassing, and involved so 

much previous inquiry, and the adjustment of so many minute interests, that the intended 
indulgence of Government would have been called into operation very gradually and less 
frequently than was to he desired. . . . 

3. But anxious as I am that much greater facilities should be granted with the objec o 

6 encouraging 
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encouraging European British subjects to invest their capital and employ their skill in im- 
proving the products of India, I still feel that under the present state of our laws of judicial 
institutions, they could not be permitted to occupy extensive landed property in the interior 
of the country, except upon conditions corresponding with those which were retained in the 
Resolution of Government of February last. 

Whenever the British Legislature shall see fit to declare that all persons, European or 
native, residing in the interior of our provinces in India, shall be subject to the same regu- 
lations and to the same local tribunals, civil and criminal ; and shall, by the delegation of 
sufficient powers for that purpose, enable the British Government in India to modify and 
improve our judicial institutions to the extent which may from time to time be found neces- 
sary; from that moment the unrestricted admission of European British subjects, and the 
free permission to acquire and hold landed property on an equal footing with the natives of 
India, may be conceded, not only without inconvenience, but with the most important bene- 
fits to India as well as to Great Britain. 

Even with the limited powers now possessed by our local tribunals to prevent or punish 
offences on the part of European British subjects, and with the obvious disadvantages which 
result from a divided jurisdiction, and from restrictions which go to encourage acts of fraud 
and violence, I am of opinion that the most solid benefits have resulted and continue to 
result from the residence and employment of European British subjects in the interior of 
the country, and that the mischiefs and inconveniences have in practice been of much less 
importance than has been commonly supposed. The measures sanctioned by Government 
in the Resolution of February last, would have operated gradually, but certainly, to diminish 
those inconveniences, and to extend and augment those benefits. 

Concurring generally in the sentiments which have been expressed by the Right honour- 
able the Governor-general and by Sir Charles Metcalfe, in regard to the great moral and 
political advantages to be anticipated from the extensive employment of British skill and 
capital in India; I will only say, that this object may, in my judgment, bo safely accom- 
plished without injustice or injury to the native inhabitants, and without exciting dissatis- 
faction on their part, provided always that the European British resident be subject to the 
same laws and amenable to the same tribunals as the native, and that the Supremo 
Government be vested with sufficient powers to modify and improve our laws and judicial 
institutions to the full extent which circumstances may render desirable. 

(signed) W. B. Bayley. 


V. 

(50.) Minute of 
Mr. Bayley ; 

31 December 1829 


(51.) — Extract LETTER from the Court of Directors to the Governor-general h 
at Bengal (Revenue Department), dated the 6th April 1831. 


Council (51.) Letter to 
Bengal Govem- 


Occupation of Lands by JEuropi 
Government of opinion that the grant of dated 1st January 1830. 


Para. 1. We shall now reply to your letter ™ ® 


long leases would obviate the necessity of 
Europeans renting lands in the names of their 
servants, diminish litigation, improve the con- 
dition of the ryot, enhance the value of land, 


2. We have given to this letter and its 
accompanying documents that attention which 
the importance of the subject demands ; but, 
on consideration, we are not disposed to sng- 


supersede the system of ad vances, bring wastes gest any other course than that which we 
under culture, keep down prices, avert the communicated to you in our despatch dated 
evils of foreign competition, and preserve the the 8th July 1829; you will therefore con- 
indigo trade to India. Government anticipate tinue to act implicitly on the instructions 
no evils from the free resort of Europeans to therein conveyed. 

India, on the following grounds : that their 

being under the eye of Government is a guarantee for their good conduct; that education is 
progressive ; that European agency already exists to a great extent ; that no complaints 
have reached Government of the conduct of European holders ; and because of the superior 
knowledge, and “ the higher morals that distinguish our countrymen.” If a free resort to 
India were allowed, Government think there would rather be a deficiency than a redundancy 
of European settlers. On all these grounds. Government urge the Court to relax their 
restrictive orders. 


’ Inhabitants ; 

' 2 April 1828. 


(52.) — Extract LETTER from the Court of Directors to the Governor-general in Council (52.) Let ter to 
at Bengal (Financial Department), dated 2d April 1828. Government of 

We feel great indignation at the facts disclosed in the statement recorded by your acting ^ r ^^th^Nattvo 
secretary, of the circumstances attending the failure of a mercantile house at Calcutta; . 

from which it would appear, “ that the house was long insolvent, and sold by a judgment « 
bond to another firm, which supported it while it was gathering up, mostly upon credit, large 
quantities of produce of all kinds in the interior ; and just at the moment when all had been 
collected, or was in transit to the Presidency, judgment was entered on the bond in the 
Supreme Court, and the whole community of the interior saw the goods they had provided, 
and looked upon as their security, torn from under their eyes, without hope of a fraction of 
their value being set apart to satisfy their claims. Unfortunately the failure of tliis firm, 

. though the largest, is by no means the only one of the same kind.’’ 

We aro not surprised that such transactions had the effect of irritating “ the native com- 
munity of the country against the European character and mode of transacting business,” 
and we t hink that the law ought effectually to provide against these practices. 
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"We linvo thought it Tight to place the papers upon this subject in the hands of our law 
officers, fur their opinion upon the present state of the partnership and bankrupt laws, 
ns applicable to India ; it being our intention t.o consider the propriety of applying f or 
n legislative enactment, to remedy so far ns. may be practicable .all existing defects, and to 
guard the Indian community against losses in their transactions with Europeans, whether 
iirisiti (r from improper collusion, or from the failure of firms the partners iu which may have 
transferred their property to England. 


/53.) Letter to (53.)— EXTRACT from Judicial Letter to Bengal, dated 6th August 1828. 

Government of p nra 10 . TlTE lawless violence of Indigo planters in the interior of the country was 

conntii ’with Native strongly animadverted upon in the circular orders issued by Government on 13 and 20 July 

Inhabitants ; 1810; and we see with regret that it has not yet been repressed. 

6 Aiigust 1828. 11. In some places these persons keep large armed establishments for supporting their 

claims bv force, and they or their servants become involved in violent affrays or other breaches 
of the law. 

12. The officiating judge of circuit, Mr. Steer, in his report after the first session for 1824, 
speaking of Dacca jclalpore, says, “ There is a class of persons very common iu this district, 
and who are emphatically designated lattcals or bludgeon-mcn. They have of late yearn 
become numerous, their conduct extremely violent, and subversive of the peace of the coun- 
try ; they hire themselves out on occasions of affrays ; sots of them are attached to almost 
every indigo factory, for t he purpose of protecting its property and cultivation, but more espe- 
cially to enforce payment of outstanding balances from the ryots, to secure and hold in seisin 
their crops, nnd not unfrequcntly to lay hold of and carry off t.he produce of neighbouring 
cultivators.” This account is confirmed by Mr. Mitford, another officiating judge, and by 
Mr. Alimuty, the chief judge of the Dacca circuit. In Mr. Ahmuty’s letter to the registrar 
of the Nizamut Adawlut, dated 7th August 1823, we find the following passage : “ Some of 
the indigo planters and their native servants, with a view to enforce their advances to the 
ryots for cultivation of the indigo plant, frequently have recourse to the most violent mea- 
sures, without the consent of the landed proprietors, to take forcible possession of their lands, 
anil to seize and confine the cultivators according to their option, which generally produce 
affrays, assaults, and homicides in the mofussil, between the indigo planters and the zemin- 
dars, tnlookdurs, and ryots. Such eases are constantly brought for investigation before the 
Foujdarry court, and ultimately appealed to this court.” Their misconduct and oppression 
in other districts wore represented to you from Rajeshaye, Nuddea and Jessoro, and potitions 
against them were presented to the Nizamut Adawlut. 

13. In your letter of the 5 th October 1826, you have brought to our notice certain pro- 

ceedings in regard to complaints against Mr. Dunlop, an indigo planter in Jessore, the result 
of which however you say was not such as to justify your depriving Mr. Dunlop of his licence 
to reside in the interior of the country. We are by no means satisfied with those proceedings. 
It is clear that many charges of gross oppression had been made against Mi - . Dunlop nnd his 
servants : some preferred to the magistrate, and others to the acting cultivator, but that very 
few of them had been fully investigated. In one case five servants of Mr. Dunlop were con- 
victed of attacking a man’s house, wounding him with a bludgeon and spear, and plundering 
him of property to the amount of 25 rupees ; and they were sentenced eacli to imprisonment, 
with hard labour, for six months. There wore several other cases, but they were dismissed, 
cither because the evidence was not believed, or because they were not fully prosecuted. In 
regard to one of these, in which the servants of Mr. Dunlop were acquitted on a charge of 
Betting fire to a man’s house, forcibly destroying his crop, and sowing the ground with inuigo, 
the acting magistrate says lie was, nevertheless, strongly impressed with the belief that the 
outrages had actually been committed, and that he entertained not the slightest doubt of the 
jiroseeutorV crop having been destroyed, and the ground forcibly sowed with indigo. In ouc 
iii.'tuiiec, Mr. Dunlop or his servants appear to have been convicted of an act of illegal vio- 
lence, but tin; ease was not considered of so aggravated a nature as to render the accused 
parties liable to punishment ; Mr. Dunlop was merely warned against the exercise of violence 
toward- the ryots, and those who might have sustained damage from his acts were referred to 
prosecute for the same in the civil court. In transmitting his report, the magistrate adverted 
to a statement by the acting collector, who said it had been represented to him, in a place 
whiTc a considerable number of Mr. Dunlop’s factories were situated, tliat many of Mr. Dun- 
lop s out rages were never brought to the notice of the court, and that the reason assigned was, 
that attempts to seek redress had been met by destruction of property by fire, and ruin and 
f .l! 1 the families of many, which deterred others from exposing themselves and 

families to similar risks. On this statement the noting magistrate remarks as follows : “ That 
Mr. Dunlop s name does inspire terror into the breasts not only of the poor ryots in his 
vicinity, hut even in those of the opulent zemindars, is a fact which I am sufficiently ready t" 
admit, and that this terror must have its foundation in Mr. Dunlop’s violence seems a legiti- 
mat(> inference; but 1 may he allowed to remark, tliat, it might bo the consequence oj 

i Ir. Dunlop s past conduct ns well ns of his present, and that it is for his Lordship in Council 
to determ 1 ”" --- ■ • • - - - .... 1 • 


o determine whether a circumstance of this kind, or even tho character for violence which is 
amorally I t lM c>’ | bed to Mr. Dunlop, is sufficiently definite to be received as proof against him- 
was o >' lously of consequence to ascertain whether there was any foundation for the imjiu- 
ncting collector, and whether in the particular cases referred to in tho correspond- 


iviously 
tntionsofthe ‘ 


cnee, the proceedings of tho magistrate had been properly conducted. You justly remark od in 
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a letter to the superlntendant of police, dated 10 July 1823, that although the instances in 

which the magistrates had reported to Government their having taken cognizance of nets of V. 

violence committed by British subjects against natives, were not numerous, it could not . 

thence be inferred that such acts were of infrequent occurrence. The mere fact therefore C 53- ) Lettcr t0 
of nothing having been judicially proved : : t Mr. Dunlop in the Jcssore court, without kovernment °‘ 
a full assurance that, justice was effectually and equally dispeused in cases whore that course with Native 
gentleman was concerned, would afford no presumption that he was not an unfit person to Inhabitants 1 
be allowed to reside in the interior. But if the official statements to which we have referred 6 August 1828. 
could be at all relied on, it was to bo feared that tho natives were not properly protected ° 
against him by the ordinary tribunals of the district. 

14. There are other circumstances however respecting the same individual, which in our 
estimation are of importance, although you have not noticed them in your communication to 
us. In 1820, charges against Mr. Dunlop and his servants, for seizing, imprisoning, forcibly 
carrying away, beating, wounding, and plundering the natives, were submitted to you by the 
magistrates of Jcssore and Dacca Jelalporo, and those outrages had been complained of ninny 
years, the accused were in some instances punished, but tho chief offenders escaped, because 
the charges were not prosecuted. The magistrate of Jcssore said of Mr. Dunlop, “ Such is 
his influence that a plaintiff is frequently intimidated by him from persevering in legal pro- 
cess, and it is for this reason that so mauy causes have been struck off the file.” The magis- 
trate of Dacca Jelalpore used similar language. In a report, transmitting a list of 15 cases 
against Mr. Dunlop and his assistants or servants, he said, “ If further evidence is ncccssury 
to establish their continued exercise of such arbitrary measures and unvaried defiance of nil 
legal restraint, I could transmit a list of perhaps a hundred of such cases, and it is notorious 
that the neighbouring district of Jcssore has greater cause to deprecate the residence of those 
persons within its jurisdiction. Few of the complaints preferred against these British subjects 
have been brought to issue ; a circumstance owing to tho little respect the defendants have 
evinced to the orders of the court, and tho easy means they possess of evading its processes.” 

It certainly does not appear to us that the report furnished by Mr. Dawes, the acting magis- 
trate of J ossorc, in March 1821, was sufficient to give any reasonable satisfaction to Govern- 
ment that Mr. Dunlop was not implicated in any of tho transactions referred to. We havo 
not found any further report from that magistrate in regard to a case of great outrage 
charged against one of Mr. Dunlop’s principal European superiutendunts ; nor can we 
account for tho little attention bestowed on the representation of tho acting magistrate of 
Dacca Jelalpore, who applied for the removal of Mr. Dunlop and one of his assistants from 
tho district, on the ground of their misconduct. You directed that officer to make a full 
inquiry into such of the cases as were still under investigation, ond to submit afterwards to 
Government a report on the subject. We cannot however discover that any such report 
was made; and we find that, on tho 28tli December 1821, Mr. Dunlop, who it. is to be 
observed had not our permission to be in Indin, applied for a licence to reside in Dacca 
J elalporc, and that on the same day you granted it, without tuiy reference whatever to the 
charges against him. We have observed with much regret this instance of remissness on 
the part of your Government. Adverting to the character and conduct of Mr. Dunlop, and 
to the experienced difficulty of controlling Europeans not in the service, when at a distance 
from the Presidency, you should not have given that individual permission to reside in tho 
interior without duo caution, and an ample assurance that by grantiug it, you would not 
endanger the rights of the natives whom you were hound to protect. Wo think the Niza- 
mut Adawlut should have been directed to send for the official proceedings from Jcssoro 
and Dacca Jelalpore, and to issue to tho magistrate or court of circuit such orders as the 
several cases required. But when it was made known to you by the statement of the acting 
magistrate of Dacca Jelalpore, that in a great number of instances the most serious charges 
against Mr. Dunlop and his assistants remained nuinvestiguted only because the accused had 
evaded process, it was incumbent on your Government to take notice of so Open a disregard 
of tho obligations of public duty. This was a complete denial of justice to the natives, 
under a shameless pretence : it was quite impossible that the parties in question could have 
evaded the process of the magistrate unless from some criminal neglect or connivance of 
the public officers. 

15. We desire to know whether Mr. Dunlop has the permission of Government to hold 
lands in Jessore. It is distinctly stated by the acting collector that he has nut such per- 
mission ; yet that he holds lands to a considerable extent. Wo conclude that when a direct 
violation of tho law is thus brought to the notice of Government, it is your practice as it is 
your duty to take the necessary stops for its enforcement ; but we are unable to discover 
that anything was done in regard to the above allegation against Mr. Dunlop. 

16. In your Resolutions on tho Dacca circuit, report for tho first sessions of 1823, you 
remarked that Government must look for the effectual suppression of outrages such as those 
which we have noticed, to the vigilance of the magistrates, and to their steady resolution to 
exercise with firmness anil vigour tho powers vested in them. But unless these, officers 
happen to be particularly able and zealous, it is in vain to expect that they will discharge 
their duties so vigilantly and resolutely, without a constant .superintendence ; ol the deficiency 
of the superintendence in the present instance there could ho no doubt, if, as you believe to 
be the case, acts of violence were frequently committed by the indigo planters, notwithstand- 
ing tho magistrates had, under the law, ample means of protecting the natives ngninat them ; 
if, with those means at their command, any of your public functionaries arc found inndoqunto 
to tho grout purposes of their appointments, they should lie removed, and men willing and 
able to execute the laws appointed in their room. We must here rotor you to an occasion 
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of duty in regard to complaints made to him against an indigo planter and his dependents; 
instead of institutin'' an immediate inquiry and preventing injustice, he contented himself 
with orderin' 1- that the petitions should he recorded. For this neglect he was very properly 
censured by “lie judge of circuit, but neither the Nizamut Adawlut nor the Government 
appear to have taken any notice of his proceedings. As the degraded state of the adminis- 
tration of justice in Dacca Jclalporc required particular attention, we think you should 
have enforced the censure by your sanction, and pressed it upon the attention of the 
Nizamut Adawlut ; for it is obvious that if the business of a district is conducted with so 
little regard to the due execution of the laws on the part of the magistrate, there can be no 
general protection of person or property. ... 

17 An application having been made by Messrs. Palmer & Co. and other principal mer- 
cantile houses in Calcutta, in behalf of the indigo planters in Dacca, who were represented 
as aggrieved by certain orders of the Court of Circuit issued through the magistrate, the 
interference of Government was readily obtained with no longer delay than three days; the 
Governor-general in Council directed the Nizamut Adawlut to give such immediate instruc- 
tions to the magistrate as should prevent him from giving effect to those orders, which 
appeared to Government to be equally unauthorized and injudicious. The planters must have 
known that they might have had nn explanation or revision of the proceedings of the Court 
of Circuit, merely by petitioning that court at Dacca ; and when they sought to attain their 
object by the help of powerful patrous at Calcutta, who could procure the direct interference 
of Government in their favour, it might have been presumed that they bad some particular 
reason for so doin": we know no cause why the applicants in this case should not have been 
referred to the regular judicial authorities : the truth was the orders of the Court of Circuit 
were perfectly proper, although they had been misinterpreted by the magistrate. The Niza- 
mut Adawlut, with their reply to the communication from Government, forwarded to you the 
explanations furnished by the Court of Circuit, and copies of two.petitions which they had 
recently received containing many serious charges against the indigo planters. It certainly 
docs appear to us that the wrongs of the natives, as set forth in these papers, were entitled 
to a degree of attention no less prompt than tlint which had been given to the interests and 
allegations of those whom they charged to be their oppressors ; yet the subject was not 
noticed for six months ; it was then intimated to the Nizamut Adawlut that the Governor- 
general in Council was satisfied that the representations contained in one of the petitions, 
which was anonymous, were grossly exaggerated : the satisfaction of Government on the 
acquittal of an indigo planter, in case of an affray mentioned by Mr. Alunuty, the circuit 
judge, was also expressed, but no inquiry was made respecting the remaining allegations in 
Mr. Ahmuty’s letter, and in the other petition, which was signed by 63 persons. 

18. On your consultations of 12 April 1827, we find recorded an engagement which the 
magistrate of Dacca Jelalpore had taken from all the indigo planters in his district, begin- 
ning as follows : “ Whereas it lias come to the knowledge of this court, that at the time of 
cultivating, sowing, and cutting the indigo-plant, the proprietors of indigo factories in this 
district are in the habit of assembling and temporarily entertaining in their service a number 
of men, inhabitants of this and other districts, armed with clubs, spears, and other weapons, 
by whose aid they take forcible possession of disputed crops and lands, and cause serious 
affrays in which people are frequently killed or wounded, and by which the peace of the 
country is seriously disturbed : also, that these armed bands frequently watch the opportunity 
to commit decoitics and other heinous offences.” The party to the deed then engages, under 
a penalty of 3,000 rupees, that he will abstain from various acts of violence and oppression 
which are therein enumerated, and that he will submit to the laws. 

19. As the planters were fully aware that the magistrate had no power to exact such an 
engagement from them, and as they might either have refused to execute it, or protested 
against it to the Government or to the Court of Circuit, the act must be considered as volun- 
tary on their part ; it is therefore with surprise that we have seon such an admission of their 
notorious criminality : but we cannot sufficiently express our concern on observing that a 
magistrate should have acknowledged, with seeming indifference, that the administration of 
justice in the district under his charge was in so feeble a state as is implied in this document ; 
that instead of enforcing the laws, lie should have had recourse to the device of penalty 
bonds to induce men to obey them ; and that all this should lie passed over by the Nizamut 
Adawlut and even by the Government without comment, as if it were a matter of course. 

20. You have very properly directed that all cases in wliich a British subject residing in 
the. interior lias been guilty of violence, oppression, or injustice towards the natives, in prose- 
cution of indigo or other commercial transactions, shall be brought to yonr notice, and have 
declared that in every instance of a serious nature you will recal the licence under wliich 
tlic individual may lie residing in the interior ; we are of opinion, however, that every case 

Vlu , 1 all ™y attended with aggravating circumstances, in which the servants of an indigo 
factory have been engaged, whether the European head of the establishment has been 
included in the charge or not, should be examined by the circuit judge, and that the super- 
nitendnnt of police should bo required to furnish with his annual report a specific statement 
of those ensos. 

“V ^adesire to be informed whether the superintendent has ever supplied the reports 
required of him by your orders of the 9th March 1821. 

22. Regulation VI. of 1823, having for its object the more prompt adjustment of disputes 
and enforcement ot contracts lor the cultivation of indigo, is very proper as far as it goes; and 
10 remarks and orders contained in your letter to the superiuteudaut of police, dated 10tli 
i u y 1823, respecting the violence of the European planters, appear to us to be generally 
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habit of obliging the ryots to receive advances, and of adopting illicit and other improper 

means to compel them to cultivate indigo, it was of importance that the most effectual V. 

means should have been used to put a stop to such unwarrantable proceedings. We arc of 

opinion that the discretionary power of Government in granting licences to Europeans to Letter to 
reside in the interior, and also the power vested in them by the provisions of section 3, Government of 
Regulation XXXVIII. of 1793, have not been exercised with that caution which the general Haiti vo 

conduct of the Europeans demanded, and that the proceedings of the magistrates have not Inhabitants • 
been superintended with the necessary vigilance and severity. 5 August 1828. 

23. We direct that, immediately on the receipt of this letter, you prepare for our in- 
formation a special report of the British subjects and other Europeans residing or holding 
lands or factories for the cultivation or manufacture of indigo in the several districts under 
your presidency ; we desire to know the names and descriptions of those persons, and the 
nature and extent of their establishment, as far as it may be in your power to ascertain the 
same ; you will state whether they have permission to hold lands, or to reside in the interior ; 
and you will furnish us with a list and summary of all cases recorded in the civil and criminal 
courts, since 1810, in which they, or their principal or armed servants, have been concerned 
ns plaintiffs or defendants, in regard to disputes connected with their indigo business. 

Finally, we desire to be distinctly told, whether, in the opinion of your Government, or of 
the judicial authorities generally, it is necessary, for the effectual subjection of the indigo 
planters and their servants to the control of law, that any further legislative provisions 
should be made in addition to those which already exist. 


(54.) — EXTRACT Bengal Judicial Consultations, 24th March 1829. 

No. 1. Read a Letter from the Honourable the Court of Directors in the Judicial (54.) Bengal Judi- 
Department, dated the 6th August 1828. cial Consultations, 
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a Intercourse 
with Native 
Inhabitants ; 

24 March 1829. 


The Vice President in Council desires that an 
extract from paragraph 23 of the Honourable 
Court’s letter be sent to the magistrates and 
joint magistrates throughout the provinces, direct- 
ing them to furnish the information required, ac- 
cording to the form given in the margin. 


(55.)— Extract LETTER from the Governor-general in Council at Bengal (Judicial (55.) Letter from 
Department), dated 8th September 1829. gZpTt 1 - 

Letter from Court, 6 August 1828, paras. Para. 5. We are concerned to ohservo that courso with Native 
10 to 23.—' Violent affrays originating in the your Honourable Court saw reason to be Inhabitants ; 
misconduct of European indigo planters or dissatisfied with the proceedings of Govern- 8 September 1829. 
their servants. ment in the instances noticed in these para- 

graphs, particularly in respect to certain 
complaints preferred against Mr. Dunlop and his servants, for acts of violence committed in 
tbe districts of Jessore and Dacca Jelalpore, during the year 1820. 
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6. Adverting to the remarks of your Honourable Court in paragraph 14, ou the subjeot 
of a licence having been granted to Mr. Dunlop to reside in the district of Dacca Jclapore, 
notwithstanding the un favourable reports of his character and conduct, it is proper to 
explain that the proceedings noticed in the general letter to yot.r Honourable Court, dated 
the 5th October 1820, appear to have home reference to the conduct of Mr. Alan Campbell 
Dunlop, whereas the licence granted on the 28th of December 1821 was granted to another 
individual named Alan Colquhoun Dunlop. 

7. Mr. Dunlop, whose removal the magistrate of Dacca Jclalpore recommended in his 
letter of 18tli July 1820, is represented in that letter as residing at that time in the district, 
under licence ; and from the proceedings of the annexed date, it appears that he (Mr. Alan 
Campbell Dunlop) obtained leave to reside in that district on the 26th March 1819. 
Mr. Dunlop is reported to have returned to Europe in the year' 1826. 

8. We are sorry to find that the report called for from the acting magistrate of Dacca 
.Telalporc (Mr. T. D. Gordon) on the 1st December 1820, docs not appear to have been 
furnished. 

9. In pursuance of the opinion expressed by your Honourable Court, we have directed 
the Nimnint Adawlut to instruct the several magistrates aud joint magistrates to submit to 
the commissioners of circuit, for their examination, every case of violont affray, attended 
with aggravating circumstances, in which the servants of an indigo factory may hereafter be 
engaged, whether the European at the head of the establishment shall have been included 
in the charge or not, and each of the commissioners has been desired to furnish a specific 
statement of such cases. 

10. We beg leave to refer your Honourable Court to the documents noted in the- 
margin, forwarded as separate numbers in the packet, for the information required in this 
paragraph. 

1 1. The provisions of Regulation VI. 1823, imd the state of the law affecting engagements 
for the cultivation of indigo, have been lately under our consideration ; and a reference has 
been made to the Sudder Dewnnny and Nizamut Adawlut on the subject, the result of 
which will be reported hereafter to your Honourable Court. 

12. In the meantime the magistrates and joint magistrates throughout the provinces have 
been called upon to furnish, in a prescribed form, the details necessary to enable us to pre- 
pare the special report required by your Honourable Court in this paragraph. 


(56.) — LETTER in the Judicial Department, from the Governor-general in Council 
of Bengal, to the Court of Directors, dated 1st of June 1880. 


To the Honourable the Court of Directors for Affairs of the Honourable the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies. 

Honourable Sirs, 

Para. 1. Oon last despatch in this department was dated the 18th ultimo. 

2. In the 12th paragraph of our letter of the 8th September 1829, we informed your 
Honourable Court that the magistrates and joint magistrates throughout the provinces 
lmd been called upon to furnish, in a prescribed form, the details necessary to enable us to 
prepare the special report of British subjects and other Europeans residing in the interior, 
or holding lands or factories for the cultivation or manufacture of indigo, required in the 
23d paragraph of your Honourable Court’s letter, dated the 6th August 1828. 

3. The information was called for on the date noted in the margin ; but up to the month 
of December the returns had been only partially rendered ; and in pursuance of tho 
Governor-general's Minute recorded on the 16th of that month, further information was 
called for from the local officers, and they, as well as the commissioners of circuit and 
the Nizamut Adawlut, were required to state their opinion, whether it is necessary, for the 
effectual subjection of the indigo planters and their servants to the control of law, that any 
further legislative provisions should be made in addition to those which already exist. 

4. The returns received conformably to tho foregoing orders are entered separately : the 
first series, from No. 1 to No. 98, in reply to the orders of the 24th of March; the second, 
from No. 108 to No. 262, in reply to those of the 29th December. 

5. The whole are recorded on our proceedings of this date, and are herewith submitted 
ns separate numbers in tho packet, together with au Abstract Registrar, prepared in the 
secretary’s office, with reference to the last series of returns received from the magistrates 
mid commissioners of the several divisions. 

6. It will afford satisfaction to your Honourable Court to learn from those docuuionta, 
that the local officers generally entertain n very favourable opinion of the character of the 
European planters. They arc represented ns kind in their treatment of tho natives around 
them ; mid with few exceptions, tho local officers do not consider any new enactments 
necessary for their subjection to the control of law. 

7. The 
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7. The Court of Nizamut Adawlnt observe, tlmt “ the only measures calculated in the 

judgment of the court to secure the proposed object, would be’ either to enhance the powers V. 

conferred on the justices of the peace by section 103, of the 53d Geo 3, c. 155, or to make (-Vi.) Letter from 
it lawful for the Government to appoint commissioners for the trial of British .-objects Government of 
charged with affrays, from time to tune as occasions may arise Ibr such proceedings. 'The "" bmr- 

court are, however, by no means prepared to advocate tlie expediency or necessity of either Xutivo 

of those measures. The instances which have been brought to the. notice of this court, in V’l ' ""lH-ti) 
which British subjects have been personally implicated in cases of affray of a serious nature, * JUDe 1SJ °‘ 
have been rare. For the suppression of minor offences of this description, the magistrate. 

in his capacity of justice of the peace, is already armed with sufficient powers, while the 
establishment of any anomalous jurisdiction, authorized to inflict heavy penalties, without 
the intervention of tr ial by jury, would obviously he regarded with extreme jealousy, anil 
he attended with many inconveniences.” 

8. Mr. Ross is of opinion, that British subjects residing out of Calcutta should be ren- 
dered amenable to the criminal laws of the country enacted by the Government, in common 
with the natives. He thinks, that in the very few instances that would occur of Europeans 
being brought to trial, a jury, composed half of natives and half of Europeans or descendants 
of Europeans, might even now be assembled: and that, were Europeans freely permitted 
to settle in the country, any difficulty in assembling a jury so composed that might at 
first be experienced, would soon cease to exist. The subject has engaged our serious 
attention, and we hopo to be able to submit, in a very short time, the result of our 
deliberations, in concurrence with the judges of the Supreme Court, upon this very 
important question. 

We have the honour to he, honourable Sira, 

Your most faithful humble servants, 

(signed) W. Bentinrh. 

W. II. Buyhy, 

Fort William, 1st June 1830. C. T. Metcalfe. 


(57.) — Extract of a LETTER in the Judicial Department, from the Governor-general in (57.) Letter from 
Council at Bengal, to the Court of Directors, dated 9th November 1830. Government of 

J Bengal, on Inler- 

Parn. 8. A memorial from the Indigo Planters of Jcssorc, and a representation from the iVilV-iTiit'iJiis 
house of Messrs. Alexander & Co. of Calcutta, arc recorded on the annexed date* ; those ,, jfovemlier 18.30. 
documents have reference to the Regulations in force relative to the cultivation of indigo, , m | t’unsul- 
and the contracts between planter and ryot, which are represented by the above-mentioned (J1| | 01 ^ j„ ne 
parties ns not affording a just or sufficient protection to individuals engaged in the culture jaao, Nos. 1 to 32. 
of indigo, and praying therefore for some legislative interference on their behalf 

9. Regulation VI. 1823, was enacted with a view to support the indigo planters in their 
just interests in contracts with the cultivators who had received advances: adverting, how- 
ever, to certain points noticed in the above documents, it appeared to us that some further 
provisions might be necessary to accomplish what was intended by the enactment of 1823. 

We therefore transmitted the whole of the papers to the Nizamut Adawlnt, and directed 
the court to take the existing law relative to the transactions between indigo planters and 
ryots cultivating under engagements, into their consideration, and to report their sentiments 
on the propositions submitted in the application, and generally, on the best means of 
affording protection and security to the parties concerned. 

10. Several other documents recorded on the same date, having reference to the question, 
were likewise forwarded to the Nizamut Adawluf. 


11. On the proceedings above referred to arc likewise recorded several reports respecting 
the disturbed state of the district of Dacca Jclalpore, originating in indigo transactions 
between rival factories. 

12. The registrar of the Court of Nizamut Adawlnt submitted the several Minutes of 
the judges of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlnt, with the draft of n Regulation prepared liy 
Mr. Ross, in the provisions of which the court concurred generally, though on the point of 
Europeans becoming landed proprietors the court declined giving any opinion. To these 
Minutes we beg to refer your Honourable Court, as well as to the several documents 
connected 110111 our proceedings of the date already specified, for the grounds on which we 
considered it advisable, after mature deliberation, to amend the provisions of Regulation ) 1. 
1823, and provide more effectually for enforcing the execution of contracts relating 
to the cultivation and delivery of indigo plant, in pursuance of which purpose we passed 
Regulation V. of 1830, the usual number of copies of which were transmitted to your 
Honourable Court. 
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V. 

(58.) Letter from 
Nizamut Adawlut 
to Government of 
Bengal, on Inter- 
course with Native 

Inhabitants ; 

3 April 1830. 


(58.)— LETTER from the Registrar to the Nizamut Adawlut, to the Seoretary to 
Government, dated 3d April 1830. 

I ah desired by the Court of Nizamut Adawlut to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letters, dated the 29th of December and 23d ultimo, with the extract enclosed in the former 
from a letter from the Honourable the Court of Directors, under date the 6th of August 
1828, requesting the court’s opinion as to whether any further legislative provisions should 
be made, in addition to those already existing, for the effectual subjection of indigo planters 
and their servants to the control of the law. 


2. In reply, I am directed to observe, that the only measures calculated, in the judgment 
of the court, to secure the proposed object, would be, either to enhance the power conferred 
on the justices of the peace by section 105, Act 53 Geo. 3, c. 155, or to make it lawful for 
the Government to appoint commissioners for the trial of British subjects charged with 
affrays, from time to time as occasions may arise for such proceedings. 


3. The court are, however, by no means prepared to advocate the expediency or neces- 
sity of either of these measures. The instances which have been brought to the notice of 
this court, in which British subjects have been personally implicated in cases of affray of a 
serious nature, have been rare. For the suppression of minor offences of this description 
the magistrate, in his capacity of justice of the peace, is already armed with sufficient 
powers ; while the establishment of any anomalous jurisdiction, authorized to inflict heavy 
penalties without the intervention of trial by jury, would obviously be regarded with extreme 
jealousy, and be attended with many inconveniences. 


4. Mr. Ross directs me to submit, for the consideration of his Lordship in Council, the 
accompanying copy of a Minute, which he has deemed it necessary to record on the present 
occasion. 

I am, &c. 


Fort William, 3d April 1830. (signed) W. H. Macnagliten, Registrar. 


(59.) — MINUTE by Mr. Boss. 

(59.) Mr. Ross’s In the remark contained in the 3d paragraph of this reply to the Judicial Secretary’s 
Minuto, on Inter- letter, viz. “ that British subjects are rarely charged with the commission of serious affrays," 
course with Nativo I entirely concur; and it should be added, that they are even more rarely charged with the 
Inhabitants ; commission of offences of any other kind. I am of opinion, however, that British subjects, 
1 April 1830. residing out of Calcutta, should be rendered amenable to the criminal laws of the country 
enacted by the Government, in common with the natives. The tribunals appointed to 
administer those laws, if competent to administer them justly to tho natives, and to 
Europeans not British subjects, must surely be considered competent to administer them 
also to British subjects. 

British subjeots, choosing to reside within the jurisdiction of the country tribunals, could 
not object to being rendered amenable to them, on any other ground than that of their 
defective constitution or character ; but that is an objection which might be urged against 
them with more reason by the natives, who cannot withdraw from their jurisdiction ; and 
it is one which, if well founded, may be and ought to be removed. 

A British subject, brought to trial for a serious offence before a court of circuit, might 
have the option of being tried by a jury ; and indeed the same option might be allowed to 
natives, in cases in which a trial by jury might be deemed necessary to ensure the attain- 
ment of justice. 

In the very few instances that would occur of Europeans being brought to trial, a jury, 
composed half of natives and half of Europeans or descendants of Europeans, might even 
now be assembled ; and were Europeans freely permitted to settle in the country, any 
difficulty in assembling a jury so composed, that, might at first be experienced, would soon 
cease to exist. 

Fort William, 1st April 1830. (signed) A. Boss. 
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Th. following Si™„ i, presented b, a, Secretary : 

(60.)— STATEMENT of E m opo« Jmrao Pr.AxTEits in tl,o several Districts of the Western 
end Lower Provroees , the nnmher of Feotories, and the extent of the Cell Son Lumber 


y. 

(60.) Statement 
respecting the 
Indigo Planters. 
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Decided in favour 
of Planters or their 
Servants. 

Decided against them. 

Otherwise disposed of, 
or depending. 

1. 

Seharunpore 

- 

- 

- 

Begahs. 

_ 

_ 

. 





Mozuflbrnugger - 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 







Meerut 

- - 

2 

1 

6,250 

For and 
Against 
2 



For and 
Against. 
4 




Bolundshuhur - 

' 

3 

2 

29,895 

26 


- - 

55 

37 

- 


Remarks : — There are no indigo planters in Seharunpore and Mozuffernuggcr. 

The magistrate of Meerut is not of opinion that any new provisions are necessary for 
the control of planters and their servants. Unrestricted permission to Europeans to 
purchase lands, and to resort to the Upper Provinces desirable; the advantages arc 
great and certain, and should not be foregone on account of an evil comparatively 
small and remediable. The rule prohibiting the civil courts from trying suits in which 
both parties are Europeans should bo rescinded. The acting joint magistrate at 
Bolundshuhur has reason to believe that the transactions of the planters are conducted 
on fair and liberal principles. No new rules necessary ; trespass of cattle the chief 
cause of dispute between planters and the people. 

The Commissioner, when superintendent of police, never had occasion to bring the 
conduct of the planters to the notice of Government. The courts have sufficient power 
to control them and their servants The rule which prohibits the cognizance of suits 
between Europeans should be amended. 


Agra 

Allyghur - 


Remarks : — The Statement for Agra is imperfect, in consequence of the absence 
of the planters. The acting magistrate does not consider any further legislative pro- 
visions to bo required ; the planters, finding or fancying summary redress hopeless by 
complaints to the courts, often take the law into their own hands ; the character of 
the planters very good. The return from Allyghur has not been received ; the acting 
commissioner expresses himself to the same effect. 


3. Furruckabad 

Mynporee 


10 

5 


5 


For and 
Against. 

32,300 106 - - - - 

For and 
Against. 

13,000 12 .... 


12 1 
For and 
Against 


Etawali - - | | | | 

Remarks : — The acting magistrate of Furruckabad, during the short time heha3 
been in charge of the district, has had every reason to be satisfied with the conduct of 
the planters ; further provisions unnecessary. 

Although no European planters reside in the Mynporee district, there are several 
factories situated in it. The transactions of the proprietors with the natives are fre- 
quently brought before the judge and magistrate, and from the knowledge of their 
characters so obtained, he is disposed to think favourably of them. 

In the joint magistrate’s division of Etawah there are no European planters. The 
Commissioner is of opinion “ That a law in analogy to the Hindoo laws, of the general 
responsibility of the house and partnership, should render the indigo factory responsi- 
ble for acts and transactions directly or indirectly connected with it.” Indigo factories 
going to ruin from the failure of firms. Not apprised of auy great improvement in 
cultivation in manufactures, arts, and sciences by I lie planters. On the general scale, 
is inclined to believe that the character of indigo planters is not high. 

(445.) q q [continued) 
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4. 

Moradabad 


3 

i 

13,840 




6 




Nugcena - 


- 


- 

“ 

~ | 

“ | 

“ 

“ 
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Remarks ; — The magistrate ofMoradftbad does not conceive any further provisions 
requisite to control the European indigo planters and their servants. The number in 
the district is small, and there is consequently little or no competition ; they are 
highly respectable and well conducted in their transactions with the natives. 

In the northern division of the district (Nugcena) there aro no planters. 

The Commissioner formed his opinion on what ho know of the planters in the district 
of Allyghnr, where there were altogether 36 factories, and where he held the office of 
judge and magistrate for six years. Ho considers the laws, as they at present stand, 
sufficient for the control of the planters and their servants ; should be doing injustice 
to a highly respectable and industrious class of men if he did not take t his opportunity 
of publicly recording his opinion of the uniform good conduct, of the honourable and 
upright dealings, of the kind and conciliatory treatment of the natives, on the part of 
the indigo planters with whom ho has hitherto come in contact. Instances of miscon- 
duct of very rare occurrence j that the country at large derives great benefit from 
the residence of respectable Europeans in the interior is proved beyond doubt, by the 
eagerness with which the largo zemindars apply to the planters to build factories on 
their estates. Has found the lower classes of the natives hotter clothed, richer, and 
more industrious in the neighbourhood of the factories than those at a distance from 
them ; cannot bring to his recollection a single instance of a native having suffered 
cruelty or oppression from an indigo planter. 


5. Bareilly - 


Pillibheot- 



Remauks : — The acting magistrate of Bareilly considers the statute-law sufficient. 
The planters are very well-behaved, intelligent men, and anxious to avoid any cause 
of complaint or dispute. 

There are no European planters in the other division. The Commissioner lias 
always found the existing powers conferred by Act of Parliament for controlling 
European indigo planters sufficient ; but if the power of removal was withdrawn, it 
would be necessary to render them generally amenable to our courts. The character 
of the planters lie has met with of Into years has generally been respectable. 


NorthBundlecund| 
Cawnpore 


Belah 


Remarks : — There aro no indigo planters in North Bundlecund, nor in the division 
ofBolah. The magistrate of Cawnpore is not aware of the necessity of any now 
legislative enactment for the control of the planters and their servants, and his 
opinion of them generally is decidedly favourable. 

The Commissioner is disposed to bear favourable testimony to the general conduct 
of the planters. They probably imagine, he observes, “that in taking a form of ft 
zemindar, they have a right to compel the cultivators of every description to sow 
indigo seed, concluding the record proprietor of the estate to be the absolute owner 
thereof, and that they have succeeded to his right Those who refuse to bow indigo 
seed are deprived of their fields, which have been cultivated by their families tor 
generations. Such practices, however, are not allowed to pass unnoticed by the lo 
authorities ; and ho considers tlio laws sufficient to restrain them.” 
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SouthBundleound 

Futtehpore 

Allahabad 


^ & 


68,000 

23,217 


11 
4 . 

si? 


v. 

(60.) Statement 
respecting the 
Indigo Planters. 


Remarks There are no Europeans actually rosiding in South Bundlecund. The 
acting magistrate of 1' uttelipore does not consider any further legislative provisions 
to be necessary ; has an excellent opinion of the behaviour of the indigo factors in 
lus district in regard to their treatment of the natives around them ; considers the 
presence ot indigo factories to be an advantage to the district. 


The acting magistrate of Allahabad expresses similar sentiments. 


The Commissioner is not of opinion that any new laws are required for the control 
01 the planters and their servants. 


8. 

Benares - 


15 

9 

16,297 

For and 
Against. 
68 | 



For and 

83 



Mirzapore 

5 

25 

9 

19,800 ’ 

For and 
17 



For and 
Against.. 
22 



Juanpore - 

6 

50 

11 

42,522 ^ 

34 

* * 


54 



Remarks : — The magistrate of Bonares does not think any additional penal enact- 
ments called for, but that it would be desirable to cause all planters or individuals in 
charge of factories to register the names of their chief native agents, jemadars and 
ckuprassees in their employ, in order that the magistrate might bo able, when neces- 
sary, to call on some acknowledged and avowed sorvants belonging to the factory, in 
case of complaints. Suggests that indigo crops should be liable to attaclimcnt in (lie 
event of the malgoozar, or person liable to government or to a civil court for the 
amount of the revenue, instituting a suit for the rent or balance duo for the current 
year. Has no reason to believe that the transactions of planters are not fair and 
creditable towards all parties ; does notbeliovc that any numerical increase of Euro- 
pean residents occupied in agricultural pursuits would be beneficial to the natives in 
his neighbourhood ; the price of labour operates against the introduction of machinery, 
and the European capitalist would find difficulty in procuring a remunerating and 
safe return, should he be disposed to embark in speculation. 

The magistrate of Mirzapore will submit the return hereafter. 

Reports that the indigo planters in Iris district conduct themselves with propriety, 
there are but few complaints against them ; has not hoard that their treatment of the 
natives is in any way oppressive. No further legislative enactments required for the 
control of the planters ; would suggest the expediency of their being allowed to hold 
lands in their own name ; the rules latoly enacted to that effect nre of no avail, they 
are encumbered with such restrictions as to render them nugatory. 

The magistrate of Juanpore does not think any further provisions aro required ; 
the planters in his district aro respected and trusted by the natives, and ore just and 
equitable towards them ; they are of the greatest possible benefit to the district, 
giving cmyloymont to thousands j if the capital put in circulation by them were 
withdrawn, crimes would greatly increaso. In tho opinion of the Commissioner, no 
further legislative provisions are nocessary j is not able to speak to the character of 
the planters. 

(±45-) q q 2 ( continued 
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59 

- 
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Remarks : — The magistrate of Goroekpore observes, that the character of the 
planters is shown by there not having been any complaints against them. 

The joint magistrate of Asnmghur does not think any additional legal provisions 
necessary ; is inclined to view the conduct and character ol the planters in a favour- 
able light. 

The magistrate of Ghazeepof e expresses himself to the same effect. 

The Commissioner says, “in fourteen years’ experience in Ghazcepore and Goruck- 
pore, I have never had reason to consider the British indigo planters in any other 
light than as a great benefit to the people, in expending much capital among them, 
raising the value of land and labour, and accommodating them in their necessities on 
much more liberal terms than they could obtain from any other quarter.” Advocates 
a permission to Europeans to hold lands openly ; does not consider any further legal 
provisions to bo required for the control of the planters and their servants. 
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Shahabad • 
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13 
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Tirhoot - 

5 

48 

43 

121,900 

- - 

- - 

- - 
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Remarks : — The magistrate of Sarun has found the laws in force fully sufficient 
for controlling the indigo planters and their servants, in the very few cases that havo 
come before him in the last four years. The character of the former stands very high 
in general estimation for liberal and kind treatment of the natives, and for their 
peaceable and neighbourly conduct towards one another. They prefer adjusting 
their disputes privately to bringing them into court. 

The magistrate of Shahabad also thinks any further legal provisions unnecessary. 
The planters arc always ready to abide by tbe awards of Ike court, and most obe- 
dient to the constituted authorities. 

The acting magistrate of Tirhoot states, that the existing provisions for the sub- 
jection of the European indigo planters are quite sufficient, and their native servants 
are under the same control as any other natives. The character of the planters is 
in favourable estimation with the natives in general, and their conduct fair and con- 
siderate 5 attributes the origin of most of the disputes that occur to the native 
servants. The acting magistrate explains the nature of the transactions between 
the indigo planters and natives in this district, and concludes by suggesting somo 
provisions which he has reason to know would be acceptable to both parties. 

Regulation VL of 1823 (extended to Tirhoot by Regulation V. 1824) is insuf- 
ficient, and never acted upon. 

Proposes that a nialik or ryot wilfully failing in his contract should be punished 
for a misdemeanor, as in Regulation VII. 1819, and the planter punishable by fine 
for mill-treatment or non-payment of rent. Eighteen lacs of rupees expended an- 
nually in this district, chiefly in the rent of land and wages of labour ; and it cannot 
be doubted that the introduction of so much capital by Europeans is of considerable 
benefit both to the people and the Government. Thinks it advisable that Europeans 
should bo allowed to hold lands. 
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Remarks : — The Commissioner has been only a few days in charge of the office. 

The district of Patna is stated not to bo an indigo district, and no information is 
afforded. 

The acting magistrate of Behar is not aware that any further legislative enactments 
are necessary for controlling the planters and their servants ; has had little experi- 
ence in the district ; complaints against them very rare. 

The native gentlomon whom he has consulted “ express themselves without reserve, 
that to the best of their belief they know nothing to the prejudice or disparagement 
of the indigo planters established in this district, and that in their general dealings 
with and treatment of the natives around them, no part of tlioir conduct has been 
found reprehensible ; but on the contrary they think well of them ns honourable and 
upright men, and believe them to be well spoken of by the majority of the people 
with whom they are in any way concerned.” 

Is favourable to the admission of Europeans into the interior, and to them being 
allowed to hold lands. 

There are no European planters in Ramghur. 

The Commissioner observes that there are few planters in the division, and that 
no new laws appear to be required. 
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Bhaugulpore 
Monghyr - 
Maldah - 


Remarks : The acting magistrate of Bhaugulpore was prevented from filling up 

the form, as the indigo planters were absent from the district. No further legislative 
enactments are necessary. The planters bear the highest character ; their transac- 
tions with the natives aro conducted with fairness aud justice, and they treat them 
with due consideration and kindness ; has every reason to believe that they are very 
much respected by the inhabitants of the district. The magistrate has subsequently 
submitted the list of planters, &c. in the form required. Iu Monghyr, the planters 
are stated to be, generally speaking, exceedingly peaceable. The joint magistrate 
thinks it would be desirable to restrain tlve erection of other factories within a cer- 
tain distance of those which are already established, and to enact that the nearest 
factory had the primary right of taking an engagement from the cultivator, provided 
the manager agreed to the same terms that were offered by the neighbouring planter. 
This would not preclude a fair competition, as regarded the ryot, and at the same 
time it would define the right as regarded the planter. 

The joint magistrate at Maldah is of opinion that no new legal provisions are neces- 
sary for the control of the planters and their servants. 

Provisions of Revolution VI. 1823, insn«oient. Tho mosl ftement enusc of 3is- 
pute is, the ryot, after receiving advances, refusing to cultivate ; a clause required to 
compel them, under a heavy penalty recoverable by a summary process ; also, to pre- 
vent the erection of new factories within a certain distance ol each other. 

The planters hear a good character, and in their transactions with and treatment 
of the natives generally conduct themselves with propriety and moderation ; com- 
plaints against them very rare. , r , 

(445.) qil 11,8 
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The returns for Pnmeah were at first delayed on account, of the absence of some of 
the planters. In his letter of the 5th April he expresses a favourable opinion of tho 
planters ; tho statement submitted from this district includes the names of servants 
foreigners, and persons born in the country, which are omitted in this register ; but it 
has not been practicable to distinguish the number of civil and criminal suits in 
which they may have been engaged. 

The Commissioner mentions a case of serious affray in the Maldah division, between 
the dependents of two factories, one belonging to an European and tho other to an 
Indo-Briton, in which several persons were killed and wounded. The people of the 
latter are stated to have been the aggressors. Does not consider any new laws neces- 
sary j on the contrary, in so very extended a line of country, it will be found that the 
conduct of the European planters has been quiet and peaceable ; and in many 
instances the magistrates avail themselves of the local information which they areable 
to give, and on which dependence may be placed, respecting the perpetration of 
offences not made known by the zemindars and the police officers. 
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Remarks. — The magistrate of Dinagepore states, that the planters in his district 
bear exemplary characters, and he has therefore nothing to suggest for their better 
government.- 

The magistrate of Rungpore does not think any additional penal rules necessary for 
controlling the planters. Ryots wilfully evading their engagements should be punished 
for a misdemeanor ; rules to compel cultivation not desirable, as they would endanger 
the rights of third parties ; bargains between planter and ryot are usurious, and the 
advantage almost all on the side of the planter. 

In the treatment of the natives, illegal acts are committed, but these are not confined 
to Europeans; notwithstanding the clamour raised against indigo planters, the records 
of the criminal courts prove, that from the same causes the same effects arise amongst 
the native population; the native merchant, equally with the indigo planter, fina 
recourse to the illegal restraint of his debtor. 

I he magistrate of Rajshahye has called on the planters to supply the details 
required, and will report hereafter. 

The joint magistrate of Pubnah is of opinion that further legislative provisions arc 
necessary; that the judges have not leisure to give immediate attention to the enforce- 
ment of Regulation VI. 1823; that the planters are frequently guilty of acts of vio- 
lence towards the ryots, in compelling them to receive advances and cultivate tlicir 
lands with indigo; still the character of the planters is much improved of late years, 
arm by their assistance the ryots are in some measure able to protect themselves 
against the oppression of the zemindars and maliajurs. Thinks that tho magistrates 
should have power to decide on disputes regarding the possession of farms and lands 
held by planters in the names of their servants. 

The acting magistrate of Bhagoora, owing to the short time he has been in charge 
of the office, has had no opportunity of judging of the character of the European 
planters. 

. ^*e Commissioner of the division does not conceive any further legislative provi" 
Bions to be necessary ; instances are very rare of contumacy or disobedience ol 
orders; can speak most favourably of the planters residing in Dinagepore and Bung- 
pore; not so well informed of .those in Rajshahye, including the Pubnah joint magis- 
tracy with its J essore thannahs. Tho number of planters in the latter district is very 
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great, and the magistrates have occasion sometimes to interpose their authority be- 
tween them and the natives. Since he took charge of the division 10 months ago, only 
one case has been serious enough to render his decision necessary ; that the natives 
were most unquestionably to blame. 

The natives with whom he has conversed on the subject have invariably expressed 
a strong dishke to indigo factories, and ho has always found a prejudice to be enter- 
tained by them against European speculators residing in the interior. 
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Moorshcdabad - 


35 
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Remarks : — The magistrate of Moorshcdabad is impressed with a favourable opinion 
of the character and conduct of the planters of his district. Some of the planters are 
stated to have neglected to furnish the information required from them. Mr. Magniac 
has omitted to stale that Mr. P. Trazenant, the person mentioned in his letter as an 
exception to the favourable opinion given of the planters, is an American. 

The magistrate of Beerbhoom reports, that the only European proprietor of indigo 
factories quitted that district, since which liis establishments have been managed by 
his son, a native of India ; cannot speak from actual experience, of the efficiency of 
the laws to control European planters. A law embracing both European and native 
planters might be of use, prohibiting one planter from wilfully advancing for indigo 
cultivation to a ryot previously engaged by another, and making the same punishable 
as a misdemeanor both in the aggressing planter and ryot ; limiting the distance 
between factories would be still more effectual. The magistrate adds, “ As to British 
subjects (if the question extends to them), the law as it at present stands must always 
be weak, and I presume inefficient. 
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“ From the redress obtainable by a civil action, where both parties are British, they 
are virtually precluded by the distance, throughout the greatest part of Indio, of the 
court to which alone they can resort ; it is not to be wondered at, therefore, if on such 
occasions self-interest should appeal to violence for satisfaction. 

“ On the ground of criminal law they stand at too great advantage, as regards other 
Europeans and the natives of the country ; with every facility for bringing to punish- 
ment those who may have forcibly molested them, ns aggressors in aggravated cases, 
they are amenable only to a tribunal, the general distance from, and consequent in- 
convenience of attending which, would bo sufficient in many cases to deter tbu 
injured from prosecuting them to effectual conviction ; over delinquents of this nature 
the local authorities can exercise only diminished control, and if they were frequently 
to be found, the evil would be severely felt j but as I have before stated, my own 
experience furnishes me with no instance of outrage either on the part of British or 
European manufacturers.” 

The magistrate of Nuddea thinks that many moro legislative provisions might be 
made in addition to those which already exist, relative to the more effectual subjection 
of indigo planters and their servants to the control of the law. 

1. The planters should be held responsible for the appearance of their servants 
when required, in failure of which they should bo declared liable to a heavy fine. 

2. That they should furnish the magistrate with lists of their servants. 

3. That they should be made answerable for the misconduct of their servants. 

4. That magistrates or justices of the peace should be empowered to punish planters 
for non-compliance with such rules as might be enacted for the above purposes. 

Considers the general character of the European planters, in regard to their personal 
dealings and transactions with tho natives, to be fair and upright, and their treatment 
of them kind and conciliating ; but much oppressionand extortion aro practised by their 
servants j mentions four cases of affray which have occurred in his district in the last 
five years, wherpin European planters have been implicated ; thinks that Europeans 
ought always to bo prosecuted for such offences in the supreme court, when tliero is 
(445.) q q 4 a probability 
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a probability of their being convicted. The provisions of Regulation VI. 1823, arc 
seldom or ever resorted to; suggests that planters should be put in possession of land 
engaged to be cultivated, when the ryot refuses to fulfil his engagement to cultivate. 

The Commissioner is of opinion that for the effectual subjection of the indigo plan, 
ters to the control of the law, they should be made amenable to the criminal courts 
in the mofussil, for all offences excepting such as would render them liable on con- 
viction to suffer death, or to be transported; if this were done, the affrays which now 
so frequently occur in some districts between the servants and dependents of neigh- 
bouring indigo planters would be much less common, if not entirely put a stop to. 

Is disposed to judge favourably of the general character of the European indigo 
planters residing within the division. 
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Restaurs — The return from Mymensing lias not. yet been received. 

The magistrate of Tipper ah thinks that some enactment is required to prevent one 
factory from being built within a certain distance of another; as too close a proximity, 
instead of producing useful competition, is the source of contention, ill-will, and 
bloodshed. 

'file joint magistrate at Sherepore (which forms part of the first-mentioned district) 
thinks the present legislative provisions sufficiently effective for the subjection of the 
indigo planters and their assistants; has the highest opinion of both the European 
planters in his division; their influence often successfully exerted in settling petty 
disputes in an amicablo way — a proof of the estimation in which they are hold. 

The magistrate of Dacca Jelalpore states that the European indigo planters residing 
in this district nro generally a very respectable body of men, and seem inclined, from 
motives of policy as well as of humanity, to treat the natives round them with 
kindness. 

The price of indigo induces the planters to make advances to any ryots who will 
take them; great temptation to men of little or no principle to take advances for the 
same portion of ground from as many planters as they can. Consequently, at the 
cutting and sowing seasons complaints are frequent, and sometimes serious breaches 
of the peace occur. Advances sometimes forced on the ryots, and similar oppressions 
committed, for the purpose of obtaining the plant. These, however, are generally ^to 
bo imputed either to the zeal or rascality of the native servants of the factory, vie 
further legislative provisions necessary for the subjection of the planters. Submits 
the following suggestions : 

1st. That ryots taking double advances for the same piece of ground; 2d. That per- 
sons knowingly making ndvanees for ground already advanced for; 3d. That ryots 
refusing or neglecting to fulfil their engagements, without good and sufficient cause;— 
should in each case bo deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and punished accordingly. 

Upon l ho whole, is of opinion that the I'esidenco of Europeans in the district has 
been of the greatest advantage to the inhabitants. The comforts of all classes have 
been increased, from the large capital circulated; the zemindars’ rents have been 
realized with greater facility; and the immenso tracts of jungle that overspread t 18 
district, beforo tho cultivation of indigo was introduced, have totally disappeared^ 
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The magistrate of Dacca bas entered very fully into the subject of indigo cultiva- 
tion. Ho has been led to form, upon the whole, rather a favourable opinion of the 
general character of indigo planters, in regard to their transactions and treatment of 
the natives round them. Among so numerous a class, instances of oppression, and 
a resort to brute force for the accomplishment of their views, have in some cases 
originated with the Europeans themselves, but in most instances they are the tools of 
interested landholders or their own servants. “ That some of the planters arc held in 
much estimation by the natives ; that they are constantly applied to, to arbitrate dis- 
putes between relatives or neighbours ; that they are tho frequent dispensers of medi- 
cine to tho sick, of advice to those in difficulty, of pecuniary aid to those in need, on 
the occasion of family events which would involve them for life with native money- 
lenders ; and that their never failing acquiescence in the wants and wishes of their poor 
neighbours, has thus tended in some measure to exalt the British name and character — 

I can vouch from my own knowledge of the facts ; nor need I remark how very much 
the prosperity and happiness of our native subjects would be increased by the resi- 
dence of European gentlemen among them, were such a description applicable to a 
large proportion.” 

After explaining the system, and stating the difficulties and grievances which each 
party complains of, whether planter, zemindar, or ryot, tho magistrate concludes his 
remarks by suggesting various rules for the protection of the rights and interests of 
all the parties concerned. 

Mr. Walters is adverse to restrictions on the erection of factories, and to any in- 
terference with open and free competition, but would enforce engagements voluntarily 
entered into between planters for fixing a boundary line between their respective 
factories ; is inclined to think that the provisions contained in Regulation VI. 1823, 
although seldom resorted to, afford the planter all the remedy that can be safely 
granted for compelling the ryots to fulfil their engagements. 

Amongst the grievances complained of by the zemindars, the most important, 
Mr. Walters says, is the difficulty they experience in not being allowed quietly to erect 
factories on their own estates, in consequence of the arts used, and the open violence 
not unfrequently resorted to by their European neighbours to suppress all competition 
of the kind. 

2d. That if a zemindar refuses to accede to the terms of the planter, he frequently 
obtains a pottah for their lands for some other claimant. 

3d. That the pottahs taken do not specify the quantity or boundaries of the lands ; 
and, consequently, possession is taken of any lands which may best suit the planter; 
and that they experience difficulty in obtaining their rents from the planters. 

The greatest evil of which the ryots complain, is the almost utter impracticability of 
being able to free themselves, should they once have the misfortune to receive indigo 
advances, either by their own free will or by compulsion. 

2d. That their cattle is constantly poumjjl by the planter, on the plea of their stray- 
ing among the indigo, and the cattle not being released except on the payment of a fine. 

3d. That they a« - e compelled by threats and ill usage to enter into indigo engage- 
ments ; that more land is taken by the factory servants than that contracted for, 
being obliged to execute engagements with one fnctory after having engaged to give 
it to another ; and although having no concern with any factory, still having their 
lands forcibly sown, without any pretence or colour of right. 

Under tho head of evils of a general nature, Mr. Walters instances the custom of 
entertaining, at European and native factories, bands of armed men, often of bad 
character ; also the system of holding lands in the names of their servants, by which 
the European planters are subject to no tangible responsibility. 

The following is an abstract of the remedies which Mr. Walters suggests for tho 
evils set forth in his report : 

1. That Europeans permitted to hold lands should be required to hold them in 
their own names, and should be required to deposit a list of them, and of such as are 
now held in the names of their servants, in the zillah court. 

2. That they should be required to enter into a bond to submit to all awards of 
the local authorities in matters touching such lands. 

(446.') rt 8 - That 
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8. That they bo required to register in the zillah court all engagements relative to 
occupation or cultivation of land exceeding 50 begahs, and in the moonsiff’s courts 
all engagements for a less quantity; that previous to the registry the lands should bo 
advertised and proclaimed, and marked, in order that persons interested may have an 
opportunity of objecting. 

4. That all leases and other engagements should specify boundaries and quantity 
cl land, 

•5. That zemindars should have a lien on the manufactured produce, in satisfaction 
of arrears of rent, to be attached, and if necessary sold. 

6. On the expiration of a lease the zemindar to be at liberty to renew it. or not, but 
if lot, the old tenant to have the preference on equal terms. 

7. At the expiration of his contract the ryot to be allowed to compel the adjustment 
of his accounts by summary process. 

8. In the event of disputes between factories, the local authorities to appoint arbi- 
trators for the purpose of fixing boundaries. Private boundary agreements to bo 
enforced. 

9. Collectors to take possession of choo lands, the property of Government, and to 
lease them to planters in their own names. 

10. Lands of khoodkhast, or hereditary ryots, not to be transferred by zemindars to 
indigo planters, without the consent of such parties. 

11. Allsubordinate landholders to beat liberty to transfer their lands to indigo plantors 
(if warranted by the nature of their tenures) without the consent of the superior 
zemindar; and all ryots to be at liberty to cultivate indigo or any other crop they like. 

12. Europeans to be eligible to be appointed guard! anB to minors, and managers of 
their estates. 

13. European indigo planters to be held personally responsible for breaches of the 
peaco arising out of, or connected with their manufacture, or the possession of lands. 

14. All complaints connected with indigo cultivation to bo made in the name and 
on tbo responsibility of the planter. 

15. All planters to furnish the magistrate with lists of their servants, and to bo 
hold responsible for their conduct and appeurance ; and not to retain notorious 
offenders in their employ. 

16. Not to engage bands of armed men. 

17. Not to pound cattle and levy fines. 

18. Cattle trespassing to bo sent, with evidence of the fact, to the nearest police 
thannali moonsifFs cutcherry, who would levy the fine on the part of Government. 
Proprietors of crops to recover damages by a summary process. 

19. European planters to midcr assistance to officers of police. 

20. To give information of crimes committed within their estates, and not to harbour 
or screen offenders. 

21. False and vexatious complaints, and prevarioation of witnesses, to be punished 
by two years’ imprisonment and 200 rupees fine, commutable to ono year more. 

Mr. Walters adds, “Let the door but be thrown opon for the free expression of 
Britisli feelings and principles, as well as of British capital, and I will venture to say, 
that in five years a groater improvement will take place in the social and morn! 
condition of our subjects than has accrued from thirty years of trial under the old 
system.” 

Tho commissioner of the division is of opinion that the existing legislative pro- 
visions are fully adequate to the effectual subjection of the planters and their ser- 
vants to tho control of law. Has not had sufficient experience to judge of tbo 
characters of the Europeans residing in this division. Gives two statements, tnken 
from the books of a factory, illustrative of the effects of the present system on tbo 
condition of the ryot ; one in which tho ryot refusing to cultivate, the cultivation 
was carried on by the planter, tho ryot involved in ruin, and his lands alienated 
from him ; tho other, in which the ryot was enabled to pay off a former debt, and to 
obtain a profit on the settlement of accounts. 
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Remarks. — No report was called for from Arraean. 

The magistrate of Chittagong and joint magistrate of Noacolly report that no 
indigo planters reside in their districts. 

The Commissioner has inadvertently furnished statements of civil and criminal cages, 
decided in the Chittagong district, in which Europeans appear to have been parties, 
but which have no connection with transactions regarding indigo. 


N. E. Rungpore - - - - 

Sylhet - -- -- - ______ 

Remarks. — There are no European indigo planters residing in these districts. 

The Commissioner is of opinion, that farther legislative provisions are requisite for 
the duo control of all British subjects residing in the interior of the country, and that 
it is obviously expedient that they should be subjected, like other European settlers 
similarly situated, to the local tribunals civil and criminal, without any other restriction 
or appeal than is allowed by the Regulations of Government to other individuals. 



Remarks.— No European planters in the Suburbs. 

The magistrate of the Twenty-four Pcrgunnahs offers no opinion on the general 
question. 

The joint magistrate of Burosut considors no further legislative provisions necessary. 

The magistrate of Backergunge reports favourably of the European planters in his 
district. Is not prepared to offer an opinion as to the expediency of enacting further 
laws applicable to planters and tbeir servants. 

The magistrate of Jessore cannot speak to the character of tho planters, having been 
lately appointed to the district. Return imperfect. 

Was formerly magistrate of Nuddeah. Europeans less violent and rapacious than 
natives. Introduction of improved mode of culture. Steady supplies of capital. New 
laws less required than the sure and speedy application of existing laws. Best remedy 
for the evils complained of is to facilitate to Europeans tho holding of estates. Magis- 
trates should bo cautious in tbeir intercourse with planters, so as to ensure the appear- 
ance of perfect impartiality. The Commissioner hns had little experience in districts 
where indigo is cultivated ; recommends either that tho number of magistrates should 
he increased, or the number of Europeans limited ; inclines to the latter. The rights^ 
and projudiccs of the natives are interfered with by Europeans. Speaks favourably of 
the general character of tho planters in Jessore, but their servants commit oppression. 
The natives are averse to the extended cultivation of indigo. Submits a letter from 
the acting magistrate of Jessore, who attributes tho inefficiency of the existing rules 
to the want of leisure possessed by the magistrate. Inereaso of disputes and breaches 
of the peace. 
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Remarks. — The magistrate of Mignapore cannot say whether additional rules are 
necessary. They sometimes take the law into their own hands to recover debts ; but 
complaints on that score are speedily adjusted. 

The joint magistrate of Balasore considers no further provisions required. Speaks 
well of the planters in his district. 

Tiiere are no European planters in Cuttack. 

The Commissioner has heard no complaints against the few who reside in the 
division. 



Remarks, — The magistrate of Burdwan has found the planters peaceably and kindly 
inclined towards the natives ; and he does not think any additional legislative provi- 
sions necessary for their effectual subjection. 

The magistrate of the Jungle Mehals is not aware that any further legislative pro- 
visions arc necessary for the effectual subjection of indigo planters, in addition to those 
which already exist. Conduct of the Europeans kind and conciliatory. 

There are no European planters in the district of Hooglily. 

The Commissioner expresses the same sentiments as the magistrate of the Jungle 
Mehals, and from his experience, has always found them forbearing and kind in their 
demeanour to the natives, as well as fair and liberal in their dealings with them, notwith- 
standing the bad faith they too often experience in return. Instances of misconduct 
rare. 


Judicial Department, l 
1 Juno 1830. J 


(signed) H. Shakes])ear, 

Secretary to Government. 


The Governor-general in Council remarks, that the foregoing Papers will be transmitted to tl 
Honourable Court of Directors. 
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(61.) — MINUTE, by Mr. Leycester. 

As far as I can judge of the order of the magistrate of Furreedpore in its English dress, 1 

it appears greatly misconstrued, and that it is anything butan “ instruction not to sow their (61.) Indigo Plan- 
stipulated land unless agreeable to themselves.” tors : 

The exact purport ot the order can only be clearly understood in its original. Mr. Lcycester’s 

I much suspect that the provisions of Regulation VI. of 1823, have very seldom if ever Minut0> 
been resorted to. by our indigo planters. Under this Regulation they can get summary 
awards, and having got them, they arc entitled to place a watch over the said “defined spot 
of land,” and to the “aid of the police in their favour.” 

I know of no possible further aid that it could be desirable to grant ; indeed the only two 
which occur would be quite inadmissible, violation of the property of the contractor, or 
violation of his person. 

The above process too is equally conclusive against interlopers who wish to tamper with 
people who have entered into contracts; the summary award shuts the interloper out. 

The great difficulty is assumed from the excessive poverty of the tenant, and the exces- 
sive wealth calculated to be made out of the produce of his labour. This certainly is a very 
unnatural state of affairs, and not paralleled in any other article of produce, and which 
must, I suppose, remedy itself by relieving the poverty of the ryot, through a reduction in 
the profit of die indigo planter ; and it may be calculated that then die ryot will be actuated 
by the stimulus of interest to fulfil his contract 

It should be recollected that the whole or nearly the whole cultivation of the country, is 
as specified in the preamble of Regulation VI. of 1823, carried on with borrowed capital ; 
and that the capitalists who so lend dieir money to ensure a certain produce, are entitled to 
the same protection from the Legislature as the speculator in indigo. Hut il seems to me 
that there is no fair proportion preserved in awarding penalties, when the failing and bank- 
rupt contractor, without any impeachment of dishonesty, is declared liable to a penalty 
amounting to 300 per cent. 

In legislating to secure the just rights of indigo planters, we must not lose sight of the 
fact, that there are two parties concerned ; and if the conditions imposed on the ryot are 
such that no reasonable person purposing to act an honest part would engage under them, 

I think that we may be certain that we are legislating in favour of one class at the expense 
of another, and that from natural causes such a system of legislation must prove inopera- 
tive and ineffectual ; and such seems to me the rule of imposing on a failure, involving no 
imputation of fraud, a penalty of 300 per cent 

(signed) IV. Leicester. 


(62.) — ADDITIONAL MINUTE, by Mr. Leycester. (02.) Indigo Plan. 

I desire to add a few words to the foregoing observations. It has been remarked that Loycester's 
the Regulation VI. of 1823, authorizes indigo planters holding summary decrees, to place a Ad'ditionalMinuto. 
watch over the indigo crop ; that it does not do so if no such crop is produced : in other 
words, that the Regulation affords no aid in the extreme case of the contractor omitting to 
cultivate altogether. 

Such perhaps is the letter j but we are considering a remedial law and not a criminal one : 
that such law, admitting that the indigo planter has a lien on the land, should exclusively 
allow a watchman to be placed over that land for the protection of the crop, and not for the 
production of the same, would, I think, be a wrong construction. 

That a man holding a lien on any land for its cultivation with indigo, should sit quietly 
by and see it cultivated with potatoes, would only show that a man may have a lien without 
any tie, or a tie without any lien. 

Section 5, Regulation VII. of 1819, declaring contracting workmen guilty of any wilful 
breach of contract liable to punishment by a magistrate, is, I should suppose, ns applicable 
to an indigo contract as to any other. But a great trade will never be carried on or benefited 
by a bill of pains and penalties, and I apprehend the section quoted has never been acted 
on since it was promulgated; and it does not seem to have been considered that there arc 
two parties to a contract, and that there can be no justice in declaring one party liable to 
punishment as for a misdemeanor or for a breach of contract, and not the other party also, 

U3, for instance, in making advances, See. 

I should, with Mr. Ross, very much like to see British subjects allowed to acquire landed App. No. G3. 
property by free purchase or other contract, not merely for indigo or coffee, but for general 
purposes. The rules however which he would establish for the regulation of contracts 
between the indigo planter and the cultivator, however good in themselves, arc I fear far too 
intricate and too complex for practical use, nor do I see whence the public functionaries 
required are to come from ; with any people like the present moonsiils 1 apprehend it would 
be fearful odds for the poor ryots. I think it would be far more desirable if the indigo 
plants were produced without the intervention of contracts and advances, and the crop 
brought into the market, and the price regulated by the demand, as other crops are. There 
would then be some reciprocity of interest between the producer of the plant and the con- 
sumer of it, which cannot be said to bo the case at present. 

But whatever is resolved on, I trust it will be made of a general nature, including cotton, 
sugar, and all other articles, and not be restricted to indigo alone. 

(signed) W. Leycester. 
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(63.) Indigo Plan- 
ters : 

Mr. Ross’s Jlinute j 
21 Sept. 1829. 

Letter from the Secre- 
tary to Government, 
Judicial Department, 
dated 5th May 1829, 
relative to Regulation 
VL of 1823, for en- 
forcing the execution 
of contracts for the 
cultivation anil deli- 
very of indigo plant. 
Letter from Ditto, 
dated 29th May, on 
the same subject. 
Letter from Ditto, 
dated 9tli June, on 
the same subject. 
Letter from Ditto, 
dated 25tli August, oi 


( 63 .) MINUTE, by Mr. Ross, dated 21st September 1829. 

It is undeniable that the evils which induced the enactment of Regulation VI. of 1823 
are still experienced, and it must also, I think, be admitted that the provisions of that 
Regulation are not calculated to obviate those evils, 

Although, however, the Regulation referred to is defective, I apprehend that the continu- 
auce of the evils complained of is not so much attributable to its defects as to the inefficiency 
of the tribunals authorized to carry its provisions into execution ; and that wero it amended, 
it would still be us inoperative us it has hitherto been, if left to be enforced by the same 
tribunals. 

It must be kept in mind that the courts at the sudder stations of the several zillahs are 
the only tribunals authorized to take cognizance of disputes arising between European indigo 
manufacturers and the ryots who contract to supply them with indigo plant ; and that those 
courts are from then: situations, and the great extent of country over which they have juris- 
diction, inaccessible to the majority of the ryots, and from accumulation of business, obstruct- 
ing and retarding their proceedings, of little avail to the manufacturers. 

There is in reality no provision made for administering any law to these two classes, and 
that fact alone is sufficient to account for the disorder that prevails in the indigo districts. 

1 The ryots, feeling no assurance that they will be allowed to reap the produce of their labour, 
are easily induced to engage to cultivate their lands for the manufacturers on any terms; 
but they do not seem to consider the contracts entered into under such circumstances as 
voluntary on their part, and it may therefore be believed, that they have little scruple in 
employing all ihe moans they arc said to resort to, in order to evade performance when any 
advantage can be gained by so doing. The manufacturers too find that they have nothing 
to depend on but their own means for preventing the loss of the capital and of time to which 
they would be subjected by the non-execution of the ryot’s contracts ; and they there- 
fore maintain large establishments of armed men, to enforce the execution of those contracts. 
Thus the two classes are compelled to resort to the means of self-protection which they are 
both blamed for employing. 

It may be observed, that it is owing to this non-existence of any provision for administer- 
ing justice, that in the districts possessing the advantages of soil and climate adapted for the 
production of indigo, the establishment of rival factories has not been always followed by so 
much benefit to the native population as might have been expected. Competition has 
doubtless ruised the cost of the indigo plant to the rival manufacturers ; but the increase, 
instead of being received by the cultivators of the plant, in the shape of an advance of its 
price, as it ought to he, and as it would be were they duly protected, is consumed by the 
armed establishments, which, as I have above mentioned, the want of other protection obliges 
the manufacturer to maintain. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the first tiling necessary to be done to remedy the evils 
complained of is, to make provision for ensuring to the cultivators as well as to the manu- 
facturers that protection which the law ought to afford to them ; and that, I conceive, can 
be accomplished in no other way than by raising the qualifications and powers of the courts 
of the raoonsifis. Those courts arc the only tribunals so situated as to be accessible to both 
parties, and capable of administering justice equally to both. In them only can poor suitors, 
as well as rich, personally attend to the investigation of their suits j an advantage essential 
in trials, in the first instance, to the attainment of justice, and which the due performance 
of the functions of investigation requires that all courts of original jurisdiction should be 
capable of affording. They alone, in fact, possess the most important of tire requisites to 
the competency of courts of original jurisdiction, and they ure as susceptible of being 
rendered competent in other respects to discharge the functions of such courts as any of the 
oilier established tribunals. 

From the foregoing observations, I would not be understood to think that the establish- 
ment of an efficient system of local judicature would be sufficient to relieve the indigo manu- 
facturers from the difficulties they have to contend against : a prompt administration of 
justice would doubtless remove those difficulties in the few cases in which the persons who 
contract lo supply the indigo plant are men of substance; but in the numerous cases in 
which the contractors arc needy ryots, without any property whatever, the existing laws, if 
enforced, would increase, and not remove, the difficulties complaiued of. I will, therefore, 
beg leave to suggest the measures, which with reference to these last-mentioned cases, I con- 
coive it would lie advisable to adopt for amending the laws affecting indigo manufacturers, 
supposing ini efficient system of judicature to be established. 

The cases referred to may be classed under two heads ; 1st, Those in which ryots, after 
receiving advances of money and contracting for the cultivation and delivery of indigo plant, 
do not sow any land with indigo seed, and consequently have no plant to deliver . 2d, Those in 
which contracting ryots, after having sown land with indigo seed, refuse to deliver the produce 
to the manufacturer who advanced his money for it, In the cases coming under the first 
head there is no remedy whatever provided in any Regulation in the judicial code. In 
those coming under the second head, Regulation VI, of 1823, allows a process intended to 
secure the glowing plant to the manufacturer entitled to it; but that process, although 
summary, cannot be issued with the celerity requisite, and consequently is unavailing. In 
both classes of cases, therefore, neither Regulation VI. of 1823, nor any other enactment, 
contains any provision calculated to protect the manufacturers against possible dishonesty 
on the part ol those with whom they must deal. In regard, indeed, to the European 
manufacturer, the law, as it now stands, is, as 1 before observed, woree than defective, It 
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compels him to resort to the system of making advances for his indigo plant, and at the 

same time debars him from availing himself of the only security he can have against the V. 

losses to which that system exposes him. It places him in the predicament of having to — - ■ 

choose either passively to submit to those losses, or to incur the consequences of acting (63.) Indigo Plan- 
illegally in order to avert them. b tors : 

In endeavouring to provide a remedy for this obvious injustice, there are two considera- ^ r ^ 033 ’ 3 M inutc S 
tions to be attended to, and they suggest the measures by which the remedy sought for may 21 8ei>t ’ 82a ' 
be afforded. One is, that a ryot who requires an advance of capital to enable him to cultivate 
his land, has nothing to offer as security for its repayment but the capability of his land to yield 
produce of value equal to the amount of the advance ; the other is, that the security will be unavailing 
if any delay be made in providing either for ploughing or sowing the land at the proper season, or 
for preventing the produce, when ripe, being carried off. The measures suggested by those con- 
siderations, are the removal of the prohibition against Europeans holding lands , and the empow- 
ering indigo manufacturers to attach and take the usufruct of land to the produce of which they 
have acquired a right by contract with the occupant, immediately upon the latter refusing to plough 
or reap, or to do any act necessary to enable him to fulfil the conditions of his contract. 

By the adoption of these measures, not only would difficulties which tin? existing laws 
oppose to the indigo manufacturers in the conduct of their business be removed, hut other 
important advantages might be expected to result; among which may be mentioned the 
discontinuance of the practice of Europeans renting lands in fictitious names, and of the 
evils which that practice gives rise to; the introduction of a respectable and intelligent 
class of indign-plant farmers, who, being able to maintain their rights, would not be induced 
to enter into contracts on terms lower than the demand for their produce would entitle 
them to, and whose self-interest would be sufficient to induce them to fulfil their contracts; 
and, lastly, the general improvement of the agriculture of the country, and an increase of 
all the valuable products of its soil and climate. 

I have put into the fonn of a draft of a Regulation (and which is herewith submitted to the App. No. f>7. 
Court), the rules which I conceive it would be proper to enact to give effect to the measures 
above suggested. In the event of its being deemed advisable to adopt them, the notes 
appended to the draft afford all the explanations in regard to the rules proposed that seem 
to be required ; and I have, therefore, only to request in this place, that it may be kept in 
mind that they have been framed on the supposition that the local courts of judicature, by 
which only they can be carried into execution, will be raised to the footing on which those 
courts should be placed to qualify them to perform the functions assigned to them ; and 
I may add, that until the local courts shall be rendered fit to be entrusted with the discharge 
of those functions, it is not to be expected that any amendment of the existing law that can 
be proposed with a view to the correction of the evils under consideration, will be pro- 
ductive of advantage. 

(signed) A. Ross. 


(64.) — MINUTE by Mr. Sealy, dated 28th May 1829. (64.) Indigo Plnn- 

By clause 3, section 5, Regulation VI. 1823, the indigo planter who has made advances Mr! Scaly ’sMinuto ; 
to a ryot who has disposed of the weed to another, is at liberty in a regular suit to prosecute 28 May 1829. 
the ryot, and the individual to whom such produce was sold or delivered, conjointly. I do 
not see why he should not be allowed to do the same in a summary suit, as the evil com- 
plained of appears to be very extensive ; that is, the ryots who have received advances 
declining to sow their lands with indigo seed. I would extend the powers contained in 
section 5, Regulation VIL 1819, to contracts for the cultivation of indigo. This will go 
a great way to put a stop to the frauds now practised by ryots and their evil advisers, and 
may in the end diminish the number of affrays that now annually take place for indigo 
lands, which are invariably attended with severe wounding, and frequently with loss of 
life, in consequence of planters entertaining bodies of fighting men for the express purpose 
of fighting their battles on such occasions. 

(signed) C. T. Sealy. 


(65.) — MINUTE by Mr. Rattray, dated 30th May 1829. (65.) Indigo Plan- 

The preamble to Regulation VI. of 1823, admits that it seems reasonable that the person tray’s 

who advances seed and capital, or capital only, for the expense of cultivation on a defined Minute; 
parcel of land, should be considered to possess a lien and interest in the indigo plant pro- 30 May’l829. 
duced on that land, when so stipulated in a written engagement between the parties, and 
especially in cases in which such written engagement may have been duly registered under 
the provisions of Regulation XXII. 1812; and that it should not be in the power of a ryot 
who has already conditioned for the delivery of the produce of his land to one person, to 
break the condition by a clandestine and fraudulent transfer of such produce to another. 

With a view to the accomplishment of what is here admitted to appear reasonable, the 
above Regulation was enacted; and experience has proved that it has, if not entirely, so 
far failed in its object, as to render a modification of it obviously expedient 

1 (445.) rr 4 I cannot 
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I cannot better exhibit the loss and vexation to which indigo planters now stand exposed 

V. than by quoting an anonymous writer (one of themselves, I presume), a communication 

from whom lately appeared in one of the public prints of this presidency. ,e It must,” this 

Settlement of writer observes, “ be considered that the sowing of indigo admits of no delay When the 
Europeans in ] allc 3 a are prepared for the reception of the seed, and rain falls, no time must be lost. Delay, 
that in all cases is dangerous, in this instance is ruinous; either the lands must be sown at 
once, or not at all. Hence it will appear, that the speculative redress of the Regulation (VI. 
of 1823) teems with consequences to the indigo planter which would he more aptly expressed 
under the term grievance ; the means would infallibly entail the very evil sought to be removed. 
During the progress of the litigation, the sowing season passes away; and the issue at best 
must prove disadvantageous to the planter, who sues a fraudulent defendant who can prove 
himself insolvent, in the event of being cast, by the aid of a few oaths, which he can procure 
as cheap as eggs. By way of exemplification, I will put a case, neither improbable nor of 
unusual occurrence in different degrees, which will show how this Regulation is likely to 
operate on the interests of the planters:— I make advances to 2,000 ryots, who agree to 
sub-let to and cultivate for me two or three beegahs of indigo each, on receiving at the rate 
of two rupees per beegali. The money is paid four or five months before the sowing season 
commences, efuring which time I am much gratified by the care and attention they evince 
in preparing I he lands; and I already begin to calculate the probable balance that next 
manufacturing season will place to mv credit in the agent’s books. Rain comes, but no 
ryot appears for seed ; when, after a little patient delay, I send to them, and proceed to 
compel them, a few at a time. Away two of them hie to the magistrate, and complain 
that I have taken away their paddy lands (they having become acquainted witli a Regula- 
tion which prohibits compulsory measures being used towards them in such cases), and 1 am 
summoned and appear. The fact of advances having been made is not denied ; but the 
complainants swear that the lands in question were not those intended for indigo ; and so 
I become, by the fiat of the court, subject to the consequences of an infringement of the 
Regulation. The conquering ryots repair home, where the news of my defeat emboldens 
the rest to persevere in their original resolution of withholding the lands ; and the only 
remedy left me is to enter 1,998 separate actions for damages, which the defendants cannot 
make good. The glaring injustice here done me need not be dwelt upon. The very pro- 
secution of my actions would occupy at least six months, if the judge should happen to be 
very nssidious ; during which time the season lias slipped away, the lands lie fallow, or have 
yielded other crops to their roguish occupiers, and I am grinned at as a fool, and advised 
to be more cautious for the future in making advances, when perhaps those 1 have already 
made, and the expenses incurred in prosecuting my right, render the advice quite super- 
fluous. Some may think, that by referring disputes of this nature to the darogahs for their 
report, the evil might he averted, and the ends of justice attained; but this arrangement 
would prove as little calculated to promote impartial justice as the Regulation, so long as 
the office of darogah is filled in the manner it now is.” 

Now if this be a fair exhibition of facts, and I believe it to be without any exaggeration, 
it must he admitted that legislative interference is urgently called for. All the obligation 
I would impose is, that of an honest performance of a voluntary contract; and after afford- 
ing to the subject much thought, and making myself as fully acquainted with it ns oppor- 
tunity has permitted, I venture to suggest the following rules, as calculated to relieve the 
planter, without any hardship or injustice towards those who now oppose such fearful odds 
to all fair dealing, under the very law enacted to promote and preserve it. 


pRorosEn Modification of Section 5, Regulation VI. of 1823. 

1st. In cases in which a ryot or other cultivator of the soil, who may have received 
advances and entered into written engagements for the cultivation of indigo or other plant 
or produce of the soil, in the manner indicated in Regulation VI. 1823, shall have failed to 
cultivate the land specified, or having cultivated it, shall have failed or refuse to complete 
his engagement, or shall have sold or made away with or transferred the produce to another 
person, the party with whom such agreement was first made shall be at liberty to apply for 
redress to the magistrate or joint-magistrate within whose jurisdiction the land may be; or 
to institute, at his option, either a summary or a regular suit in the civil court against the 
said ryot or cultivator, or the party at whose instigation die said ryot or cultivator shall 
have so failed, or both, as shall appear to the plaintiff expedient. 

2dly. If die application be made to the magistrate or joint-magistrate, the case shall be 
disposed ol under sect. 5, Regulation VII. 1819; and pending the imprisonment of the 
ryot, if die charge be substantiated, and after his release, till such time as he shall proceed 
to a due performance of his engagement, the plaintiff shall be put in possession of the land, 
the cultivation or produce of which he may have contracted for, with liberty to complete 
the said cultivation, or to reap or collect the said produce at his own expense, having his 
remedy for the said expense by a summary or regular civil action against the said ryot, or 
die party at whose instigation the latter shall be proved to have so tailed, or both, in the 
manner lierein-after provided for. 

3dly. If a summary civil process shall lie adopted in the first instance, and the cause 
(upon tile grounds stated in the next following section) be decided in favour of die plaintiff, 
the defendant or defendants each shall be subject to the payment of the amount ol 
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the advances actually received by the said ryot or cultivator, -with interest on the same, 
and the costs of summary process ; the claim for the amount of any further loss sustained 
by the nonperformance of the contract being cognizable only under a regular suit. But 
in this case of summary process the plaintiff shall not be entitled to possession of the land 
as provided in the preceding section, the suit being considered as instituted solely for the 
recovery of loss already sustained by the advances or expense above mentioned, and not 
with a view to any prospective benefit to be derived from the soil. But nothing herein 
shall prevent a prior application to the criminal court, as provided for by the preceding 
section, if the party aggrieved shall seek his remedy in the manner and to the end therein 
stated. 

4thly. If the plaintiff shall seek the remedy by a regular suit, the case shall be tried and 
decided under the principles and provisions of the general Regulations ; provided, how- 
ever, that where a ryot shall have voluntarily executed a deed of engagement, stipulating 
to cultivate indigo or other plant or produce of the soil on a specified portion of land, 
and to deliver the produce of such land to one individual, and shall have subsequently sold 
or delivered such produce to another, or have failed to prepare or cultivate such land at the 
instigation of another, the aggrieved party shall be at liberty to prosecute the ryot and the 
individual to whom such produce may have been sold or delivered, or who shall so have 
instigated the contractor, conjointly ; and if it be established that the individual receiving 
the produce, or so instigating, was at the time aware of the prior engagement, such indi- 
vidual, and the ryot or cultivator, shall be jointly or severally held answerable for the full 
amount of the penalty specified in the original agreement, together with all costs and 
expenses of the suit. 

Sthly. If no fraud or dishonest dealing be established, and the failure of a ryot or other 
contractor to execute the stipulations of his engagement, be owing to accident or other 
cause not implying fraud or dishonesty, the remedy shall be, as in common cases of contract 
failure, provided for by the Regulations generally. Appeals must of course be provided for, 
as should facilities to the registry of contracts. 

(signed) R. H. Rattray. 


(66.) — MINUTE by Mr. Turnbull , dated 2d July 1829. 

THE eager competition noticed in the preamble to Regulation VI. 1823, commenced 
in the preceding year ; and holding, ns I then did, the situation of judge and magistrate of 
Nuddea, I had some opportunity of witnessing the scenes of contention and strife ensuing 
from the various and conflicting interests to which that competition gave rise. The dis- 
orders which then prevailed in that and the neighbom-ing indigo districts, have, I believe, 
nothing abated to the present day, and they are certainly such as to call for the serious 
interposition of government. From the moment of ploughing the land and sowing the seed, 
to the season of reaping the crop, the whole district is thrown into a state of ferment. The 
most daring breaches of the peace are committed in the face of our police officers, and even 
the magistrate himself. In utter defiance of all law and authority, large bodies of armed 
men are avowedly entertained for the express purpose of taking or retaining forcible 
possession of lands or crops. Violent affrays, or rather regular pitched battles ensue, 
attended with bloodshed and homicide. Our police establishments are corrupted, and the 
darogahs are said notoriously to be in the pay of the planters, European or native, to secure 
their good offices. Private assassinations occasionally occur, and forgery and perjury have 
their full sway ; in short, every species of crime is committed, and in the list I should not 
omit false charges of murder, arson, &c. which are very common, and are the most harassing 
of all to the accused as well as to the magistrate. If such are the consequences of the 
present system of indigo cultivation in the Bengal districts, and that they arc so will not, I 
think, be disputed, it is certainly high time that decisive measures should be adopted to put 
down evils of such magnitude, independently of the question more immediately under con- 
sideration, of affording protection to the rights and interests of the numerous individuals 
concerned. The practices noticed in the papers which have originated the present discus- 
sion, no doubt prevail to a considerable extent, and are the common subject of complaint. I 
particularly remember one instance in which a ryot acknowledged bel’orc me, that 
he had in quick succession taken advances from and entered into engagements with three 
separate establishments for the same parcel of land. This was clearly an act of fraud, and 
would, I take it, be criminally punishable under the Mahomcdan law and the Regulations 
already in force, as well in the ryot ns in any others who should be proved to have know- 
ingly participated, and wilfully aided and abetted therein : but would this reach the evil? 
I fear not ; on the contrary, if such a power were at all abused or indiscreetly applied, if 
resort were had to it frequently and vexatiously to harrass or intimidate the ryots; if it 
were not restricted to cases of a glaring and flagrant character, the plnnter would soon dis- 
cover that he had used an instrument to his own destruction. The principal source of all 
the mischief may, I fancy, be traced to the contract formed with the ryot, which is sometimes 
not in writing, is frequently insufficiently defined, and is generally extremely unfavourable 
to the ryot, rendering him in fact a slave to the establishment with which he has once en- 
gaged, and thereby preventing an open and fair competition to all, which would afford the 
only true and effectual remedy. Too much also, it is said, is entrusted to dewans, naibs, 
gomashtas, and numerous others employed by the planter, who I fear looks but little beyond 
the quantity of land procured for liim, and does not pay sufficient attention to the means 
(445.) bs by 
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bv which it In- boon obtained. so tint at the critical period there in a general scramble. 
In such a state of things it. cannot he matter of in neb surprise that the ryot, who is acknow- 
ledged to be in poverty, and lias perhaps been labouring in vain for years “to work off his 
olifhalmiees," as it is called, should readily yield to the temptation of an offer of money from 
n rival factory to pay off his old score, and thereby liberate himself from thraldom, ns well 
ns cn-ce'e on more favourable terms. The evils, therefore, being inherent in the system 
itself, "this must undergo it change before any real good can be done by legislative provi- 
1 The planter must lie prepared to admit, a fair and open competition; he must not 
seek to iimltTiiiiitr his neighbour hy allowing his native agents to interfere secretly with 
ryots already under engagements, or to put him down m ct minis with hired Luthecnlsj he 
must secure" his ryot by other means than a contract which hears him down so heavily that, 
he can have little hope" of fulfilling its obligation, and which drives liinx therefore to artifices 
nnd intrigues for immediate relief, though ultimately lending to his own ruin as well ns to 
the injury of hi- employer. He must, in short, endeavour to attach him to his interest, not 
bv force," hut by indulgence, kindness, and liberality; and if his neighbour rises higher in 
tmnis than himself, he must cither meet him by corresponding liberality on his own part, or 
leave the ryot free to act as the latter may deem most conducive to his own interest. The 
difficult v of framing rules calculated to ameliorate the system, so that it shall work benofi- 
cinllv to nil concerned, nnd afford prompt redress for ilio various grievances complained of 
by either party, has been always felt, nnd acknowledged. The Regulations already provide 
that u prefereiiee shall lie given to registered deeds of contracts ; but. the obstacles are so 
great, in expense of stump-paper, fees of registry, distance from the Sudder station, &c. that 
it is seldom or never resorted to; indeed it is impracticable. If any plan could he devised 
toeneoiiraoca more general resort to the practice of registry, by reducing tlie expense anil 
rendering this means more accessible to the parties, a great point would no doubt lie gained ; 
not only that a contract thus formally sanctioned has greater Force with the parties, nnd would 
perhaps deter many from uu attempt to violate it, but also because it would generally ena- 
ble the court to determine more readily on the validity of the engagement, without being 
compelled, as they frequently arc at present, to enter into a lengthened investigation, the 
result of which, depending upon conflicting testimony, must, always bo doubtful, and often 
erroneous, and the delay of which generally defeats its whole object In the difficulties 
which present themselves, the only remedy which occurred to mo, is the establishing subor- 
dinate offices of registry in each thannnh division, to he held by natives or others specially 
appointed for the purpose, and placed under the general superintendence and control of the 
registrar of the district, or other European officer at the Sudder stations, to whom a daily re- 
port should he made of nil registered deeds, and by whom they should be forthwith entered in a 
general registry hook kept separately for the purpose, under such forms and checks as should 
he found necessary to render it an authentic nnd useful public record. I can however but 
throw out tin 1 hint, as I am sensible that- many obstacles may occur in the details (even if 
Government should be willing to incur the additional expense) to render any plan of this 
nature practically efficient and useful with the means we have nt our disposal. Unfortu- 
nately the same difficulty opposes every suggestion which oilers itself ; let us consider the 
vast interests that are involved in the matter under discussion, not merely in the lacks of 
rupees that are annually at stake, but us variously affecting the greater part of a large and 
populous district, nnd consider at the same moment the means we at present possess of 
affording prompt and cflcctunl redress in the countless disputes which cannot but arise from 
such a state of tilings. A single factory may have formed upwards of a thousand contracts; 
the party may be distant from the only courts now open to them, from 50 to 100 miles; 
those courts are already overwhelmed ; the matters in dispute press for decision, nnd cannot 
wait the ordinary course, for delay would render the decision nugatory, and worse, as the 
parties would have been needlessly subjected to annoyance and expense. Wlmt then, is the 
remedy ? 1 conies* that I nm at a loss to propose any other than the appointment of a 
respectable Sudiler Amoen in each thannnh division, with a salary or authorized emolu- 
ments, such as would incite him to a faithful and honest discharge of the important trusts 
which must necessarily lie confided to him 

(signed) M. II. 'Turnbull. 


( 67 .) Tmligo REGULATION proposed by Mr. Huss. 

Planters : Regula- 
tion proposed by A It Kdtil.ATtox to provide more effectually for enforcing the execution of Contract 5 

Mr. Ross; relating to the cultivating and delivery of" Indigo Plant; to remove the existing pro- 

12 July 1829. hiliitioii against Europeans occupying land for the cultivation of Indigo Plant or 

other purposes; to make all Suits relating to the cultivation and to Contracts for 
thu delivery of the said Plant cognizable in the Courts of the Moonsiffs, and to 
declare the cutting down or damaging of Indigo crops in certain eases an offence 
punishable by the Courts of Criminal Judicature: passed by the Governor-general 
iu Council, tie. 


Preamble. 


A\ I IK I! K AS Regulation VI. of 1823, for enforcing the execution of contracts relating 
to the cultivation nnd delivery of indigo plant, having failed to diminish in any degree the 
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evil, which induced its enactment, it has become necessity to mate mote effectual oroviaion 
lot remedying those evils : And whereas it is ncccssmy to that end that Euro,, calls should 
be authorized to occupy land for the cultivation of indigo plant; ami also expedient with 
a view to the general improvement of the ,.-ri :.ilturc of the country, that pennW.n 1 
should be granted to them to purchase, lease, and hold land for that and other purposes • 
And whereas it is at. the same time necessary for the protection of the ryots and* other 
occupants ot the soil, that all complaints and suits relating to contracts for ‘the cultivation ■ 
and delivery of indigo plant, and to the possession and produce of lands cultivated with 
that plant, should be cognizable in the courts of the inoonsitts, the only established tribunals 
accessible to tbe great body of the cultivating classes: And whereas it is moreover imb'ed 
proper, that the cutting down or wilfully da tag 0 i lig ci ops for the purpose of injuring 
any individual having an interest therein, should be declared an olfenec punishable bv the 
courts of criminal judicature ; — the following ltulcs have been enacted, to be in ’force 
from the date of their promulgation throughout the territories subject to the presidency of 
Fort William. 1 3 

II. First.— Sections 3, 4, 5. and 6, of Regulation XXXVIII. of 1793; Regulation 
XXXIII. ; and Sections 3, 4, 5, and G, of Regulation XL VI II. of 1795; Sections 3,4 5 
and G, of Regulation XIX. of 1803; Regulation VI. 3 823, and Regulation V. of 1824 are 
hereby rescinded. 

Second. — Such parts of Regulation XXIII. of 1814, of Regulation XIX. of 1817, and 
of any other Regulation in force, as may be inconsistent with any of thu Rides lierein-after 
enacted, are to be considered as null and of non-olfcct ia regard to cases coming within the 
provisions of this licgidation. 

III. Europeans are hereby permitted to purchase, runt, and occupy laud for the culti- 
vation of indigo plant or any other purpose ; and all Europeans, as well British subjects 
us others, who may avail themselves of this permission, shall be held to be amenable in 
common with the natives of the country to the courts of the moonsiiis, and the other civil 
courts of the district in which the lauds purchased, routed, or occupied by them mav be 
situated, in all matters relating to such lauds which maybe cognizable iu those courts under 
this or any other Regulation in force.* 

IV. It is hereby declared, that ryots and idl occupants of lands, while their rHit of 

occupancy exists, are at liberty so far as may be consistent with the conditions of their 
tenures, to cultivate any article of produce, utid to engage for ... 

the cultivation of indigo plant with the owner or manager of , v j‘ t n thA'unditi ■ r °t ,U u - r i*',, 

auy indigo factory wheresoever situated, or with any person the cultivation of indigo pi* 
with whom they may judge it to be must conducive to their ll,lul ' " «"* «»•«■«* v 

interest to engage; and it is hereby further declared, that e " 8a8<f ‘ 
owners or managers of indigo factories shall uot be considered to have any right to the 
produce of lands wheresoever situated, but wliat may be derived to them by purchase, 
lease, or other contract, voluntarily entered into by the owuorsor other persons having legal 
occupancy of tbe lands.! 

wheresoever situated, but wlmt uiay lie derived to them by contracts ec 
occupants of the lands. 

V. First. 


* The considerations which appear to render it advisable to grant a general permission to 
Europeans lo hold hinds arc the folio wing : 

1st. Without allowing indigo manufacturers to occupy lands in the particular eases referred to 
in this draft, it is impossible to make any elleetual provision for obviating the evils sought to bo 
remedied. 

2d. Those evils arc much more likely to be eHeetiinlly remedied by unlimited than by limited 
permission. Unlimited permission, by admitting of leases lining taken by men possessing capital and 
intelligence, and capable of adopting the best inodes of cultivation, would lead to tbe establishment 
of a class of growers of indigo plant, from whom thu manufacturers ul' the indigo dye could reckon 
with confidence on being supplied with the quantity of plant they required, without rc.-uriiiig to 
the objectionable and expensive menus which they must now use to obtain it. The advantages 
which would result from the establishment of sUeh a class of yruwer * of thu plant, both to the 
manufacturers of the dye, and to the owners of the indigo lands, need not lie here detailed. 

3d. Unlimited permission, by rendering European energy and intelligence available, would 
accelerate the general improvement of the agriculture of the country, and add greatly to the amount 
of its most valuable productions. This consideration may, 1 submit, be opposed to the objection tlmt 
will perhaps lie urged against the proposed enactment, on account of the expense which it would 
render necessary for it reform of the local courts of judicature. 

t I have thought this declaratory Section necessary, to obviate the prejudicial etfucts likely to 

result to thu ryots a notion which seems in prevail, that by the establishment of mi indigo 

factory near to lauds lit fur 1 1m cultivation of imligo plant, an exclusive right is acquired to the plaui 
grown on those lands, and (hat this right is encroached upon by the subsequent establishment of 
another factory near to and dependent for its supply of plant tipmi the same land- : in oilier words, 
it would seem to be assumed that all the ryots who have been iu the habit ol cultivating lor tbe 
factory first established in their vicinity, are the ryots of that factory, and nut at liberty to cultivate 
for any other. If such an assumed right were recognized, every factory would be enabled to com- 
mand, on its own terms, all the plant produced within a circle round it, including the most distant 
(445.) B 8 2 
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y pj wt Persons engaged in the manufacture of indigo dye, who may advance capital 

Per*on« advancing for the cultivation of indigo plant, or parcels oi land oi certain defined limits, shall he 
capital for the culti* (|) 1a _ t . 1)llslllt . r0 ,t t0 have an interest considered to have a lien or interest 

i^lh^ produce hu^'luTid, aud^cu'llt'^l a* a^lnpt the means authorized by this Regulation in the produce of such parcels of 
for securing that interest. ' land, and shall be entitled to avail 

themselves of the means authorized by tliis Regulation for protecting that interest ; 
Provided the written provided that in each ease the conditions on which the advance of capital mav be 
SSSTSfSSS .-I.-. .... ■»»<>« >l»'“ h » « iMtrummt,' .ml 

executed in ibe manner herein proscribed. agreed to by the party receiving the advance before two or more 

And .hall ipceify witnesses, not being servants or dependants of the other party ; and provided also, that the 
certain particular*, j ce ,j u ] ia ]i C(m t a in a specification of the particulars mentioned in the following clause, and 
shall i, e registered in the court of the moonsiff of the jurisdiction in which the parcel 
SftfSSar - of land engaged for may be situated, and advertised in the village in which the land may 
moonlit and adver- l, c . included, at least three mouths before the date fixed for commencing the cultivation of 

SSfAiSS?" <>■»“•* 

which it relate may be included. 

Particular* required Second. — The particulars required to be specified in deeds of contract of the nature 

S&S-KS referred to in the foregoing clause are the following : 

1st. The name of the village in which the parcel of land to be cultivated is included. 

2 d. The boundaries of the said parcel of land, and the number or name under which it 
is recorded in the accounts of the village. 

3,1 The rate or price per bundle of plant, with the dimensions of the bundle, at which 
the produce of the land is to be delivered by the contracting ryot or cultivator, and the 
amount of the advance received by him. 

4th. The data on which the cultivation of the land is to be commenced, and the date on 
which it is to be completed. 

5 th. The amount of penalty to be incurred for non-performance of the contract. 

Third. — On an original deed of contract being produced in the moonsiffs court, by 
a party desiring to have it registered, the moonsiff shall cause a correct copy of the deed 
court. to he entered in si hook to be kept for the purpose in his court; and shall cause an ndver- 

iinv to be uKcitUtd. tisement or notice containing the suhstauce of the contract, and exhibiting the names of 
the contracting parties, and the name or number, sind the boundaries of the parcel of land 
engaged for, to be stuck up by an officer of his court in a conspicuous place in the village 
in which the laud is included, and on it bamboo erected in the field or parcel of laud 
described, and also on the door of the house of the contracting ryot, if it cannot be pre- 
sonallv delivered to him. 


T)«d of contract, 
how to bo rc(ri*trrcd 
in the mooniifT* 


Fourth. — On the registry and advertisement being completed, the moonsiff shall return 
the original deed to the person from whom it may have been received, with a certificate 
under Ins signature eudorsed on it, specifying the dates of the registry and advertisement ; 
and immediately after shall transmit a copy of the deed and of the certificate endorsed on 
it, to the judge of the zillali or city to whose authority he may be subject.f 


Moon.itT, after com- 
pletion of registry 
and adviTtifc'm. ntol 
the dm], to return 
it to the penon from 
whom it may haw 
been rcceivnl, with a Certificate 
to tnumnit a copy of th.- il,.,!. amt of the c.rti 
city to whose authority he may bv subject. 


Hc,ri»ter book, kept 
in the court, of the 
mountin'* to he o|*,-n 
to uupection on pay- 
ment of prescribed 

ft* 


Fifth. — To defray the expense attending the registry and advertisement of indigo con- 
tracts in the manner directed in the foregoing clause, the moonsiffs are hereby authorized tu 
demand a fee of rupees for every deed so registered and advertised, aud to refuse 

the official acts required from them until i.he foe be paid. 

Sixth. — All pursuits shall he allowed to inspect and search the register books kept in the 
moonsitTs court under this Regulation, on payment of a fee of half a rupee for each inspec- 
tion and search. 

VI. First. 


lands iron, which it had at any time drawn its supplies ; and the owners and oceupiuits of indigo 
lauds, everywhere, would he deprived of the advantage arising from the establishment and com- 
petition uf new and rival factories, an advantage to which they arc unquestionably entitled, mid 
which, if duly protected by the laws, they could not fail to obtain. It is true that the quantity and 
quality ot indigo lands round a factory, and the favourable disposition of the ryots occupying tin - 1 ' 
lauds (termed in the letter of Messrs. Alexander & Co. the “t/oorl-willoi the concern, ”) constitute 
the great purl ot the value of the factory ; hut it is no less true, that such value can be legitimately 
pnserud only by a liberal and conciliatory treatment of those on whose will it depends. 

* 1 lie intention of the provisions of this section is to facilitate the decision of disputes tiri-ntg 
out id contracts of the nature referred to, by requiring the specific lands engaged for to he so clearly 
do tth d m the deeds uf contract that their identity may he easily ascertained ; and also to give ‘■mm 
publicity to the contracts as will enable individuals considering themselves injuriously affected by 
1 i"* ’1 prefer their objections before the time arrives when the manufacturer will be entitled t" 
adopt the moans proposed to he authorized lbr securing the produce of the lands. 

I 1 he court ol tin- moonsiff is selected for the place of registry, ns being from situation the unct 
eonvemont tor all parties, ami the only court accessible to the mass of the cultivating classes. I 
Itemg easy of access is essential to the usefulness of an office of registry, and the court oi d" 
niomisit! affords that advantage, without greater risk of false registry, or of alteration of deeds alter 
registry, than would be incurred in any other office against such risk ; indeed, the rule, directing a o r- 
irncate to be endorsed by themooiisiff'on tho original deeds registered, and the immediate transmiwiwi 
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VI. First.— If any person object to a contract registered and advertised ns directed in 
the preceding section, it shall be competent to such person, within a month from the date 
of the advertisement of the contract, to pre- 

sort . petition to the moons® in who* ““ « ^ 

com't the contract may have been regltad, stating his objection. tlie'eto : on the petition 
betng bled, a summons contoing its substance shall be issued to tile party to the disputed 
contract, by whom it may have been registered, requiring him to attend and answer to 
the objections pieferred against it, either in person or by an authorized agent, within 15 
days. The summons shall be served by delivering a copying of it to the party to whom it 
is addressed, or if that cannot be done, by affixing a copy of it to the outer door of the said 
party s house, and also m the cutcherry of the village in which the land specified in the 
disputed contract may be included. 

Second. After the period allowed to the party summoned to file his answer shall have 
expired, the moonsiil shall immediately proceed to examine the objections urged against the 
contract m question, and after taking all the evidence adduced , . D 

in support of those objections, and also all that may be offered refVuat on of lllc ohi^tions to tlm 
in refutation of them, if be shall deem the objections established, and shall consider 
them sufficient to warrant the annulment of the contract, he shall adjudge it to ho null 
and shall award to the petitioner such reasonable sum to be ° ’ 

paid by the party who registered the contract as may bo tL^hisrape^anduoiiu 
thought an adequate compensation for the expense and trouble to which the petitioner 
been thereby subjected. If, on the other hand, the objections urged to the contract s 
appear to be unfounded or invalid, the complaint shall be dismissed, and the pet - ' 
liable to the payment of costs, and such sum in addition as may seem to the moo: 
compensation to the party complained ngainst, for any trouble to which he sliall have been 
subjected by the complaint having been preferred.* 

Proviso Third. — Provided, however, that an objection to a contract registered in confor- 
mity with the Regulation, grounded on the allegation that the contracting ryot is not the 
occupant of the land specified, or on the allegation that the contracting ryot, although the 
occupant of the land, was not competent to contract for the cultivation of it without the 
consent of the zemindar or person entitled to the rent thereof, shall not be held sufficient 
to warrant the annulment of such registered contract, unless, in the case of the first allega- 
tion, it be satisfactorily established by the original accounts of the village in which the 
land is included, and by the testimony of the gomashtah or putwarree, and of the mundul 
or head man of the village, and of the occupants of the adjoining lauds, that the person 
objecting to the contract himself cultivated the parcel of land in question in the preceding 
year, and was in the actual occupancy thereof at the time the contract objected to was 
made : and unless, in the case of the second allegation, it clearly appear from the village 
accounts and the contracting ryot’s cabooleent, or other authentic document, that the 
objector is the zemindar or person entitled to the rent of the land, and has a right to 
prescribe the articles of produce to be cultivated thereon : provided also, that no deed of 
contract executed by a ryot for the delivery of indigo plant or other article of produce, 
which does not stipulate for the produce of a specified parcel of land, or deed so stipulating, 
which does not clearly define the parcel intended, shall be deemed sufficient to authorize the 
annulment of a deed executed by the same ryot which shall have been prepared and regis- 
tered conformably to the rules of the Regulation. 

TO In 


Any person wlio may 
object to :i registered 
contract may prefer 
moons ill' in which llie 

Summons to answer 
to the objections, to 
whom to lie issued. 

And how to be served. 


Jfoonsiff to examine 
the evidence offered 
in support, and in 
disputed contract; 



expense to 
which lie nmy have 
been subjected. 


of copies of the deeds, and of the endorsements on them, to the judge of the zillah, to he recorded 
in his court, seems to provide every possible security. 

I have not made it necessary that the contracting ryots should acknowledge before the moonsiff 
their consent to the conditions of their contracts at the time of registry, because the number of 
ryots engaging every season with a factory may be so great as to make it impossible to procure the 
attendance of all of them at the moonsiff's court simultaneously j and it might be exceedingly incon- 
venient to the manufacturer, or his agent, to have to attend with some of them at 0110 time, ami some 
at another ; and, moreover, considering the possibility of one person personating another, or 
engaging for the cultivation of land in the occupancy of another, it is by no means certain that a 
rule requiring the attendance of the engaging ryot wonld bo more effectual for ascertaining that 
actual occupants of the lands specified had engaged, than the advertisements of the contract which 
I havo proposed to substitute. 

* It is, obvious that to refer a ryot who has to support himself and family by his labour, to a tri- 
bunal at a distance from the place of his abode for redress when an net of injustice has been dime 
to him, is in effect to deny him redress ; and it is therefore indispensable to the attainment of the 
object which this Regulation has in view, that suits relating to contracts between the manufacturers 
and the cultivators of indigo should bo made cognizable in the first instance by the courts ol the 
moonsiffs, or by courts equally accessible to both parties. It appears to mo to be impossible other- 
wise to devise means whereby both security to the manufacturers for the due application ol the 
capital advanced by them, and also protection to the cultivators in the possession and disposal of 
file produce of their lands, can be afforded. 

On these considerations, I have proposed to make all suits under this Regulation cognizable in 
the courts of the moonsiffs, assuming those courts to bo (ns they should bo) lit to lie entrusted with 
such suits, or that they will be rendered fit by the appointment to the office of moonsiil* of men of 
respectable character aud requisite qualification, with adequate salaries, and by tho establishment 
of an effective system of control over their proceedings. 

(445.) 8 s 3 
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When a ryot, whose 
contract to cultivate 
a defined parcel of 
land has tieen regis- 
tered, shall refuso to 
cultivate or fulfil his 


VII. In cases in which a ryot having contracted for the cultivation of indigo plant on a 
defined parcel of land, and whose contract has been registered and advertised as directed in 
this Regulation, and has not been subsequently declared null by a judicial decision passed 
under the preceding section, shall refuse to cultivate with indigo plant the parcel of land 
specified in the deed of contract, or, after having cultivated it, shall refuse to deliver the 
produce to the manufacturer with whom the contract was made, such manufacturer shall 
SffiSt Mom 1 .IIV 0 the option of Inking the ueufmet of the specifetl pared of tad for the then current 
the contract lias been year , subject to the conditions mentioned in the following section j or of prosecuting the 
made may either take ^eiaalting ryot for the amount of the penalty conditioned in his engagement.* 
currMtyt^fof the land specified, or prosecute the defaulting ryot for the 
penalty conditioned in the deed of contract. 

in yin. First— In cases in which a manufacturer may deem it advisable to follow the first 
S3SS3S* of the 00ur8Ca mentioned in the preceding section, it shall be incumbent upon such manu- 

first course mentioned facturer, 10 days previous to the date fixed by the deed of contract 

in the foregoing section, how to procce ■, ^ commencing the cultivation, to cause a written notice of his inten- 

In case of tho con- tion to adopt that course in the event of the cultivation not being commenced on the 

tracting ryot refusing, q u „ fj xe( ] ) to be served on the contracting ryot, and also a copy of it to be affixed to the 
to cultivate tho land! ^ Qor ^ 8a id r y 0 t’s house; and if the cultivation be not commenced on the date, or 
if after bein'* commenced, it be not completed on the date stipulated for its completion, 
it shall be competent to the manufacturer to take possession for the current year of the 
parcel of land defined in the deed of contract, and to cultivate it by means of his own or 
hired servants. In case of the land being cultivated by the contracting ryot, it shall be 
incumbent upon the manufacturer, when the plant growing thereon shall be sufficiently 
ripe for being out, to cause a written notice to be served on the ryot, and also affixed to 
the door of his house, requiring him to commence the cutting and delivery of the plant on 
a given day ; and if the cutting and delivery of the plant be not commenced on that day, 
and continue till the whole be cut and delivered, it shall be competent to tbe manufacturer 
to take possession of the plant, and to employ his own or hired people to cut it down 
Pr07i60 _ and carry it to his factory : provided, however, that a manufacturer who in any year shall 

take possession of a defined parcel of land, or of indigo plant growing on a defined parcel, 
as above authorized, shall be held to have taken possession of such land or plant subject to 
the payment of whatever' rent may be due for the land on account of that year, to the 
zemindar or other person entitled to the rent thereof under existing Regulations, and also in 
satisfaction of all the conditions of the ryot’s contract for the same year.f 
Police finrognlia, Second. — It shall be tire duty of the police dnvogahs in whose jurisdictions land or 

^'Etcrtffdceil of indigo plant may be taken possession of by an indigo manufacturer under the foregoing 
contract^ to prevent clause, upon inspection of the deed of contract under which possession is claimed, and 

opposition to n mu- the certificate of registry required to be endorsed thereon, by section 5 of this Regulation, 

nufiietnrer and his ^ j-o SU pp 01 -t the possession of the said manufacturer, and to prevent opposition to his servants 
Son^onuud or 05 * or other people employed by him in cultivating the land and reaping its produce, 
indigo plant under the foregoing clause. 


In case of tho cc 
trading ryot refusing, 
after having culti- 
vated the land, to 
deliver the produce. 


* It is evident that so long as the great body of the ryots who occupy the soil are without property 
the practice of making advances for the cultivation of the indigo plant must be continued, and that 
the manufacturer can have nothing but the land to look to as security that the capital which he 
advances for its cultivation shall not be misapplied. It seems equally evident, that to render the 
security of the land available, the manufacturer must be empowered, without previously applying 
to a court of j ustico (undor liability to bo compelled to make ample reparation for nn undue exercise 
of the power), to attach and take possession of the land immediately that the ryot who lias engaged 
to cultivate it commits an act of default, showing his intention not to perform his engagement j for it 
must be remembered, that when the time for ploughing and sowing, or the time for cutting the crop 
arrives, (at either of which times only the contracting ryot’s intention can be known,) the delay of 
a day might render possession useless, and that it is impossible to devise a judicial process which could 
be applied for and issued with the requisite celerity. 

Nor doesitappenr to mo (the existence of tribunals capable of affording prompt j ustico to the ryots 
being always assumed) that any solid objection to vesting the powers of immediate attachment in the 
manufacturer can be urged on behalf of tko ryots. It is optional with the latter to engage to 
cultivate or not ; and therefore they cannot complain of a law which declares that after they have 
engaged they shall be considered to have given the only security they had to offer for the per- 
formance of their engagement, especially when the same law affords to them the ample security of 
the manufacturer’s property that he will justly perform his part of the contract. 

I Tho intention of the provision contained in the conclusion of this clause is to prevent dispute 
about the quantity of the produce of the land taken possession of by the manufacturer, and to 
preclude the possibility of a balance being exhibited against the ryot, which would hold him per- 
petually bound to cultivate for the manufacturer on such terms as the latter might choose to 
prescribe. 

Iho provision may perhaps nppear objectionablo, on tho ground that in cases in which a ryot, after 
having received an advance, does not cultivate the land ho engaged to cultivate, the expense of tho 
cultivation will fall upon the manufacturer, iu addition to tbe advance already made by him for that 
purpose, which advance will consequently be lost to him. But this is an objection which cannot, 
I conceive be maintained ; for the provision allows the manufacturer, in the cases supposed, to tako 
»U that ho can justly claim, and in fact all that there is for him to take. He will, it is to be 

observed, 
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It shall also be the fluty of the police darogahs to prevent any indigo manufacturer, or 

the servants of any indigo manufacturer, ploughing land, or taking possession of indigo r ° lice ' ia ™E illlB als0 

plant growing on land, for which a valid deed of contract, with the prescribed certificate of 

registry endorsed thereon, shall not be produced. servants of any indigo 

manufacturer, plougn- 

• - . ing laud, or taking 

possession of indigo plant growing on land, for which a registered deed of contract shall not he produced. 

Third.— In cases in which a ryot shall consider himself aggrieved by having been dis- 
possessed by au indigo manufacturer of land, or of indigo plant growing on land in his ldSaSedly 
occupancy, such ryot shall be at liberty within three months from the date of the disposses- having been dispos- 
sion complained of, if the estimated value of one year’s gross produce of the land from sesMd b >' a " “digo 
which lie may have been dispossessed shall not exceed 100 rupees, and within three years roftlicpraduccrf 1 ’ 
from that date, if the said value shall exceed 100 rupees, to institute a suit against the land in his occupancy 
manufacturer for compensation for the injury done by him, in the- court of the moonsiffin al lillCTt y to sue the 
whose jurisdiction the land in question may be situated. MmpInSn.tnthc 

court of the moonsiff in whose jurisdiction the laud may be situated. 

On such suit being filed in the moonBiffs court, a summons containing the substance of On suit being died in 
it shall be Issued and served in the manner directed in clause 1, of section 6, of this 0,0 moonsiff’s court, 
Regulation, requiring the manufacturer complained against to answer issued to the manufacturer eVm~d attest, to 
to the com pituut, either m person or by an authorized agent, within answer to the plaint within is days, 
the period ot 15 days, reckoning from the cud of the month which usually concludes the Summons bow to be 
season for manufacturing indigo, if the summons be issued during that season, and from Berv ?i 1 ’ and ^e period 
the date on which the summons may bo served, if issued at any other time what dute to^c'redtoned. ° m 


of the year. After the period allowed for filing an answer to the plaint shall 
have expired, the moonsiff shall take the evidence adduced by the complainant in support After expiration of 
of his allegations, and any evidence that may be offered in refutation thereof; and if on P|^ r ^ lo y o e ^ f ° r 
a consideration of the whole evidence the moonsiff shall be of plaint, the moonsiff to take the evEflrtduL.W 
opinion that the complainant was deprived of the possession for and ngainst thoplnlntiff's allegations ; 
of the land specified in his plaint, or of plant growing thereon, by the manufacturer com- And if of opinion that 
plained against, or by his servants, without the complainant having rendered himself a^riv^^ilic^d 7 
liable to be dispossessed under the provisions of this Regulation, he shall specified in his plaint, 0 / 0 " plant growing 
adjudge the said manufacturer to pay to the complainant as compensation thereon, 10 adjudge compeusution to bo paid 
for the in jury suffered by him, over and above the costs of the suit, a sum t0 llim dl ' ll!udiui, > wllb costs of suit. 


of money equal to the value which the land specified, if cultivated with the most valuable Amount of compen- 

product of the village in which it is situated, may be estimated to be capable of yielding in sntion, how to bo 

a favourable year, and a further sum equal to the full amount of the penalty to which the esluiuilc 

complainant under the deed of contract executed by him would have been liable had he 

refused to perform its conditions ; or, if he shall not have executed any deed, a sum equal 

to the highest rate of' penalty specified in the deeds of the neighbouring ryots. On the If the complnlnnnt bo 

other hand, if the complainant shall be deemed by the moonsiff to have rendered himself 

liable to be dispossessed of the laud or plant in question, under the provisions of this M lf liulilc to be dis- 

Regidation, his complaint shall be dismissed, and he shall he adjudged to pay the costs of possessed, costs of suit 

the suit, and such sum in addition as may seem to the moonsiff a proper compensation to ^y'e'to'bendlud^ 

the party complained against, for any trouble to which he may be subjected.* to die pnrty eompiukled 

IX. First against. 


observed, obtaiu the whole quantity of plant the land is capable of producing, and of course the whole 
value of that, quantity ; which value, if the plant be estimated at a fair price, must be sufficient not 
only to cover the rent payable lev the land, and the expense incurred in cultivating it, but also to i/ive 
a profit to the cultivator. This profit the manufacturer will have in repayment of the advance made 
by him to the ryot. Its amount may, indeed, fall short of the amount of the advance ; but. I'm- ibis 
there can be no remedy, anil the deficiency must be given up by tho manufacturer as an irrecoverable 
loss, wholly aseribable to his own imprudence, in having advanced a larger sum than, with reference 
to the circumstances of tho ryot, and the capability of his land, it was safe to do. 

In regard to the ryot, the provision seems also unobjectionable. Its operation will be most unfa- 
vourable to liim when the advance received by Mm shall be expended in the cultivation of the land, 
of wMch the produco shall be afterwards taken by the manufacturer. I lie ryot, in [his case, will 
loose tho profit which the produce would yield if delivered according to the terms ol the contract, 
supposing those terms to be advantageous to him. But the loss will be owing to liis own fault, and 
will bo no more than a just penalty for Ms nol, performing bis engagement. 

I would further observe in regard to the provision in question, Unit it is likely to have a buneneml 
tendency in two ways. On the one hand, itwill make it necessary for the manufacturers to inquire 
more particularly than they now do, ns to tho extent and capability of the lands occupied by the ryots 
with whom they deal, and to apportion the amount of advance to each, according to the probable pro- 
duce of the land which he engages to cultivate. On the other band, it will fend to induce contracting 
ryots (supposing tho terms of contract made with them to be equitable) to keep to their engagements, 
by rendering it difficult for them, without, tho consent of the parties with whom they contract, to 
doliver to others the produce of the lands contracted for. 

* It seoms expedient that tho time allowed for instituting suits under this Regulation, arising out 
of transactions of small value, should bo limited to a short period after the cause ot action may arise, 
with a view to the prevention of the obviously objectionable practice oi allowing such claims to lie 
dormant until they accumulate to an amount not easily satisfied, and give il legal power of compelling 
the consent of the debtors to terms disadvantageous to them in the negoeiatiou of future contracts. 
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IX. 


First. Iu cases in which an indigo manufacturer may not think it advisable to avail 

himself of the option given to him of taking possession of land, or of the produce of land 


— . in the occupancy of a cultivator refusing to perform the con- 

•° v necH|uncy of a ciiltivaior refusing to per- ditions of a contract agreed to by him ; and also when that 

'*•' ‘ “ liberty to Institute course cannot be adopted, iu consequence of the deed of' nm 

whose jurisdiction . . . . r- , l ' un ‘ 


of lund in tla - . 
form the conditions of his 
:ourl of the 


Si!fi= fa I!,. m£S StX “ «* ibt the produce of «- pMtafe 

conditioned in his engagement. of land, such manufacturer shall be at hberty to institute a 

suit in the court of the moonsiff in whose jurisdiction the alleged defaulter may reside, for 
Fe hinUmuVhe CU ' llG amount of the penalty conditioned in his engagement, provided the petition of plaint 
instituted. shall be preferred within three months from the date of the alleged default, in case of the 

penalty claimed not exceeding the sum of 100 rupees, and within three years from that 
mmml'nstoleteort d;,te > in C!lse of the claim exceeding the said sum of 100 rupees. On such suit being 
• ’ £ '-- 1 'he moonsiffs court, a summons containing the substance of the plaint shall 

and served in* the manner directed in clause 1, of section 6, of this Regula- 
tion, requiring the alleged defaulter to answer to the claim preferred, either in person 
or by an authorized agent, within 15 days, reckoning from the end of the month which 
usually concludes the season for manufacturing indigo, if the summons he issued during 
that season, and from the date on which the summons shall ho served, if issued at any 
other time of the year. After the period allowed for filing an answer to the claim shall 
have expired, the moonsiff shall take the evidence adduced by the manufacturer in support 
of his claim, and also any evidence that may be offered 
Iff 10 tnko the evidence both for and against the claim. by , bc a u eget i defaulter in support of his objections 
thereto ; and if on a consideration of the whole evidence, the moonsiff shall he of opinion 
a deed of contract filed by the manufacturer was agreed to by the cultivator, and 
d that he refused to fulfil its con- that lie dishonestly refused to fulfil his engagements 


requiring the alleged filed ill the 
delaulter to answer to bo j sgl , cc l 
the claim preferred 
in 15 days. 

From what date the 
period specified in the 
summons is to he 

After the expiration 
of the period ullowcd 
for filing ni 


If it he established 

a^eed°to l ihe deed of t ' lat die deed of contract filed by the manufacturer was agreed to by the cultivator, and 

contract filed by the plaintiff, ai -- — t tin . o o 

ditions, the moonsiff to adjudge him to pay to the plaintiff the full in the manner stipulated, the moonsiff shall ad judge 
amount of penalty specified in the deed, or to be imprisoned for u q,; m tn nflv tri rnnnuPno. furor flip Pull nmnimf of ftL 
limited period. 




him to pay to the manufacturer the full amount of the 
penalty conditioned by the contract, with the costs 
of suit, or to be imprisoned in the dewanny gaol of the zillah for such limited time as 
may be deemed an adequate punishment for his dishonesty: provided, however, that 
in cases iu which a contracting cultivator prosecuted under this section, shall plead 
inundation, or other calamity of season which he could not prevent, as the cause of his 
failure to fulfil his engagement, and the truth of the plea shall be satisfactorily proved, 
and it shall not be expressly stated in the deed of contract that he agreed to take the 
whole of such risk himself, he shall not be held to have incurred the penalty specified in 
the deed, and such award shall be passed as under all circumstances may be deemed to be 
equitable.* 

Second. — In cases in which a ryot, who has contracted for the cultivation of indigo plant 
on a defined parcel of land, and whose contract Las been registered and advertised in con- 
5 formity with the provisions of this Regulation, shall have been induced by a person not 
a party to such contract to evade the performance of its conditions, it shall be competent 
to the party injured thereby to prosecute such person in the court of the moonsiff for his 
urtof die moonsiff for such 1,n( ^ ue interference, in like manner as it is competent to him to 
iy injured thereby j prosecute the defaulting ryot in that court under the foregoing 

clause of this section ; and if it shall be established by the evidence 
Ami on its being adduced, that the defendant received any part of the produce of the parcel of land which 
wived on "wruf the t * lc defaulting ryot was bound by his registered deed of contract to deliver to the prose- 
pnrcel of Und sped- cutor, the moonsiff shall adjudge the defendant to pay to the prosecutor the amount of the 
tied in the registered penalty specified, in the said deed, together with all costs of suit.f 
deed of contract, to he adjudged to pay to the prosecutor the 
amount of penalty specified therein, with costs of suit. 

biTmoonriTimdcr' 1 P erson who may be dissatisfied with a decision passed by a moonsiff 

this Regulation” may u . n ^ er this Regulation, shall he at liberty to appeal from it to the judge of the city or 
bo appealed from, to zillah to whose authority the moonsiff who passed the decision maybe subject, provided 
towtcromittokvtho *k° P otition °f appeal be presented to the judge within the period of three mouths from the 
moonsiff nassintr ihe date 



saw; as* 


I ho limitation proposed would also tend to encourage the establishment of substantial indigo 
plitiil growers, by operating as a discouragement to manufacturers dealing directly with the 
inferior classes of cultivators. 

* h "’ !ls obvious that the penalty conditioned in deeds of contract, executed by ryots who possess 
no property, will liavo little or no effect in inducing them to fulfil the conditions of their engagements, 
hll 11 ' courts be only empowered to adjudge them to pay the penalty, and if imprisonment in execution 
of the decrees passed against tliem may be evaded by claiming the benefit of the Regulation for the 
relict of insolvent debtors, to which they must be admitted, or suffer imprisonment for life. On this 
consideration, I have thought it expedient to provide, that ryots dishonestly evading the fulfilment 
ot their engagements, shall be adjudged either to pay the pecuniary penalty conditioned in the 
engagements, or in lieu thereof, to undergo such a limited term of imprisonment as may be deemed 
mi adequate punishment for the dishonestact committed by thorn. 

1 Ins provision, I beg to remark, will have the same effect as the measure recommended in the 
memorial of the Jessore manufacturers. 

t The provision contained in this clause, it will be remarked, is in effect the same as that 
suggested m the letter of Messrs. Alexander & Co. 
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date of the moonsiff’a decision. The decision of the city or zillali judge on the appeal 

shall be final, unless the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut shall see special reason for revising The decision of tl,c 
his proceedings j m which case it shall be competent to that court to admit a special or on^hJapp^^te 
second appeal, and to annul or alter the decision of the city or zillah judge, as may be final ; 
deemed proper. But Sudder Dewanny 

Adawlut may admit 
a second appeal on special grounds. 

Second. — It shall be competent to a city or zillah judge, to whom an appeal may be City and zillah 
preferred under the foregoing clause, and also to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, in a case j ud B*Si in appeals 
in which a special appeal may be admitted by that court under the same clause, to affirm filfsudaVr 0 De™nny d 
the. decision appealed from, without calling upon the party interested Adawlut, in special appeals admitted by that 
in its being upheld to file an answer to grounds urged for the appeal court, competent to aiiirm the decision ap- 
if after a rsirision of the i wkole of the proceedings held in Hie case 
those grounds shall be deemed insufficient to warrant the reversal 

or alteration of the decision ; provided, however, that no decision appealed from shall be But no decision ap. 
reversed or altered without notice of the appeal having been given to the party in whose revmedor altered 
favour the decision may have been passed, and a reasonable time allowed to such party without notice of the 
to file an answer to the objections urged against it by the appellant. appeal having boon given to the party in whoso 

fitvour the decision may have been passed. 

XI. The rules in force in regard to the value of stamp paper to be used, and the fees The r,lles in forc « in 
chargeable in summary suits and summary appeals, and also the rule which requires that andfoTin 
Summary suits and summary appeals shall be taken up suits and summary appeals, and also the rule requiring sum- 
and disposed of before suits and appeals standing on tlie n,nl 7 8lli,s anl1 summary appeals to bo tried before suits and 
cegolar He of the com-te shall he applicable to sails 

and appeals instituted under this Regulation ; provided, 

however, that the decrees passed in suits and appeals under this Regulation shall have But the decrees 
equal force and validity as decrees passed in regular suits; it being hereby declared, appeals' under this 
that the said suits shall he subject to the rule in regard to regular suits which enacts that Regulation to have 
the cause of action in such suits, after having been tried by a court competent to take •‘I 0 * 1 vtt, 'dity #» de- 
cognizance thereof, shall not be tried a second time by the same court, and shall not be f^mlteand appeal" 
open to further litigation in any shape but that of appeal to a superior court.* 

XII. First. — Whenever a party obtaining a decree in the court of a moonsiff, under a party obtaining a 

the provisions of this Regulation, shall be desirous of having it enforced, he shall present decree in a moonsiff * 
a petition, either in person or by an authorized agent, to the moonsiff who passed the tft *1^^' 

decree, praying for its execution, either by the arrest and imprisonment of the party a petition for cxccu- 
answerable for the amount adjudged, or by the attachment and stile of any property that 10 ite moonsiff 
may be possessed by him, a specification and description of which shall he annexed to the ^ ccr ^ 5 ,c 
petition. The moonsiff, after comparing the petition with the decree in the original record -p| l0 nl00nH ifp l0 cau80 
of the suit, shall cause the party against whom execution is applied for to be served with a written demand to 
a written demand for payment of the amount adjudged he served upon the party aminst whom execution is applied 
against him, within the period of 15 days: the demand ^ ^Sm&m^how to teamST ° “** “ J ^ 

shall be served by a peon of the nioonsiff's court, and 

if it cannot he served personally on the party to whom it is addressed, it shall be affixed 
to the outer door of Ms usual place of residence, wMch shall be deemed to be a sufficient 
service of it. 

Second. — If the amount due under the decree shall not be satisfied within 15 days, the 
moonsiff, immediately after the expiration of that period, shall report the case to the judge in 1 5 days, the moon- 
of the city or zillah to whoso authority he may be subject, transmitting with his report siffio report the case 
copies of the decree, of the petition applying for its execution, of the demand served upon totoe judge o i ie 
the party answerable for its amount, and of the return made thereto. nnthovitv lm m 


Third. — On tlie receipt of the moonsiff’s report by the city or zillah judge, the latter, if The city or zillah 
the person answerable for the amount of the decree possess property of value equal, to 
the amount, shall cause such property to be attached and advertised for sale in satisfaction ))0rtj lo cml5c ,|, c 
of the decree, conformably to the rules prescribed in Regulation VII. of 1825, and shall property of the person 
mfa the property to be sold o» the day appelated 
for the sale to take place agreeably to advertise- 
ment, should the decree not be previously satisfied. 

If the person answerable for the amount of the decree possess no property, the judge shall 

cause Mm to be arrested and committed to the dewanny gaol, to be them confined for " ie perty, the judge to 

limited.period adjudged by the decree. iSli'iwtho'awrpo 

1 Jo J arrested and Imprisoned for the period adjudged by the decree. 

Fourth.— In cases in winch an appeal shall be preferred from the decree of the moonsiff In cases no , which an 
within the time allowed for appealing, it shall be competent to the judge to stay execution n( J nst ,i, e 
r pentlmg m<10n9ii r s decree. 


* It is to be observed, in regard to the suits intended to como within tho provisions of tins 
Regulation, that although made subject to tho rules applicable to summary suits for reducing aw 
charges and ensuring speedy decision, they will be in every other respect the same as regular suns i ; 
that is to say, the whole evidence on both sides will bo examined, and tho whole monts or tlu dis- 
pute investigated before decision. 

(445.) 1 1 
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pending the appeal ; provided property answerable for the amount of the decree shall have 
been attached, or if no property be forthcoming, provided the appellant shall give sufficient 
security for his appearance when required, in the event of the decree being affirmed. 

Fiftli. Petitions for the execution of decrees passed under this Regulation shall he 

presented if the amount of decree do not exceed 100 rupees, within the period of three 
months and if the amount exceed that sum, within the period of one year from the date 
of the decree for the execution of which the application is made. In cases in which 
execution shall not he applied for within the prescribed period, the decree-holders shall be 
considered to have relinquished their rights to demand execution* 

XIII No objection shall he taken against any deed of contract for the cultivation 
and delivery of indigo plant on account of its not bearing the proper stamp, provided that 
it he executed on paper hearing a stamp of such an amount as would be required under 
the rules in force for a bond of the amount actually advanced, or acknowledged to be 
advanced, as the consideration for entering into the agreement. 

XIY. The cutting down and taking away by force or otherwise, or the damaging or 
causing to he damaged by means of cattle or otherwise, indigo plant growing on land, 
for the cultivation of which an advance of capital has been made by an indigo manufac- 
turer or other person, to the injury of such manufacturer or other person, or of the ryot 
by whom the plant may have been cultivated, is hereby declared to be a criminal offence, 
punishable by the magistrate with imprisonment and labour for a term not exceeding 
one year. 

In cases attended with severe wounding or homicide, or other aggravating circumstances, 
the peraons charged with having been concerned in the comxnission of the offence shall be 
brought to trial before the commissioner of circuit, and shall be liable, on conviction, to 
such punishment as the commissioner, under the general Regulations, may he competent 
to award. 


(68.) Indigo Plan- 
ters: Mr.Prinsop’s 
Notes ; 

26 Octobor 1829. 


Section IH, 


Sections IV. & YL 
Third. 

Sections V.&YIII. 


Section VIII. 
Clause Third. 


Section IX. First. 


SectionIX.Second. 


Section X 


Section XI. 


(68.) — Mr. JET. T. Prmaep’s NOTES, dated 26th October 1829. 

Note.— I have made an Abstract of Mr. Ross’s Regulation for disputes regarding indigo 
plant, which is annexed hereto, having deemed it impossible to judge of a matter of tins 
description without having the substance of the rules in a compressed form before me, so as 
to allow ready comparison one with another, and that the scope and effect of the whole 
might be seen by having all the parts in a small compass under view at the same time. 

What is new in principle in. the Regulation may be summed up shortly under the 
following heads : 

1st. Europeans have full liberty given them to purchase, lease, and occupy all manner 
of tenures of land, under the condition of liability to all the civil courts, whether admi- 
nistered by native or European judges. 

2d. Ryots are declared to have the right of determining what crop shall be taken from 
land, unless the contrary can be proved by the zemindar, and of disposing of then- crop of 
indigo plant at pleasure. 

3d. Indigo manufacturers engaging with ryots for plant grown on defined parcels of 
land, and registering their contracts with the moonsiff, have a lien, and may enforce it on 
their own authority, over the land for cultivation, if they please, and over the crop for 
reaping, being answerable however for the zemindar’s revenue. 

(N.B .— By Regulation VI. 1823, they have only a lien on the indigo crop, enforce- 
able by summary process to be taken out in the zillah adawlut.) 

4th. For abuse of the authority so granted, the manufacturer may be sued before the 
moonsiff, and cast in the same penalty as the contract stipulated against the ryot, besides 
costs ; the suit, however, is not to be proceeded in till after close of the indigo season, and 
then to be tried after 15 days. 

5th. Manufacturers may sue out the penalty of their contracts before the moonsiffs, m 
lieu of proceeding against the land or crop, in which case the calamity of season may be 
pleaded in bar, unless the contrary is specially stipulated. If decreed against the ryot, 
the decree to adjudge a term of imprisonment in commutation. 

6th. A third party inducing a ryot to fail in his contract, to he liable for his penalty, 
on proof of receipt of any part of the crop. 

7th. One appeal allowed to the zillah judge, who may dismiss without calling on the 
decree-holder to plead, if not satisfied with the grounds of appeal. Second appeal may be 
allowed by Sudder Dewanny Adawlut to that court only. 

8th. Exemption from institution fees and other stamp duties levied in regular smts; 
also the advantage of priority of adjudication is granted as in summary suits, with the 
full effect of a regular decree. 

9th. Making 


* For the reason of tho provision contained in the last clause of this section, see the Note marked 
(*) in explanation of Section VDi 
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9th. Making away with plant proved by a registered contract, or damaging it by turn- 
ing in cattle, is made a criminal offence cognizable by the magistrates. 

The other provisions are of detail, prescribing forms to be observed. These Govern- 
ment may adhere to or vaiy at pleasure. The first question is, whether the above 
principles are sound, and ought they to be admitted wholly or in part as the basis of an 
enactment; will they remove the evils complained of, or do other good to the parties whose 
interests ore at stake, or to either or any of them, without prejudice to others? In so far 
as these questions can be answered affirmatively, the rules proposed may be adopted, but 
if the benefit be doubtful and injury to any class apparent, Government will not, it is 
presumed, entertain propositions which threaten such a result. 

First. — The unrestricted authority for Europeans to hold laud without being subject to 
the local criminal law, is a measure this Government can scarcely venture upon at present. 
There are many well-informed people who do not consider the right of holding land to be 
at all connected with the necessary local control of European residents ; who think the 
latter equally indispensable whether the Europeans hold land or not ; nay, who go the 
length to argue that the confusion which calls for the remedy of a local tribunal is greater, 
because of the shifts and expedients resorted to in consequence of the restrictions to then- 
holding lands : I am not of this opinion. The unqualified removal of the restrictions of 
Europeans holding land, would open to them a new branch of speculation not entered 
upon by them hitherto, because of their legislative exclusion, viz. land jobbing or other 
zemindorry jobbing. The purchase of tenures sold hy the courts or collector for arrears 
or for private debts, with a view to profit from enhancing the revenues drawn from the 
ryots, is, and most fortunately for the credit of the Government and nation, has been since 
1793 confined to natives. Had the old families holding rajugees and zemindai-ies, which 
to the extent of more than half of the Government jumma for Bengal, were sacrificed to 
the inflexible rigour of the Cornwallis system, seen their estates, one after the other, fall 
into the hands of English adventurers ; had they seen these people watching about the 
collector's cutcherry for a bargain purchase at each public sale, then- feelings, and those of 
the great body of the people, towards their governors, would have been widely different 
from what they now are. It cannot however be necessary to enter on tins ground ; suffice 
it that hitherto, notwithstanding that natives have earned speculation in zemindarry pur- 
chases to a mischievous extreme, so as to call for a legislative remedy for the evils which 
ensued, there has been no land jobbing by Europeans ; there have indeed been occasional 
purchases and more frequent farms be namee, that is, in the name of native dependents or 
children, but these have all been subsidiary to other speculations, to aid the extension of 
indigo cultivation, or to afford facilities for more chimerical projects, which have been 
attempted everywhere with various success, and the fin-ms have been taken and the pur- 
, chases made with an anticipation of loss on the bargain more frequently than the con- 
trary ; nothing of the kind has been entered upon as a primary object of speculation, and 
that simply because it was forbidden, and because no capitalist at Calcutta would advance 
the funds for engaging in such a line of adventure so long as it was so. If the restriction 
were at once to be wholly removed, this line of adventure must bo expected to be super- 
added to the other inducements to i-eside and seek fortune hi the interior which now exist ; 
and while the number of adventurers would be augmentedbeyond measure, their relations 
with the people would be more complex, and the materials of collision would be infinitely 
multiplied, while the single restraining authority at present possessed by Government, in 
its power of removing Europeans without trial, would become wholly inefficient, with 
what face could the Government aslc to reserve to itself a power of removing a man from his 
inherited or pm-chased freehold ? And how can it be reconciled to the laws and preju- 
dices of England, whence confirmations of this authority will have very shortly to be 
solicited, to leave in the hands of Government the means of separating the proprietor from 
his fee simple, and the tenant, who has been encouraged by the law to embark capital 
freely in a speculation for increased produce, from Ids tenure, at the moment perhaps when 
it begins to yield return. What has been said hitherto applies only to born subjects of 
England ; their legitimate descendants born in this country, with the lights of then- 
parents in respect to law and those of then- country for location, will he much more em- 
barrassing. In short, what is meant to he urged is simply this, that wholly to remove 
existing restrictions on the residence and occupation of land hy Europeans before we have 
a local law strong enough to control Europeans, or a legislature competent to make such 
a law, would be beginning at the wrong end ; to say nothing of the doubtful competency 
of this Government legally to make a great alteration in the constitution of the Govern- 
ment and its system of administration, as established under orders from England, and ns 
confirmed hy the Legislature of England, nor of the obligation to obtain from the same 
authorities some previous sanction for every departure from the fundamental principles 
they have laid down for our guidance. 

Section III. of Mr. Ross’s draft may, however, be omitted without injury to other 
principles of his proposed enactment ; and it is to he considered how far these also will 
aland question. 

The second point noticed above is, the declaration of the ryot’s light to cultivate what 
produce he pleases, and to engage to deliver his crops to whomsoever he pleases. I be- 
lieve it would be of the best effect, and no more than then just right, to make this decla- 
ration in behalf of the klioodkosht ryots of Bengal ; hut in the draft it is put much too 
generally. When W1 fa .assessed, with fl money rent according to its quality, nothing 
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cnu be fairer than to leave the occupant cultivator to settle -what lie will grow each year, 

V. anil how dispose of Ids crop ; but nearly half the land of Bengal is rated by its produce : 

1 ricb l„ u ,l paying so much, and sugar land, &c. its different rate. In such eases no cliange 

Settlement of can be made without an arrangement between the parties ; and to allow sugar land to be 

Europeans in In ilia, turned to indigo at the will of the ryot only, would deprive the receiver of the rent or 

revenue of more than half his income. Iulike manner, when the zemindar's rent or revenue 
is drawn as a proportion of the crop, or as commutation for the same, a change made to 
indi-m without ids knowledge would wholly disorganize his relations with the tenant, who 
mi'dit yet be an hereditary occupant entitled to hold, without power in the zemindar to 
remove him. The remedy afforded in Section VI. third clause of the draft, throws the 
onus of proof on the zemindar, and is sharp practice against him, seeing that ho will be 
concluded in perpetuity if the manufacturer’s contract he once admitted to registry. If 
Mr. Ross’s rule had been drawn ns applicable only to ryots paying fixed money rents for 
defined portions of land, there could he no objection to it ; on tbe contrary, it would bo 
a highlv beneficial provision, as tending to declare their rights and establish their inde- 
pendence, hut it will do mischief if left general. 

Third. — The extension of the lien granted by Regulation VI. 1823, to the usufruct of 
tbe land, instead of confining it to the crop of indigo growing thereon, is a beneficial pro- 
vision. and I think manufacturers might be allowed to enforce planting and reaping, where 
they have contracts for defined parcels of land, in some manner analogous to that laid 
down. But the condition of registry and advertisement in the moonsiff's court, according 
to the process of the draft, will quite defeat the provision of any good effect it is calculated 
to produce : for, in the first place, engagements are seldom entered into, and ndviincos 
never made, so much as three months before the commencement of the time for cultivation ; 
nor is the time of cultivation anywhere fixed and certain; in Bengal, it is always 
dependent ou the fall of rain. Again, the engagements are counted by thousands for each 
factory of any size, and in amount run for the most part from two and three rupees to eight 
and ten advanced on each : the expense and trouble of registering anil advertising, and of 
making the copies prescribed of so many deeds, not to mention the stomps, would amount 
to 50 per cent, at least on the total advances of a factory, and would consequently be an 
expense both of money and (what is of more importance) of time, such as no concern 
could hear. Doubtless, specification of the land with its boundaries, so as to be capable of 
identification, must be a condition of a manufacturer’s obtaining process against land or 
against its crop. The further condition of registration, witli notice served both on the 
ryot and upon the land, is superfluous and impracticable, and calculated to render abortive 
the whole provision. 

The remedy nfforded by this part of the draft seems to proceed upon the principle, that 
all the affrays, violence, and bloodshed that take place have their origin in the difficulty 
experienced by indigo manufacturers in holding ryots of acknowledged occupancy, who 
have allowed t heir land to be measured off and defined, and havo publicly signed contracts 
for growing indigo there for delivery at a given factory, to the terms and stipulations of 
their engagements ; but it is not on account of such ryots that affrays occur ; it is where, 
i n the eagerness to extend cultivation, the manufacturer presses money upon a half-unwilling 
ryot, or on oue of several joint ryots, or on ryots who have no right to change then- culti- 
vation without the zemindar’s permission, or on ryots not in possession ; in all which, 
and 500 similar cases that might be cited, the manufacturer has not the land measured 
out to liim and .specified, but relics on the ryot’s word as to his possession, and as to the 
land's fitness for the plaut, confirmed perhaps by a dishonest gomaakta. Ryots, in any 
of the above predicaments, will get advances from as many factories as they can, intending 
to he dishonest to all. The remedy should be sought, not by increasing tbe power of the 
manufacturer over his good ryots, about winch there is no dispute, but by applying checks 
to the practice of entering into loose contracts, and making advances to unknown persons, 
without seeing the land engaged to be cultivated. With Mr. Ross, I would give no redress 
to a planter who made advances without visiting the land in person, and having it mea- 
sured out to him, and in whose contracts the boundaries were not specifically described 
and laid down, so as to Ijo capable of identification : a rule of this kind would do infinite 
good, provided the police and courts were strong enough to prevent people from thriving 
by violence ; but the manufacturers trust, at present, to their luthceal to supply the defi- 
ciency of their contracts. The stronger party benefits always by tbe looseness of au 
engagement ; and while this is the ease, that is, while through the inefficiency of the 
existing law to protect the weaker, the manufacturers can bear down the ryots by hired 
niffians, it. may be part of their policy to cry out against the system, as compelling them 
to resort to such means of righting themselves ; but Government will not readily be per- 
suaded that they are the oppressed class who require to have their hands strengthened by 
farther legislative provisions. I do not say this would be the effect of Mr. Ross's proposed 
liegulation; for Mr. Ross has very properly required a contract, with specification of 
boundaries and other clear stipulations, as the condition of a manufacturer's exercising 
the powers he has conferred ; hut for this very rensou it will bo ineffectual for the purpose, 
T 1 ' L 'i . prevent affrays and fights for the growing crop, nor afford facilities in 
settling the disputes when brought afterwards into court by parties, none of whom will he 
ound to have the pukka engagement Mr. Ross lias assumed as a preliminary to the 
application of Ins remedy. 

l'ourtli.— The fourth point noticed ns new in the draft is, that it opens the moonsiff’s 
e u s for redress The class of persons who fill the situations of moonsiff throughout the 
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country are unfortunately not of the first credit and respectability. It is said that every 

large manufacturer makes a point of having the police darogahs in his pay : it -would bo V. 

much more worth his while, if this Regulation were to pass, to pay for the moonsiff’s o-ood 1 

will ; and unless the situation were differently filled from what it is at present, he would (68.) Indigo Plan- 
assuredly do so. If local pergunnah courts could he provided of good character, and filled ters: Mr. Prinsep’B 
with men of the class who are now generally appointed sudder nrneens, I should see no Is ' 0tl ' 3 : 
objection to making them the arbiters of quarrels between indigo manufacturers and their 26 October 1829. 
ryots and neighbours, or even with zemindars ; and if it be intended to substitute such 
pemons for the present moonsiffs, the rule or something similar might be passed ; hut 
I should prefer to see it drawn for making the cases cognizable by sudder aineens, with 
power to the Government to increase their number and locate them when required, because 
of the good repute these officers enjoy, which the moonsiffs do not. 

With respect to the fifth point, the summary process for recovery of the penalty, when 
the manufacturer prefers this to proceeding against the land or crop, and the admission of 
the plea of calamity of season in bar to such an action, with the adjudication of a term of 
imprisonment for default of payment, are new provisions. There is one objection, however, 
winch occurs in limine to the grant of any special favoured process in respect to contracts 
for delivery of indigo. Why confine the rule to indigo, when the same principle will apply 
to advances for sugar, cotton, rice, or any other produce ? The summary process should be 
given to all or none ; and for this reason, the consideration of this part of the draft should 
be taken up along with the determination as to the expediency of passing a Regulation of 
the kind proposed by me, some time ago, for the purpose of opening the summary courts to 
all simple-contract debts, agreeably to the instructions to that effect issued by the Honour- 
able Court of Directors. Supposing Mi-. Ross’s rule to be made general for all contracts, 
and assuming the moonsiff's court to be put on the respectable footing of the present sudder 
aineens’ courts, I see no objection to the principle of these provisions of this draft, nor to 
the admission of the plea of calamity of season, and the fixing by the decree a limit to the 
term of imprisonment in default of payment, the defaulter being then released under the 
rules applicable to insolvents. 

Sixth. — I see also nothing inequitable in making an interloper, who has induced a ryot 
to fail in his contract, answerable jointly and severally with him for the penalty ; nor in 
making proof of the clandestine receipt of the article contracted for to another, by the 
interloper, sufficient evidence of his being the inducing party to warrant decree against 
him ; but this also should be extended to all articles, and not confined to indigo. 

Seventh. — Thesingle appeal to thezillah judge, with special appeal to the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut when the failure of justice is glaring, are manifest improvements on the present 
system, which leaves cases to be observed for years in the most defective of all civil tri- 
bunals, the provincial courts of appeal. I should anticipate, however, that both before 
the moonsiff’s and in the zillah court, cases instituted under the Regulation would frequently 
be found to involve new points of law and complex interests, such as it would be the 
height of injustice to decide summai-ily, and pass a conclusive decree upon, without allowing 
both the time to plead and produce evidence, and the process of investigation laid down for 
disputes of a formal character, when made matter of regular action. The rule, therefore, 
of my draft allowing transfer of a case by the judge, whether native or European, to the 
regular file, will deserve consideration, if the draft should be approved, or a Regulation 
founded on it be ordered to be prepared. 

Eighth. — Europeans can be allowed no exemption from stamp duties for their cases which 
may not be granted to natives. The quarrels of indigo planters are not, par excellence, 
entitled to indulgence in this respect ; so long, therefore, as the institution fee is paid for the 
court's assistance in recovei-ing any kind of contract debt, the manufacturers of indigo must 
pay it on their suits, whether the process of investigation be shortened or not. This ques- 
tion, like that of the expediency of opening the summary courts for the recovery of simple- 
contract debts, must be taken up and considered ns a general one, not as connected merely 
with the disputes between indigo manufacturers and their ryots. 

Ninth. — There cannot be the least objection to the ninth and last-mentioned rule ; viz. 
that for making the abstraction or wilful damage by cattle of indigo crops punishable as 
a criminal offence : if indeed the act were proved against a stranger, it would be so now ; 
the difficulty is in the proof. Mr. Ross, I presume, intends to include the contractor 
amongst the parties so liable criminally ; for in him it is equally a fraud committed agninst 
the party to whom he had engaged to deliver the plant. The wording of the rule as it 
now stands leaves this doubtful ; indeed it would, by a strict interpretation, exclude him. 

The above observations on the new principles adopted in Mr. Ross’s draft have extended 
to such length as to preclude any present reference to the detail of the rules of process. 

The first question, indeed, for Government to decide is, whether to adopt the principles 
advocated by Mr. Ross, and made the foundation of his draft ; if the determination on this 
point be affirmative, it will then be time to examine the rules in detail 

26th October 1829. (signed) U. T. Primcp, Secretary. 
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Abstract of Mr. Boss’s Indigo Regulation, Section H, Sections III. TV. V. and VI. 

Regulation XXXVIII. and corresponding, rescinded ; also Regulation VI. 1823, and 
Regulation V. 1824:. 

II. Parts of Regulation XXIII. 1814., and XIX. and other Regulations, so far as incon- 
sistent with this Regulation. 

III. Europeans may purchase, rent, and occupy land ; thereby become amenable to 
moonsiffs and the civil courts. 

IV. Occupant ryots may, so long as occupant, cultivate any article they please, and may 
engage to deliver plant to whomsoever they please. Planters have no right, except as 
derived under special engagement voluntarily entered into by owners or occupants, 

V. First. — Indigo planters advancing for plant on defined land, to have a hen or 
interest in the produce of that land, provided their engagement be uniform, and recorded 
and witnessed as prescribed ; also that particulars be specified as laid down, and the deed 
be registered with the moonsiff, and advertised in the village three months before com- 
mencing cultivation. 

Second. — Particulars : 1st. Name of village ; and, 2d. Boundaries of the land, and its 
name, if any. 3d. Rate or price per bundle of plant, with dimensions of the bundle, and 
amount of advances. 4<tli. Date for commencement of cultivation, and date for com- 
pletion. 5th. Penalty of non-performance. 

Third.— Moonsiff to register by entering a copy in a book, find by sticking up the 
substance in his cutcherry, and a bamboo on the field, also on the ryot’s door. 

Fourth. — Original to be returned after registry and advertisement, with certificate under 
seal, and moonsiff to forward copy to the judge of the zillah. 

Fifth. — Fee of rupees leviable as condition of registering each deed 

Sixth. — Registers to be inspected for fee of eight annas. 

VI. Fust. — Moonsiff to receive and determine objections to registry. Registering con- 
tractor to be summoned to reply to objections within 15 days, by notice in usual form. 

Second. — Evidence to be entered on by moonsiff ; and if objections be established, he 
may annul the contract, and award compensation to objector, and vice versd, costs and 
compensation against him if not proved. 

Thud. — But no objection admissible on ground of non-occupancy by contracting ryot, or 
non-competency to contract, if occupant, without consent of zemindar, unless it be esta- 
blished, by original accounts of the village, with gomashta’s or putwarry’s and mundul’s 
evidence, and occupants, of adjoining lands, that the objector himself cultivated in the 
preceding year, and was occupant at the date of contract, or unless, in the second case, the 
objector is the zemindar or rent-receiver, and is entitled to prescribe cultivation. 

Further, no prior deed to be ground for annulling a registered deed, unless the same 
parcel of land be specified and defined therein. 

VII. On a ryot under registered engagements refusing to cultivate indigo, or refusing to 
deliver plant, the planter to have the option of taking usufruct for the year, subject to the 
conditions of the following section, or of prosecuting for the penalty of the contract. 

VIII. First. — If taking usufruct, planter to give written notice of intention ten days 
before the day fixed for commencing cultivation ; copy to be affixed to ryot’s door. If 
not commenced and completed by the date fixed in the contract, the planter may seize and 
cultivate with his own ploughs and people. If the ryot have cultivated, similar written 
notice to be given to cut and deliver ; failing which, the planter may j provided, however, 
that if so taking, the planter shall be liable to the rent for the year, and other conditions 
of ryot’s contract. 

Second. — Darogahs, after inspecting planter’s registered deed, to support his assumption 
of usufruct or crops as above, and to prevent any ploughing or reaping by planters, except 
under process as above, and with registered contracts. 

Third. — Ryots aggrieved by abuse of the above powers to sue planters before the 
moonsiff ; if gross annual produce of the land seized or reaped does not exceed 1 00 rupees, 
summons to be served with notice of suit as in section 6, requiring answer in 15 days 
from last day of the last month of the indigo season, if issued during the season, or 15 days 
from date of summons at other periods. If wrong is proved, moonsiff is to decree, besides 
full costs, damages equal to value of the most valuable product the land of the village is 
estimated to yield, and a farther- sum equal to the penalty of the contract leviable on the 
ryot for failure ; if the plaint be dismissed, plaintiff to be amerced, besides costs for com- 
pensation to planter. 

IX. First. — If the planter do not seize land or crop, or be unable from non-specification 
iii the deed, ho may sue before the moonsiff for the penalty of the contract, at any tune 
•within three months from date of default if not exceeding 100 rupees, and three years u 
above. Summons of notice to answer 15 days after close of season, &c. as in section o, 
to issue, and moonsiff to decree penalty with costs, commutable to imprisonment in 
dewanny gaol. 

proviso 
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Proviso, that if inundation, or calamity of season he established, and the deed do not 

ecifically throw this on the ryot, no penalty will he incurred. V. 

Second.— If a contracting ryot have been induced by a stranger to evade or refuse 

performance, the party imposed may prosecute the stranger in the moonsiff’s court and ( 68 0 I" di S°. Flan- 
recover the same penalties as against the ryot, on proof that defendant received any part Mr - Pnu80 P B 
of the produce of the laud. Kwobor 1829. 

X. First— Appeal to lie from moonsiffs to zillah judge, if lodged within three months, 
and the judge’s decree to be final, unless appeal he permitted by Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 
to itself 

Second. — Moonsiffs and judge’s decrees may be affirmed, without calling for answer 
to the vajoohat, if the grounds appear insufficient, hut not altered without argument and 
hearing. 

XI. Stamps and priority, to he regulated as for summary suits, both in original and 
appeals, under this Regulation ; but judgments to have effect as in regular suits, and not 
to be levied a second time. 


XII. First.— To enforce decrees, petition to be lodged with moonsiff, for arrest or attach- 
ment, and sale of property, with specification annexed Moonsiff to serve a written demand 
on defendant for payment in 15 days ; this to be affixed to the house, foiling service on 
the person. 

Second. — Failing payment in 15 days, case to be reported to the zillah judge. 

Third. — Who will order property to be attached, and advertised for sale under Regula- 
tion VII. 1825. Failing property, the person to be arrested and sent to gaol for the 
period allotted in commutation. 

Fourth. — In case of appeal from moonsiff, the judge may stay execution if attachment 
of sufficient property have been made, applicant giving security. 

Fifth. — Application to enforce decrees must be presented in three months if not ex- 
ceeding 100 rupees, and one year if exceeding ; failing application in time, decree-holders 
to forfeit right to demand execution. 

XIII. No objection to indigo deeds on account of stamp not being proper, if on stamp 
as per scale for bonds. 

XIV. Cutting and taking plant by force by other than a registered contractor, damaging 
crops by cattle, declared criminal and cognizable by magistrates ; penalty, imprisonment 
with labour for one year ; commitment for trial by commissioner of circuit, in cose of 
wounding or affray. 


(69.) — Mr. Shakesjiear's NOTES, dated 1st January 1 830. (69.) Indigo Plan- 

Mr. Ross in his Minute argues, that no protection being afforded by the laws, cither to menr^Nrtcs - 6 
the cultivator or manufacturer of indigo, they are left to follow the course which they each i January 1830. 
conceive to be most conducive to their o wn interests aud gain. 

The cultivator endeavours to evade the performance of Ins contract when any advantage 
can be gained by so doing ; while the manufacturer, on the other hand, left to his own 
means for the protection of his rights, is prepared to support or defend them by force. 

Mi\ Ross proposes to remedy these evils and afford legal protection to both parties, “ by 
raising the qualification and powers of the courts of the moonsifls — “ The only tribunals 
so situated as to be accessible to both parties, and capable of administering justice equally 
to both.” 

“ On them only,” Mr. Ross adds, “ can poor suitors, as well as rich, personally attend 
the investigation of their suits ; an advantage essential in trials in the first instance to the 
attainment of justice, and which all courts of original jurisdiction should be capable of 
affording." 

The establishment, however, of an efficient system of local judicature, would not of itself, 
in Mr. Ross's opinion, be sufficient to relieve the indigo planters from the difficulties they 
have to contend against : Fust, when the ryot, having received advances, will not sow or 
cultivate his land ; Secondly, when he refuses to deliver the produce of the land to the 
manufacturer who advanced his money for it. 

After pointing out the insufficiency of the existing law to afford redress in either of tbo 
above cases (for the first of which, indeed, the law does not profess to afford any), Mr. Ross 
suggests “ the removal of the prohibition against Europeans holding lands, and the em- 
powering indigo manufacturers to attach and to take the usufruct of land, to the produce 
of which they have acquired a right by contract with the occupant, immediately upon the 
latter refusing to plough or reap, or to do any acts necessary to enable him to fulfil the 
conditions of his contract.” 

As the Regulation framed by Mr. Ross is intended to give effect to the measures above 
suggested, I shall proceed to examine the several provisions of it in detail ; merely noticing 
in this place, that Mr. Ross lays great stress at the conclusion of his Minute, on the neces- 
sity of raising the qualifications of the local courts of judicature, without which no 
amendment of the laws with a view to correct the evils complained of will be productive 
of advantage. 

(445.) 1 1 4 On 
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On tie preamble I lemaii, that no mention is made of one of the principal objeets of 
the Regulation, viz. empowering the manufacturer to attach and cultivate the land, in th B 
event of the ryot’s neglecting or refusing to do so. 

II. The clauses of this section go to rescind the Regulations which prohibit Europeans 
from holding lands ; also the Regulations relating to the cultivation of indigo, and to annul 
all existing rides which might interfere with the exercise of the powers proposed to he 
conferred on moonsiffs, all which must depend on the proposed Regulation standing or not 
in its present shape. 

III. I conceive that Government will consider the facilities now afforded to Europeans 
to hold lands to be sufficient, and that they are not prepared to adopt Mr. Ross's 8Ufr . 
gestion for removing in toto the prohibitory laws made in that respect. _ 

The rule in clause 2, section 13, Regulation XXIII. 1814, which restricts the 
moonsiff from hearing suits in which Europeans, &c. are parties, should be specifically 
rescinded. 

IV. As this Regulation requires much pruning, I would leave out the whole of this 

section, declaratory of a ryot's right to do what he pleases with his own land, and of a 
manufacturer not being entitled to the produce of lands which he may not have contracted 
for, or which may not have been legally assigned to him ; all of which appeal's rather 
superfluous. _ j 

If the sentiments expressed in this section are intended, as Mr. Ross s note to it imports, 
to teach the ryots proper ideas of independence, there is too much reason to think that 
they would have the very opposite effect to promoting good-will between the planters and 
ryots. Whatever the Regulation might proclaim, no planter, I suspect, if he could possibly 
prevent it, would allow a ryot who had formerly cultivated lands contiguous to and for 
the benefit of his factory, to cany the produce to another. 

The ryot is unquestionably at liberty to do what he chooses with the produce of his own 
land, but I doubt much whether the happiness of the ryot {certainly not the prosperity 
of indigo making) would be promoted by promulgating the rule of independence proposed 
by Mr. Ross. Rivalry amongst indigo establishments requires no additional excitement ; 
wherever it has been carried to any great extent, the effects have proved alike destructive 
to the morals of the people, the tranquillity of the district, and the pecuniary interest of 
the parties concerned. 

V. First.— I see no objection to this clause, which is an improvement upon section 2, 
Regulation VI. 1 823, excepting as to the manner of advertising the particulars of con- 
tracts entered into the village three months before the cultivation commences. Advertising 
many thousand contracts is a serious task ; and not to he able to engage for lands at any 
time antecedent to cultivation seems a hard and unnecessary restriction. 

Second. — The 4th item of the deed of contract had better he omitted, as a fruitful source 
of dispute. The commencement of cultivation must depend on rain ; how then can it 
he fixed beforehand or its completion calculated ? 

I would recommend that the deed should contain clauses empowering the planter to 
sow, cultivate, and cut the crop, if the ryot neglect or refuse to do so at the proper season. 
This would at all events make the ryot aware of the consequences of his idleness or dis- 
honesty. 

Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth. — The machinery of this Regulation is too minute and 
complicated to work well. After the deed is registered (that is, a copy entered in a hook), 
an advertisement containing the substance of it is to he stuck up in the village, and on a 
bamboo to ho erected on the spot, and on the door of the contracting ryot (which implies 
that he had not attended the registry). 

Here is an original deed, a copy of it, and three abstracts, and three processes for noti- 
fication, besides a second copy of the deed to be transmitted to the judge. No planter nor 
ryot (on whom a large share of it would fall) could possibly bear the expense, which in 
ninny thousand befigahs of cultivation would amount to many thousand rupees. 

1 quite agree with Mr. Ross that the moonsiffs might he made extremely useful in tlio 
registry of the deeds. But it would not, I thick, be too much to expect, that the ryot 
and the factovy gomnshta should attend before the moonsiff in open court for the registry ; 
mid I should hope that the publicity so given would he sufficient to prevent frequent 
frauds, without the precaution of notifications and bamboo marks. 

My idea is, that the registry hook should he signed and paged by the judge, or his 
assistant, and that the entries should he made subject to the same forms as are prescribed 
for the registry of deeds at the zillah stations by registrars. 

As to the lees for registry, I should say they ought not to exceed four annas for each 
deed, and the same fee for consulting the register. 

VI. First, Second, and Third — This rule for inquiring into and deciding on objections 
made to a registered contract seems good, and may stand equally well, although the 
advertisement before objected to should not be published. But I would not attempt to 
lay down any rules for the moonsiff’s guidance in the decision of particular cases, as in the 
third clauso. It would he utterly impracticable to prescribe rules to meet every case that 
might come before them; and if thought worthy to he trusted, I should prefer leaving 
them to the exercise of their own judgment and discretion. 

In the note to the last clause, Mr. Ross seems to contemplate the appointment to the 
office of moousiff of a more respectable and better qualified class of natives than those now 

employed. 
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employed. I confess I am at a loss where to look for such a number of men as would be 
required to fill the places of the present moonsiffs ; the most that could be done would 
be for the mUah judge to select the best men to fill the office in parts of his district, where 
the powers conferred by the Regulation are most likely to be called into play. 

VII. This is an important section, empowering the planter to take possession and cul- 
tivate the lands duimg the current year, for the produce of which he may have advanced, 
should the ryot lnmself refuse to cultivate : and authorizing him also to take the plant, 
should the ryot refuse to deliver it. 

The rule very properly applies only to lands for which the contract has been registered, 
and has not been subsequently annulled. 

The two things might, I think, be more distinctly defined. First, the mode of procedure 
to be adopted by the planter in case of the ryot's refusal to sow and cultivate. Secondly, the 
process by which the former should attach the crop, in the event of the latter refusing to 
deliver the produce. 
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(69.) Indigo Plan- 
ters : Mr. Shake- 
spear’s Notes ; 

1 January 1830, 


VIII. First. — The rules in these two cases, applying as they do to such very different 
acts and circumstances, appear to me to he inconveniently mixed up in the next section 
and clause. 

Moreover, they should expressly refer to cases in which the planter “shall have just 
reason to believe that an individual under engagement with him is evading, or about to 
evade the execution of his contract," (as in section 3, Regulation VI. 1823.) 

As the rule stands in clause 1, section 8, it would seem that in every case of cutting tho 
plant a ryot must be served with a written notice to cut, which would be very inconvenient. 

I believe the rules proposed by Mr. Ross are no more than are already acted upon by planters 
when ryots refuse to cultivate or to deliver the produce of then - lands ; and I see no just 
reason why the practice should not be sanctioned by law ; more especially if, as I have 
suggested, conditions to the effect authorized be entered in the contract. 

If it is objected that the power is open to abuse, I would answer that it would be much 
less so if exercised under- prescribed rules, particularly if it is restricted to lauds engaged for 
under written and registered contracts. If not abused, there can, I imagine, be no ques- 
tion as to the justness of the abstract principle on which the power is granted, viz. that the 
planter is entitled to the produce of the land for which he lins advanced his money. 

I agree with Mr. Ross in the fairness of the rule at the conclusion of clause 2, which 
declares that if the planter takes the crop, he takes it in satisfaction of all the conditions 
of the contract, and moreover that he must defray the rent of the land to the person 
entitled to it. 

Second. — This clause provides for the support of the police officers, when the planters 
may take possession of land or plant under registered deeds. 

! Third. — I see no necessity for the distinction here made in tho amount of claim of a ryot 
against a planter, and in the period of limitation in bringing it forward : would it not bo 
better simply to rescind the rule which prohibits moonsiffs from trying suits in which an Euro- 
pean is a party, and to say that in all transactions regarding the cultivation of indigo, 
whether the demand be for the recovery of advances or the penalties specified in contracts, 
or for damages sustained by a ryot by the exercise of the powers vested in planters under 
any of the provisions of this Regulation, it shall be competent to the moonsiff to receive, 
bear and decide the case, subject to the rules prescribed for his guidance in other cases ? 

It is already contemplated to extend the powers of moonsiffs to the trial of suits in which 
the amount may not exceed 300 rupees, which will cover nine out of ten of the suits 
brought forward either by planters or ryots. 

I am not however aware of any objection to requiring that a claim under 100 rupees 
should be preferred within three months ; but I caunot help thinking that the whole of 
this clause is unnecessarily complex, especially in the adjustment of the penalty recoverable 
by the ryot, viz. “ a sum of money equal to tho value which the land specified, if cultivated 
with the most valuable product of tho village in wbicli it is situated, may be estimated to 
be capable of yielding in a favourable year, and a further sum equal to the full amount of 
the penalty to which the complainant, under the deed of contract executed by him, would 
have been liable bad be refused to perform its conditions.” 

Let the ryot cultivate and state his own damage, and the award be left to the moonsiff, 
if within his competency. 

IX. First.— In like maimer, these detailed rules of proceeding on the complaint of a 
planter to recover the penalty of an unperformed contract, are to my apprehension equally 
superfluous. 

The power- given to the moonsiff in the concluding part of this clause to sentence a ryot, 
for breach of his engagement, “ to be imprisoned in the dewanny gaol of the zillah for 
such limited time as may be deemed an adequate punishment for his dishonesty, in 
addition to the penalty and costs of suit, does appear to mo a very extraordinary power 
given to a moonsiff. 

Second. — By this clause persons not a party to the contract between a ryot and planter, 
who shall induce tlie former to evade the performance of his contract, and shall receive any 
part of the produce contracted for, may be sued for tlic ppnalty specified in the contracts. 

I think this will be a salutary check to the practice which it is intended to guard 
against. 

(446.) u u A. First 
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X. First. Provides for an appeal from the decision of the xnoonsiff to the zillali judge 

V. jnd a special appeal to the Smlder Derranny Adawlnt. 

_ Second. — Allows cither of the appeal courts to affirm the decision of the courts below 

Settlement of without calling on the respondent to answer, unless there appear grounds to reverse the 
Europeans inlmlia. decision of theoourt below, in which case notice shall bo given to the respondent, who shall 
be allowed to file his answer. . 

I must say, I do not see any special grounds lor talcing imligo suits decided by a moon- 
siff, out of the established routine of appeals. It will always he optional to the judge to 
reserve cases of more than ordinary importance for liis own hearing, and that mode of 
proceeding appears to me preferable to the one suggested. 

XI. I object also to tins section giving a preference to indigo suits over others, in their 
turn of hearing, and in amount of the stamp paper and fees chargeable to Buch suits. The 
planters ought to be satisfied with the facilities afforded to them by the Regulation, in 
enforcing their contracts and securing the produce to wbicli they are entitled under them. 
In granting these facilities and allowing access to the local courts to both parties, the law 
will have dono nil that can reasonably be expected. 

XII. First to Fifth. — I concur with Mr. Ross, that moonsiffs should ho allowed to execute 
their own decrees not appealed against, not only in indigo, but in all suits ; but there seems 
no necessity for tho detailed rules proposed in these clauses. It will be sufficient to declare 
them competent to do so without reference to the judge, to whom however a report should 
be made of the execution of the process, and to whom of course every defaulter would be 
sent for confinement in the zillali gaol under the general Regulations. 

XIII. This rule regarding the stamp on which a deed of contract for the cultivation 
and delivery of indigo should be written, corresponds with that prescribed in section 7, 
Regulation VL 1823. 

XIY. I believe this rule, for declaring the cutting and taking away by force, &c,, or 
(wilfully should be inserted) damaging indigo plant, punishable by the criminal courts, 
will have a good effect in restraining such practices. 

General Remarks. Upon the whole, it will be gathered from the foregoing remarks, that some of the provisions 

and some of the details into which Mr. Ross has entered in the draft prepared by him, may, 
in my humble opinon, he dispensed with ; but that the plan of requiring deeds to be 
registered by the moonsiff, and the rules proposed for authorizing the planter to sow and 
cultivate and appropriate the crop of a recusant lyot, are necessary to the support and 
maintenance of the just rights of the parties concerned. 

A very short time will suffice to show the emoluments derived by moonsiffs from the 
registry of contracts. In many jurisdictions it will perhaps be something considerable, 
and will enable tho judge to select from the officers of his district, or elsewhere, persons 
most competent to discharge the heavy additional duties which tho registry and cognizance 
of suits relating to indigo concerns, will involve. 

Integrity and impartiality and firmness to decide in favour of the weak against the 
strong, when justice demands it, are the qualifications most needed for the office ; and if it 
is liberally paid, it is not I hope, too much to expect that they may be found. 

1st January 1830. (signed) H. Shakespw. 


(70.) Imligo Plan- (70.)— Mr. Shakespcar’a ADDITIONAL NOTES, dated 24th April 1830. 

spe»r’:f AddUimml ^he Governor-general in Council does not appear to approve of the provisions sug- 

Noteg ; gested either by Mi-. Ross or myself, for authorizing indigo planters to have possession of 

24 April 1830. lands when the ryot refuses to sow and cultivate, or the rules proposed for establishing 

registry offices under the moonsiffs, and allowing them to try suits between planters and 
cultivators ; I beg leave to submit the following suggestions for the consideration of Govern- 
ment, by which some of the grievances complained of maybe remedied to a certain extent. 

In section 2, Regulation YI. 1823, it is stated that a person malting advances for the 
cultivation of indigo, shall he considered to have a lien and interest in the indigo plant 
produced, and shall he entitled to avail himself of the process prescribed in the two follow- 
ing sections, for the protection of his interests. 

The provisions of those sections, however, proceed on the assumption that the plant has 
actually been produced on the land for the cultivation of which the advances were made, 
They provide no means to compel the ryot to cultivate, nor to punish the first and roost 
important breach of his engagement, on which the whole interest of the person advancing 
depends, and for the protection of which the Regulation professes to have been enacted. 

1 he only remedy afforded by the Regulation in case the ryot fails to cultivate, is to he 
found in section 5, and consists in a summary process for tho recovery of tho advance, with 
interest, or in a regular- suit for the enforcement of the penalty specified in the agreement 
But the objections taken to those rules, on the manifest inutility of suing paupers either 
in one way or the other, are bo unanswerable, that the argument does not require to he 
enlarged upon. ' 

Is there no remedy then for a person who advances his money trader specific contracts! 
or can it be just, that the receiver should take tkc money on false pretences, without the 

remotest 
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remotest intention of fulfilling Ms engagements, while lie escapes punishment, and leaves 
the advancer to sue liim in the civil court ? 

Surely tMs is contrary to the commonest principles of equity and good faith. It is 
acknowledged to be bo in contracts for work, sections, Regulation VII. 1819 ; why not in 
contracts for ploughing and sowing, and delnwing of indigo plant. 

The following rule is proposed on this pare ui the subject : “ In addition to the rules pro- 
vided in Regulation VI. 1823, it is further declared, that in eases in which a ryot who shall 
have received advances, and entered into a written agreement for the cultivation and delivery 
of indigo plant in the manner indicated in the Regulation, shall wilfully neglect or refuse 
to sow or cultivate the ground specified, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on 
conviction before a magistrate or joint magistrate, shall he liable to a senteuee of impioson- 
ment not exceeding one month ; the magistrate or joint magistrate may likewise require 
the person so convicted to sow or cultivate the ground specified, if it shall appear just and 
proper to require the same ; and any subsequent conviction of wilful neglect or refusal to 
comply with such requisition, shall be punishable by a further sentence of imprisonment 
not exceeding two months." 

A rule of this nature would meet the complaints which have been made of ryots plough- 
ing up seed already sown, or sowing the ground with rice after it had been sown by them 
with indigo. 

In short, next to allowing the planters to take possession of tho ground during a senson, 
it seems to me the only remedy wMch can he given to the planter against a fraudulent 
ryot. 

The next point to he considered, is the best means of preventing the interference of a 
third party between the planter and the ryot who has taken his advances. 

It is stated in the letter from Messrs. Alexander & Co. to Government, with which 
this discussion commenced, that, “ If Government would be pleased to consider the contracts 
of the indigo planter as forming the good-will of concerns, and introduce a rule to punish 
the party interfering with the contracts during their existence, by summary process, 
instead of the ryots, or interfering after notice having been given that previous contracts 
exist, an immediate stop would be put to the present unfair competition, and an infinity 
of trouble and labour saved to tho officers of Government.” 

The following clause is proposed to remedy this grievance : “ In addition to the rules 
prescribed in clause 3, section 5, Regulation VI. 1823, it is hereby provided, that in cases 
in which a ryot who has contracted for the cultivation of indigo plant on a defined parcel 
of land, shall have been induced by a person not a party to such contract, to evade in any 
manner whatsoever the performance of its conditions, it shall he competent to the party 
injured thereby to prosecute the defaulting ryot, and such person for his undue interference ; 
on proof of which to the satisfaction of the coiu't trying the case, the said person oml 
the ryot shall be jointly and severally held answerable for the full amount of the penalty 
specified in the original agreement of the ryot, together with all costs and expenses of 
the suit.” 

This is merely an extension of the rule referred to in Regulation VI., which provides only 
for cases in which the contracting ryots may have sold and delivered the produce of tho 
laud contracted for to a third party, whereas the objection is to restrain third parties from 
illegally interfering at all during any stage of existing contracts. Or the amendment may 
run thus: “The rules contained in clause 3, section 6, Regulation VI. 1823, are hereby 
declared to extend to all eases in wluuh it shall he established that a third party has 
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knowingly and ■wilfully interfered to induce a ryot to evade in Huy manner whatsoever the 
performance of lus contract for the cultivation and delivery of indigo plant." 

The process by which pecuniary penalties ure liable to be adjudged, ciuinol, as desired 
by Messrs. Alexander & Co., be made summary consistently with the general Regulations. 

The foregoing remarks are confined to the two points specially referred lov consideration 
to the Budder court. If I am not misinformed, the remedies suggested will (though not to 
tho full exteut of their expectations) be satisfactory to the parties who have applied to 
Government for redress ; there is nothing in them contrary to the spirit of our Regulations ; 
and when it is considered what vast interests are at stake, the immense population sap- 
ported by tho advances, the assistance those advances afford in the realization of the public 
revenue, and the value of the trade, it may reasonably be expected that the Government 
will not withhold from those engaged in it such aid ns can Improperly mid legally granted 
to them, without endangering the rights of others. 

It has occurred to me, on rending some of the reports lately received from the local 
authorities, on the subject of indigo cultivation, that the ryots ought to possess some mode 
of extricating themselves from the factory books, on the expiration of their contracts, when 
no longer desirous of cultivating their land with indigo. 

It is stated that when a ryot once takes advances, a planter will not allow him to eman- 
cipate himself, and that he is reluctantly compelled to continue the cultivation. 

The following remedy in substance is suggested by Mr. Walters, the magistrate of Dacca, 
and seems open to no objection, unless it is the trouble that it may occasion lo the 
European local officers, already sufliciently burthoned with business : “ Any person who 
may have received advances under written agreement for the cultivation ol m>hgo, and 
may be desirous, on tho expiration of tho period of lus contract, to settle his accounts with 
the person or factory from whom or from which he may have received tho said advances, 
shall be at liberty, in the event of tho proprietor of the factory, or the prison acting m Ins 
behalf refusing to settle the same, to apply to the zillah judge, who, after a summary 
(446.) o2 inquiry 
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inquiry into the merits of the ease, shall receive in deposit the amount of the balance "which 
may appear to be due from the ryot aforesaid, and shall grant him a release from bis engage- 
ment, paying over the amount of the balance to the proprietor or the person acting in his 
behalf" Clause 2 : " Should the proprietor or person aforesaid, however, refuse to receive 
the balance awarded to him by the summary process above provided, the judge shall 
return the amount to the plain tiff, leaving the defendant to seek his remedy by a 
regular suit" 

The only remaining point which I shall notice is the severe damage suffered by both the 
planter and the ryot by cattle trespassing on indigo fields; for the prevention of which I 
would suggest the following clause : 

“ Persons wilfully damaging or causing to be damaged indigo plant, by allowing cattle to 
trespass thereon, or by any other means, shall, on the complaint of the ryot to whom the 
crop may belong, or of the manufacturer by whom advances may have been made for the 
cultivation and delivery of the said plant be liable, on proof of the offence, to such punish- 
ment by fine and imprisonment, as the magistrate is competent to infli ct under section 19, 
Regulation IX. 1807, due regard being had to the nature of the case, and the circumstances 
in fife of the offender." 

Should the Governor-General in Council approve of all or auy of these suggestions, a very 
short preamble would suffice for their introduction in the shape of a Regulation. 

(signed) if. Shalcespoar, 
Secretary to the Government. 


(71.) — RESOLUTIONS of the Government. 

READ a Memorial from certain Indigo Planters in Zillali Jessore, dated the 16th of 
March 1829, and its Enclosures : 

Read Letter from Messrs. Alexander & Co. dated the 29tb April 1 829 : 

Read Letter written to the Registrar of the Nizamut Adawlut by order of Government, 
6th May 1829 : 

Read Petition from Indigo Planters in Dacca Jelalpore, dated the 11th May 1829 : 
Read a Letter written to the Registrar of the Nizamut Adawlut, on the 29th May 1829 : 
Read Letter from the officiating Magistrate of Jessore, dated the 29 th May 1829, and 
its Enclosure : 

Read Letter written to the Registrar Nizamut Adawlut, on the 9th June 1829 : 

Read Letter from the Magistrate of the city of Benares, dated the 8 th August 1829, 
and its Enclosures : 

Read Letter written to the Registrar Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut, on the 
25th of August 1829 : 

Read Extract fi - om the Territorial Department, dated the 1st of September 1829 ; con- 
taining a Letter from Indigo Planters in Jessore : 

Read Letter written to the Registrar Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut, on the 
6th September 1829 : 

Read two Letters from the Magistrate of Dacca Jelalpore, dated the 5 th and 11th May 
1829 : 

Read Letter from the Magistrate of the City of Dacca, dated the 7th May 1829 : 

Rend three Letters from the Commissioner of Circuit of the 15th or Dacca Division, 
dated the 7th and 16th May, and 25th November 1829, and Enclosures : 

Read a Letter from Registrar Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, dated 9th October 1829, with 
Minutes and Draft of Regulation : 

Read Notes by Mr. H. T. Prinsep, dated the 29th October 1829, and abstract alluded 
to therein : 

Read two Letters by the Secretary, dated the 1st January and 24th April 1830 : 
ReSOLTTOOH : 


IT is sufficiently manifest in the foregoing papers, and from the information obtained 
from other sources in the course of the inquiries lately instituted on the subject of indigo 
cultivation, that most, if not all of the eVils complained of by the planters, are inherent in 
the system by which large sums of money are advanced to an indigent population, without 
security to the manufacturer, or adequate remuneration to the cultivator to ensure the 
cheerful and honest performance of his contract. Hence he endeavours to evade it when 
any advantage can be gained by so doing, while the manufacturer, on the other hand, 
knowing the futility of instituting legal proceedings against a pauper, seeks to support his 
claims by unauthorized and violent means. 

The 
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The most advantageous cliange for both parties that could be introduced in indigo * 

transactions would doubtless be the abolition of the system of advances ; but the cultivat- V. 

ing classes are, generally speaking, so poor, and the custom is so deeply rooted in the habits . 

of the people, that there is little probability of that change being effected. The present O' 1 -) Indigo Plan- 
state of the market may, however, of itself have a beneficial tendency in checking the 1e . rs : Relations 
eager competition which prevailed in the manufacturing districts in 1823, when it was « ,I|C Uun £ al 
last deemed necessary to legislate upon this subject. The planters will probably bring their bovcrn,nc " t - 
cultivation within narrower limits ; there will no longer be the same inducement to make 
indiscriminate advances ; and it may be hoped, that by confining their dealings to the 
most respectable class of ryots, and admitting them to more liberal terms of contract, 
the difficulties which the manufacturers have complained of will, in a great donee, be 
obviated. 

His Lordship in Council is encouraged in these expectations by the favourable testimony 
almost universally borne by the local authorities to the character of the present European 
planters, and the treatment of the natives around them. 

The report of the Sudder Dewauny and Nizamut Adawlut, and the provisions suggested 
by Mr. Ross for the improvement of the laws relative to transactions between the planters 
and persons cultivating indigo under engagements, have been deliberately considered. 

There are several of Mr. Ross’s suggestions which appear judicious, and may at some 
future period be adopted, whenever it may have become practicable to raise the character 
and qualifications of the native local officers, both civil and police. His Lordship in Council 
apprehends that it would not be safe to entrust the present class of officers with the arbi- 
trament of disputes between European planters and the native cultivators. 

Moreover, the Government is not prepared to remove, to the extent recommended by 
Mr. Ross, the prohibition against Europeans holding lands. They have, in fact, been 
conditionally relaxed of late by the Resolutions passed in the Territorial Department on 
the 17th February 1829 ; and the existing rules will, it is hoped, afford the facilities to 
the planters which are contemplated in the measure suggested by Mr. Ross. 

But while the Governor-general in Council is adverse to the provisions above noticed 
of Mr. Ross's draft, and to the permission proposed to be given to the manufacturer to 
take possession of a contracting ryot’s lands, in the event of his refusing to sow or culti- 
vate, or deliver the produce, he is sensible of the hardship to which the manufacturer is 
exposed by acts so destructive to his prospects ; and he deems it just that the manufacturer 
should be protected against them so for as may be consistent with the rights of others, 
and with the principles of Regulation YI. 1823, which recognises the lien and interest of 
the planter in the produce of the lands for the cultivation of which his money had been 
advanced. 

The only remedy afforded by that Regulation, in case the contracting ryot refuses to 
cultivate, is contained in section 5, and consists in a summary process for the recovery of 
the advance, with interest, or in a regular suit for the enforcement of the penalty specified 
in the agreement. 

The inadequacy, however, of these remedies is sufficiently proved by the documents 
under consideration ; and his Lordship in Council concurs in the opinions expressed by 
some of the judges of the Sudder Dewanuy Adawlut, that the principles of sectiou o, 

Regulation VII. 1819, might with propriety and good effect be made applicable to such 
cases. 

Another grievance complained of is the undue interference of third parties between the 
planter and cultivator, in the performance of the contract entered into by the latter. This 
evil is only partially provided against in the third clause of section 5, Regulation VJ. 1823, 
when the contracting ryot shall have sold and delivered the produce of the land con- 
tracted for to a third party ; and it seems equally j ust to prevent ns much as possible such 
interference during any stage of existing contracts between the planter and the ryot who 
has received advances from him. 

In addition to the defects in the present system adverted to in the foregoing remarks, it 
has been stated by some of the local authorities in their reports on the subject of indigo 
cultivation, that ryots who have once taken advances from an indigo factory are unable at 
the expiration of their contracts to emancipate themselves from their connexion with the 
factory, and are reluctantly compelled to continue the cultivation of their lands with indigo. 

This is a very serious grievance, and calls for the intervention of the Legislature. 

It appears also desirable to adopt the rule suggested by Mr. Ross for the prevention of 
trespass on indigo fields, which is represented to be the source of much injury and ill-will 
between the planters and the people. 

With these sentiments and views, the Governor-general in Council is pleased to pass 
the following Regulation, which is directed to he printed and published in the mnnner 
prescribed by Regulation XLI. 1793, to stand as Regulation V. of 1830. 


(4-15.) 
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A. D. 1830.— REGULATION V. 


Regulation Y. A Regulation for amending the provisions of Regulation YI. 1823, and for pro- 

1830. viding more effectually for the enforcing the execution of Contracts relating to the 

cultivation and delivery of Indigo Plant ; passed by the Governor-general in Council 
on the 9th June 1830, corresponding with the 28tli Jeyte 1237, Bengal era; the 
3d Assa y 1237, Fusly ; the 29th Jeyte 1237, Willaity ; the 3d Assar 1887, Jumbut- 
and the 17th Zehijja 1245, Hegeree. 


Whereas the rales contained in Regulation VI. 1823, (extern led to the provinces of 
Orissa, Behar and Benares, and to the Ceded and Conquered Provinces by Regulation V, 
1824), for enforcing the execution of contracts relating to the cultivation and delivery of 
indigo plant, have been found in a great measure ineffectual : And whereas it is deemed just 
and proper to extend the penalties prescribed by section 5, Regulation VII. 1819, to con- 
tracts for the cultivation of indigo plant, and to provide for the punishment of persons 
convicted of damaging indigo crops : And whereas it is desirable in certain cases to afford 
to persons who may be unwilling to renew tbeir contracts for the cultivation of indigo, the 
means of obtaining by summary process a release from their engagements ; the following 
Rules have been enacted, to be in force from the date of their promulgation throughout the 
territories subject to the Presidency of Fort William. 


Persons instigating 
and inducing ryots to 
evade the perform- 
ance of their en- 
gagements may be 
prosecuted for tho 
penoity specified in 
snch engagements. 


II. In addition to the rule prescribed in clause 3, section 5, Regulation VL 1823, it ia 
hereby declared, that in cases in which a ryot who shall have voluntarily executed a deed 
of engagement, stipulating to cultivate indigo plant on a specified portion of land, and to 
deliver the produce of such to one individual, shall have been instigated and induced by 
another person to evade the performance of its conditions, it shall be competent to the party 
injured thereby to prosecute such person for his undue interference, as well as the default- 
ing ryot ; on proof of which to the satisfaction of the court trying the case, the said person 
and the ryot shall be jointly and severally held answerable for the full amount of the penalty 
specified in the original agreement of the ryot, together with all costs and expenses of 
the suit. 


III. It is hereby further provided, that all persons who may have received advances, 
and have entered into written agreements for the cultivation of indigo plant, in the manner 
indicated in Regulation VI. 1823, and who without good and sufficient cause shall wilfully 
neglect or refuse to sow or cultivate the ground specified in such agreement, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction before a magistrate or joint magistrate 
shall he liable to a sentence of imprisonment not exceeding one month. The magistrate 
or joint magistrate may likewise require the person so convicted to sow or cultivate the 
ground specified, if it shall appear just and proper to require the same ; and any subse- 
quent conviction of wilful neglect or refusal to comply with such requisition shall he 
punishable with a further sentence of imprisonment not exceeding two months. 

Persons damaging in- IV. Persons wilfully damaging or causing to be damaged indigo plant, by allowing 

proceeded' against and ca ^ e f ,res P as3 therein, or by any other means, shall, on the complaint of the ryot to 
punished. ’ 8aU ^ ** "whom the crop may belong, or by the manufacturer by whom advances may have been 
made for the cultivation and delivery of the said plant, be liable, on proof of the offence, 
to such punishment by fine and imprisonment as the magistrate is competent to inflict under 
section 19, Regulation IX. 1807 ; due regard being had to the nature of the case, and the 
circumstances in life of the offender. 


SIS. 


Persons wishing to ho V. First. — Any person who, having received advances under a written agreement for 
engagement to peti- ^e estivation of indigo, shall be desirous on the expiration of the period of his contract 
tiou the judge in cer- to settle his account, shall be at liberty, in the event of the proprietor of the factory or 
tain cases. tho person acting in his behalf refusing to settle the same, to present a petition to the 

The jud e to h Id court ; and the judge, after a summary inquiry in the presence of the parties or their 

sunamiy inquiry. * authorized agents into the merits of the case, shall, on proof of the expiration of to 
contract, if there be no balance due from the petitioner, or if the petitioner shall deposit 
If no balance be dne in court the amount of any balance that may he adjudged to be due from him, grant to 
^Uw^tmlancetode- sa '^ P^itioner a release from his engagement, and shall pay over the amount of any 
sited In court, the balance that may be deposited by bim to the proprietor, or to the person acting in his 


judge to grant n 


behalf. 


lease, and pay the balance to the proprietor of the factory. 


The judge how to 
proceed if tho pro- 
prictor object to re- 
ceive the balance. 


Second. — If the proprietor or person aforesaid shall refuse to receive the balance 
awarded to him by the summai'y process above provided, the judge shall return the amonn 
to the petitioner, leaving the defendant to seek his remedy by a regular suit. 


Ordered, That a copy of the foregoing Resolution be sent for information to the Cour 
of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, in reply to their Registrar’s letter of the 9th October las 
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V. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT of European Indigo Planters in tlio several Districts of 
tl,o Lower and Western Provinces ; the Number of Factories, and the extent of the Cultivation • 
the Number of Civil and Criminal Cases decided for and against them and their Servants during 
the last Five Years ; with Abstracts of the Opinions recorded by the Magistrates and Commis- 
sioners of Circuit, regarding the necessity of further Legislative Provisions for the effectual 
subjection of the Indigo Planters and their Servants to the control of the Law. 


(73.) Indigo Plan- 
ters : Supplemen- 
tary Statement. 


“I 

I a 


,|i| 

Is! 


'ill 


i! 


Remark : — The report from this district has not yet been received. 


Rajeshahyo 


10 


11 


68,700 


10 


35 


Remarks : — flic magistrate of this district (Rungpore) furnished his opinion before 
on the character and conduct of the indigo planters in his district, and a copy of it 
was transmitted to the Honourable Court. 

The magistrate of Rajeshahyo lmd not obtained the necessary information at tho 
time when the former statements were transmitted. The acting magistrate has now 
furnished the statement required, hut it is in many respects defective ; and his letter 
docs not contain the information required by the orders issued on tho 2!)th December 
1829, as to the character of the planters, owing probably to the short experience 
which Mr. Holliday has had in tho district. 


i Moorshedabad - - 


Remarks : — This is an additional statement furnished by tho acting magistrate, ii 
continuation of the magistrate’s letter dated tho 27th of March. 


i Mymensing 


19 


64,945 


141 


Remarks : — The return from Mymensing had not been received at tho period of 
the last report to the Honourable Court. The magistrate is of opinion that further 
legislative provisions are necessary to render indig > planters and their servants more 
effectually subject to the judicial local authorities. Mr. Cheap has assigned his reasons 
for tin's opinion at considerable length. This report, however, on tho character of the 
indigo planters is generally favourable. 


Judicial Department, l 
14 December 1830. J 


(signed) If. Shakespcar, 

Secretary to Government. 


(445.) 
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V. 

(74.) Indigo Plan- 
ters. 

Para. 5 to 12, 
letter, dated 8 Sept, 
1829 ; whole let- 
ter, dated 1 June 
1830 ; para. 8 to 
12 , letter, dated 
9 Nov. 1830.— 
Indigo Planters. 


(74, )_LETTER from the Court of Directors to the Governor-general in Counoil at 

V ' Bengal (Judicial Department) ; dated 10 April 1832. 

1. We proceed to reply to the paragraphs of your letters noticed in the margin which 
relate to indigo planters. 

2. The two first of these letters are in answer to our orders of the 6th August 1828 
requiring you to furnish us with some information respecting the indigo planters, and the 
last refers to memorials presented to you on their behalf, and the consequent enactment of 
Regulation V. of 1830. 

3 You say it will afford us satisfaction to learn from the reports of the magistrates and 
commissioners that the local officers generally entertain a very favourable opinion of the 
character of the European planters, and that they are represented as kind in their treat- 
ment of the natives. Such undoubtedly is the opinion expressed of them by most of the 
magistrates and commissioners in the papers you have transmitted to us. Yet, although 
we are not disinclined to give credit to those favourable reports of the planters, it°is 
obvious that such accounts must he received with some allowance for the delicacy of the 
inquiry, and for the disposition which men naturally feel to speak favourably of those 
with whom they are in habits of familiarity and of social intercourse. “ The habits of 
private intercourse,” says the commissioner for the fifth division, “ existing between the 
planter and the public officers is a point of considerable moment, but it is a delicate matter 
to interfere with. I have known the appearance of intimacy deter the natives from 
bringing forward their complaints, and I incline to agree with them (meaning no doubt 
the natives with whom he had conversed) that the idea of throwing aside our habitual 
private feelings in public business is, with most of us, more specious than real.” This con- 
sideration suggests the propriety of separating, as far as may be possible, the opinions of 
the officers from the facte to which they refer. 

4. We do not, however, mean to question that among the indigo planters there are many 
peaceable, good, and highly respectable persons, who obey the laws, are just in their 
dealings, and kind to the natives ; nor can we doubt that the disappointments and the losses 
to which they are subject from the frauds and the violence of neighbouring planters, and 
others who have an interest opposed to theirs, are considerable, while many contracts 
entered into fairly on their part may have been broken most dishonestly by ryots. 

5. One of the magistrates speaks of indigo planters who had been 20 yearn in a district 
without a complaint against them ; while, on the other hand, we hear of planters who 
cannot hold a factory a few months without numerous complaints being made against them 
or their servants. There is too much reason to believe that the ryots are to a great extent 
oppressed and defrauded, if not by indigo planters themselves, by agents employed by 
them, acting in their names and for their advantage, while breaches of the peace, attended 
with violence, (often with wounding, and sometimes even with murder,) are committed, 
the chief actors in which are hired armed men, engaged by the planters for the express 
purpose of enforcing their claims in defiance of the law. These facte are affirmed even by 
those who have borne strong testimony to the personal good character of the planter. 

6. It was represented to your Government by many of the planters, and by the house of 
Messrs. Alexander & Co., that under the existing Regulations relative to the cultivation of 
indigo, and the contracts between planter and ryot, a sufficient protection was not afforded 
to individuals engaged in the business, and they prayed for some legislative interference 
in their behalf. 

7. The memorialists complained that the judicial authorities had put a different con- 
struction on the Regulation from that which had been generally acted upon hotli by ryots 
and planters ; that those parties had understood that the Regulation gave the planter a 
lien on the land for which he had contracted, and imposed on the ryot the obligation ol 
cultivating that land according to the term a of the agreement, but that the Sudder Court bad 
decided that the Regulation conferred no such lien until the land had been sown ; and 
left the planter, in case of ■noil-cultivation, to his choice of a summary suit, to recover tho 
advance with interest, or of a regular action for the penalties stipulated in the contract. 

8. The objectionable part of the Regulation as construed by the Sudder Court, was, 
according to the planters, that it afforded them no means of enforcing specific performance 
of the contract entered into by the ryot ; that (except through the medium of a regular 
suit, which was almost out of the question) the Regulation professed to afford no assistance 
to tho planter except in recovering his advance with interest, without any compensation 
for expense of establishment, or for loss on contracts which he might have made to deliver 
the dye ; and that the poverty of the ryot, and the expense and delay attendant even on 
a summary suit, rendered the recovery even of the advance impossible. We fear that 
there is too much truth in these allegations. 

Til® remedies which the planters proposed for the evil complained of were, that the 

ryot should be compelled to execute his engagement, not by the civil court, but by' “ e 

aid of the police ; that he should be punished criminally for his default ; and that if e 
tailed to sow the ground which he had contracted to cultivate for the produce of mdigo. 
the party with whom he had engaged should he permitted to take possession and cultivaw 
hut not the be 86611 fctat tlie former P art of this application has been complied wid , 

er * 10. It 
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1 0. It seems to he the general practice of the planters to advance money to ryots to cul- 

tivato indigo on lands, the boundaries of which are specified in the engagements. The ryot V. 

engages to deliver the plant at the factories at a fixed rate ; and the planter considers that 

he has a right to such lands for the term specified in the engagement. The mode in which (74.) Indigo 

these contracts are made is thus described by Mr. G. Smith, assistant magistrate of Jessore, Planters : Letter 

who appears to have had experience in some of the districts where indigo is chiefly culti- to Ben E u * Govern- 

vated. “ They are generally entered into by the gomastnh of the factory without any inter- : 10 AprU 

ference on the part of the proprietor, who, provided he lias caboolkts for the produce of a 

certain quantity of land, does not stop to inquiro how they were obtained. They arc 

generally, if not always, witnessed by the inferior servants of the factory, who are in most 

cases dependants of the gomastnh, and who, so long as they are allowed to participate in a 

small degree in the harvest which the gomastnh makes by appropriating a share of the 

advances to himself, are not particular as to whether the agreements they witness are bond 

fide the voluntary contracts of the ryot, or extorted by or forged by the gomastnh. 

“ The ryot, on the contrary, availing himself of the suspicion which is generally attached 
to documents of this nature, and thus attested, frequently takes advances from two or more 
manufacturers, and gives agreements to both for the produce of the same piece of ground. 

The omlah of the factory last contracting, of course take care that their agreement shall be 
antedated, in order that the preference may he given to them when the different parties come 
to issue about the cutting of the plant. 

“ The effect of this mutual want of faith is, that it constantly causes serious affrays, filling 
the court with causes, and the jail with prisoners. 

“It appeared from the jail darogah's report, that on the 15th May there were 142 per- 
sons in jail in indigo cases ; but at the season for cutting the plant the number is consider- 
ably greater.” 

11. A copy of a contract in Tirlioot has been given by the magistrate of that district. In 
other places the engagements may be differently framed. 

12. The corrupt and fraudulent proceedings of the gomastabs and other principal native 
agents at the factories ore acknowledged by the planters themselves, who describe them as 
extorting from the ryots, and cheating them as well as the planters. 

13. Mr. Turnbull, one of the judges of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, says, “The contract 
formed with the ryot is sometimes not in writing, is frequently insufficiently defined, 
and is generally extremely unfavourable to the ryot, rendering him, in fact, a slave to the 
establishment with which he has onoe engaged, and thereby preventing an open and fair 
competition to all, which would afford the only true and effectual remedy. Too much also, 
it is said, is entrusted to dewans, naibs, gomastabs, and numerous others employed by the 
planter, who, I fear, looks hut little beyond the quantity of the land procured for him, and 
does not pay sufficient attention to the means by which it lias been obtained. In such a 
state of tilings (says Mr. Turnbull), it cannot bo much matter of surprise that the ryot, who 
is acknowledged to be in poverty, and has perhaps been labouring In vain for years to work 
off his old balances, as it is called, should readily yield to the temptation of an offer of money 
from a rival factory to pay off his old score, and thereby liberate himself from thraldom, as 
well as engage on more favourable terms." The contracts are said to he generally for two 
and three to eight and ten rupees advanced on each, and some of the factories have thousands 
of such engagements. 

14. The greatest evil of which the ryots complain (says Mr. Walters), “is the almost utter 
impracticability of being able to free themselves should they once have the misfortune to 
receive indigo advances, either by their own free will or compulsion.” 

15. The Commissioner of revenue and circuit, in his report, after an inquiry into the dis- 
turbances connected with indigo concerns in a neighbouring district, says, “ I examined the 
accounts of the ryots, and though some of the items placed at their debit appeared to me 
not strictly just, yet on inquiry I found the same custom prevailed throughout the 
district.” 

16. It is further said by Mr. Walters, that if a iyot should possess the menus of paying off 
his balances, and desire to emancipate himself from indigo cultivation, there is at present no 
legal process by which he can compel the planter to settle his account and give him his dis- 
charge. “ The planter will not receive the money, and the iyot generally finds himself 
reluctantly compelled to continue the cultivation. 

“ Other grievances ” (says Mr. Walters', “ complained of by the ryots arc their being forced 
by threats and ill-usage to enter into indigo engagements ; their having other or more lands 
than those contracted for taken from them by the indigo servants, and being thus rumble to 
raise other crops intended for the support of their families ; their having entered into engage- 
ments, perhaps voluntarily, with one factory, and being obliged to execute engagements with 
another for the same lands, or although they have no concern with any factory, still having 
their lands forcibly sown without any pretence or colour of right. These are evils all 
of too common occurrence, and which it is not in the power of any magistrate to prevent. 

They are to bo attributed more to the factory servants than to the planters themselves, 
though the latter do not perhaps trouble themselves much to ascertain how things are 
carried on, so long as a certain quantity of huid is sown, and a certain produce is to bo 
expected." 

“As magistrate of Nuddeah," (says Mr. Turnbull) “I had some opportunity of witnessing 
the scenes of contention and strife ensuing from the various and conflicting interests to which 
that competition gave rise. The disorders which then prevailed in that and the neighbouring 
indigo districts havo, I believe, nothing abated to tho present day, and they are certainly such 
ns to call for .the serious interposition of Government-. From the moment of ploughing the 
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' land and sowing the seed to the season of reaping the crop, the whole district is thrown into 

V. a state of ferment. The most daring breaches of the peace ore committed in the face of our 

police officers, and even of the magistrate himself. In utter defiance of all law and authority 

Settlement of i arfre bodies of armed men are avowedly entertained for the express purpose of taking or 

Europeans ia retaining forcible possession of lands or crops. Violent affrays, or rather regular pitched 

• battles ensue, attended with bloodshed and homicide. Our police establishments are cor- 

rupted, and the darogahs are said notoriously to he in the pay of the planters, European or 
native, to secure their good offices. Private assassinations occasionally occur, and forgery 
and perjury have then- full sway ; in short, every species of crime is committed, and in the 
list I should not omit false charges of murder, arson, &c., which are very common, and are 
the most liarrassing of all to the accused, as well as to the magistrate. 

17. This statement is confirmed by Mr. Walters, who says, “ I will not here put on record 
acts which have come to iny knowledge of open daring violcnco directed to the destruction 
of rival factories, but will ask where is the instance in this part of the country of the native 
zemindar, who, unaided by European partner's or influence, him erected indigo factories, and 
successfully carried on the speculation without being in the end either entirely rained or 
obliged to admit his more powerful neighbour to a share in his concern, or being himself 
perhaps cast into jail for standing up in defence of his own rights ?” 

18. The practice of indigo planters maintaining largo bodies of armed men is noticed by 
other judges of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut as well as by Mr. Turnbull. Mr. Ross says 
they are kept to enforce the ryots' contracts, and Mr. Sealy speaks of “ the number of 
affrays that now annually take place for indigo lands, which are invariably attended with 
severe wounding, and frequently with loss of fife, in consequence of the planters entertaining 
bodies of fighting men for the express purpose of fighting thek battles on those occasions.” 

19. Mr. Walters refers to the custom of entertaining, at European ajid native indigo 
factories, a number of persons of various descriptions ; sometimes proclaimed offenders, 
escaped convicts, or persons discharged from jails. “ These people ” i he says) “ find a secure 
asylum in indigo factories, fi'om whence they issue under cover of the night, and are guilty 
of heinous offences. Decoities, thefts, and even murders have been brought home to such 
factory retainers.” The police officers, he says, are afraid to enter an indigo factory, tire 
planters in general not being ready to assist the police, especially when suspicion falls on 
their own servants. It appears from a statement accompanying Mi'. Walters’ report, that 
one of the indigo planters in his district has in his service 240 persons under the denomina- 
tion of ameens and clossees. 

20. The affrays on whieh the planters engage, and their open violation of the laws are 
freely admitted by the planters themselves. Addressing the Governor-general in Council, 
“your memorialists” (they say) “ are far from wishing to conceal from your Lordship that 
disputes in regal'd to these lands, and the rights possessed over them by the planters, have 
frequently arisen both between neighbouring planters and between the planter and zemindar, 
talookdar and other natives having, or pretending to have, aright in the land, and are willing 
to admit that occasional instances have occurred of violence and oppression on the part of the 
planter, which they are far from justifying." In another place they refer - to the sources, 
under the existing system, from which originate “ too many of the scenes of violence, and 
even bloodshed, with which your Lordship in Council cannot he unacquainted and speaking 
of the good effects which they think would follow from the adoption of their suggestions the)' 
say, “ many of the evils now so prevalent will speedily disappear, and the peace of the indigo 
districts be at once restored and preserved with comparative facility, where hitherto lawless 
violence and force have too frequently prevailed, as your memorialists would earnestly press 
on your Lordship’s attention, because force and violence alone have been found able to pro- 
tect private px-operty from spoliation and ruin." Nor is this violence confined to the native 
agents of the planter ; the notorious corruption of these persons having been noticed, the 
memorialists add, that the planter is “ too often compelled to overlook, or sanction pro- 
ceedings necessary to the protection of his property, but which unavoidably lead to broils 
and quarrels." 

21. Mr. Prinsep, the secretary in the General Department, to whom some of the papers con- 

nected with this subject were referred, made the following remarks : “ It is where, in the 
eagerness to extend cultivation, the manufacturer presses money upon a half-unwilling ryot, or 
on one of several joint ryots, or on ryots who have no right to change their cultivation 
without the zemindar's permission, or on ryots not in possession ; in all which, and in 600 
similar cases that might be cited, the manufacturer has not the land measured out to him and 
specified, but relies on the ryot’s word, as to the possession and as to the laud’s fitness for the 
plant, confirmed perhaps by a dishonest gomastah." Mr. Prinsep says, the courts are not 
strong enough bo prevent people from thriving by violence, and the manufacturers trust at 
present to their lutheeals (bludgeon men) to supply the deficiency of then’ contracts. 
~ a( ^ a i “ the stronger party benefits always by the looseness of an engagement, oud 

while this is the case, that ia, while tln-ough the inefficiency of the existing law to protect the 
weaker the manufacturers can bear down the ryots, by hired ruffians, it may be part of their 
policy to cry out against the system, ns compelling them to resort to such means of righting 
themselves, but Government will not readily be persuaded that they are the oppressed class, 

ot r ??' U ?£ ^ avo ^ ie ' v hands strengthened by further legislative provisions." 

L'L. Mr. W niters says, that false complaints are made, and witnesses are suborned, but Unit the 
planter s name does not appear, though the case is brought forward by Ills servants, and at his 
expense, lie himself most probably knowing nothing of its truth or falsehood. “Many a 
planter (says Mr. Walters) “ has confessed to me that he has been an accessory to acts, ot 
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permit, or to lose the capital he had embarked." He remarks, that the European planters 

holding lands in the name ot their servants are subject to no tangible responsibility. They V. 

may direct brigands to be entertained, they may plan and order attacks to he made but if 

not personally present as principals, it is .!••• -!‘ to bring them to justice. “ Instances have ("•*•) I,lJi a^ 
occurred ” (says All-. Walters) “ in which the mere warning a European planter amiinst being pli,, " ori * : Luttor 
accessary to a breach of the peace, on the information of a police olticor that armed men on lo BL ' n f' ( f ov .f ll ‘ 
his part were collected, has called forth a threat of prosecution in the Supreme Court ; so ',039 F 
that magistrates are really afraid to act against .British subjects except on the strongest 
grounds.’’ 

23. We desire to be informed whether you have any rensou to believe that the tear of 
prosecution in the Supreme Court, operates to prevent magistrates from executing their duties 
in respect to British subjects. At this distance we have not the means of forming a correct 
judgment on such a point ; the importance of it, however, is obvious, and if Air. Walters’ 
imputation is well founded, an effectual remedy for so intolerable an evil should be sought 
without delay. 

2 b The memorialists represented to Government that in consequence of the influence 
exercised by the zemindars, talookdars and others, their dependants were often compelled 
to rise in a body, and arm themselves against the servants of an obnoxious planter, who 
were thus prevented from ploughing, sowing, or otherwise working the land. After 
describing the pernicious influence of the monibe meaning no doubt the zemindar) over the 
ryots, they say, his object is to extort bribes from the planter; “where this bribe is refused," 

(they add), “ and the interference of the monibe provents the sowing of the lands, the planter 
is then reduced to the necessity of taking forcible possession with his own people, or con- 
templating the loss of his advances, and his time, the blighting of the hopes of profit he 
indulged, and perhaps the prospect of utter ruin. When lie is driven to the former course 
(and your memorialists feel assured it will excite no surprise if lie should sometimes betake 
himself to it) and is resisted, as frequently happens, your Lordship in Council will he at no 
loss to discover the cause of scenes of occasional violence and disturbance, which the 
Regulation now solicited would, in the humble opinion of your memorialists, so effectually 
prevent.” 

25. The planters complain of the native zemindars, talookdars and others, as ever ready 
to prompt then- ryots to a breach of contract, and they declare to the Government that they 
consider legislative interference necessary for the protection of their interests against the 
machinations of those persons, and even for the prevention of their utter ruin. In the repre- 
sentation of Messrs. Alexander & Co. it is stated that a native, interfering with an indigo 
planter in Dacca Jelalpore, had persuaded the ryots not to sow their lands, that the factories 
were shut up, and that the expense and trouble of instituting a suit against every individual 
contractor, with the certainty that nothing could be recovered from a population so wretch- 
edly poor as the ryots of Bengal, made it a hopeless casts for the indigo planter to seek 
redress by suits against them in the court. This unfair competition is represented as the 
cause of those disputes from which affrays, breach of the peace, and often murder arise ; and 
it is proposed that the party interfering with contracts, instead of the miserable ryots, should 
ho punished by summary process. 

2(1. In one of the memorials from Jessore it is proposed that the police officers should ho 
required to give immediate assistance in arresting a servant or labourer refusing to work 
under his contract ; that it shall he declared criminal in zemindars, talookdars or others to 
shield or protect him, and that for so doing they shall he punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment. It is further proposed, that lands which cun ho proved to have belonged to a factory 
for a number of years, the planters shall not be dispossessed of “ by virtue of any species of 
tenure whatever this the memorialists call “ an equalization of rights.” They object to 
the consent of the zemindar being required for a lease from the ryot to the planter, and they 
propose that the planter should satisfy himself of the ryot’s right to grant such lease, other 
parties having, or pretending to have, an interest, being left to make good their claims by 
ordinary process in the zillidi courts. Thus, say the memorialists, the zemindars would have 
“all the protection to which in fairness and justice they are entitled." 

27. These propositions seem very extraordinary from persons who admit that farms are 
extensively liuld by the European planters, in the name, and through the agency of natives, 
generally their principal factory servants or goumstahs, a set of men whose fraud and 
oppression they acknowledge to be notorious, although they often overlook til- sanction their 
proceedings ; who declare they conscientiously believe that almost all the grievances of 
which they complain, and almost all the disorders which have so long prevailed in the indigo 
disti-iets, have arisen out of the defective state of the law and the notorious corruption of its 
subordinate agents; who avow that the planters bribe the oinlah of the courts, ns the only 
means of securing a fair representation of their cases, and that force and violence alone can 
protect then- private property from spoliation and ruin. 

2S. Air. Walters says, that the European planter, if zemindars refuse to accede to his 
oiler, fr-cquently obtains a pottah or ijlireli for their lands from some claimant or sharer, real 
or fictitious, not in possession, or purhaps from some unauthorized gomustah, and on that 
plea, if lie cannot succeed in turning them out, at least deprives them of their rent. The 
planter on such occasions takes on liimself all the expense of this litigation to which his ally 
may be exposed, and the zemindar finds himself involved in a law-suit, or is perhaps driven 
to commit a breach of the peace, or to look for a protector in some more powerful indigo 
planter ; at all events the peace of the district is most generally broken, and serious conse- 
quences not unfrequently occur. “This,” says Air. Air. Walters, “is a common practice.” 

(4rl5.) prinied image digitised by (lie UniverSK' $f Southampton Library Digili^icJJtenil 
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29. The extent to which these disturbances go may be well understood from the Report 
of the Commissioner who inquired into the troubles in Dacca Jelalpore in 1829, occasioned 
by disputes between a European indigo planter and a, native zemindar. The European 
collected 600 men to sow Ins indigo seed, and the villagers bad 1,000 to oppose him. 
Whenever the police officers appeared the people assembled in bodies of 2,000 or 3,000 ; 
they were summoned together by regular signal guns. On one occasion the police officers’ 
who were attacked by a body of 2,000 men, were beaten and taken prisoners, and the 
magistrate thought it necessary to apply for a military force to assist him. 

30. Mr. Ross very justly remarked, that to refer a ryot who had to support himself and 
famil y by his labour to a tribunal at a distance from the place of his abode for redress when 
an act of injustice had been done him, was in effect to deny him redress. The zillah courts, 
from their distance, and their being so few in number, were inaccessible to the ryots, and from 
their accumulation of business, of little avail to the manufacturer. The want of provision 
for administering the law was, in Mr. Ross’s opinion, sufficient in itself to account for tlie dis- 
order prevailing in the indigo districts ; and although Mr. Ross proposed some alterations in 
the law, he insisted on the necessity of having adequate local courts of judicature, without 
which no amendment of the law would be of any advantage. In Mr. Turnbull's Minute 
we find the following passage : “ Let us consider the vast interests that are involved in the 
matter under discussion, not merely in the lacs of rupees that arc annually at stake, but as 
variously affecting the greater part of a large and populous district, and consider at the same 
moment the means we at present possess of affording prompt and effectual redress in the 
countless disputes which cannot but arise from such a state of things. A single factory 
may have formed upwards of 1,000 contracts. The parties may be distant from the only 
courts now open to them from 50 to 100 miles. Those courts are already overwhelmed. 
The matters in dispute press for decision, and cannot wait the ordinary course, for delay 
would render the decision nugatory, and worse, as the parties would have been needlessly 
subjected to annoyance and expense. What then is the remedy ? I confess I am at a loss to 
propose any other than the appointment of a respectable sudder ameen in each tannah 
division, with a salary or authorized emoluments such as would incite him to a faithful and 
honest discharge of the important trusts which must necessarily be confided to him." The 
appointment of local sudder ameens was also recommended by Mr. Prinsep. 

31. These suggestions, however, you did not thi nk proper to adopt, for you were of opinion 
that native local officers were not yet fit to be trusted with the arbitrament of disputes 
between European planters and the native cultivator's ; neither did you approve of the plau 
of establishing a registry for contracts between the ryots and planters, which had been 
strongly recommended by some of the public officers, and objected to by others. 

32. In Regulation VI. of 1823, it was stated that the delay and difficulty of obtaining 
redress by a regular action in the civil courts, in regard to the enforcement of engagements 
made by indigo planter's with ryots, had not unfrequently led to acts of violence, and even 
to serious affrays, and the main object of that Regulation was to authorize the institution 
of summary suits to enforce such engagements. Now it is said that the rules adopted 
have been found, in a great measure, ineffectual ; and Regulation V. of 1830 has been 
enacted “ for amending the provisions of the former Regulation, and for providing more 
effectually for enforcing the execution of contracts relating to the cultivation and delivery of 
indigo plant." 

33. It is first provided, that he who instigates or induces a ryot to evade the performance 
of his contract with the planter, shall be held, jointly with the ryot, answerable for the fill! 
amount of the penalty specified in tire original agreement of the ryot, together with all costs 
and expenses of the suit. But no provision is made for inflicting penalties, costs and 
expenses on him who instigates or induces the planter to evade the performance of his con- 
tract with the ryot, notwithstanding it may so happen (in the case, for instance, of a dis- 
puted right of occupancy) that the ryot is properly and legally advised, that the party inter- 
fering has a perfect right to interfere, and that on the planter’s side there is nothing but 
injustice. Although it may be true that the planter is much less likely than tire ryot to 
attempt to evade the contract, it would still have been right to apply the clause to both. 

3'1. By the next provision of the Regulation, a ryot who has entered into a contract under 
certain specific penalties to sow and cultivate for an indigo planter, is made liable for a breach 
of his part of the engagement, not only to the payment of the prescribed penalty, but also to 
punishment as a criminal. He may, in the first instance, be imprisoned by the magistrate 
for a month. The magistrate or joint magistrate may also require him to sow or cultivate, 
and any subsequent convictions of wilful neglect or refusal to comply with such requisition 
are punishable by a further imprisonment not exceeding two months. This is the case of a 
contract for the mutual benefit of two parties, voluntarily entered into with a specific penalty 
to which both have agreed. We are not aware of any principle on which in such a case the 
law, instead of recognizing the terms of the agreement and the equality of the parties, should 
make a distinction between them. If for non-performance of an engagement one party 
should be punishable by imprisonment for one, two, or three mouths, or perhaps (under 
repeated convictions) for a longer time, it is not very obvious why the other party, however 
fraudulently or unjustly he may have acted, should go free ; nor do we perceive why such a 
rule, if in itself just, should be confined to indigo or any particular species of cultivation Wc 
feel also a strong objection to this clause, because it attaches punislunent on those who appear 
by the statements scarcely to be free agents. The ryot, from poverty, abjectness of spirit, 
mtimidation, or bribery, is the victim of others far more guilty than himself. It may not he 
easy to visit those persons with a corresponding infliction, but it is hard that he alone should 
ifetPW^lBJPfcvorsi l> of Southampton library 1 Digitise I ion LJni L 
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35. By another provision, persons wilfully damaging, or causing to be damno-ed, indigo 

plant, “by allowing cattle to trespass thereon, or by any other means," are punishable to V. 

the extent of a fine of 200 rupees, or one year’s imprisonment. We cannot help feuriug tlmt 

the infliction of penalties of such severity, when considered witli reference to the means of (f4.) Indigo 
the parties on whom alone they are likely to be imposed, may be productive of much Plmi,crs : r - etter 
oppression, and injustice. to Bengal Govern 

36. It appeals by the preamble of the Regulation, that ryots who may be unwilling to 10 April 
renew then- contracts with indigo planters require the assistance of the courts to obtain a 

release from their engagements. What the consequence would be to a ryot, the period of 
whose contract was expired, if he refuses to renew his engagements, is not stated ; but some 
protection, it seems, was thought necessary. For this purpose he may apply to the judge, 
who will settle the account by a summary process. But after all, if the planter does not 
agree to the judge’s decision, no release can be given to the ryot, and the parties are referred 
to the civil court, that place of delay and difficulty, where attempts to obtain redress are so 
ineffectual For the possible case of a balance being due from the indigo planter to the 
ryot on a settlement of accounts no provision is made. 

37. It sems to us that the effect of this Regulation is to give advantages to the indigo 
planters, in their dealings with the ryots, by dispensing in their favour with the ordinary 
course of the law, to which all other persons in the state are subject. We are not insensible 
to the difficulties of this subject. The planter who has already sunk a large capital in his 
works, and who is obliged to maintain an establishment of servants at a considerable expense, 
must be ruined if those with whom ho contracts fail in the performance of their engagements ; 
while the ryots having, as is customary, received advances of money from the planter, have 
nothing to lose but that on which, we fear, in such transactions, they set no great value — 
character ; but on the contrary, enjoy a present advantage by selling the plant to some 
other person than him for whom it was originally intended. We cannot however, sanc- 
tion any legislative measure which appears, like Regulation Y. of 1830, not to extend 
equal protection to all. It seems to us that the subject ought to have been more thoroughly 
sifted before you enacted this Regulation. An inquiry should have been made by one or 
more commissioners, specially appointed for the purpose of investigating and reporting upon 
the matter, examining all parties interested, and all who were cognizant of facts, or likely to 
offer useful suggestions, and carefully distinguishing facts from inferences, and accurately 
tracing the authority of every statement. 

38. It is further obvious that the same rules cannot, as a matter of course, be assumed as 
applicable alike to persons standing in positions so different from each other as those of 
Behar and Bengal, and again, as any of these from the inhabitants of the Western 
Provinces. 

39. The detail into which we have entered, though embracing many important particulars 
and especially the opinions of many gentlemen, to whose sentiments much weight must be 
attached, leaves, it is obvious, many points unexplained, which it is very desirable to have 
fully developed, with a view to a clear comprehension of the actual and relative condition of 
the parties interested. 

40. We should wish you therefore to consider the means by which the circumstances of 
this important branch of trade, in so far ns they are likely to bear- upon judicial or territorial 
arrangements, may be thoroughly investigated and reported upon, the different parts of the 
country in which different plans of management are understood to bo followed, being dis- 
tinctly considered ; all classes of persons interested haviug a full opportunity of stating 
what they may desire to urge, and the matters reported being given with a specific reference 
to the documentary, or oral evidence ou which they x-est. 

41. Without, however, deciding how far the views and statements given in the papers now 
under consideration are to he admitted or disputed, we can have no hesitation in concluding 
that they do not afford sufficient grounds for enforcing the engagements of the indigo ryot, 
by a special penal Regulation. So far from it indeed, the facts before us suggest strong 
doubts of the policy and justice of the measure. 

42. We therefore direct that you rescind the second and third clauses of Regulation Y. of 
1830, and that you will revise the other clauses with reference to the remarks which we have 
made on them in a preceding part of this letter. 

43. We cannot conclude without impressing on you the expediency of applying some 
remedy to the evils disclosed in the reports to which we have referred. 

44. In this despatch we have dwelt mainly on the dark side of the case, because it is from 
such an exliibition that the necessity of some immediate interposition on the part of Govern- 
ment becomes apparent. We feel that the prevalence of such flagrant misdoings in any port 
of the country is a reproach to our administration. We doubt not that you have seriously 
considei-ed the means by which they can he finally suppressed. 

45. On our part, our best attention is given to the various suggestions of the gentlemen 
whose opinions you have transmitted to us. One great desideratum, unquestionably, is a 
facility of access to coxn-ts of justice. When we advert to the power now exercised by the 
sudder ameens, and the general high character of that class of persons, we cannot hut feel 
surprise that you should have hesitated to entrust them with the authority which was 
suggested. 

46. It is much to be lamented that it is so common for Europeans to hold land in other 
names than their own. The planters allege that this practice is in some measure owing to 
the forms and restrictions enjoined by your Resolution of May 1824 on Europeans desirous 
to take leases of land. If this should appear to you to be the case, we authorize you to 
reta, thongMnft 

your opinion, may be safely dispensed with. 

(445.) X X 3 47. Wo 
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47. We desire you mil take into consideration the expediency of establislung a complete 
registry of all lands held by Europeans in each district, either in their own names, or in the 
names of others, and of taking the necessary steps to prevent, as far as may be practicable, 
their occupying any unregistered lands. 

48. We have only to add, that all Europeans who are permitted to remain in the interior 

must be taught, practically, that obedience to the laws is an indispensable condition of their 
licence to reside there. , 

We are, your affectionate friends, 

(signed) R. Campbell, II. Alexander, J. Forbes, 

J. 0. Ravensha/w, J. Loch, J. Stuart, 

W.Wigram, H- S. Clarice, N.B.Edmonstone, 

H. Lindsay, Q. Lyall, J. R. Camac, 

J. Morris, 1I V Shanlc, W> St. G. Tucker. 

IT. Young, 

London, 10th April 1 832. 


(75.)— A STATEMENT, showing the Number of Indigo Factories in the several Districts under the Bengal Presidency; 
also, the Number of European Indigo Planters, Proprietors of Estates, and the Number of European Assistants resident 
in the several Districts under the Bengal Government. 


DISTRICTS. 

Number of | 
Factories. 

Number of 
European 

Number of 
European 

DISTRICTS. 

Number of 

Number of 
European 

Number of 
European 


Proprietors. 

Assistants. 



Proprietors, 

Assistant!. 

xst Division: 




Twelfth Division: 




Seharunporo 

— 

— 

— 

Bhaugulpore 

32 


11 

Mozuffernuggur 

— 

— 

— 

Monghyr - - - 

17 

5 

7 

Meerut ... 

2 



Maldah ... 


3 

7 

Bohundshehoor 

3 


2 

Purneah - 

65 

8 

12 

iecond Division: 




Thirteenth Division: 




Agra 


3 

— 

Dinagepore ... 

3 


2 

AJlighur - - - 

— 

— 

— 

Rungpore - - 

— 

— 

— 





Rajishahye 

— 

— 

— 





Pubnah - - - 



38 

Mynpooree ... 

5 

3 


Bugorah - - - 


4 


Etawah - - 




Fourteenth Division: 








Moorshedabad 

35 


16 





Bcerbhoom 

7 


— 

Nugeena ... 





Nuddeah - - - 


19 






Fifteenth Division: 




Bareilly - - - 

6 



Mymeusing 

— 

— 

— 

Shajchanporo - - | 




Sherepore - 








Tipperah - - - 




xth Division:’ 




Dacca Jelalpore 
Dacca - 

74 

10 

‘ - 

11 

Cawnpore 

12 



Sixteenth Division: 








Arrakan ... 




enth Division: 




Chittagong 

Noacolly ... 


“ 1 


'uttolipore - - - i 




Seventeenth Division: 








Assam ... 

— 

— 

— 

hth Division: 

ienarcs ... 




N. E. Rungpore 
Sylhet - - - 



- 

dirznpore - - - 

26 

5 


Eighteenth Division: 




Juanporo ... 

50 



Suburbs ol Calcutta 

— 

— 1 

— 

intli Division: 

Goruckporo 

Azinighur 

Ghazeeporo ... 

9 

22 

35 

2 

3 

5 

Twenty-four Pergunnahs 
Bavaset - - - 

Backergunge 

Jessore ... 

5 

2 

4 

63 

2 

2 

2 

30 





Nineteenth Division: 




Sarun - - 

Shuhabad 
Tirhoot - - 

19 

13 

48 

13 

1 

12 

8 

Midnapore - - 

Balosore - 

Cuttack - » -| 

1 

1 

- 

Eleventh Division: 




Twentieth Division: 

Buvdwau - - - ] 

8 i 


6 

4 





Jungle Mehals 

22 


Eamghur - - - 


_ 


Hoogldy 

— | 

— 







Total Factories - - * 

899 ! 

119 

854 


Total Europeans - - - 4 ^ 3 


There are no Returns of Indigo Factories under the Presidencies of Fort St. George and Bombay. 

East India House, \ j Mil, 

6 August 1832. p.. |T11cc j p Tia g C digitised by the University of Southairiptoji I i P?;fe4W , iCtVl? :es l )OI1 ^ 6nCe ' 
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76. — REMARKS by Rammokim Hoy, on Settlement in India by Euhopeans; 

dated 14 July 1832. V. 

Much baa been said and written by persona in the employ of the Honourable East India •, „ , , 

Company and others on the subject of the settlement of Europeans in India, and many Humn.ohm^noY * 
various opinions have been expressed as to the advantages and disadvantages which might 14 j u j.. lygg. ^ ’ 
attend such a political measure. I shall here briefly and wind idly state the principal effects 
which, in my humble opinion, may be expected to result from this measure. 

2. I notice, first, some of the advantages that might be derived from such a change. 

Advantages. 

First. — European settlers in India will introduce the knowledge they possess of superior 
modes of cultivating the soil and improving its products (in the article of sugar, for example), 
as has already happened with respect to indigo, and improvements in the mechanical arts, and 
in the agricultural and commercial systems generally, by which the natives would of course 
benefit. 

Secondly. — By a free and extensive communication with the various classes of the native 
inhabitants, the European settlers would gradually deliver their minds from the superstitions 
and prejudices, which have subjected the great body of the Indiau people to social and 
domestic inconvenience, and disqualified them from useful exertions. 

Thirdly. — The European settlers being more on a par with the rulers of the country, and 
aware of the rights belonging to the subjects of a liberal Government, nnd the proper mode 
of administering justice, would obtain from the load Governments, or from the Legislature 
in England, the introduction of many necessary improvements in the laws and judicial 
system ; the benefit of which would of course extend to the inhabitants generally, whose 
condition would thus be raised. 

Fourtldy.— The presence, countenance and support of the European settlers would not 
only afford to the natives protection against the impositions and oppressions of their landlords 
and other superiors, but also against any abuse of power on the part of those in authority. 

Fifthly. — The European settlers, from motives of benevolence, public spirit, and fellow- 
feeling towards their native neighbours, would establish schools and other seminaries of 
education for the cultivation of the English langnage throughout the country, and for the 
diffusion of a knowledge of European arts and sciences ; whereas at present the bulk of the 
natives (those residing at the Presidencies and some large towns excepted) have no more 
opportunities of acquiring this means of national improvement than if the country had never 
had any intercourse or connexion whatever with Europe. 

Sixthly. — As the intercourse between the settlers and their friends and connexions in 
Europe would greatly multiply the channels of communication with this country, the public 
and the Government here would beeome much more correctly informed, and consequently 
much better qualified to legislate on Indian matters than at present, when, for any authentic 
information, the country is at the mercy of the representations of comparatively a few 
individuals, and those, chiefly the parties who have the management of public affairs in their 
hands and who can hardly fidl therefore to regard the result of their own labours with a 
favourable eye. 

Seventhly. In the event of an invasion from any quarter, enst or west, the Government 

would be better able to resist it, if, in addition to the native population, it were supported by 
a large body of European inhabitants, closely connected by national sympathies with the 
ruling power, and dependent on its stability for the continued enjoyment of their - civil and 
political rights. . . 

Ei'ddhly. The same cause would operate to continue the connexion between Great Britain 

and fndia on a solid and permanent footing ; provided only the latter country be governed 
in a. liberal maimer, by means of Parliamentary superintendence, and such other legislative 
checks in this country as may be devised and established. India may thus, for an unlimited 
period, enjoy union with England, and the advantage of her enlightened Government; and 
in return contribute to support the greatness of this country. 

Ninthly. If, however, events should occur to effect a separation between the two countries, 

then still the existence of a large body of respectable settlers (consisting of Europeans and 
their descendants, professing Christianity, nnd speaking the English language in common 
with the bulk of the people, .-is well as possessed of superior knowledge, scientific, mechanical, 
and political) would bring that vast empire in the East to a level with other large Christian 
countries in Europe, and by means of its immense riches and extensive population, and by the 
help which maybe reasonably expected from Europe, they (the settlers and their descendants) 
may succeed sooner or later in enlightening and civilizing the surrounding nations of Asia. 

3. I now proceed to state some of the principal disadvantages which may be apprehended, 
with the remedies which I think calculated to prevent them, or at any rate their frequent 


occurrence. 


Disadvantages. 


First. The European settlers being a distinct race, belonging to the class of the rulers of 
the country, may be apt to assume* an nseendnney over the aboriginal inhabitants, nnd aim at 
enjoying exclusive rights and privileges, to the depression of the larger, but less favoured 
class ; and the former being also of another religion, may be disposed to wound the feelings 
of the natives, and subject them to humiliations on account of their being of a different 
creed, colour, aud habits. , . 

As a remedy or preventive of such a result. I would suggest, 1st. That ns the higher nnd 
better educated classes of Europeans are known from exporienee to be less disposed to annoy 
and insult the natives than persons of a lower chess, the European settlers, for the first 
twenty yeifcte 1 Mid leaafej 0 sfeaifid cfeeb liWIWS; i [piCTO/ja , pf . ! 1 i 1 

since, such persons are very soldoin, if ovor, found guilty of intruding upon 'the religious 
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or national prejudices of persons of uncultivated minds ; 2dly. The enactment of equal laws, 
placing all classes on the same footing as to civil rights, and the establishment of trial by 
jury (the jury being composed impartially of both classes), would be felt as a strong check 
on any turbulent or overbearing characters amongst Europeans. 

The second probable disadvantage is as follows: the Europeans possess an undue advan- 
tage over the natives, from having readier access to persons in authority, these being their 
own countrymen, as proved by long experience in numerous instances ; therefore, a large 
increase of such a privileged population must subject the natives to many sacrifices from tliis 
very circumstance. . 

I would therefore propose as a remedy, that in addition to the native vakeels, European 
pleaders should be appointed in the country courts in the same manner as they are in the 
King's courts at the Presidencies, where the evil referred to is consequently not felt, because 
the counsel and attomies for both parties, whether for a native or a European, have the same 
access to the judge, and are in all respects on an equal footing in pleading or defending the 
cause of their clients. 

The third disadvantage in contemplation is, that at present the natives of the interior of 
India have little or no opportunity of seeing any Europeans except persons of rank holding 
public offices in the country, and officers and troops stationed in or passing through it under 
the restraint of military discipline, and consequently those natives entertain a notion of 
European superiority, aud feel less reluctance in submission ; but should Europeans of all 
ranks aud classes be allowed to settle in the country, the natives who come in contact with 
them will materially alter the estimate now formed of the European character, and frequent 
collisions of interest and conflicting prejudices may gradually lead to a struggle between 
the foreign and native race till either one or the other obtain a complete ascendancy, and 
render the situation of their opponents so uncomfortable that no government could mediate 
between them with effect, or ensure the public peace and tranquility of the country. 
Though this may not happen in the interior of Bengal, yet it must be kept in mind, that no 
inference drawn from the conduct of the Bengalese (whose submissive disposition and want 
of energy are notorious) can be applied with justice to the natives of the Upper Provinces, 
whose temper of mind is directly the reverse. Among this spirited nice the jarrings above 
alluded to must be expected, if they be subjected to insult and intrusion — a state of things 
which would ultimately weaken, if not entirely undermine, the British power in India, or 
at least occasion much bloodshed from time to time to keep the natives in subordination. 

The remedy already pointed out (para. 3d, art 1st. remedy 1st.) will, however, also apply 
to tliis case, tlmt is, the restriction of the European settlers to the respectable anil intelligent 
class already described, who in general may be expected not only to raise the European 
character still higher, but also to emancipate their native neighbours from the long standing 
bondage of ignorance and superstition, and thereby secure their affection, and attach them 
to the government under which they may enjoy the liberty and privileges so dear to persons 
of enlightened minds. 

Some apprehend, as the fourth probable danger, that if toe population of India were 
raised in wealth, intelligence, aud public spirit, by the accession and by the example of 
numerous respectable European settlers, the mixed community so formed would revolt (as the 
United States of America formerly did) against the power of Great Britain, and would 
ultimately establish independence. In reference to this, however, it must be observed that 
the Americans were driven to rebellion by misgovemment, otherwise they would not have 
revolted and separated themselves from England. Canada is a standing proof that an anxiety 
to effect a separation from the mother country is not the natural wish of a people even 
tolerably well ruled. The mixed community of India, in like manner, so long ns they are 
treated liberally, and governed in an enlightened manner, will feel no disposition to cut ofT its 
connexion with England, which may be preserved with so much mutual benefit to both 
countries. Yet, ns before observed, if events should occur to effect a separation (which may 
arise from many accidental causes, about which it is vain to speculate or make predictions), 
still a friendly and highly advantageous commercial intercourse may be kept up between two 
free and Christian countries, united as they will then be by resemblance of language, religion, 
and manners. 

The fifth obstacle in the way of settlement in India by Europeans is, that the climate in 
many parts of India may be found destructive, or at least very pernicious to European con- 
stitutions, which might oblige European families who may be in possession of the means to 
retire to Europe to dispose of their property to disadvantage, or leave it to ruin, and that 
they would impoverish themselves instead of enriching India. As a remedy I would suggest 
that many coot and healthy spots could bo selected aud fixed upon as the head-quarters of the 
settlors (where they and their respective families might reside and superintend the affairs of 
their estates in the favourable season, and occasionally visit them during the hot months, it 
their presence lie absolutely required on their estates), such as the Suppatoo, the Nielgherry 
Hills, and other similar places, which are by no menus pernicious to European constitutions. 
At nil events, it will be borne in mind that the emigration of the settlers to India is not 
compulsory, but entirely optional with themselves. 

To these might lie added some minor disadvantages, though not so important. These (as 
well ns the above circumstances) deserve fair consideration and impartial reflection. At all 
events, no one will, 1 trust, oppose me when I say, that the settlemopt in India by Europeans 
should at least be undertaken experimentally, so that its effects may be ascertained by actual 
observation on a moderate scale. If the result be such as to satisfy all parties, whether friendly 
or opposed to it, the measure may then be carried on to a greater extent, till at last it may 

r>l in|e 6n' Witru'i 1 ^eriSb^' ]° filmic Ululated persons 

of character and capital should now bo permitted and encouraged tQ settle in India, without 
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any restriction oflooality or any liability to banishment, at the discretion of the government: 
and the result ol this experiment may serve as a guide in .my future legislation on this 
subject. 

London, July 1111,1832. {signed) 7%. 
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(77.)-CONDUCT OF EUROPEANS IN INDIA. (77 .) Conduct of 

THE following Paper having been drawn up by a person in the temporary employ Eur °peansinlndia. 
of the Board of Control, after examination of the voluminous documents which had 
been laid before the Committee, relative to the conduct of Europeans in India, and 
having been submitted to the Committee, they have thought proper to include it in the 
Appendix, without however bolding themselves at all responsible for any views which it 
may be found to contain. 


THE purpose of the present Report is, to pass in review the various considerations which 
bear upon the question, whether the restrictions imposed on the settlement of Europeans 
in India should be relaxed, or any alteration made in die regulations to which Europeans 
are subject while residing in that country. 

They who entertain opinions favourable to the continuance of restrictions on emi"Tation 
to and residence in India, maintain that the evils which the misconduct of the European 
settlers creates greatly exceed the advantages which result from their residence, and that 
any considerable increase of their numbers would augment, in an increased ratio, the evils 
already produced, and lead to others of still greater magnitude. 

By those who take the opposite view of this question, it is on the contrary alleged, that 
the settlement of Europeans in India has been productive of a large balance of advantages 
to that country, to England, and to the consumers of Indian productions ; that the advan- 
tages have been rendered less, and the disadvantages increased, by the restrictions in ques- 
tion ; aud that the removal of these restrictions would be followed by an increase of the 
advantages in a much greater ratio than the increase of immigration by which it would be 
accompanied. 

It has been thought convenient to treat the subject in the following order : — 

I. To give an abstract of the Laws and Regulations which enforce restrictions, either on 
the settlement of Europeans in India, or on their proceedings while residing there. 

H. To examine all the evidence that has been obtained respecting the effects which have 
resulted from past emigration, with the particular causes to which those effects have been 
attributed; and, 

HI. To consider the prospects which the removal of some or all the restrictions in ques- 
tion would afFord, were the best practicable alterations which have been suggested, or which 
suggest themselves, made in the Laws and Regulations relating to European settlers. 


I. Abstract of tub Laws and Regulations relating to European Settlers 
in Indm. 

By 53 Geo. 3, c. 155, it is provided, that a licence or certificate from the Directors of 
the East India Company should be requisite to entitle any person to proceed to tlic East 
Indies. But if the Directors do not “ think fit to comply" with any application made to Sect. 33. 
them for such licence or certificate, they are bound to transmit the application, within one 
month from the receipt thereof, to the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India; 
who, if they see no sufficient objection thereto, may instruct the Directors to furnish the 
applicant with a certificate, permitting him to proceed to India, aud entitling him, “ so long 
as he shall properly conduct” himself, to the countenance and protection of the Company 
in India. 

The Governor-general, or Governor of any presidency, may, “ for extraordinary reasons Sect. 37. 
to be entered upon the Minutes of Council,” authorize the residence of any subject of llis 
Majesty in any place under the government of such presidency, until the pleasure of tho 
Directors shall be known in that behalf. 

Section 3G provides, that if any person shall at any time so conduct himself, us iu tlic 
judgment of the Governor-general, or Governor of the presidency iu which such person 
shall be found, to have forfeited his claim to the countenance and protection of the Govern- 
ment, tho Governor-general may declare his certificate or licence void, alter which such 
person shall lie deemed to he a person residing in India without licence or authority, “and 
may be sent forthwith to tho United Kingdom.” 

But no such person is subject to any prosecution for residing in India without licence 
until two months after notice shall have been given to him, either personally or by publica- 
tion in the Gazette, of the order by which liis licence shall have been declared void. 

By section 101, residence in India without licence or authority is made punishable, for 
the first offence, by a fine not exceeding '2,000 rupees, with imprisonment lbr a term not 
exceeding two months, unless the fine shall be sooner paid; aud for the second offence, by 
a fine not exceeding 4,000 rupees, with four months’ imprisonment, unless it he sooner paid. 

Tlie offence is also punishable as a misdemeanor uuder previous statutes. 

The licence or certificate obtained from tho Directors under tlic provisions of this statute, 
merely authorizes the person to whom it is granted to vesicle at one of the principal settle- 
ments in India. To empower him to reside at any place distant more than ten miles from ,S cc t. 108. 
die presidencjptfiiKhich.fiii? MMRBn Unil 
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from the government of that presidency, specifying the particular district in which he i 

V . permitted to reside. 

This permission may either be granted for a limited time, or during the pleasure of th 

Settlement of Government. 

Europeans inlndia. 'piie Directors of the East India Company, strongly impressed with the idea that the 
residence of Europeans in India would be followed by very mischievous consequences if 
very effectual precautions were not taken to exclude improper persons, have governed them- 
Belves by the following Rules in the increase of the power conferred on them by the LegiJ 
laturo: — 

“ Missionaries, or Schoolmasters. 

Letter from tho “ The Court have invariably, except in two or three instances, permitted applicants of 
Chairs to Mr. Can- this description to proceed to India, after being satisfied of the respectability of their 
ning, of 27 Fe- character by the production of proper testimonials from persons of repute, or from the socie- 
bruary 1818. t j es w j t |, w ln C h they were more immediately connected. 

“ Barristers, Attorneys, or Clerks to Attorneys. 

“The Court have been influenced, in granting or refusing applications from persons in 
the profession of the law, by the representations of His Majesty’s Courts of Justice in India, 
through the channel of the local Governments, as to the sufficiency, or otherwise, of the 
practitioners, in point of number, about the time when such applications were received. 
With respect to attorneys’ clerks, we have no such guide ; but it is well known to persons 
acquainted with India, that few Europeans of this description are requisite, as native copy- 
ing and engrossing clerks are to be procured on moderate terms. 

“ Partners or Assistants, in Mercantile Houses already established. 

“The Court have always been desirous of enabling every established house of business 
in India to provide for casualties, and to obtain such additional assistance as they might 
require in consequence of the opening of the trade. Accordingly, when applicants of this 
class have been found, on inquiry, to be individually respectable, and when it has appeared 
that they were invited to join persons of good character in India as partners, or with a 
reasonable expectation of becoming partners, the Court have acceded to their applications. 
Clerks, perfectly competent to the subordinate details of a counting-house, are to be found 
in abundance among the half-caste and the native Portuguese, as well as among the Hindoos; 
and the introduction of a considerable number of European clerks would clash with the 
employment of people of this description, particularly of the half-caste, whom it is good 
policy to engage in peaceable occupations. 

“ Shipwrights , Coachmahers, and other Mechanics. 

“ Licences have been granted, in a variety of instances, to persons of this class: but the 
Court are desirous of limiting the number to what may be sufficient for the instruction and 
improvement ol the natives in the useful arts. The latter are known to be great adeptsin 
imitation ; and their frugal habits render it impossible for Europeans to rival them in pur- 
suits where success depends chiefly on the cheapness of manual labour. 

“ Agents lo manage the Sale of the Cargoes of licensed Ships, and to procure Investments 
in return. 

“ When applications have been made by parties actually concerned in any ship or ships, 
licensed under the Act of the 53 Geo. 3, for permission for some person, named by them, to 
proceed to India, and there to remain during such limited periods ns their interests might 
require, it has been the general practice of the Court to comply with those applications. 

“ Temporary Residents to settle Private Affairs. 

“ In cases of this sort, tho Court have required the applicants to explain the affairs upon 
which they desired to proceed; and when the Court have been satisfied that they were of 
a nature to require the presence of the applicants in India, leave has been given to them to 
proceed thither, and to remain as long as appeared to be necessary, under the circumstances 
of eaoh case. 

“ Commercial Speculators, whether in the character of Principals , or Factors, or Agents 
fir Persons in Europe, and Candidates for Employment in any line in which it mag 
be found. 

“ The Court have always looked with considerable jealousy to applications from this 
description of persons; because a general compliance with them would afford n wide open- 
ing for the indiscriminate resort of Europeans to India, contrary to principles upon which 
the administration of that country has hitherto been conducted, and to which we slum 
take the liberty of particularly soliciting your attention in the sequel of this letter. 
show, however, the spirit by which they have been actuated on these occasions, we take the 
liberty of mentioning, that the authority vested in the Court, by the Act of 33 Geo. 3, to 
license the residence of persons nt the several settlements in India, under free merchants 
indentures, has, since the last renewal of the Company’s Charter, been limited in its exercise 
to die nomination of eight free merchants annually. This arrangement was made in con- 
currence with the late President of the Board, expressly for the purpose of extending tho 
opening for compliance with applications which might he preferred, upon reasonable g roU ™r’ 
by persons desirous of proceeding to India under the Act of 53 Geo. 3, cap. 155, sect 3 < 
and will, we doubt not, be considered as indicative of the Court’s disposition Qit the expert 
Prin tccbfi i^isubpr. oco^lderUadiig) w«Mj»y into Ml diet! t in that eecuo 
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“ Applications of Menial Servants. 

“ Tlie Court liave always had strong objections to European menial servants, of either 
sex, going to India. They are generally found themselves to require the service of natives, 
over whom they are prone to tyrannize; whilst, in point of usefulness, they rank far below 
the native servants.” 

While residing in the interior of India, the Courts to which Europeans are subject, are 
as follow : — 

By section 107, British subjects residing in, carrying on trade, or being in the occupation 
or possession of immovable property in any part of the British territories in India, at a 
distance of mole than ten miles from the presidencies, are “ subject to the jurisdiction of all 
courts" within the district in which they shall so reside, carry on trade, or possess or 
occupy immovable property," in all actions and proceedings of a civil nature, and in all matters 
of revenue, in the like manner as natives of India." But nil persons having causes of action 
against any British subject, may, at their election, either sue in the provincial courts or in 
the Supreme Court at the Presidency. 

Some difference of opinion has existed among the various law authorities to whom the 
question has been submitted, respecting the applicability of this clause to suits arising in 
the interior of India, in which both parties are British subjects. But the opinion which has 
been acted upon is, that the Company's Courts have no jurisdiction over such actions, hut 
that they must be brought in the Supreme Court at the Presidency. 

Section 105 subjects British subjects residing out of the towns of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay, to the jurisdiction of the Company’s criminal courts in the provinces, in all cases 
not being felony, and empowers the courts to inflict “a suitable punishment bv fine not 
exceeding 500 rupees," and to imprison the offender, if the fine be not paid, for a term not 
exceeding two months. 

In cases which call for greater punishment than the Company’s Courts are thus em- 
powered to inflict, Europeans are subject exclusively to the jurisdiction of the King's Court 
at the Presidency. 


“ Applications of Ladies. 

«It hits b«n the practice of the Court, 1, of..,-., complying with application, from ladies, 
in the first place to nscertuin that the applicants are persons of fair reputation; and, next, 
that they have received invitations to proceed to India, from friends or relations residing 
in that country. ° 


The foregoing are all the provisions which the Legislature has seen fit to make with 
relation to the residence of Europeans in India; those which follow emanate from the 
Governor-general iu Council. 

By a Regulation of the Bengal Government, in 171)3, it was provided, that “ No European, p cn ^ tiif 
of whatever nation or description, shall purchase, rent or occupy, directly or indirectly, any 17^3 . yg gjjf 3 
land out of the limits of the town of Calcutta, without the sanction of the Governor-general ’ ’ 

in Council;" nor should those who might make loans to natives “on the security' or mort- 
gage of their lands or leases, he allowed, directly or indirectly, to hold possession of the Sec. 4. 
lands, the proprietary right in which, or lease whereof, may be mortgaged to them in security 
for the loan." By Regulation V. of 1794, Europeans were permitted to hold land in 
Benares to the extent of 50 begahs each, .for buildings. 

Until 18*24 the Bengal Government appears to have scrupulously avoided granting per- 
mission to Europeans to hold laud. The exceptions made by the Government were very „ 
few in number, and always founded on a consideration of the peculiar circumstances of each iso's*' 

individual ease. The indigo planters lmd “often fruitlessly prayed for this indulgence.” Lords’ Kept, fya'o 

In 1824 the Government of Bengal, being desirous of encouraging the cultivation of coffee, on Imlia, App. ' 

which could not be undertaken by Europeans without permission to hold land, established A. o, No. 2. 
the following Regulations : — 

“ Europeans of respectability, being persons, of course, duly licensed us to residence, p eSi |i en „ n ] 
shall be authorized to take leaseB of laud for the cultivation of coffee, under the following 7 u a y igo-l’ 
conditions and restrictions : 

“ 7. Persons desirous of establishing coffee plantations, shall, in the first instance, apply 
for the permission of Government to do so, stating the district in which they propose to have 
the establishment, and the quantity ol'land they wish to include in their plantations, and 
each of them. Such applications to be submitted through the secretary to Government iu 
the Territorial department. 

“ A When permission is granted, the parties shull submit to the collector of the district a 
detailed statement of the lands which they desire to occupy, ami of the terms which they 
may have settled witli the owners and occupants, including every one whom they may know 
to possess au interest in the lands; this statement shall be in English, Persian and Bengalee, 
il in Bengal ; and in English, Persian and Ilindoostanec, if in Belmr or in the Western 
Provinces; and in English, Persian and Orysa, if in Cuttack. 

“9. The collector shall cause to be published, on the land desired to be taken, or in the 
nearest ham or village, and shall likewise stick up in his cutcherry, an ishtahar, notifying 
the contents of the application, and requiring all persons who may desire to submit any 
representation in the matter, to come forward in person or by vakeel, within the period of 
one month. 

( 445 .) Printed image digitised by the Unjvyrfily of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 
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« 10. Any representations which may be made to the collector in consequence of such 

V. notice will be duly investigated by him, and the result recorded in a regular proceeding. 

“ 11. If the result of such investigation shall appear to him to render objectionable the 

Settlement of establishment of the proposed coffee plantation, the collector shall report the circumstances 
Europeans inlndia. to t | )e Board of Revenue, and be guided by their instructions as to his further pro- 
ceedings. 

“ 12. At the end of the period fixed in the ishtahar, if there shall not appear to be any 
objection to a compliance with the application of the party, the collector shall either pro- 
ceed himself to the spot, or shall depute the pevgunnali canongoe, or other aineen, to 
measure and mark off the land proposed to be appropriated as a coffee plantation, and to 
take from the several parties interested therein the necessary deeds in favour of the planter, 
and from the planter the requisite engagements in favour of the parties. 

« 13. When the whole is concluded, the collector shall submit his proceedings to the 
Board of Revenue, who, if satisfied that all claims have been duly attended to and properly 
adjusted, will finally confirm the arrangement. 

« 14. Persons licensed as above to bold lands, will, of course, be chargeable with all 
expenses attending the measurement and demarcation of the same, and the other necessary 
investigations. 

“ 15. Lands occupied by kkoodkasht ryots, or other cultivators enjoying an hereditary 
right of occupancy, must not, of course, be transferred without the consent of those 
persons. 

“ 16. Where the rents may be receivable by a talookdar or other middleman coming 
between the ryots and the zemindar or sudder mnlgoozar, the right of the latter to object 
to the arrangement will depend on the nature of the intermediate tenure ; but, in general, 
it is the desire of Government that no lands should be taken by Europeans unless all 
parties possessing an interest in the soil or in the rents shall consent to the engagement 

“ 17. Europeans permitted to bold lands as above must bind themselves lo submit to the 
award of the collector of the district, subject only to appeal to the Board of Revenue, in 
all matters relating to any rent or other consideration demanded from them, on nccount of 
the land occupied by them, as well as in all disputes touching the possession of the lands, 
or any wells, watercourses, tanks, reservoirs, or the like. 

“ 18. The coffee plantation shall he liable to sale by the collector, in satisfaction of any 
award passed by him, if not otherwise satisfied, within such time as may be appointed by 
the Board of Revenue, to whom in all cases requiring a recourse to sale a reference shall 
be made. 


“ 19. If any European, licensed to occupy land for a coffee plantation, shall violate the 
engagement into which he may enter, or shall usurp or violently disturb the possessions of 
his neighbours, or shall be otherwise guilty of any act in breach of the peace, the Governor- 
general in Council reserves to himself the power of cancelling the licence, and of directing 
the interest possessed by the offender in the plantation to be sold. 

“20. The Board of Revenue will be authorized to take such further security as they may 
deem necessary ; but, in general, his Lordship in Council would presume that the planta- 
tion itself will afford sufficient security. Parties who may suffer in consequence of the 
annulment of a planter’s licence will also have their remedy in a suit in court. 

“21. It mil frequently, his Lordship in Council presumes, be necessary to include in the 
planter’s possession, a certain quantity of land on which coffee cannot be grown, besides 
tanks and the like ; and the plant requires the shelter of other shrubs or trees, which may 
at the same time he otherwise turned to profit. A ccrtaiu latitude is therefore necessary, 
but the Board will see that it ia not abused. 

“22. It will, of course, be the business of the collector to see that an adequate rent is 
paid for all malgoozavee lands included in a coffee plantation ; and the tenure will he 
secured from the operation of a public sale for arrears of revenue, under the provisions of 
sect. 31, Reg. II. of 1822. 

“ 23. When a lease may be taken from a subordinate talookdar, die planter must lake 
the precaution of making the superior holder or holders parties to his engagement, that lie 
may be secure from the consequences of default on the part of the lessor.”. 

On 1.7th I'ebruary 1828, the Governor-general in Council resolved to extend the per- 
mission to hold land, granted by the Resolution of 7 th May 1824, for coffee plantations, 
to all cases in which Europeans might desire to occupy land for the plantation of indigo, or 
for the growth of any other agricultural produce. 

At the same time he rescinded the 19th, 20th and 21st sections of the Resolutions in 
question. 

The Directors have objected to the rescission of these articles, and directed “ that all the 
rules laid down, and all the securities provided by the Resolution of Government, tinted 
7th May 1824, shall be strictly observed in the case of every permission granted to an 
European to bold land on lease for the purpose of cultivation. 

;‘V nd f tl,ese 8e ? m ' itie . s we do not object to your granting permission to Europeans to 
hold lands on lease in their own names, for the cultivation of indigo and other agricul- 
tural products. 


“ The length of the leases must, in all cases, be regulated with reference lo the nature o 
the cultivation, and must not be greater than may be necessary to afford the undertaker tnc 
prospect of a fair remuneration for the capital he may expend. Tire leases must not, in lin y 
case, exceed the duration of 21 years, without a previous reference to us, and our express 
approbation. 

" It is not less important, in the transfer of leases, Uian in that of the original grant, d |8 j 
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Government should be satisfied in regard to the respectability and good character of the 

individuals who are to hold them, and therefore the permission of Government must he V. 

rendered necessary to every transfer of a lease held by an European.” 

The Regulations, therefore, which now regulate the permission granted to Europeans to (77.) Conduct of 
hold land, are those of 7th May 1824, extended in their application to indigo and all other Europeans inindin. 
agricultural produce. 

But few persons have availed themselves of the permission conceded by these Regulations. 

In two years, from May 1824 to June 1826, 11,000 begalis only were applied for, to grow* 
coffee. And the applications for land have been equally inconsiderable, since the permission 
to hold land has been extended to the planters of indigo, and to the growers of all other 
species of agricultural produce. During almost the whole of the year 1829, the important 
liabilities imposed upon the holders of land by the 19th, 20th and 21st sections of the Regu- 
lations now in force, did not attach to the persons obtaining land ; yet we are informed by 
the Government of Bengal, that the a] (plications for permission to hold land were, even 
during that period, “ altogether inconsiderable*.” 

The indigo planters allege, as the cause of their not applying for permission to hold laud Petition fr° m 
under die Regulations, that the restrictions with which they are encumbered render “ the * n,li S 0 Planters of 
obtaining of a lease, if not impracticable, so tedious, troublesome, and expensive, as to deter ™ so £ c ‘ , 
many from seeking it, and induce them rather to submit to the present system, objectionable Orders^F Comm. 
as '*• * s ’ iv. 120, 127. Mr. Cheap, Judge of Mymensing, Return to Circular, v. 44. 

Most of the magistrates, commissioners of circuit, and other servants of the Company iu Mr. Taylor, Mn- 
India, seem tacitly to assume that this allegation is correct; and Mr. Taylor, the magis- gistrato of Mir/.a- 
trate of Mirzapore, expressly states that “ the Regulations lately enacted for permission to P are > Return to 
hold lands are of no avail; they are encumbered with such restrictions as to render them Circular MS. ii. 
nugatory.” 31 *• 

There is, however, one exception to this general agreement in opinion. Mr. Cheap, the Mr. Cheap, Magis- 
judge of Mymensing, considers that “ the forms to be observed (where so many interests trato of Rlymun- 
are concerned) are in themselves far from protracting the object contemplated and sought, sing, MS. v.45. 
to an indefinite period; and my scepticism on this point,” he adds, “ is such, that, were the 
facilities ever so great, still the boon would not be received as one, or the planters avail 
themselves of it. 

Mr. Cheap gives several reasons for his opinion, which in fact amount to this : that the 
planters, notwithstanding their assertions to the contrary, prefer the risk and loss attendant 
on holding land in the name of an Indian servant, with the consequent irresponsibility of the 
planter for all acts connected with the land, to the security which they would enjoy if the 
land were held in their own names, coupled with the responsibility which they would then 
incur. 

The majority of opinions are, as lias been already said, strongly against Mr. Cheap’s view 
of this matter. Ancl it is difficult to believe that the loss which the planters must sustain 
from the misconduct of their servants, in whose names they hold land, can be overbalanced 
by any advantage derived from the acts of oppression which they are thus enabled to permit 
those servants to commit. 

The merchants of Calcutta estimate “the losses resulting from the insecurity of lauds Petition from Mor- 
lield in the names of natives, from the failure of ryots who have received advances to perform chants of Calcutta 
their contracts, and from the litigation and affrays they are liable to be involved in by the to Governor-gene- 
relation iu which the existing Regulations compel them to stand to such persons, at not less rah — Asiatic Mag. 
than 20 per cent, on the total outlay.” 3u ^ 18 " y > l’* 


H. Effects which have resulted from the Settlement of Europeans in India, 

UNDER THE RESTRICTIONS AND OTHER PECULIARITIES OF THE Law RELATING TO 

Europeans, described in the preceding Section. 

The persons who have settled in India, unconnected with the service either of the Com- 
pany or of the King, are of two classes : 

I. Those who inhabit the principal towns, in the capacity of merchants, tradesmen or 
artisans; and, 

2. Those dwelling in the interior, who are almost exclusively engaged either as principals 
or assistants in the production of indigo. 

The total number is very small. A statement furnished to the Committee on Indian Accounts and 
affairs in 1831, by the East India Company, estimates the number of Europeans resident at Papers, No. 51. 
the several presidencies iu India, in 1828, as follows: Select. Committee 


Bengal 

Fort St George 
Bombay 
Other pints 


* It appeal’s from a Minute of tlic Governor-general, which accompanies the Rovenue letter of 
1 January 1830, that only six applications were made, of which live were admitted. The whole 
extent of land comprised in threo of the live applications wns 15,000 begalis. 

(445.) y y 3 Of 
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Of these 2,016 persons, a large majority are engaged in trade in the principal towns. It 
appears, from certain returns obtained by the Governor-general, from the magistrates and 
joint magistrates of the provinces subject to the presidency of Bengal, that the Europeans 
engaged in the indigo factories, whether as principals or as assistants, do not amount to 
one-third of the number mentioned above as resident hi Bengal. 

Against those resident in the towns, that is, against two-thirds of the whole number, 
scarcely a word of complaint is to be met with. Natives and Europeans concur in agreeing 
chat nothing but. benefit has resulted to India from their presence. 

Their capital has furnished employment for the working classes and enriched the country. 
New trades and manufactures, and knowledge of various sorts, have been communicated 
by their means to the natives, and their conduct appears to have been perfectly unex- 
ceptionable. 

The inhabitants of the towns in which Europeans chiefly reside, appear to have derived 
great benefit from the intercourse which has taken place. Their progress in knowledge, 
social, moral and political, is universally spoken of as very considerable, both by the more 
enlightened of the natives themselves, and by the European population of Calcutta. 

lfammohun Roy, an illustrious native, who is at present in England, expressed this 
opinion, in a speech delivered at a public meeting of the native inhabitants of Calcutta, in 
the following manner: 

“From personal experience lam impressed with the conviction, that the greater our 
intercourse with European gentlemen, the greater will be our improvement in literary, 
social and political affairs; a fact which can easily be proved by comparing the condition of 
those of my countrymen who have enjoyed this advantage, with that of those who have 
unfortunately not had that opportunity." 

Similar opinions are either expressed or tacitly assumed in every paper which issues from 
the Indian press, that has any relation to the subject. 

Instances may indeed be found, in ‘which native writers charge the European tradesmen 
with having superseded their native rivals. “The editor of the Chundrika (a paper con- 
ducted by a native) instances five cases, that of house-builders, carpenters, goldsmitliB, 
tailors, and boatmen, and observes, that the profits accruing to persons in the above occu- 
pations have considerably diminished from the present competition of Europeans, and that 
many natives who formerly followed the same callings had made their fortunes." 

The answer to the argument involved in this complaint is so obvious that none could have 
been thought necessary in this place, if the following had not been found in a Calcutta 
journal. The writer of it professes to be “ an impartial zemindar." 

After stating the complaint of the Chundrika, in the language just quoted, the zemindar 
thus proceeds : “ In adducing this instance to support the favourite opinion of the editor, 
lie has not considered the real circumstances of the case, but has looked to the mere surface 
of things. The truth is, that when a largo body of Europeans came into Calcutta, and 
established themselves in different trades, people began to learn their business, and, alter 
acquiring sufficient skill, were employed by these Europeans on advanced wages. Before 
this, an individual or two, who excelled in their profession, had monoplized the whole 
business from the absence of suitable competitors, and had thereby made an immense profit. 
Let us only consider the number of house-builders living in each division of Calcutta ; how 
many carpenters’, goldsmiths' and tailors’ shops have been established, and to what an 
extent boats have multiplied; and all these people are not in want of business, far from it: 
when we have occasion to employ any of them, we find them seldom agreeing to any 
terms which fall short of what they wish to get. The number of workmen in this town is 
not easily calculated j and even with, this increase in their number, the present lowest rate of 
tailors’ wages is from seven to eight rupees, and the highest not less than sixteen rupees 
a month : fifteen years ago their rate was four rupees, and the highest not more than eight 
rupees. Formerly carpenters made large pestles and mallets, and at the most were able to 
earn three or four rupees only; whereas, from the extensive business now carried on by 
Europeans, some of the carpenters earn forty, others fifty rupees ; and the case is the same 
as to goldsmiths, house-builders, boatmen, and others. * 

“ The editor further observes, that ‘ the establishment of Gibson & Co. as tailors, of 
Holt & Co. as carpenters, and of Hamilton & Co. as jewellers, has impoverished the 
uatives who were engaged in those occupations.’ — I beg .of the editor to go a little about 
the shops of those gentlemen, and see how many hundreds of natives are employed by 
them at fair remunerations. Such a large portion of the community were never bo well 
supported, even in the times of the greatest princes, nor have we heard of an instance. The 
fact is, that formerly, the whole business having been engrossed by one or two persons, 
they made the greatest profit. At present, the trades being left free to general competition, 
there is a numerous body of competitors, and each of them cannot of course be expected to 
make the same degree of profit as was done before. All of them, however, find employment, 
owing to the extensive business of Europeans, and, on the whole, they earn more now. 
Their earnings are comparatively greater now than before. We hence conclude, that no one 
will, after ascertaining the general opinion on the subject, and making proper inquiries into 
the matter, he disposed to enter into such a perverse dispute about the benefits which will 
arise from the free settlement of Europeans in this country." 

The doubt that exists respecting tire benefit which Europeans have conferred on India 
turns entirely on the conduct of those who reside in the interior, the indigo planters. The 
present inquiry, therefore, relates almost wholly to them. 

The 
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The plant from which indigo is manufactured is indigenous in India, and the dve 
extracted from it has been used m the East from llie earliest ages, lint until British skill 
and capital were applied to its production, the quality of that produced in India appears in 
have been very inferior to the indigo of other countries, and the quantity exported to foreign 
markets consequently small. Since the attention of British capitalists has been directed 
to its culture, the quality of Bengal indigo has been so much improved, that it now supplies 
not only almost the whole consumption of England, but a large proportion of that of the 
whole world. This proportion has been estimated so high ns four-fifths. 

During the five years ending 1789, the quantity of indigo imported into Great Britain 
was as follows : 


From British Possessions in E. Indies. Total. 

1,693,509 
1,978,290 
1,877,830 
2,096,611 
1,966,687 

8,085,751 
6,067,747 
9,913,010 
6,748,281 

. 8,216,440 

In the former period no indigo was imported from any foreign possession in India ; during 
the latter, the following quantities were imported from such possessions : 


1785 

154,921 


1786 

253,345 


1787 

363,046 


1788 

622,691 


1789 

371,469 


s five years ending 1830, it was: 


1826 

- 7,652,946 

. 

1827 

- 5,384,998 

. 

1828 

- 9,660,152 

- 

1829 

- 5,965,128 

_ 

18,30 

- 7,920,172 

- 


1826 

1827 

1828 
1829 
1&30 


26,709 

21,520 

24,669 

17,263 

16,685 


The merit of having introduced the improvements by which the indigo of Bengal has 
been enabled to command the extensive sale which it now possesses, is universally attributed 
to the planters of Great Britain. 

It appeal’s, indeed, that even now, when the improved methods of manufacture intro- 
duced by them have been adopted by the natives, the indigo manufactured by the latter is 
generally decidedly inferior to that produced by the factories conducted by Europeans. 
The inferiority has been estimated at 1 5 per cent., while the indigo manufactured by the 
old native process is said to be wholly unfit for foreign markets. 

The advantages resulting directly from the employment of British capital in the culti- 
vation of indigo, have, therefore, two sources: — 1. The quantity of capital employed by 
the planters; and, 2. The improvement made in the quality of the commodity produced, 
and the field consequently opened for the employment of British capital in India. 

The source of almost all the advantage which the natives of India derive from the cultiva- 
tion of indigo by European planters, is the amount of capital employed in it. The benefits 
which result from the improvement of quality, or from any saving of labour in the production 
of the indigo, are wholly reaped either by the consumer or the planter. If the competition 
between the planters has been sufficient to reduce the price of indigo to the point at which 
it yields no more than the rate of profit ordinarily obtained from capital in India, the whole 
advantage of the improvement is obtained by the consumer. If the competition have not 
attained this point, extraordinary profits are reaped by the planter, which are either con- 
sumed by him, remitted to his principals in England, or go to increase his capital. The 
natives of India share in this advantage, as consumers or planters, but only to a very limited 
extent. The quantity which they consume is not great, and the native planters form but 
a small proportion to the whole number engaged in the trade. As consumers, the people 
of England share in two ways : in the diminished price or improved quality of the articles 
which they wear; and, secondly, in the encouragement afforded by diminished price and 
superior quality to the more extended consumption of the staple manufactures in which 
indigo is employed. As capitalists, they are benefited by being enabled to employ a con- 
siderable amount of capital at the high rate of profit current in India, instead of employing 
it at a lower rate at home or elsewhere. 

That these advantages result to England, to the planters, and to the consumers at large, 
is denied by no one. No materials, however, exist for forming any estimate of their amount. 

The planters claim the merit of much greater services to their country. They point to the 
total value of the indigo produced, and assert that “ aproperty worth 3,000,000/. per annum” 
bus been “ created solely by the skill, capital and enterprise of British-born subjects living 
in India on mere sufferance.” To which they add, “ the benefit conferred by the manufacture 
of Indian indigo on the manufactures and commerce of this country amounts to this, that 
it is the principal, ami nearly the only means to be depended upon, which the monopoly 
principle leaves open, to enable India to pay for the manufactures of this country, and 
that it does so to the yearly value of three millions sterling." This language is in a high 
degree inaccurate, nnd calculated to mislead. The planter is not entitled to credit for 
creating the value of the indigo he produces, in any other sense than that in which every 
manufacturer at home is entitled to similar credit in relation to the product of his capital. 
The indigo is not produced from nothing ; it docs not add by the whole amount of its value 
(445.) y y 4 to 
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to tlie wealth of the world. Tho capital which has produced it would have produced some- 

V. thing if it had not been employed in the manufacture of indigo ; and the only value « created 

by the skill, capital and enterprise” of the indigo planter, which would not have been 

Settlement of created if the capital had remained in Europe, is the difference in profit which the planter 

Europeans inlndia. ),j mse ]f has reaped. For opening the way to this gain, he is entitled to credit, but not for 

creating a property equal to 3,000,000/. per annum. Neither is the demand for British 
manufactures increased by that amount, in consequence of the extended cultivation of 
indigo with English capital; and this for several reasons. 

In the first place, supposing it even to be granted that British capital could not have 
found any other employment in India, and that indigo for exportation could not have been 
produced without its aid, it by no means follows as a necessary consequence, that the demand 
for British manufactures has been increased by the whole amount of the value of the indigo 
produced through its means. The improvement of indigo may have prevented other com- 
modities from being exported: this, indeed, is the only necessary effect of simply adding 
a new article to the kinds previously exported.' The commodities which would otherwise 
have been paid for with the old articles of export, are then paid for with the new. But 
unless some peculiarity of the latter prevents the free competition of capitalists in the pro- 
ducing country, and keeps it at a monopoly price in the exporting market, no encourage- 
ment is given to the consumption of imported commodities; they cannot he obtained for 
less labour. The indigo which represents a day’s labour, exchanges for no more than the 
product of a day’s labour in the article which would otherwise have been exported; but at 
that price the new article is preferred by the importing nation to the old. The consumers 
obtain the whole advantage of the improvement Even if the new export bear a monopoly 
price, no facility is thereby afforded to the consumers in general, of obtaining foreign com- 
modities. The monopoly profit goes into the pocket of the capitalist, and the increase of 
demand, which takes place for foreign manufactures, is measured by the extra quantity of 
them which he (the capitalist) may consume. 

If, as in die case in question, the article is one for which there is a more extensive 
foreign demand at remunerating prices than for those previously exported, it will, besides 
superseding the export of those commodities, invite an increased import of foreign goods. 

This the extension of the indigo trade has doubtless effected in some measure, but not 
nearly to the amount of 3,000,000/., as tho following statement clearly proves : 

In the six years ending 1796, the exports from Great Britain to India and China amounted 
on an average to 2,520,871/. At that time the Bengal indigo trade was in its infancy, the 
quantity of indigo imported into Great Britain from India annually being only 1,690,000 lbs, 

For the six yearn ending 1814, the annual average import of indigo from India was 
4,550, OOOlbs.; while the export of British goods to that country, so far from having been 
increased in proportion to the value of the additional quantity of indigo imported, had 
decreased to 1,740,137/. 

It is clear, therefox-e, that the indigo planters have not added 3,000,000/. to the Indian 
demand for British manufactures. 

It must further be considered, that that which has been added is not so much clear addi- 
tion to the total aggregate of demand. The capital employed by the British planters in 
India would have occasioned a demand for our manufactures, and moreover maintained our 
labourers also, if it had been employed in England. 


That the cultivation of indigo in India is beneficial to England, and to the consumers of 
tho article, is never denied, though differences of opinion may exist respecting the nature 
and extent of the benefits which it confers. 

The point upon which the whole question of settlement or colonization turns, is the 
effects on India, on the prosperity and happiness of the native inhabitants, and on the 
stability of our Eastern empire. Now all the advantages which flow to the natives of that 
country from the cultivation of indigo by European planters, have their source in the 
amount of foreign capital employed * ; which creates a demand, 

1. For their labour, and 

2. For their land. 


MR. Return, vol. i v. 
p. 10. 

Petition of Plan- 
ters of Jcssore to 
tho Vice-President 
of Bongnl in Coun- 
cil, 16 March 
1829. 

LcttorsfromBritish 
Settlers in thointc- 
rior of Indin, with 
notes by J. Craw- 
ford, p, 93, 

Piin 


The materials at hand for estimating the amount of capital engaged in the indigo manu- 
facture of Bengal, or the quantity of land or labour employed by that capital, are very 
imperfect, perhaps necessarily so. The only estimates obtained arc derived from the planters 
themselves ; none other have been met with in any of the papers submitted, nor have any 
means been discovered of verifying or correcting those thus obtained. 

2,000,000/. is the amount stated by the planters of Jessore as the annual expenditure of 
the indigo factories. Another estimate, published by tho planters, is somewhat lower. It 
assumes, “that in the Bengal territories the average yearly produce of indigo at present is, 
and in future will probably continue to be, about 9,00 0,0 OOlbs., produced at a prime cost of 
3s. 8 \d. per lb., equal to 1,680,000/.; selling in Calcutta at 5s. 4c?. per lb., or 2,400,000/.; 
producing a net profit of 720,000/. to the planter, and re-selling in Europe at 8s. per lb* 
including expenses, which is equal to 3,600,000/. 

Tho 

• If the cultivation of Indigo has caused capital to bo retained in India, which would otherwise 
have been remitted to England, that capital must bo looked upon in the same light as capital 
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Tlie addition of so large a capital as that undoubtedly engaged in the indigo manufac- 
ture, to the native capital of the country, supposing it really to be an addition to all that 
■would otherwise have existed in the country, must obviously have conferred on India 
benefits of great magnitude. 

Of the demand for labour created by such an amount of capital, the following con- 
siderations will suggest an approximate conception : 

In consequence oi the low price which the provisions and other articles consumed by 
the ryot bear in India, the quantity of capital represented by a given number of pounds 
sterling is much larger there than in England. 

The same sum of money would furnish a much larger number of men with food and 
clothing, on a given scale, in the former than in the latter country. But the customs of the 
country, the abstemiousness of the people, and the warmth of the climate, render a much 
smaller quantity of food, clothing and shelter requisite to maintain a given degree of com- 
fort in India, than would be necessary to produce an equal effect in England A given 
quantity of money would therefore properly support a much greater number of people ; 
but supported as the labourers of India in fact are, the difference is greatly augmented. 

A large number of witnesses examined before a Committee of the whole House on Indian 
affairs in 1813, agreed in stating the ordinary wages of labour in India to be from 3s. to 5s. 
or 6s. per month. Since that period the advance wliich has taken place seems not to be 
very considerable ; 5s. to 8s. per month are mentioned in several of the letters from planters 
before quoted, as the wages now usually given in the districts where indigo is grown. 
Whether an equal rise of wages has taken place in other districts does not appear. 

Attempts have been made by the Governor-general to obtain an accurate account of the 
number of natives in the immediate employ of the factories. With this view the magis- 
trates and joint magistrates of the provinces subject to the presidency of Bengal were 
instructed to fill up, with the assistance of the planters in their respective districts, a state- 
ment of the native establishment employed at each factory, distinguishing that part 
which was permanent, “ or kept up all the year round, from the servants, &c, entertained 
during the growing and manufacturing season.” 

But the labourers in the immediate employ of the factories form but a small part of those 
maintained by the capital of the planters. They do not even include those employed in 
the cultivation of the plant itself, when it is grown by the ryots for the factories, which 
two-thirds of the whole quantity produced is. Neither do they include any of the numerous 
cl asses maintained indirectly by the factories. Further than this, the information required 
lias not been understood in the same sense by all the parties who have made returns ; some 
have included the common labourers, or coolies, others have omitted them. These returns, 
therefore, afford but little assistance to the inquirer. 

The increased demand for labour may have benefited the native population of India in 
either of two ways, or, to a certain extent, in both. It may have found employment for 
the number of persons whom it employs, in addition to the population which would other- 
wise have been employed by the native capital of the country ; or it may not have found 
employment for a greater number, but drawn its supplies from other occupations, by the 
allurements of higher wages, and thus improved the condition of the labourer. If the 
population of the country has kept pace -with the growth of demand for their labour, the 
former has been the consequence ; the aggregate production of the country must have 
acquired a proportionate increase ; the demand for land in that case has been increased by 
means of British capital to the extent, not only of the quantity required for the cultivation 
of indigo, but also of that required to supply, either directly or indirectly, the wants of 
those employed by the factories, and of the families dependent on them. New laud has 
been brought into cultivation to meet this demand, or old more carefully tilled Rents have 
risen, and the revenue derived by Government from land has been increased, if propor- 
tional, and paid with more facility, if fixed. These are the necessary consequences of an 
increase of capital, accompanied by a proportionate increase of population. 

If, on the other hand, the supply of labour, the number of labourers, have not increased 
at all, or not in proportion to the augmentation of capital, the advantages above described 
have resulted in a degree proportionally diminished ; but the condition of the people must 
have been improved, they must be better fed and better clothed. 

In either case, besides the demand for labour and land, arising directly out of the capital 
employed in the cultivation and manufacture of indigo, the country would also be indebted 
to it for the demand created by accumulation from the wages paid by the planter, or from 
the rent brought into existence through his means, and by the impulse thus afforded to 
the general prosperity of the country. 

The advantages just enumerated are those which a country derives from the influx of 
foreign capital ; they are those which India must have reaped from British capital, unless 
an equqj quantity of native capital has been prevented by the operations of the indigo 
factories from being accumulated. 

They who believe that the oppressive conduct of the planters of indigo works mischief 
which more than counterbalances the benefits that the natives derive from their presence, 
must suppose, either that the capital employed by the indigo planters is not an addition 
to the capital of India, or that the uncertainty, vexation and suffering which they spread 
among the natives, beyond what the native zemindars would have occasioned, are more 
than equivalent to the benefits conferred by the addition. 

If the capital of the planters is not an addition to the capital of India, it must cither 
have been itself -wrested from the natives by the planters, or the conduct of the latter 
must have 1^% i_iwj . Rfl , pfttAvie ( i s a t i 0 n i 

(445.) z z ' " ’ Before 
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Before any inquiry is instituted into tlic extent of the benefits which the capital em- 
ployed by the planters has conferred on India, it is therefore necessary to inquire into the 
conduct of the planters, with a view to discover what ground exists for assenting to either 
of these propositions. ,, 

The proposed inquiry will show what the evils inflicted on the natives by the planters 
are, and furnish some materials for a comparison between them and those which would 
probably have been suffered at the hands of the native zemindars. 

From this an opinion may be formed, with more or less confidence, respecting tho side 
to which the balance of consequences to India inclines. 

A farther question remains to be considered with relation to England ; viz. whether the 
conduct of the indigo planters lias disgusted the natives, rendered them discontented with 
British dominion, and thus shaken the stability of the power which England possesses in 
the East. 


Conduct of Indigo Planters. 

With a view to obtain information on this topic, the Governor-general in Council issued 
two circulars, one on the 24th of March 1829, and the other 29th December 1829, to the 
magistrates and joint magistrates of the provinces subject to the presidency of Bengal. 
The latter of these letters was substituted for the former, because it was found, after 
returns had been received from several of the magistrates, that the details obtained were 
little calculated to effect the purpose in view. 

The functionaries in question were, by these circulars, directed to state, “ whether it is 
vo1, neeessury, for the effectual subjection of the indigo planters and servants to the control of 
u. p. 1 -. the law, that auy further legislative provisions should he made in addition to those which 

already exist" 

They were also requested to report their opinion “ on the general character of tho 
European indigo planters residing within their jurisdiction, in regard to their transactions 
with, and treatment of, the natives around them. You have doubtless," it was added, 
“ many opportunities of learning the estimation in which they are held ; and it will he 
satisfactory to Government to be informed of your sentiments on tho general question.” 

They were further instructed to fill up the following form : 



And informed, “ should you not be able to fill up the columns from the materials now in 
your possession, there can he no reason why the manufacturers should not be furnished 
with a copy of the form, and requested to fill up the items wanting.” 

In reply to this circular, much highly useful information was obtained beyond what 
falls within the strict limits of the questions. 

Several of the gentlemen addressed went at great length into the consideration of the 
causes and character of the disputes which occur in the indigo districts, the disturbances 
to which they lead, and tho various preventions of these evils which suggest themselves. 
These opinions, coupled with returns of the number of suits, and summary descriptions of 
their nature, furnish a very complete view of the conduct of the planters, and of its causes. 
The evidence is, however, defective in instituting no regular comparison between the con- 
duct ol the planters and that exliibited by the zemindars where there are no planters, and 
where, therefore, there is no pretext for saying that they are driven to acts of violence and 
fraud by the misbehaviour of their European neighbours. 

A large majority ot the opinions, too, respecting “the conduct of the planters'^ regard 
to their transactions with, and treatment of, the natives," are general and vague; and 
many of them seem to have reference rather to their personal conduct and demeanour, 
than to the conduct of the native servants, by whom their affairs are managed. 

Ihe cultivation of indigo appears to be conducted in four different ways : the first is 
, . — called “ tuia dadun," in which the planter advances a certain sum per begah to the ryot, 

Mr. Walters, Mag. who merely ploughs the land, and sows it with seed provided by the planter, the latter 
City Dacca. cutting the plant and carrying it to the vats, the profit or loss being his own. 

1 he second mode of cultivation is called « bundle dadun." In this, the planter advances 

- 

rupee. 


MS. Return, 
p. 187-189. 
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rupee. Sometimes, but rarely, the advance is made to the zemindars, who mulce their 

own terms with the tenantry. MS. Return, ii. 

The third mode is the “ neezehar," or home cultivation, the land being drained and 
cultivated by the planter, at Ins own expense and risk, by means of hired labour. The 
land employed in this way is holden by the planter in the name of some native servant, 
to evade the Regulations which prohibit Europeans from holding lands. 

The fourth mode is rarely adopted : it is that of buying the plant of those who grow it, MS. Itet. ii. 154. 
without receiving advances. 


“ A great portion of the lands under indigo cultivation is held virtually by Europeans. 

The tenures are registered either in fictitious names, or in the name of some native {A 
dependant of the factory.’' Ada*, «, 


The merchants of Calcutta estimate the proportion of indigo plants, grown by the -r, .... 
planters themselves, at one-third of the total produce. ‘ Petition of Mer- 

Of the remaining two-thirds, almost the whole is cultivated on the system above to Lord°W 
described uuder the name of “ bundle dadun ti ue k, Aailltio Mug . July 182 ' 9 . 

The ryot by whom land is cultivated on these terms enters into a contract, on stamped 
paper, binding himself to cultivate indigo on certain land, the boundaries of which are MS- ^ et - iv ; 
specified in the contract, and to deliver the plant at the factory at a certain fixed price. }■’; *’ V ,. CU p. nal 
The contract is conditioned for the payment of a heavy penalty in case of breach. tcrrof^s^ni ' 

Petition of Indigo Planters ut Dacca Jelnlpnre. 1,1. 42, -IS. See form of Con! met used in Tirlioot, MS. Hot. vol. ii/307. 


Most of the disputes by which the indigo districts tire so constantly disturbed, arise out MS. Ret. vol. v. 57. 
of the “ bundle dadun” mode of cultivation, which seems to he considered the most disud- Mr. Cheap, Mag. 
vantageous to the native : indeed it is stated by one of the magistrates, who has gone most Mymcnsing. 
into detail on this topic, that “ except by compulsion or from diro necessity, advances of MS. Ret. vol. iii. 
this nature are rarely received by the ryot." 190. Mr. Walters, 

The same authority states, “ that the home is by far the least objectionable mode of Mll S- Dacen. 
cultivation, and provided the farms are early obtained from the rightful owner, and the 
boundaries well defined, seldom leads to any complaint, or breach of the peace.” 

The subjects of the disputes which disturb the imligo districts are : 


1. The neglect or refusal of the ryot to plough the land for which he has received an 
advance, to sow it with indigo seed, or to cut the crop when fit to be gathered. 

2. The receipt, by the ryot, of advances from two or more planters for the same crop. 

3. Questions respecting titles to land, or the boundaries of estates ; and, 

4. The destxuetion of the growing indigo by cattle or otherwise. 

All these are exceedingly fertile sources of dispute. The breaches of contract produce 
the greatest number of questions, but those which arise out of the other causes are also 
veiy numerous. In the provinces to which the permanent settlement extends, the titles of 
the zemindars are clearly established, aud the boundaries of their estates, or zemindaries, 
defined perhaps with sufficient accuracy ; but the lights derived by the ryots who inhabit 
these zemindaries, from local custom, aud confirmed to them by the Regulations which 
established the permanent settlement, differ in almost every village. 

And it is a matter of general complaint, that “ the great pressure upon our tribunals Loi ter from Ben- 
orises from the mass of litigation connected with the rights, tenures and interests of the gal. 
proprietors and occupiers of lands, aud to the want ol' accurate definition of the rights and 
interests inteuded to be conveyed under the permanent settlement.” 

In the the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, the uncertainty which exists in this respect 
is still greater. Many large tracts of the finest soil are described by some of the planters ns 
lying waste, “ in consequence of the feuds of different claimants,” whose affrays, “ to obtain 
possession, supply the provincial gaols until more than two-thirds of their prisoners.” 

The proprietary rights of those villages which are under culture, are stated to be scarcely 
better ascertained, and the planters complain that it is impossible to ascertain who is the 
legal owner of any land which they may wish to rent 

The disputes respecting titles are rendered more numerous than they would otherwise 
be, in those districts in which indigo is grown on land not subject to annual inundation, 
by the necessity which the planters lie under, in that case, of obtaining a constant change 
of land. 

In other districts, “ indigo is grown cliiefly on churr lands, within the limits of the annual MS. Rot. vol. ii 
inundation;" aud as the rivers change their courses yearly, innumerable disputes arise 211. Mr. Walk 
respecting the titles to the land left by the rivers when they subside. Mag. Dacca. 

In consequence of these several causes the planter frequently finds, after he lias made his 
advances, or cultivated the land, perhaps even not until the crop has arrived at maturity, 
that the title of the person with whom he contracted is disputed. 

In some districts “ the cliief cause of contention botween the indigo planter and the MS. Ret. ii. 14< 
villagers arises from the frequent trespasses committed by cattle on the indigo fields, iuid Mr. Lowther,Mi 
I believe those acts to be more frequently intentional on the part of the herdsmen, than Bolundsbuliecr. 
accidental. The loss wliich the manufacturer is subjected to by the invasion, upon 
the plant, of a herd of cattle (whether such trespass bo intentional or otherwise), must 
obviously prove a source of great annoyance." 

The magistrate of MymeuSing, one of tlio districts in which most acts of violence occur, 
says, “ It is incalculable the number of disputes and complaints to which these trespasses 
give rise, and no inconsiderable time is occupied in investigating the latter." 
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hardly a fence of any sore of strength is to he seen, with the exception of those round 

V. mulberry fields, and patches of ground adjoining dwelling-houses.” 

The planters complain vehemently of the serious evils “ to which their lands are sub- 

MS. Ret. iv. 118. jected by herds of cattle being turned loose upon them, generally during the night. Whole 
Memorial of Plan- £ e jq g 0 f promising plants are thus suddenly eaten up and destroyed, and when resistance 
ters of Jessore to ig jnade b factoiy serva nts, the villagers frequently oppose, and serious conflicts ensue 
Governor- General ^ recor(ls of fcbe z in a h cour ts will, your Memorialists believe, show that from this cause 
m Louncu. innumerable quarrels and disputes arise between the planters and ryots.” 

Whatever he the ground of any dispute which arises between an indigo planter and 
natives, or between two planters, force appears to be appealed to, in most instances, for its 


MS. Ret. n. p. 144. Mr. Iiowtlicr, Mag. Bolimdshulieer. 
158. Mansell, - Agra. 

271. Ainslie, - Hameerpoore. 

387. Campbell, - Tirhoot. 

III. p. 28 to 42 - ' Smith, - Rungpoor. 

130 - - - Millet, - Beerbhoom. 

IV. 264.213.215. Tucker, Commr. Dacca. 

III. 325 to 327 - Pringle, Mag. Jessore. 
iv! 1 14. Memorial Planters of Jessore. 

243. 251. Mr. Ross's Minute, .Tud. 5tli May 1829. 

IV. 69, & I. 92. Mag. Benares. 

IV. 114. Memorial ofPlanters of Jessore to Governor-general. 


Reg. VL of 1823. 


The explanation of this fact is not to be found in any par- 
ticular turbulence of character, either on the part of the 
planters or of the natives, but in the impotence of the law 
to protect either, to which many causes contribute. 

The planters of Jessore state, “ that lawless violence and 
force have too frequently prevailed (in the indigo districts), 
and prevailed, as your Memorialists would earnestly press 
on your Lordship’s attention, because force and violence 
alone have been found able to protect private property from 
spoliation and ruin." 

Defects in the law itself are complained of, as are also faults in the mode of procedure, 
and corruption among the police and native officers of the courts ; but the principal cause 
appeal's to he the want of a sufficient number of judges. 

I. Defects in the law itself. 

The only remedy which the law, until altered in 1829, professed to provide for the 
infraction of indigo contracts, or for acts of trespass, committed either by the natives or 
planters, and the only means of determining any questions respecting the title to land, 
was a regular action in the zillah court, except in the following cases : 

1. Disputes between British subjects can be decided by action in the Supreme Court at 
the Presidency only. The zillah court has no jurisdiction over such suits. 

2. If any person shall have given advances to a ryot, or other cultivator of the soil, under 
a written engagement, stipulating for the cultivation of indigo plant on a portion of land of 
certain defined limits, and for the delivery of the produce to himself, or at a specified factory 
or place, such person shall be considered to have a lien or interest in the indigo plant pro- 
duced on such land, and shall be entitled to avail himself of the process herein-after provided 
for the protection of his interests, and for the due execution of the conditions of the contract. 

3. First. — If any person who may have made advances on conditions of the nature 
above described, shall have just reason to believe that an individual under engagement 
with him is evading, or is about to evade, the execution of his contract, by making away 
with and disposing of the produce otherwise than is stipulated ; or that he has engaged 
secretly or openly to supply the same to another ; it shall be competent to such person to 
present a petition of complaint to the zillah or city judge, or to a registrar exercising the 
powers of joint magistrate, within whose local jurisdiction the land stipulated to he culti- 
vated with the indigo plant may he situated ; filing with the same the original deed of 
engagement by which the produce may be assigned and engaged to he delivered to himself 
or at his factory, and certifying in his petition that such deed was voluntarily and bond fide 
executed by the individual complained against. 

Second. — On such petition and original deed of engagement being filed, a summons or 
tulub chithee shall he immediately issued through the nazir in the usual form, requiring 
the individual named in the petition to attend and answer to the complaint, either in 
person or by an authorized agent, within such specified period as may in each instance 
appear reasonable, and which period shall in no case exceed 20 days. 

Third. — The officer entrusted with the execution of the process shall also be entrusted to 
affix a copy of the summons in the village cutcherry, or other place of public resort, and to 
erect a bamboo on the specific parcel of ground on account of which the claim may have 
been preferred, and which it shall he the duty of the plaintiff or his agent to point out 
By these means sufficient public notice of the claim will be given, to enable persons 
desirous of contesting the plaintiff’s right, or of establishing a prior right to the produce 
of the land, to appear, either in person or by an authorized agent, before the court for that 
purpose ; and the failure so to attend, before the summary decision be passed, will beheld 
to bar the claim of any third party, founded on any contract for the produce of the land 
m question, unless it he established by a regular suit. 

^ our ^-— If the officer serving the process shall not be able to execute it on the person 
ot defendant, he shall nevertheless publish the claim in the manner above directed ; 
and if the defendant shall not appear to answer to the complaint within the period specified 
m the summons, and no other claim be preferred in bar of that of the plaintiff, the judge 
or other officer shall, after taking evidence to establish the deed and other allegations of 
the plaintiff, proceed to the adjudication of the claim, in the same manner as if the 
defendant had personally appeared. 

Fifth.— If the defendant, or his authorized agent, should attend within the period specified, 
and should deny the execution of the deed of engagement filed by the complainant, proof 
of the same shall he taken, and if its voluntary execution be established to the satisfaction 
add jio he established^ 
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a third party, a summary award shall be made, adjudging to the plaintiff the right of 
recei ving the crop, according to the terms of the agreement. The same principle shall be 
applied, if the engagement be admitted, and no satisfactory reason be shown why the 
defendant should not be held to the performance of his contract. ( 

The cases specified m these Regulations are the only ones in which a summary suit was, j 
till lately, sanctioned by the law. It appears, however, to have been the general practice , 
of the magistrates, without the authority of any law, to impose a fixed fine per head upon 
cattle found tresspassing, instead of leaving the occupier of the land to his action for ] 
damages. The fine “ generally " adopted was one of four “ annas " for each animal. 


In all the cases, however, in which it hns been intended to provide peculiar facilities for 
the protection of rights, the summary remedy afforded appears to be very insufficient. 


Memorial of Plan- 
ters of Jessore. 
MS. Ret. iv. 118. 


The planters assure the Governor-general in CouncU “ that the innumerable quarrels and ib 119 
disputes which arise (from trespasses on the indigo-fields) “ between the planters and 
ryots, cannot, under the present state of the law, be expected to cease ; the fine of four 
annas per head lor cattle thus found trespassing affording no adequate compensation to the 
planter, considering the difficulty of prosecuting the offending parties to conviction. When 
your memorialists state, that a herd of 1 00 cattle will, in the course of a few hours, destroy 
plants capable, if preserved, of producing indigo worth many thousand rupees, your Lord- 
ship will at once see and acknowledge that fines, to the extent of 25 rupees, can be no 
compensation for the enormous loss sustained, even were the facilities of punishing the 
offenders all that could be desired.” 


The lien given to the planter on growing indigo, and the summary suit for non-cultiva- 
tion, which is provided for him by the Regulations of 1823, are equally insufficient to 
effect their purpose. 


The planter has no lien, and “the magistrate cannot interpose his authority till the crop MS. Rot. iv. 212. 
is on the ground, when, if a dispute arise who is to have it, the magistrate, on a summary Mr. Tuclcer, 
inquiry, may give it to that party establishing the best claim to it. But this is of very Commr. Dacca, 
little use. The cases of disputed titles to crops on the ground are of rare occurrence," 
compared with those of refusal or neglect to cultivate. “ The only remedy afforded by the 
Regulation, in case the ryot fails to cultivate, consists in a summary process for the recovery 
of the advance, with interest ; or in a regular suit for the enforcement of the penalty speci- Mr. Ross, Judicial 
fied in the agreement,” provided it does not exceed treble the amount of the advance, unless Minute, MS. Ret. 
fraud he proved. iv. 


But “ the return of the advances, -with interest, even supposing that the award could im- Let. Sec. of Gov. 
mediately be realized, would prove a very trifling compensation for the injury sustained by Bengal to Register 
the loss of the expected produce of the season ; more especially when, by a general combi- oJ ' Suddar De- 
nation amongst the ryots, a factory may be altogether disappointed of the produce on which > 

it depended.” The vats and building necessary for the manufacture have been erected ; g<jQ 1V " ™ 
a considerable establishment kept up all the year, and advances made, perhaps not merely jj 3 gg Q amn _ 
for indigo, hut for the labour winch the planter had calculated on requiring during the bell, Mag. Tirhoot. 
growing and manufacturing season. The ryot, under the Regulations, may retain the HI.’ 114. Mi-.Shaw, 
advance until the season for sowing ; and if he then repays it, with interest, ho has done Mag. Nuddeah. 
all that can be required of him, except through the medium of a regular action. The 
period for obtaining other land has elapsed, the season for sowing being very short; and 
the planter is left without plants to employ his factory, or compensation for Iris great 
outlay. 


“ Although, however, the Regulation referred to is defective, I apprehend,” says Mr. Mr. Ross, Judicial 
Ross, “that the continuance of the evils complained of is not so much attributable to its Minute, MS. Ret. 
defects as to the inefficiency of the tribunals authorized to cany its provisions into execu- iv - 240. 
tion ; and that, were it amended, it would shill he as inoperative as it has hitherto been, 
if left to bo enforced by the same tribunals. 


“ It must be kept in mind that the courts at the sudder stations of the several zillahs 
are the only tribunals authorized to take cognizance of disputes arising between European 
indigo manufacturers and the ryots who contract to supply them with indigo plant ; and 
that these courts are, from their situation and the great extent of the country over wliich 
they have jurisdiction, inaccessible to the majority of the ryots ; and, from accumulation 
of business distracting and retarding their proceedings, of little avail to the manufacturers. 

There is, in reality, no provision made for administering any law to these two classes ; and 
that fact alone is sufficient to account for the disorder that prevails in the indigo districts,” 

This opinion of Mr. Ross is fully borne out by other opinions. 

The Regulations in question are allowed on all hands to have failed of their object. In Mr. Rattray’s Judicial 
some districts they have never been acted upon, even in one instance ; of this the great Minute, MS. iv. 260. 
indigo district of Tirhoot is believed by its magistrate to be an example ; that of Dacca is w«g 8 Ti>w ampbcl1 ' 
mentioned as another ; and the principal cause of their failure appears to he justly refer- in. 207. Mr. Wallers, 
able to “ the. circumstance of the judges not being able to give that immediate attention % Dacca City, 
to the suits instituted, on wliich the efficacy of the Regulation depends." 2i PerRunnoLs. arWC ' 

ILL 48. Mr. Mills, Slag. Pubnali. See also Sir. Boss's Slinute, iv. 250. Sir. Turnbull's Minute, iv. 287. 

The population of each judicial district has been computed, by various officers of the Queries fromthe Court 
East India Company, in answer to queries from the Court of Directors, at from 600,000 or of Directors, with Bc- 
700,000 to 1,000,000 or 1,200,000. The area of each district varies from 350 to22,000 square omcera ^England *in 
(445.) printed image digitised by diversity of Southampton library Digiti$5$fiKMW*< 
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miles. Pin-ties may, therefore, be “ distant from bho only courts open to them from 50 to 

Mr.TurnbuU’s Minute, jqq mfres*.” 

From the great magnitude of the districts, the courts are, with few exceptions, alwavs 
overburthened with business ; the delay attendant on a regular suit is very considerable 
and much time is necessarily consumed in obtaining even a summary decision. * 

The complaints of the planters, in relation to the judicial establishments of the country 
are not confined to the number of judges. The proceedings are all conducted by writings 
in the Persian language, of which both the planter and his opponent are, in most cases 
completely ignorant, and the judge himself has at best but an imperfect knowledge. Tt is 
also complained that the judges are too often young and inexperienced men, who have pos- 
sessed no opportunities of acquiring knowledge of the several systems of law which they 
have to administer, or of the habits, manners, or transactions of the persons subject to their 
jurisdiction ; and who therefore rely, in a great measure, on the native officers appointed to 
assist them. These officers are said to be very generally accessible to bribes ; their- corrup- 
tion appears to be matter of general notoriety ; and the planters declare that such is the 
extent of corruption, that no prudent man ever ventures to institute proceedings without 
bribing all the subordinate native officers concerned. At every stage of the proceeding 
fresh presents are required ; and the circumstances of the case are ultimately presented to 
the judges in a point of view determined rather by the comparative amount of the bribes 
than by any fan- consideration of the merits of the case. 

Venality appears to pervade all ranlcs of the native officers, beginning with the lowest, 
and ascending through all the grades to the highest. All appear to be frequently leagued 
together ; the constables at the outer stations paying for the countenance of their superiors, 
and advancing their interests by promoting litigation. 

The class whose corruption is most complained of is the Police. Many of the planters 
assert that the extortion committed by these men is so gross and notorious, that when a 
superintendant enters a village to investigate a murder, a robbery, or a homicide, a large 
number of the ryots run away till the inquiry is over, not because they are guilty, but to 
avoid being arrested under pretence of suspicion, and made to pay a rupee or two each 
for their release. 

„ --- Another evil loudly complained of is the great prevalence of perjury. One planter, 
nute, MS. ltet. iv. -whose statement is quoted by Mr. Rattray, (one of the judges of the Sadder Dewanny 
Adawhjt) as a “ fair exhibition of facts without any exaggeration,” expresses his opinion 
of the facility with wliich false witnesses may be hired by the following passage, which is 
fully corroborated by other accounts. “ The ryot can prove himself insolvent, in the event 
of being cast, by the aid of a few oaths, which he can procure as cheap as eggs." 

The expense, inconvenience, delay, and uncertainty produced by these various causes 
acting in combination exclude the poor natives almost entirely from the courts, and leave 
no possibility of redress in most of the cases which occur, even to the planter. The distance 
of the court, and the performance of the various steps prescribed by the Regulations, would 
alone, without the aid of any other causes of expense and uncertainty, be sufficient to 
deprive the remedies offered to the planter of all efficacy. 

The truth of this proposition will be sufficiently evident, when it is considered that the 
contracts entered into by the planters with the ryots are generally for small patches of land 
of from two to five begahs each ; that the advance usually made to the ryot is two rupees 
per begah, and that the contracts entered into annually by a single factory often amount to 
several thousands. The expense of sending to the court would alone often greatly exceed 
the amount of the advances, or the value of the indigo which the offending ryot had con- 
tracted to grow. The outlay required for the purpose, when a large number should fail, 
would be ruinous to the planter ; and the decision, after all, ivould frequently come too late, 
even if no unnecessary delay should interpose itself between -the commencement and the 
MS. Ret. iii.p. 35. termination of the suit. For tho intention of the ryot not to deliver the indigo plant to 
Mr. Smith, Mag. the planter entitled to it rarely becomes known until the crop is fit to be cut, when a very 
frimgpore. little delay would leave it valueless. 


Petition of Plan- 
ters of Jess ore, 
MS. Rot. iv. iii. 
136. 


Mi- TJ V: 


The suit for tho recovery of the advance, besides affording uo 
sufficient compensation to the planter, is rendered completely 
nugatory by the poverty of the ryots, The planter finds, on 
obtaining a verdict, that the defendant possesses no means 
either of satisfying his claim or paying the costs which have 
been incurred. Or if less poor, he has frequently left the 
village, made over his property to another, or is ready to bring 
ialse witnesses to prove that he is insolvent. 

When proceedings are instituted against ryots for breaches of then- contract, the object 
which the planters have in view is not to obtain compensation, but to inflict punishment 
on the defaulter, in the hope of deterring others from similar conduct. 

Reg. v. 1830, S- iii. By lute Regulations the law relating to indigo contracts has been improved by the 
Mb. Return, iv. addition of the following, among other provisions : 


MSS. Ret ii. 388. Mr. Campbell, Mag. Tirlioot. 

iii. 35. Mr. Smith. Mug. Uimgporo. 

iv. 202. Mr. Rattray's Minute. 

— 105. Resolution, Bengal C4overnment. 

— 7. Petition of Planters of Jcssorc. 

— 17. 1.cttor from Messrs. Alexander to Mr. 

Slmhespear. 

— 47. Petition, Planters of Dacca Jelulpore. 


lilts paragraph was written before tlie returns of the area and population of But 'I 11 11 
* P"""'' 1 - J die minimum and maximum of extent of tho districts have been supplied from 
those returns. 1 ho averagi area of a zilluh, under tho Bengal presidency, is more than ;W»d 
square miles ; and the average population, in 1822, was more than 1,300,000; the population ot 
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The wilful refusal or neglect, without good and sufficient cause to cultivate land on 
which advances have been inode for the growth of indigo, is constituted a misdemeanor, V. 

punishable with one month’s imprisonment On conviction, the judge may also order the _ 

specific performance ot the contract under ulic penalty of imprisonment for two mouths. Of-) Conduct of 
Damaging indigo plant is also made punishable by fine and imprisonment. Europeans in 

But little can reasonably be expected from amending the pro- MS. Bet. ». 252. Mr. Mclivill, Mag. Bareilly, 
visions of the law itself. The principal delect, ns many of the ^ ^ arian,iia g . .lessore. 

judicial authorities whose opinions are referred to in the margin _ 313. Mr. Banfoll, CoramiB. Ailypore. 

liave strongly stated, is in the tribunals. The magistrate of iv. 240. sob. 231. 310. Mr. Boss’* Minute and 

Jessore expresses himself in the following manner : “ The grand IJraft propasl;d Eegulatiom. 

objects for the Government to aim at do not consist in the making new laws for the muum'e- 
ment of their concerns, hut in providing for them a speedy and sure application of the 
laws os they stand.” 

Complaints have already reached England of the inefficiency of the new Regulations, 
in consequence of the delay attending the proceedings requisite to enforce them. 

The impotence of the law compels those who possess just claims to have recourse to 
violence for their maintenance or enforcement, and encourages fraud and oppression on 
the part of all persons who have either in their power. 

Of this encouragement the ryots, the zemindars and the planters seem all to have hugely 
availed themselves. The disputes however which arise out of these causes are much more 
numerous, and tend to more important consequences in some districts than in others 
Wherever the planters are few in number and widely spread, the questions which arise 
between them and the natives appear to be neither numerous nor productive of much vio- 
lence. The planter makes his contracts witli the more substantial ryots only, and finds 
plenty of land which it is equally beneficial to him and to the natives to have cultivated 
with indigo, since much of it is frequently unfit for most or all other purposes. 

In some of the districts in which indigo factories are numerous, and situated near to each 
other, the disputes arising out of the cultivation of indigo are few, and rarely follo wed by 
any vory gross acts of violence. Of these the district of Tirhoot is always pointed out as a jig. Ret. ii. p. 387. 
signal example ; Sarun and Allyghur are also mentioned with distinguished praise. But Mr. Campbell, 
most of the districts where the number of planters is considerable, exhibit constant scenes Mag. Tirhoot 
of fraud and oppression, terminating frequently in the most serious affrays. Dacca Jelal- 
pore is, perhaps, the most uuliivourable specimen of this class. The cause of the difference 
between the effects produced in Tirhoot, and those which are exhibited by Dacca and 
most of the other populous indigo districts is nowhere stated. 

Where the indigo factories of a district become so numerous as to give rise to competi- 
tion among them for the land in their neighbourhood, the planter becomes less scrupulous 
in selecting the ryots with whom he contracts, and scrutinizes less carefully the titles of the 
land offered to him for cultivation ; lie requires more land than the ryots are desirous 
either of leasing to him, or of cultivating with indigo ; and consequently avails himself of 
every favourable opportunity of obtaining leases or contracts. He makes advances to all 
who apply, takes advantage of their distress or weakness to tempt the ryots to sign con- 
tracts, and accepts leases from any persons who possess even the colour of a title. When 
these sources fail, he is tempted to have recourse to compulsion. 

The disputes between the planters and the ryots, and those between the different fac- 
tories, then become frequent, and lead to consequences of increased importance. 

Tho ryot receives advances for the cultivation of indigo, and either neglects to plough Iris Mr.Seal/a Minute 
land, or, when he has ploughed it, refuses to sow it at the proper seasou with indigo ; and " n . 257/ ’ 

perhaps sows instead rice, barley, sugar, or some other crop for his own use. i Y . .jg ; Petition of 

Planters of Dacca Jchdpore. 

Sometimes the seed received from the planter is parched before it is sown, to destroy its Mr. Priasup. 
germiuative power, and after sufficient time has been allowed to elapse for the growth of 
good seed, the land is resown by the ryot with some other crop, and the failure of the 
indigo is attributed to the badness of the seed furnished by the planter. At other times 
the indigo seed is ploughed up by the ryot, or the seed of other crops sown with or upon it. 

Advances are received in respect of land to which the ryot has no title, or of which he 
is hut a joint tenant. Land to which the title is doubtful, is frequently offered to the MS.Rct. iii.p.32. 
planter with a view of interesting him in supporting the claim of tho party from whom — 
he obtained the land. And advances are constantly received from two plauters for the 
same crop : in which case, when the indigo is fit to be cut, a dispute arises between them 
respecting tbeir respective rights to the crop. 

The zemindars, and sometimes the native officers of the courts, with a view to extract jv. 8. 106. 109. 
bribes from the planter, employ their influence with the ryots, to induce them to combine Petition oi'Plun- 
and refuse to cultivate the land for which they have received advances. For this purpose, lore of Jessore. 
bonds not to cultivate indigo ore frequently taken by the zemindar from the ryots. In |V r - ‘ 1,! - Petition of 
other cases they erect factories, and compel tho ryots to receive advances from them, Dacua 

though already under agreement to cultivate the same land for other planters. Here, ns jpFnv 

before, the object in view frequently is to obtain money from the planters, and not to .Jessore. 

manufacture indigo. 

Sometimes they lease villages to the factories, and refuse, after they have received the MS. Ret. ii. 4-10. 
advance agreed upon, to deliver them up. In other cases, though they deliver them up the Mr. Wells, Mug. 
villages, they instigate the ryots to stop die planter's ploughs when he proceeds to till the j 
land, and sometimes they collect large bodies of men together, to prevent the planter from „ 


cultivating even that land whioh he has obtained from other parties. tern i>f '.ToMorp*' ’* 

In one casSft' ' 4tiia 1 n 9 
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men, who agreed not to sow indigo themselves, and to prevent other ryots from sowing 
it, for a certain British factory. 

When the season arrives for ploughing the land, the ryots who have agreed to cultivate 
indigo for the factory neglect to plough, or the planter finds a body of men assembled to 
prevent him from ploughing that of which he has obtained leave for home cultivation. 
Sometimes the land, instead of being retained for indigo, is sown with rice or other crops for 
the ryot’s own use ; still more frequently the laud is properly prepared by the ryot, but 
when the rain 3 commence and the seed should be sown, some or all of the ryots refuse or 
neglect to sow. “ The sowing of indigo admits of no delay : when the land is prepared for 
the reception of the seed, no time must be lost. Delay, that in all cases is dangerous, in 
this is ruinous ; either the lands must be sown at once or not at all.” The planter has made 
advances, not only to the owners or occupiers of the land, but frequently to the labourers 
whom he had expected to employ during the season of manufacture. His factory, with its 
establishment, has been kept up at great expense ; the law does not even profess to 
afford him assistance, except to recover his advances, and even these he can never hope to 
obtain, in consequence of the poverty of the ryots. During the delay necessary to procure 
the assistance of the Court, the season would pass away, and leave the planter perhaps 
wholly ruined. 

Finding the law incapable of affording him redress, he takes the matter into his own 
hands and proceeds to plough the land, or sow it, by means of his own people, overturning 
and destroying the rice or other crop which the ryots may have sown in the stead of indigo. 
If large bodies assemble to impede the proceeding, an affray ensues, in which lives are not 
unfrequently lost. 

When the land is sown, the ryot sometimes ploughs it up again, and sows it with other 
crops. At other times herds of cattle are driven amongst the growing indigo, to consume 
or destroy the plant ; then again the planter finds himself obliged to look to his own re- 
sources for protection. 

In the same manner, when the indigo has arrived at maturity, the ryot refuses to cut it, 
or the crop is claimed by another planter, from whom also advances upon it have been re- 
ceived. The indigo must be gathered immediately or it will be spoiled. In the first case, 
the planter cuts the indigo by means of the factory servants ; in the second, the two 
planters assemble large bodies of men, each bringing into the field as many as he can collect 
together, and the strongest party cuts and carries the crop, perhaps after a violent affray. 

When the planters are the aggressors, the natives are compelled, by a necessity equally 
pressing, to appeal to force ; and that the planters are the aggressors in a large number of 
instances, is fully established. 

The same impotence of the law, which invites the native to injure the planters, holds out 
at least equal encouragement to the planter to oppress the natives, particularly the ryots, 
to whom the expenses of a suit amount in most cases to a denial of justice. 

The conduct of the planters, as has been already stated, appears to be very different in 
various districts. In those where there are hut few planters, acts of violence appeal - to be 
very rare. The planters, probably, do little worse than take advantage occasionally of 
the distress or necessity of the ryot, to induce him to take advances on somewhat unfa- 
vourable terms. In some districts, where factories are numerous, instances of oppressive 
. conduct on the part of the planters and their servants are rare. Of Allyghur, the Commis- 
sioner of the Moradabad division says, “ So far as my experience goes, and it is founded oa 
a residence of six year's, in a district (Allyghur) filled with indigo planters, I have found 
the lower classes of the natives better clothed, richer and more industrious in the neigh- 
bourhood of the factories than those at’ a distance ; and at the same time I cannot bring 
to my recollection a single instance of a native having suffered cruelty or oppression from 
an indigo planter or his servants.” 

In other populous indigo districts, the acts of misconduct committed by the planters, 
though not so rare as they are described to be in Allyghur, are still not very numerous ; 
while, in n fow of the most populous districts, no act seems to be avoided which can in 
any way forward the interests of the planters. Dacca Jelalpore may be cited as the most 
striking example of this state of things, The summary of suits brought against the indigo 
factories exhibits, in the case of most districts, few instances of oppression of an aggravated 
nature committed by the planters, and all the acts of that nature are confined to a few 
individuals. In Dacca Jelalpore, on the contrary, and in some other districts, the sum- 
mary exhibits charges of every degree of violence against almost all the planters. The 
following description of the acts committed by the planters applies, therefore, with different 
degrees of force, to different districts. 


^Ba'rtrali.Cominr .24 ^hress, n }' bimidity of the ryots, to a greater or smaller extent, in all or most of the dis- 
PCTguminiis, iii. 320. tricts, to induce them to enter into disadvantageous contracts. 

Mr. Wallers, Mag. _ , 

Dacca, iii. 223. 1 oundrng their cattle on a charge of straying among the indigo appears to he a method 

of very frequently had recourse to for this purpose. 

• W J e “ ”, inmfficient, compolmm, more or less violent, is employed; the ryot » 
Mr. Walters, iii. 227. sei zed, and confined or beaten. Instances of misconduct to this extent appear to lie more 
or . le83 Pitifully spread over most of the indigo districts ; but in some of the worst tte 


into contracts ; money 'is thrown into the houses of the ryots, as advances; their 

3 ’ bullocks 
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bullocks are impounded, their bouses burned, or otherwise destroyed. Instances of arson 
frequently occur in the summary of the criminal suits connected with the indigo factories of 
Dacca Jelalpore, and one or two other districts. When contracts cannot be obtained by 
any of these means, or it is found more convenient to forge them, or to cultivate the ryot’s 
land by force, forgery is had recourse to ; or, more frequently, the land is seized and culti- 
vated by the planters servants, either under the pretence afforded by a lease from some ryot 
out of possession,^ who has a real or pretended claim to the land, or without any colour of 
right. The ryot’s paddy, sugar, or other crop, if any happens to be growing, is ploughed 
up, and the land forcibly sown with indigo. Not unfrequently the planter prefers some other 
land belonging to the ryot to that which he intended to lease, and avails himself of some 
indistinctness in the pottah, to seize the field which he thus prefers. 

When the factories are numerous, the ryots are frequently compelled to enter into engage- 
ments with one factory, after having contracted with another for the same land. Sometimes 
a planter obtains the lease of a village from the zemindar, and compels the ryot to cultivate 
indigo, without consideration of the rights which custom confers upon them. Occasionally 
this appears to be done in ignorance of tbe nature or existence of their rights. Sometimes, in 
these cases, the indigo lands are said to be tin-own out of the rent-roll, and the whole burthen 
of the revenue cast on the other lands. 

When a zemindar quarrels with his tenants, he sometimes alleges that their rents are in 
arrear, seizes their land, and grants it to the factory for the growth of indigo. The tenants 
sometimes act in a similar manner when they quarrel with the zemindars. 

But of all the various grievances of which the ryots have to complain, that which they are 
said to consider the greatest, is the impossibility, almost complete, of treeing themselves from 
their connexion with the factories, when once they have received an advance for the growth 
of indigo. The advance which they are compelled, or induced to take, is frequently one 
which they can never repay ; and when even they do possess the means of paying off all debts 
due to the factory, and desire to relinquish the cultivation of indigo, the planter frequently 
refuses to settle their accounts, and compels them to continue to grow indigo. 

If, from tliis or any other cause, a ryot refuse to cultivate his land for the factory, the 
planter cultivates it with the factory servants, and charges the expense to the ryot’s 
account, and otherwise contrives to bring him into debt to an amount which renders him 
little better than a bond slave to the factory. 

The acts of which the zemindars complain are, that the planters, in their eagerness to 
obtain lands, accept pottalis or leases, without scrutinizing with sufficient care tbe title of 
the grantor, trusting to their armed men to remedy any defects in the contract. That they 
take pottahs which do not specify the quantity or boundaries of the land conveyed to them, 
and thus obtain an excuse for seizing on any neighbouring landlord’s property which suits 
them best. That it is, at least in some districts, “a common practice," when a zemindar 
refuses to accede to the offer of a planter who wishes to obtain a pottah, for the planter t.o 
obtain a pottah from some sharer or claimant, real or fictitious, who is in most cases not in 
possession, or from some unauthorized gomastah, upon the authority of which he either 
seizes the land, or causes a suit to bo instituted, which suspends the payment of the zemin- 
dar’s rent. That they occasionally find difficulty in obtaining their rent from the planters; 
and that the latter employ every exertion, frequently to the extent of committing acts of 
open and daring violence, to prevent the zemindars from establishing factories, and, when 
established, to ruin the owners. 

Hr. Walters 

In the two or three districts in which the oppressive acts of the planters arc most’ 
common, and in which alone those of the most aggravated kinds occur at all frequently, the 
planters maintain bodies of men, frequently 100 or ‘200 or more in number, to protect them 
from aggression, and to enable them to conduct their affairs in the manner which 1ms been 
described. These men are frequently strangers to tbe neighbourhood, of the worst possible 
character ; sometimes convicted criminals, who do not confine themsfclves to the exercise of 
the degree of force required for the purpose of the planter, but siilly forth under cover of 
the night, and commit heinous offences, decoities, thefts, and oven murders. 

Among the cases which appear in the Report from Dacca Ji-lalpore and Dacca City, 
there are many charges against servants of the factories, which would appear from their nature 
to be referrable to this source, such as robberies, “ snatching money,” and similar offences. 
The practice, howover, of employing armed men to any considerable extent is said to have 
greatly diminished, ami to be now nearly obsolete, except in one or two districts, where, as 
the returns justify, it is still almost universal. 

Organized gangs of brigands, denominated Luteeals, consisting of from 100 to 200 men, 
under regulur sirdars, who live by hiring themselves to fight the battles of indigo planters, 
it is to be hoped, are not now so commonly had recourse to as formerly in this part of 
Bengal. A few instances, howover, are to bo met with among the suits instituted during 
the last five years in the various indigo districts. 

Many instances occur, in the few districts which are in the worst state, of false complaints 
made by the factory servants against ryots; and the subornation of false testimony 
on behalf of the factories is alleged, with great appearance of probability, to be frequently 
practised. 

The police are frequently in the pay of the planters. 

The planters allege, in mitigation of the ollences committed on behalf of the factories, 
that they are for the most part committed by their servants, without their knowledge. 

(445.) U a They 
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— ~ They also complain that the incapability of holding land in their own names places them 

Mr. Wnl urs, iii, completely in the power of the gomnstnh, in whose name the lands leased by them arc 
2?A ; Petition of ^eld, and obliges them to connive at his misconduct. 

1 Interact .Jessore, p or bolb t | iese aB8er ti on9 there appears to be sufficient foundation in part, at least to 
a great extent. 

Mr. Walters Ui. 194 Several of the Magistrates consider that the oppressive acts which are committed are 
228, ’ ’ rather attributable lo the servants of the factories, than to the planters themselves ; and 

Mr. Cardetr, Mag. t | iat where the latter do countenance the oppression, they are more frequently the tools of 
Dacca Jelalpore. ui. w j|y gomastahs, or other natives, than intentional oppressors. 

Mr. Smith, Mag. Jessore, iv. 57. Petition of Planters of Jessore, iv. 129. Commissioner of Booleah, ill p. 108. 

The influence which the gomastah acquires over the planter by means of the leases held 
in his name, is forcibly stated in the following extract from the Returns of Mr. Walters, the 
magistrate of Dacca City, to the Governor-general’s Circular of 29th December 1829. 

MS. Ret. iii. 253. “ So long as lie (the planter) is debarred from a straightforward course, by openly 

leasing lands in his own name, and on his own responsibility ; so long as be continues 
subjected lo the control of a wily gomastah, whom he cannot shake off, whatever may be 
his conduct and character, without destroying his own fair prospects, by losing the lands 
leased in his name, so long he will be obliged to submit to be an unwilling accessary to all 
the chicanery and oppression which the crooked policy of bis servants may suggest. Many 
a planter has confessed to me that he has been an accessary to acts which he would have 
been ashamed of in his own country ; acts which he was driven to permit, or to lose 
the capital he had embarked ; and which he invariably attributed to a necessity arising out 
of the anomalous situation in which he found himself. The nominal holder, perhaps, of 
59,000 begahs of land, at a cost of three lacs of rupees, a European planter, finds himself 
the real proprietor of a few pucka vats and drying-houses only, over which alone he has 
any real control,” 

At the same time, it appears to be placed beyond doubt, by the facts and opinions 
adduced, that the planters shield themselves under their alleged dependence on the 
gomastahs, and ignorance of what is done by their servants, to permit acts to be committed 
on behalf of the factory, which could not be ventured upon if the planters were themselves 
responsible. 

Mr 'Hamilton Mac Many of the magistrates complain that the planters are too careless what their servants do ; 
Benares iv. 67. that, provided a certain quantity of indigo be obtained, the planter cares little about the 

Mr. Smith, Mag. means which arc adopted to effect its cultivation. The whole matter is left to the native 

Jessore, iv. 57. servants of the factory, and the proprietor avoids specific knowledge of the acts which he 
Mr. Walters, iii. cannot but be aware will be committed. 

228. Mr. Shaw, Mag. NiuWeah, iii. 132. 

Several of the magistrates attribute a large proportion of the disputes which occur 
between the factories and the ryots, to the want of care manifested by the planters in superin- 
tending the conduct of their servants. 

Had this carelessness no other motive than the love of ease, the instances which occur of it 
would be much more rare. The offences with which the factories have been charged in the 
foregoing description of their conduct, are for the most part, not such as the servants of a 
factory have any other interest in committing than to please their masters, by increasing die 
cultivation of indigo. Had the planters no interest in the performance of the acts in question, 
the servants would only risk their situations by committing them. Their interest would be 
to avoid anything of llie sort 

'1 he native servant has an interest in extorting money from all whom he can reach, and 
consequently, of adopting any contrivances which seem calculated to assist him in effecting 
that object; but the offences charged upon the factories in the foregoing statement are not 
Mr. Smith, Mag. of ot t * 1 ' 8 na . lurc - , The servants of the factories seem generally to compel the ryots to pay them 
Jessore, iv. 57. a Proportion of the advance received from the factory, and to extort money from llicm on 
Petition of Planters many .pretences; but the evils which the ryot suffers from this source, form an addition, and 
of Jessore, iv. 129. <>"e »f no small importance, 10 those already mentioned. 

In concluding this description of the conduct of the various classes connected with the 
cultivation, and particularly of the planters, it may perhaps not be altogether superfluous to 
camion the reader against an exaggerated notion of the bad state of the country, which 
a catalogue, containing no particulars respecting the number of each crime committed, is cal- 
culated to produce. Even in the worst districts, though crimes are excessively frequent, 
* a y ei 7 large majority of the contracts made with the ryots must be free from all taint of 
injustice, except perhaps some little advantage taken of their poverty or cupidity. And the 
number of affrays and crimes of any considerable magnitude committed by each of the 
factories, in the worst districts, would not amount to more than a small number in the year. 
1 he conduct of the planter is not marked, at every step, by the crimes we have described, as 
the catalogue has a tendency to lead the reader to imagine. The crimes, even in the worst 
cases, form but a small, though far too large, list of exceptions. 

Although the conduct of Ine planters, or of their servants at least, in some of the indigo 
districts, is undoubtedly oppressive, and evidently divergent from the standard adopted in 
more civilized countries, it may be questioned how far it is worse than that of the natives of 
India to each other, particularly of the zemindars towards the ryots. 

1 he papers winch have been submitted do not afford materials for any direct comparison 
between (lie conduct of the planters and that of the zemindars. A summary of the suits 
instituted against the former during five years, is given, with many elaborate opinions on their 
demeanour ; but nothing of the sort exists relating to the zemindars. 


Few 
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Few of the magistrates have made any comparison between the two classes, in the opinions 
which they have given. y. 

The two or three, however, who havo done so, incidentally, give opinions decidedly favour- ■ 
able to the planters. (77.) Conduct of 

Thus, the magistrate of Jessore (Mr. M'Earlan) states, “ that the natives of the country Europeans in India 
are equally violent and rapacious, and I think more so; whilst, at the same time, there is MS. Ret. vol. iii. 
unquestionably a superiority among Europeans, in the qualities of openness, liberality, and 292 - 
adherence to engagements. 

Mr. Smith, the magistrate of Itungpore, concludes a long letter with this : “ After what Ibid. 41. 

I have ventured to submit above, my opinion regarding the treulment of the natives must 
be qualified. Illegal acts are committed, but these are not confined to Europeans, notwith- 
standing the clamour that is raised about indigo planters. The lecords of the criminal 
courts prove, that from the same causes the sumo effects arise umongst the native popultt- 
tion: and the obstacles that oppose themselves to the effectual enforcement of civil contracts 
drive the native merchant, eqnally with the indigo planters, to seek redresB by subjecting 
bis creditors to illegal restraints.” 

The opinion that the conduct of the European planters is not worse, or at all events not 
much worse, than that of the native zemindars, derives considerable support from the 
answers given by the magistrates and commissioners to the questions asked them, as before- 
mentioned, respecting the “ character of the European indigo planters,” residing within 
their respective jurisdictions, “ in regard to their transactions with, and treatment of, the 
natives around them.” 

Among the answers received from the magistrates, joint-magistrates, and commissioners 
of circuit, of all the provinces subject separately to the presidency of Calcutta, amounting to 
112, there is not one which gives a decidedly bad character of the planters in general, and 
only two or three which do not speak of their general conduct with praise. 

Most of the opinions charge them with committing illegal nets, and many give long 
catalogues of the crimes and misdemeanors sometimes committed ny them and their servants ; 
but, with the few exceptions above, mentioned, they all conclude with praise of their conduct, 
considered as a whole. 

Thus, Mr. Walters, the magistrate of the City of Decca, who gives a longer list of the 
classes of crime and misdemeanors committed on behalf of the factories, limn any other 
magistrate, and paints the occasional conduct of the planters and their servants in the most 
unfavourable colours, expresses his general opinion of them in the following passage : — 

“ I have been led to form, upon the whole, rather a favourable opinion of the general elm- jj.S. Acct. vol. iii. 
racter of European indigo planters, in regard to their transactions with, and treatment of, p. 193 . 
the natives around them. Among so numerous a cins3 of persons, it is not to be expectetl that 
instances of misconduct should not occur, and that the dictutes of self-interest should not 
occasionally urge uu individual to overstep the bounds of propriety, and to forget what is 
due to himself as a British subject and as a Christian. Although, therefore, it cannot be 
denied, that instances of oppression, and a resort to brutal force, for the accomplishment of 
their views, have, in some cases, originated with die European planters; they have, in fre- 
quent instances of recorded misconduct, been made the tools of interested landholders, or of 
their own wily gomnstahs, who, by exciting them to breaches of the peace, have turned the 
laws, which they have caused to be violated, into a source of advantage to themselves. 

“ That some of the planters are held in much estimation by the natives; llmt they are con- 
stantly applied to to arbitrate disputes between relatives or neighbours ; that they are the 
frequent dispensers of medicine to the sick, of advice to those in difficulty, of pecuniary aid 
to those iu need, on the occasion of family events, which would otherwise involve them for 
life with native money-lenders; and that their never-failing acquiescence iu the wants and 
wishes of their poor neighbours has thus tended, in some measure, to exalt the British name 
and character, I can vouch from my own knowledge of the fact: nor need 1 remark how 
very much the prosperity and happiness of our native subjects would he increased by the 
residence of European gentlemen among them, were such u description applicable to a large 
portion. 

“The chief evil complained of by indigo planters, and the fertile source indeed of serious 
breaches of the peace, is the interference of rival factories with each other, and the injury to 
which planters arc constantly exposed, from new factories being erected within the hounds 
of the old-established concerns in their possession, either by native proprietors or lease- 
holders, or some European planter." 

Dacca is one of the districts iti which the cultivation of indigo occasions the most dispute 
and the greatest number of crimes. Of these crimes, and of the misconduct of the planters 
in many cases, the magistrate whose opinion has just been stated, gives a very forcible 
description; yet his opinion of their general conduct is still, on the whole, favourable; yet 
it is at least one of the most unfavourable which was given by any of the magistrates or 
commissioners. 

Unless this, and the other general answers given, refer solely to the personal conduct of 
the planters, which was obviously not the intention of the question, and which cun scarcely 
be the case, they must mean that, although the conduct of the plant'-is is constantly illnjut, 
and frequently violent, criminal, and oppressive, their misconduct is greatly mitigated by 
die state of the law, and their deportment not worse, blit probably better, than that of the 
natives possessed of similar power — the zemindars and others. The language in question 
could not be Used by persona who considered the conduct of the British planter us much, 
if at all, more oppressive than that of the. wealthy natives. 

The obiect of the question to whioh these answers were returned, was to leurn the 
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c liaracter borne by the planters in tbe various districts ; in other words, their reputation. 

V. A large proportion, indeed by far the larger proportion, of the persons addressed, misled 

probably by the ambiguity of the word character, have not said anything of their reputation 

Settlement of among the natives, but characterised them according to their own notions. They have 

Europeansin India, given the planters the character which they think they deserve, and not collected that 

which they bear. . . . 

The answers that distinctly refer to the opinions of the natives on the subject are but 
few, which is much to be regretted. These, however, represent the character borne by the 
planters for kindness, liberality, and fairness, and good faith, in very favourable colours, and 
state that they are looked up to by the natives with respect and esteem. 

The difference between the conduct of the planter and that of the zemindar consists pro- 
bably in this, that the exactions of the planter are limited to those made for the purposes of 
his trade, while those of the zemindar have frequently no limit but the capacity of the ryot 
to gratify his rapacity. 

So long as the law remains inefficient, the interest of the planter will frequently lead him 
Mr. Smith Ma». of to adopt unjustifiable means of obtaining, at the smallest possible cost, all the indigo which 
Rungpore,'iii. i°34. he is capable of manufacturing. He will drive hard bargains with the ryots; take advan- 
Commis. of Bareil- tage of their wants, their weakness, or cupidity ; and occasionally, when necessary for his 
ly, ii. 255. purpose, employ force. But here his oppression ceases. 

He probably never thinks of using fraud or violence except in the way of trade. Provided 
he obtain a sufficient supply of indigo at a low price, he is satisfied, and thinks not of 
interfering with the accumulation of the ryots from other sources. Though he seizes the 
ryot’s land, he would never think of taking from him a rupee to which he had not some 
claim. 

On the contrary, his interest combines with his inclination to render him favourable to their 
progress in wealth, and the improvement of their condition, whenever it is consistent with 
obtaining the quantity of indigo which he requires; for it is more to his advantage that the 
Minutes of Gov.- ryots who cultivate for him should possess ploughs and bullocks, to enable them to fulfil 

gen. attached to their contracts without difficulty, than that they should be sunk in extreme poverty. 

Rev. Letter from The native zemindar too often extends bis rapacity to everything which the ryot possesses. 
Bengal, 1 Jan. 1830. j^ e ; s no ^ a l W ays content with squeezing out of his tenant the greatest rent which lie can 
obtain ; but if, notwithstanding the amount of the regular extortion, the ryot should find 
means of accumulating anything, lie contrives to obtain it from him under some pretence or 
Mr. Sisson’s Re- other. “ Not a child can be born, not a head religiously shaved, not a son married, not a 

port on Rungporo, daughter given in marriage, not even one of the tyrannical fraternity dies, without an imme- 

April 2, 1815. diatc visitation of calamity upon the ryot. Whether the occasion lie joyful, or whether it 

be sad, in its effects to the cultivator it is alike mournful and calamitous.” 

The English planter protects the ryot from the zemindar and village malik, and although 
Ills own servants commit great extortions, they are probably little, if any, worse than those 
of the native wealthy classes. Mr. Barwell, Commissioner of Allypore, speaks of “ the 
extortions which, under sanction of their (the planters’) names, are frequently practised by 
their retainers and dependents, in common with all other native servants, whether public or 
private, in our employ.” 


Petition of Planters of.Tessore, iv. UG. 

Mr. ttird, Comm. Goruckporc, ii. SOU. 

Mr. Polders, Comm. Morudabttd, ii. 212. 
Mr. Walters, Mng. of Dacca, iii. IBS. 

Mr. Smith, Mag, of Jessoro, iii. 29S. 
Petition of Planters of Dacca Jeialpore, it. 
•1G. 

Mr. Walters, Mag, of Dacca, iii. 195. 


He assists the ryot with advances to pay his rent, and saves his land and 
bullocks from being seized for arrears. The terms of repayment in indigo 
which he exacts are indeedfar from favourable to the ryot in manyinstances; 
but they nppear to be less burthensome than those of the native usurer, 
to whom the ryot would otherwise be obliged to have recourse, and “involve” 
himself “ for life." 


One of the planters states, that the native money-lenders advance the cultivators such 
monies as they require at 371 per cent, interest per annum. This advance, given for the 
peasant and his family, for every bushel of which they receive back a bushel and a half; 
and for secd-corn they get back two bushels for one, or 100 per cent, interest. Not content 
with these profits, they are said, by the same person, to cheat the poor people most shame- 
fully ; which they can, it is said, easily do, as all the crops raised by the cultivator go into 
the usurer’s granary the moment they are ready, and lie takes good care never to grant a 
receipt, or render an account of any kind. 

Another planter, whose letter is in the same collection, page 66, says, that whenever the 
ryot is obliged to borrow of the money-lender, his cattle are mortgaged for the principal, 
while interest is charged at 50 or 60 per cent. 

Although tho bargains which the planter drives with the ryot are perhaps nearly, or 
quite, as hard as those of the zemindar, he behaves towards them with better faith, and 
Mr. Smith, Mng. of P n y s him more regularly, and is less rigorous in enforcing his claims when a bad season or 
Jossoro, ii. 262. oilier calamity falls upon him. 

He treats the ryot, loo, with less violence and more humanity in matters not immediately 
connected with business; shows more kindness to him in his distresses; supplies him veiy 
commonly with medicine when sick ; affords him assistance occasionally when disabled, and 
sometimes lends him money to buy bullocks, and carry on his agricultural pursuits, or to 
Magistrate of Dac- support his family when in want. In many instances the planters appear to have so much 
ca,iii. 195 and 161. personal influence with the natives, and command their respect to such an extent, that they 
are constantly referred to, to settle disputes between them. 

It would appear, therefore, on the whole, that there is little or no ground for considering 
the conduct' of the planters to be more oppressive than that of the native zemindars; an 
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This conclusion, it is true, is founded to a great extent on inference, in the absence of — 

sufficient direct testimony, and therefore is advanced with some hesitation. V. 

It seems to be tacitly assumed by most persons, that the indigo districts are those in 

which the greater quantity of disturbance takes place. This, however, would necessarily ( 77 0 Conduct of 
follow from the increase of the number of transactions, whether the planters acted oppres- Europeans in India, 
sively or not. Where all disputes are settled by affrays between the parties, whatever 
increases the number of transactions will increase the number of affrays, although one of 
die parties may always act fairly. 

It is, however, stated by .two or three of the magistrates, that “ the natives generally are Mr. Barwell, Corn- 
averse to the extended cultivation of indigo, and more especially to the cultivation of it by missioner Allypore, 
Europeans.” vol. iii. p. 319. 

“ The natives with whom I have conversed on the subject, (says Mr. Nisbet, commis- 
sioner of Booleah,) have invariably expressed a strong dislike to indigo factories; and I 
have always found a prejudice to be entertained by them against Europeans residing in the 
interior, my endeavours to dispel which have been fruitless.” 

Other magistrates remark that the natives dislike the cultivation of indigo on any other 
than the Chan lands, which are unfit for the growth of any other crops. (See v. 56, magis- 
trate of Mymensing, and iii. 283, magistrate of Bararat.) 

On the other hand, the magistrate of Jessore cannot think that the natives look on the 
cultivation of indigo as productive of more harm than good to them, (iii. 291); and instances 
are adduced by the Governor-general in Council, in their Revenue letter, 1st January 1830, 
of great eagerness on the pavt of the ryots to induce planters to settle in their respective 
neighbourhoods. , 

On the whole, there seems to be no pretence for maintaining that the conduct of the 
planters has either prevented the accumulation of native capital to any considerable extent, 
or that their oppressions have added anything to the evils suffered by the native population, 
which can be for a moment compared with the advantages which their capital has conferred 
on the country. 

It is even doubtful whether the conduct of the planters has been at all worse than that of 
the zemindars would have been if the former had not settled in India, and consequently, 
whether any deduction should be made from the positive advantages on this ground. None 
of die magistrates or commissionei's draw any comparison between the amount of benefits 
which the natives derive from the employment among them of European capital, aud that 
of the evils by which they are alloyed. Their whole language, however, seems to indicate 
that this omission arose from a feeling that such a comparison was wholly unnecessary, the 
side to which the balance inclines appearing to them not to admit of a doubt. 

That this is a correct interpretation of their silence on the point, and of the indications 
which pervade their reports, would appear to be established, or at least rendered highly 
probable, by the fact that those who reside in the worst indigo districts, and who conse- 
quently have bad occasion to paint the most unfavourable pictures of the crimes, oppres- 
sions and disturbances connected with the indigo factories, those, in short, from whose reports 
the catalogue of crimes and charges against planters has been compiled, are precisely the 
persons who seem to be most profoundly penetrated with and convinced of the balance of 
advantages which the country derives from the culture of indigo, by means of European 
capital and skill. 

Among the districts most distinguished for misconduct connected with indigo factories, 
those of Dacca, Dacca Jelalpore, Mymensing, Jessore, with perhaps one or two more, stand 
pre-eminent. The most formidable list of charges against the planters, to be found in the 
whole of die reports, is brought by Mr. Walters, the magistrate of Dacca city. His tone, 
in many places, indicates what is certainly no partiality towards die planters, by whom 
almost all the labour and trouble of his office are created. Yet after making his charges, he 
remarks : “ I do not consider it necessary to descant on the general advantages derived to Yd. iii. p. 192. 
the country from the introduction of the indigo manufacture on its present extended scale. 

These are palpable, and an estimate of their value will be best found from the information 
furnished by the returns called for, as well as from other data doubtless in the possession of 
the Government. What appears to me to be required is, to point out the existing evils 
which have grown up with the manufacture, and to suggest rules for their amelioration.” 

The magistrate (Mr. Cardew) of Dacca Jelalpore, which appears by the reports and 
returns to be the distinct in which more aggravated crime is committed by die planters than 
in any other, concludes liis report thus : 

“ Upon the whole, I am of opinion that the residence of Europeans in this district has Vol. iii. p. 180. 
been of the greatest advantage to die inhabitants. The comforts of all classes have been 
increased from the large capital circulated ; the zemindars’ rents have been realized with 
greater facility, and the immense tracts of jungle that ovei'spread the distinct before the 
cultivation of indigo was introduced, have totally disappeared.” 

Mr. M'Farlan, the magistrate of Jessore, another of the most disturbed districts, says, 

“ I can hardly think that the establishment of European Indigo planters in the interior of Vol.iii.pp.29I-293. 
the districts is looked upon by the natives as a source of evil rather than of good. 

“ Rapacious and violent men there no doubt are among them; and the uncertainty of the 
speculation, which approximates thoir enterprises to gambling transactions, must have an 
important influence in fostering such evil propensities. But natives of the country are 
equally violent and rapacious, and, I think, more so ; whilst, at the same time, there is 
unquestionably a superiority among Europeans in the qualities of openness, liberality, and 
adherence to engagements. 
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« If, therefore, the capabilities of the country are to be called out at all, it seems clear 
they had better be under the management of Europeans than of natives.” 

The following extract from the report of the magistrate of Mymensing (Mr. Cheap), will, 
at the same time, show the high opinion entertained by that gentleman of the advantages 
which India derives from the residence of Europeans, and his freedom from partiality towards 
the planters : 

“ Great benefit has been derived from their (the planters’) speculations to tho country! 
but they are apt to entertain a much higher opinion of the benefits conferred on the natives, 
than those mutually received and conferred. That the capital invested in indigo is immense, 
it is not necessary to mention! but, generally speaking, with the exception of a few ill. 
finished factories, as far ns external appearances go there is little in the way of the useful 
or ornamental to be seen in those partB of the country principally occupied by indigo 
planters, and no improvement in the moans and implements required for agriculture; tho 
only counterpoise iu the scale being the employment of a considerable number of hands in 
the manufacture of the raw produce, and the skill acquired by those engaged in tho 
mechanical part of the process : but that greater comforts and conveniences have been dis- 
pensed to the ryots and lower orders, from the introduction of this now most valuable 
staple of the country, admits of doubt, or at any rate is confined to districts which 1 have 
never visited.” 

No distinct opinion that the balance of effects is disadvantageous to India, has been met 
with in any of tho reports. The two following extracts are those which have the strongest 
tendency to that view. The first is Horn the report of Mr. Monckton, commissioner of 
Furruckabad ; and the second from that of M r. Barwell, commissioner of Allyporo, who 
commences his report by a declaration that he lias had “ very little experience in the 
administration of the criminal jurisprudence and internal police of the country, and has 
never resided in districts where the cultivation of indigo was carried on to any extent,” 
until his then recent appointment to the office of commissioner. 

Mr. Monckton says : — “ There is reason, therefore, to think that the profits of indigo are 
not, as represented, the clear and honest results of Europe&u skill. A portion is drawn from 
the funds fairly due to the revenue of the State : and a portion is more oxeeptionably drawn 
from forcing ryots to grow indigo in a proportion beyond what the Indian cottage-farm can 
maintain, and to give that indigo, with tho perquisites, at terms which do not repay the 
grower. I fear that there is not a village mortgaged in these parts, to indigo factories or their 
native agents, which, in tho mined state of the houses, the poverty of the people, their 
discontent, despair, and, more particularly, loss of their native manner, do not offer proof 
of the injury done by the indigo trade to the interior of the country. 

“ Tho general personal character of the European planters, separated from the advantage 
taken of revenue laws and landed tenures, is fair. Coolies, day-labourers, carriage and boats, 
aro regularly and folly paid for, but not from any other reason than what actuates the 
world at large— a feeling that, if not paid, people will not work. Of any great improvement 
in cultivation, in manufactures, in arts and sciences, being imputable to the indigo planters, 
I ant not apprised.” 

Mr. Harwell expresses himself in the following words “ Accustomed as I have been, 
from mv youth upwards, to regard with reverence the sentiments and opinions entertained 
by the late venerable Warren Hastings (the wisest ruler and the best friend to the interests 
of his Honourable Employers that British India ever saw) upon this subject, I strongly 
incline to the latter measure, as affording the best means of securing tho stability of our 
eastern empire, and of promoting tho peace and prosperity of its native inhabitants, whose 
rights and interests, privileges, customs, and even prejudices, we are bound, by every 
obligation of good faith, to preserve inviolate and entire. 

“ That those rights and interests are interfered with, those prejudices offended, and those 
customs infringed upon, wherever, as in the Jessore district for instance, Europeans have 
been permitted to occupy lands for the cultivation of indigo to any considerable extent,. flo 
one who 1ms had opportunities of conversing generally with the natives, and of ascertaining 
their real sentiments, can doubt for an instant.” 

'1 hese opinions, even if intended to signify that their authors considered that tho advan- 
tages attendant on the residence of Europeans were overbalanced by the disadvantages, do 
not exhibit any of that superior care in the investigation of the subject which could alone 
entitle two or three opinions to outweigh a much greater number. 

On the whole, the view taken by Mr. Bayley, member of the Council of Bengal, of the 
evidence adduced on this subject, coincides with our own : 

“ Even with the limited powers now possessed by our local tribunals (says Mr. Bayley) 
to provent or punish offences on the part of European British subjects, aud with the obvious 
disadvantages which result from a divided jurisdiction, anil from restrictions which go to 
encourage acts ol fraud and violence, 1 am of opinion that the most solid benefits have 
resulted, and continue to result, from the residence and employment of European British 
subjects in the interior of the country, and that the mischiefs and inconveniences havo in 
practice been of much less importance than has bpen commonly supposed.” This view 
derives some additional confirmation from the speeches of two eminent natives to the in- 
habitants ol Calcutta, Dwurkonmitl) Tugore and Ranimohuu Roy. The former said, “ With 
refer onco to die subject more immediately before the meeting, I beg to state that I have several 
zeminilariOB in various districts, and that I have found lliat the cultivation of indigo, and the 
residence of Europeans, have considerably benefited the community at large; the zemindars 

becoming 
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becoming wealthy anil prosperous ; the ryots materially improved in their condition, and 

possessing many more comforts than the generality of my countrymen, where indigo culti- V. 

ration and manufacture are not carried on; tho value ofland in the vicinity to be considerably 

enhanced, and cultivation rapidly progressing. I do not make these statements merely from ( 77 d Conduct of 
hearsay, but from personal observation and experience, a9 l have visited the places referred European sin India, 
to repeatedly, and in consequence am well acquainted with the character and manners of 
the indigo planters. There may be a few exceptions, as regards the general conduct of 
indigo planters, but they are extremely limited, und, comparatively speaking, of the most 
trifling importance. I may be permitted to mention an instance in support of this statement. 

Some years ago, when indigo was not so generally manufactured, one of my estates, where 
there was-no cultivation of indigo, did not yield a sufficient income to pay the Government 
assessment; but within a few years, by the introduction of indigo, there is now not a begah 
on the estate untilled, and it gives me a handsome profit. Several of my relations and 
friends, whose affairs I am well acquainted with, have in like manner improved their pro- 
perty, and are receiving a large income from their estates. If such beneficial effects as these 
I have enumerated, have accrued from the bestowing of European skill on one article of 
production alone, what further advantages may not be anticipated from the unrestricted 
application of British skill, capital and industry, to the very many articles which tliis country 
is capable of producing, to as great an extent, and of as excellent a quality, as any other in 
the world, and which of course cannot be expected to be produced without the free inter- 
course of Europeans.” 

Raminohun 11 oy confirmed this viow in the following language:— “ From personal Sec also opinion of 
experience I am impressed with the conviction, that the greater our intercourse with Mag. of Meerut, ii. 
European gentlemen, the greater will be our improvement in literary, social and political 128. 
affairs; a fact which can be easily proved, by comparing the condition of those of my coun- 
trymen who have enjoyed this advantage, with that of those who unfortunately have not 
that opportunity ; and a fact which I could, to the best of my belief, declare on solemn 
oath before any assembly. I fully agree with Dwarkanautli Tagore in the purport of the 
resolution just read. As to the indigo planters, I beg to observe, that 1 have travelled 
through several districts in Bengal and Behai*, and I found the natives residing in the 
neighbourhood of indigo plantations evidently better clothed and better conditioned than 
those who lived at a distance from such stations. There may be some partial injury done 
by the indigo planters : but, on the whole, they have performed more good to the generality 
of the natives of tliis country than any other class of Europeans, whether in or out of the 
service.” 

The objection which was urged by the witnesses examined before the Select Committee 
of the whole House on Indian Affairs in 1813, was not, however, that the advantages which 
India would derive from tho settlement of Europeans in India woqld be overbalanced by 
any pecuniary disadvantages; but that Europeans would violate the religious and social 
prejudices of the native population, oppress and ill-treat the natives, degrade the British 
character by vice and debauchery, and thus excite and encourage the natives, if not to 
insurrection, to avail themselves of any occasion which should offer to join any powerful 
invader or insurgent. These evils, however, were predicted by most of the witnesses, only 
in case the immigration should consist of the poorer and less educated classes. The settle- 
ment which has hitherto taken place has not been drawn from those classes ; the case 
supposed has therefore not occurred. 

It may be well, however, to observe here, notwithstanding, that the violation of the pre- 
judices of the natives does not form one of the charges brought against the planters by any 
of the magistrates, except by Mr. Barwell, in the single paragraph citcil a lew pages hack : 
that no traces of any such offences appear in die summary of criminal cases which lias 
been returned for the five years ending with 1829, one or two of the eases being all which 
appear to involve any such offence ; that the people are nowhere said to have been rendered 
discontented with British rule by their conduct, nor does the British character appear to 
have been lowered by them in the eyes of the natives, in any way calculated to weaken the 
hold which England has on India; at least, nothing of tliis nature is anywhere alleged 
against them in the papers which have been submitted. 

Having taken a view of the conduct of the indigo planters, for the purpose of discovering 
how far it is more injurious and oppressive to the natives of India than that of the zemindars 
would otherwise have been, and arrived at die conclusion that the evidence does not warrant 
ftu opinion that it is much if any degree worse, and consequently that it does not seem 
necessary to make any deduction on that score from the advantages undoubtedly conferred by 
die large capital which Uiey employ, and by their superior knowledge and morality ; it 
remains to endeavour to form an estimate of the advantages which the variohs classes have 
derived from these sources. 

Effect which the Cvllivation of Indigo by European Capital has had on the class of Ryots. 

This class includes the whole country population of I ndia, with the exception of a very 
small number of persons, who come under the class of zemindars. The ryots are of two 
kinds : those who possess a customary title to hold the lands which they occupy, so long as 
they pay a certain fixed rent; and those who have no other title to their land than that 
which they derive from the zemindar whose tenants they are, either on short leases or at 
will. 

When land is held by tenants of the former class, Khood-khasht ryots as they are termed, 
they are of course the parties that benefit by any increase in value of the land itself, or of 
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the produce which it bears. They are not, however, like the large landholder under similar 
circumstances, necessarily benefited by any increased value which their land acquires. If 
they sell or let the land, they obtain a higher price or more rent for it : if they grow a 
surplus, more manufactures may be obtained in exchange for that surplus ; but on so much 
of their property as they retain to produce their own sustenance, or to grow agricultural 
produce of one sort to exchange for that of another which is required for their own con- 
sumption, they derive no benefit from the increased value of land or of its produce. 

As the portions of land held by the ryots are very small, those even of the’Khood-khaslit 
class obtain but a small share of advantage from any rise of the value of land, or of 
agricultural produce ; except where, within the bounds of their village, there are portions 
of land unfit for the growth of ordinary crops, but suited to indigo, or which, having 
remained from some other cause in an unenltivated state, come into demand in consequence 
of the rise. 

Those of the ryots who are not included in the class just described, and who form the 
great bulk of the population, derive no benefit from the increased value of land: if land 
becomes more valuable, the zemindar of course augments the rent. The condition of the 
ryot is wholly dependent on the wages of labour which he receives, either under that name, 
or in the price of the indigo or other articles that he produces for sale. 

It has been already stated, in the commencement of this report, that the quantity of 
capital annually expended by the indigo planters is estimated by themselves at from 
1,200,0001. or 1,600,0001. to 2,000,0001. sterling; and that the wages of labour in India 
appear to be from five to eight shillings per month. 

No materials have been found for forming an estimate of the proportion which the persons 
paid at this rate of wages hear to the whole number employed, or of that which the total 
amount paid to the former class bears to that paid to the latter. 

It is obvious, however, that the number of persons maintained by this 'outlay, either as 
labourers themselves or as the families of labourers, is very great. It lias still, however, to 
he considered, in which of the two ways possible the additional demand for labour has been 
supplied, whether by a corresponding increase of the population growing up with the growth 
of the trade, or by an improvement of the condition of the labourers. Is a number greater, 
by the amount of the new demand, maintained in the same condition, or the same number, or 
one which, though increased, is not increased in an equal ratio with employment, in abetter 
condition ? Few of the magistrates, or other Indian authorities, have expressed any distinct 
opiniou on this point. There is, however, some difference of sentiment between those who 
have. That the principal effect has been to maintain an increased population, does not 
admit of a doubt. The only question is, not whether the whole of the demand created by 
the indigo trade has gone to improve the condition of the people, but whether any part of 
it has ; whether the condition of the people has been at all improved in consequence ? 

Rammohun Roy, an authority of great weight in such matters, considers the condition of 
the ryots has not been improving in any degree within his recollection; to whicli he adds, 
that is of so melancholy a description, “ that it always gives him the greatest pain to allude 
to it.” 

This opinion would, however, seem to relate to the mass of ryots, and to exclude some 
improvement in the condition of those engaged in the cultivation of indigo ; for in the speech 
already quoted, Rammohun Roy stated, “ I have travelled through several districts of 
Bengal and Behar, and I found the natives residing in the neighbourhood of indigo plan- 
tations evidently better clothed and better conditioned than those who lived at a distance 
from such stations.” 

Dwarkanauth Tagore, himself possessed of, or connected with several indigo factories, 
expressed on the same occasion a similar opinion. He stated that in the indigo districts 
he found the “ ryots materially improved in their condition, and possessing many more 
comforts than the generality of his countrymen, where indigo cultivation and manufacture 
is not earned on.” 

Mr. Hamilton, the magistrate of Benares, says, however, “ It is argued that the ryots, in 
those districts where indigo is cultivated, are most substantial. Speaking of those divisions 
which have come under my observation, I cannot say that I have seen anything that could 
at all lead me to suppose such the case; but on the contrary, I am inclined to assert, the 
ryots arc far better off in the /.emindaries wherein the proprietors will not hear of indigo 
being grown, and resist every application for pottalis from factories. The rajah of Benares 
openly declares, that until the introduction of indigo there never was dissension in his 
jagheers, (the finest cultivated tracts in this neighbourhood) ; that all the late disputes had 
their origin in indigo transactions, to which he never willingly consented, but from which 
he has seriously lost, and must permanently suffer.” 

This opinion seems, however, to be rather the result of inference than of observation ; and 
the inference, at least if intended to apply to more than some few districts, is obviously 
founded on an erroneous notion of the facts. The paragraph quoted is followed by this:— 
“ More laud is not brought into cultivation by the introduction of indigo ; it is not grown on 
ground that would otherwise be fallow, or on which other produce could not be advan- 
tageously raised ; neither is the rent paid by planters higher than what could be obtained 
from other persons. If then the quantity of cultivated land is not increased by the culture 
of indigo, or a higher rent is not paid for the lands on its account, how then is the ryot to 
be benefited ? He must obtain enough from the planters to cover all expenses, and leave 
himself a profit to maintain him through the year; and if he only gain this, it matters little 
whether it be derived from indigo or anything else,” ^ 
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The commissioner of Fnrruckabad takes a view of this question still more unfavourable 

to the opinion that the condition of the ryots has been improved. He says, ‘‘I lear that Vol. ii. p . 226. 

there is not a village mortgaged in these parts to indigo factories, or their native agents, 

which, in the ruined state ol the houses, the poverty of the people, their discontent, despair, 

and more particularly loss of their native manner, do not oiler proof of the injury done bv 

the indigo factories to the interior of the country." It must, however, be observed that at 

the time to which this opinion relates the planters in that part of the country were in great 

distress and failing. 

The only other opinion which has been met with on this side of the question, is that of the 
magistrate ol Mymensing (Mr. Cheap), who attributes to the “ immense” capital invested in Vol. v. p. 69. 
indigo, the “employment of a considerable number of hands;” but adds, “that greater com- 
forts and conveniences have beeu dispensed to the ryots and lower orders, From the intro- 
duction of this now most valuable staple of the country, admits of doubt, or at any rate is 
confined to districts which I have never visited.” 

On the other side of this question may be ranged the opinions of a larger number, though 
still but a small proportion, of the magistrates and commissioners. Several of the opinions 
arc, however, expressed so generally, that it is difficult to decide whether those by whom they 
were given considered the benefit derived to be employment for a greater number only, or 
an increase of the comforts enjoyed by each. 

The cultivation of indigo, for example, is said to be very beneficial to the “district and jj r> Linil Mag. of 
native inhabitants. 1 ' The introduction of so large a capital, “is of considerable advantage I’uttehporc, ii. 28] . 
both to 'the people and to the Government.” “The great body of the ryots have already ii. 339,331’, 36!). 
benefited by the diffusion of capital, the extension of cultivation, and the enhancement of Mr. Morris, Mag. 
rents.” Even with respect to those opinions which do distinctly assert an improvement of of Eclmr, ii. 423. 
condition, it is in some cases doubtful whether the opinion is founded on inference or 
observation. 

Several of the magistrates seem to feel that the increase of comfort among the working 
classes is a necessary consequence of any large increase of capital, and to estimate tlrn benefit 
done to the labouring class by the evil which they would suffer if European capital were 
now suddenly removed. 

“ The comforts of all classes have been increased from the large capital circulated,” is Vol. Hi. p. 180. 
the statement of Mr. Cardew, magistrate of Dacca Jclal pore; and it is difficult to determine 
whether the effect is here deduced from observation or inference. The opinions which at the 
same time assert that the comforts of the working classes are augmented, and leave no doubt 
that the ground of the assertion is observation, are few. 

'Fhe commissioner of Moradabad(Mr. Boldero) says, “ So far as my experience goes, and Vol. ii. 243. 
it is founded on a residence or six years in a district filled with indigo planters, I have found 
the lower classes of the natives better clothed, richer, and more industrious, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the factories than those at a distance from them." 

Mr. Mills, magistrate of Pubnah, says, “ Although many planters are undoubtedly oppres- v 0 i, j, ,53^ 
sive, yet at the same time it must be observed that the condition of the ryots lias been 
greatly improved since their introduction in the mofussil.” 

Evidence to the same effect was given before the Committee of the House of Lords which 
sat on the affairs of the East India Company in 1830. 

Mr. Harris, who had been an indigo planter in India, stated that “ their (the ryots’) Minutes Lords’ 

better condition in the districts where indigo was chiefly cultivated, enabled them to keep a Rep. 1830, p. 303. 

greater number of bullocks for their ploughs, and the ground was better cultivated as they 
improved in means.” 

The following question was put to, and answer retnrned by Mr. Davidson, who had also Minutes of Evi- 
been a planter in India: donee, 267. 

“ Is the situation of the ryots, who cultivate indigo for the indigo planters, superior to 
that of other ryots engaged in the cultivation of other articles of agricultural produce?” 

“ I do not know that there is any very material difference. I think, in the comparison 
between those who do cultivate and those who do not, that those who do cultivate indigo 
are rather host off.” 

The planters allege, in the pamphlets and letters which have been published by them in 
this country, that wages have greatly increased, and that the condition of the ryots has been 
most materially improved. They stale many instances of the rise of wages, that is, of 
money wages ; but say nothing of the rise which must tit the same time have taken place in 
agricultural produce. 

In one instance, indeed, it is stated that “ Old individuals often speak of rice selling 
formerly at from 3s. to 4s. per quarter; now it sells at from 10s. to Ms. per quarter.” But 
as nothing is said of the rise which has during the same time taken place in money wages, 
the rise of price in this case, like the increase of wages in the others, affords no foundation for 
any conclusion respecting the condition of the ryots. They also assert that much of the 
labour of cultivating indigo, the ploughing and the weeding, is performed, at least in some 
districts, at seasons when the women and children, ploughs and bullocks, would otherwise 
have no occupation. 

The conclusion which seems to result from a consideration of the evidence adduced, and of 
the various probabilities of the question, is, that the labouring population ol India, is in a 
state of great poverty and wretchedness; that their condition as a body has been but little, 
if at nil ameliorated; that the wages of labour are extremely low in all parts ol the country; 
hut that those employed by the indigo factories have more constant employment at. those 
(445.) 3 b wages, 
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wages, and receive their pay more regularly than their fellows in other parts of the country. 
The factory also affords permanent employment to a number of persons engaged in occupa- 
tions somewhat superior to that of a common labourer, who naturally increase the apparent 
wealth and comfort of the district. 

But this, it is feared, is the whole improvement which has been made in the condition of 
the labouring class by the employment of European capital. 


Effect which the Settling of Europeans in India has produced on the Interests of the 
Zemindars. 

The capital of the planters creates a demand, in the first place, for the land required to 
grow their indigo. 

The returns made by the magistrates from information furnished to them by die occupiers 
of each factory, give 1,844,715 begahs, as the quantity of land thus employed. 

Besides the land required to bear indigo, the capital of the planters creates a demand for 
the quantity necessary to produce food and other requisites for the supply of those employed 
by it, whether directly or indirectly, which includes not only the cultivators of indigo and the 
labourers in the factories, but the persons engaged in supplying their wants. 

To the capital of the planter the landholder is also indebted for the contributions which 
accumulation from so large a source must have made, to the general progress of the country 
in wealth and population, and consequently to the demand for land. 

The demand for land thus created by the culture of indigo has brought into cultivation 
large quantities which were either covered with jungle, or unfit, from their quality, for the 
growth of the crops ordinarily grown in India. 

The magistrate of Dacca states, “ indigo, moreover, is chiefly grown on churr lands, 
within the limit of annual inundation, and which will frequently yield no other produce.” 

A writer in the Calcutta Monthly Journal says, “99 out of 100 factories are built in 
the immediate vicinity of large tracts of particular kinds of land, which, from the nature of 
their soils and liability to sudden inundations, or the waters passing in too strong a current 
over them, and other causes, have from time immemorial never been, cultivated for * rice,’ 
the ostensible primum mobile of all commotion in Bengal. These tracts are either 
those in which the soil is too clayey for [the imperfect husbandry of the Bengalese, and 
which would require a northern frost to dissolve and pulverize, or else they are mants, or 
dans, or churs, which the inundation assails and runs over in so abrupt and violent a manner 
that no rice-crop can stand against it. Again, there are tracts where the inundation is too 
slight for the purpose of raising the aumeen rice, and at the same time too much for the pur- 
pose of raising the ouze dan ; the first of these crops requiring a friable soil and still inunda- 
tion, and the latter the same kind of mould and no inundation. To these may he added 
extensive tracts of sandy soil too poor for rice, but which occasionally afford a crop of 
indigo. Of these ■ descriptions of lands totally unfit for rice , at least four-fifths of the lands 
occupied by planters consist.” 

This statement is probably, however, considerably exaggerated, unless indeed the term 
“ occupied by planters ” includes that land only which is held by them for the purpose of 
home cultivation. 

The magistrate of Dacca Jelalpore says, “ that the immense tracts of jungle that over- 
spread the district before the cultivation of indigo was introduced, have totally dis- 
appeared.” 

Other magistrates speak of similar results in the districts with which they are respectively 
acquainted. 

And many allege as proofs of the advantages which indigo planting lias rendered to the 
country, the progress of cultivation and the increase of rent. None of them, however, make 
any estimate of the amount of increase. The planters give statements of the rise in the 
vaiue of land in many parts of the country ; but care must be taken not to found on these 
statements, conclusions which they are insufficient to support 

I he rent usually spoken of in them is the rent of the species of land cultivated with 
indigo; and where this is of a quality wholly or nearly unfit for the growth of other pro- 
duce, the rise in its value affords no criterion of die effect on rents in general. 

Fur too little importance also is attached, in the statements of those who favour the culti- 
vation of indigo, to the causes which have co-operated with it, in the extension of cultivation 
and the augmentation of rents. 

The circumstances of a country must be bad in the extreme, to prevent altogether its 
population from increasing and extending cultivation over land previously waste. Under 
the comparatively mild and secure rule of the East India Company, the country could not 
have faded to. make. much progress in these respects, without any assistance lrom British 
capital. But iu addition to the causes which operate permanently, the extension of cnltiva- 
tion has been greatly encouraged by the fixed settlement of the land-tax under Lord Corn- 
wallis, in 1/93, which made an addition of 80 or 100 per cent, to the motive for cultivating 
land then waste; for, previously to that time, land in cultivation was assessed to the revenue 
at train 40 to 50 per cent, of its gross produce. The cultivator of new land would therefore 
have paid half, or nearly half his crops to the Government. But after the tax payable bv 
each estate was fixed, the whole produce of any land newly brought into cultivation formed 

the reward of its reclaimers. 

So 
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So powerful an addition to all the motives which previously existed, must have had «rcat 

effect in encouraging the cultivation of waste land ; and it can scarcely be doubted, that a V. 

large proportion of the progress which the country has made, is justly attributable to this 

cause. The zemindars in general seem fully aware of the great advantages which they have f 7 "-) Conduct of 
derived from the settlement of Europeans in India. ‘ Europeansinlndia. 

The opinions of Dwarkanauth Tagore and Ramtnohun Roy, already quoted, evince the 
convictions of the richer natives. Mr. Boldero, commissioner of Moradabad, says, “ that Vol. ii. 242. 
the country at large derives great benefit from the residency of respectable Europeans in the 
interior, is proved beyond doubt, by the eagerness with which the large zemindars apply to 
the planters to build factories on their estates; to induce them to do which, I know instances 
of their offering to supply plants, for which they were not to be paid until the indigo was 
made and sold.” Every increase in the rent of land necessarily augments the facility with 
which a fixed land-tax like that of India is levied. The operations of the planter seem also 
to facilitate the collection of the revenue, by supplying the ryot with means of paying his 
rent, in the -shape of an advance for indigo. 

The introduction into a comparatively uncivilized country, of persons who have been 
educated in one much farther advanced, is calculated, undoubtedly, to improve the morals 
and augment the knowledge of the former. But the whole number of Europeans dwelling 
in the interior of India is so perfectly insignificant when compared with the native popu- 
lation, that but little effect in this way can reasonably be attributed to them. 

“ Of any great improvement in cultivation, in manufactures, in arts and sciences, being y 0 l. jj, 227. 
imputable to the indigo planter, I am not apprised,” is the remark on this subject of 
Mr. Monckton, commissioner of Furruckabad. 

Mr. Cheap, magistrate of Mymensing, says, “ Generally speaking, with the exception of y 0 ]_ v _ 
a few ill-finished factories, so far as external appearances go there is little in the way of the 
useful or ornamental to be seen in those parts of the country principally occupied by indigo 
planters, and no improvement in the means and implements required for agriculture.” 

Their example may have had some effect in introducing better faith into the transactions 
of business, and more humanity into the treatment of the poor ; they may in some cases have 
checked, to a small extent, the corruption or the native officers to whom the administration Mr. Walters, Mag. 
of the law is entrusted, and imparted information to the few individuals with whom they come of Dacca, 
into immediate and frequent contact ; but the only art which they have had an opportunity III. 212. 
of spreading extensively is, the improved mode of manufacturing indigo, which has been Mag. Pubnah. 
adopted by many of the talookdars and zemindars. 

The Europeans residing in the towns have indeed introduced among, and taught, the See Evi. before Com- 
° r . „ luittee of whole House, 

natives many trades and manufactures. lgl3! sir j Malcolm, 

59, 70; Kyd, 79; SirT.Mnnro, 89, 125, 127; Vnndcrheden, 21 ; Lind- 
say, 106; Farlie, 115; Malet, 24"; Cockburn, 2SI ; Sydenham, 332. 


III. Probable Consequences of removing or relaxing existing 
Restrictions. 

1 . Restrictions on holding Land. 

Much of the crime and disorder that disturb the districts in which indigo is chiefly cul- 
tivated, are attributed, as lias been already shown, to the restrictions on holding land which 
are imposed on Europeans. 

These restrictions operate to the production of disturbance in several ways. They compel 
the planter to connive at the misconduct of the servants in whose names his land is holden, 
towards the ryots and other natives, and free him from a degree of responsibility, both moral 
and legal, for the acts of those employed on the laud, which would otherwise oblige him to 
exercise a much more careful surveillance over their proceedings. 

These restrictions also afford a large premium on cultivation by means of that system oi 
advances, to which the magistrates concur in attributing the great mass of the disputes and 
affrays which now occur. 

“The most advantageous change for both parties (says the Bengal Resolution) that Yul.iv.4fio. 
could be introduced in indigo transactions, would doubtless be the abolition of the system 
of advances.” 

The evils which arise out of this system, both to the parties concerned and to the peace 
of the country, greatly exceed those produced by the system of home cultivation, even 
under all the disadvantages to which it is subjected by existing restrictions. 

“ From all the information which I have been able to collect (says the Governor-general, 
in bis Minute of 8th December 1829) on the subject, I am forced to conclude that many, 
if not all of the evils complained of, as incident to the extension of cultisatiou, have then- 
origin in the insecurity of the tenure possessed by the planters ; and I believe it will be 
found that just in proportion as they have been enabled to hold lands (though under the 
disadvantage of doing so in fictitious names), the disadvantages to which the Honourable 
Court have adverted have been of rare occurrence.” . 

The magistrate of Dacca (Mr. Walters) says, speaking of the system of home cultivation, 

“ This is by far the least objectionable mode of cultivation; and provided the farms are fairly y.,l.ui. i:h. 
obtained from the rightful owners, aud the boundaries well defined, seldom lends to any 
complaint or breach of the peace. It is under ‘ neezehas ’ (home cultivation) alone that 
jungle and waste lands to a great extent have been brought under cultivation ol indigo. 

Mr. Cheap, the magistrate of Mymensing, speaking of the same system, says, “ Wherever Vol. v. .77. 

■ it (that is, the cultivation of indigo) is conducted on the mode last mentioned, there arc 
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fewer disputes and complaints; and the only drawback to the latter being extended and 

V. more generally adopted is, the heavy outlay incurred at first" in making improvements on 

Vol ii 390 “ In this district" says the magistrate of Tirhoot (Mr. Campbell), speaking of the 

‘ ' ' evasion by the planters of the Regulations prohibiting them from holding land, “ they now 

do so generally, and the practice is certainly attended with great advantage." 

It is probable that the superior tranquillity of Tirhoot is partly accounted for by the 
greater prevalence of home cultivation. 

Petition froraMer- The merchants of Calcutta estimate “ the losses resulting from the insecurity of lands 
chants of Calcutta held in the names of natives, from the failure of ryots who have received advances to per- 

to Gov.-general, form their contracts, and from the litigation and affrays they are liable to be involved in, by 

Asiatic Mag., July t ], e relation in which the exisung Regulations compel them to stand to such persons, at not 
1829, p. 86. j ess th an 25 per cent, on the total outlay.” Yet a large proportion of the indigo grown is 
cultivated on land held under these disadvantages. The same authority estimates the 
proportion so cultivated at one-third.- 

If these calculations approach the truth, it is obvious that the removal of the restrictions 
would be followed by a substitution, almost universal, of the system of home cultivation for 
that of advances. 

The Government of Bengal state, in their Revenue letter to the Court of Directors, 
1st January 1830 : 

“ It appears to us that nothing could be more beneficial than the gradual relinquishment 
of the system of advances, under which it can scarcely be said that the cultivators are the 
owner's of any of the produce raised by them; a system which cannot but lead to improvi- 
dence, carelessness and expense. Now this end will, we think, he greatly promoted by the 
more extensive occupation of land by Europeans and their descendants." 

Vol iii 233-°3G “Another evil of a general nature (says the magistrate of Dacca, Mr. Walters) is. Unit 
from the present system of holding lands in the name of their servants, the planters are sub- 
ject to no tangible responsibility. They may direct brigands to be entertained ; they may 
plan and order attacks to he made; but, if not personally present as principals, it is difficult 
to convict them of being accessories. Instances have occurred, in which the mere warning 
a European planter against being accessory to a breach of the poace, on the information of 
a police officer that armed men on his part were collected, has called forth a threat of 
prosecution in the Supreme Court; so that magistrates are really afraid to act against 
British subjects, except on the strongest grounds. 

“ Again, false complaints are made, and witnesses suborned. The planter's name does 
not appear, though the case is brought forward by his servants and at his expense; he 
himself most probably knows nothing as to its truth or falsehood. Were all cases relating 
to indigo concerns carried on in the planter’s own name, he would be personally responsible, 
and would be cautious to ascertain the truth of a matter before he brought it forward in 
court. In this event, one-half of the present indigo litigation would be put a stop to." 
Other magistrates expressed similar opinions. 

Vol. ii. 307. “By the present system,” says Mr. Taylor, magistrate of Nurgapore, “ the indigo planter 

carries on his transactions in the name of the head native of his factory, and thus avoids the 
responsibility which would directly attach to him, should he engage lands without having 
made llic necessary inquiry respecting the light of the person who offers to let them. I 
think this is liable to much objection.” 

VoL ii. 361. “ The only inconvenience which I have experienced,” says Mr. Bird, commissioner of 

Goruckpore, “connected with the indigo planters, has been, that, in all matters relating to 
land, one cannot have recourse to principals." 

The evils complained of by Mr. Walters, in the preceding extract, do not appear to be all 
referable to the restrictions on holding land, but many of them to the planters not being 
made responsible to a sufficient extent for the acts of their servants in general. 

T he removal of the prohibition to hold land would not, therefore, by any means furnish 
a complete remedy for all the evils complained of in the paragraph in question, though it 
doubtless would put an end to many of them. 

Consequently several of the magistrates, and among them Mr. Walters, propose to render 
the planters responsible for the appearance, and in some cases liable for the misconduct of 
their servants. With a view to render that liability more efficient, they farther propose, that 
the planters should furnish the courts with lists of the natives employed in any situation 
which exposes them to he involved in the disputes of the factory. 

Besides the advantages which have already been mentioned as calculated to result from 
the removal of the restrictions on holding land, there are several others which, though 
perhaps not of less importance, are so obvious, that they will require fewer words to explain 
them. 

It Europeans in India were enabled to obtain with facility land, either on long leases or 
as proprietors, they would be able to repay themselves for the application of capital to their 
land, in the execution of permanent improvements. Drains, and canals for irrigation, might 
then be constructed by them with advantage, and much land which now lies waste cleared 
T . -n . and brought into cultivation. 

Jnn. O l, r i830. ene ’ /* le Government of Bengal say, “ There are, we believe, extensive tracts, now of little 
value, which might probably be made productive by irrigation, or by the admission of the 
water ot the Ganges and other streams, when loaded with alluvial deposit; and in Beharand 
the Western Provinces, it is, we conceive, certain that the planters would be disposed to 

ensure 
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ensure and extend irrigation by a considerable outlay of capital, if vested with an assured 

tenure, under a long lease. V. 

Under these circumstances, it would scarcely be too much to expect a “general improve- 

ment of the agriculture of the country, and an increase of all the valuable products of its Mr. Ross, Judge of 
soil and climate.” Smldor Dewanny 

In India, irrigation appears frequently to confer on land, which without it would yield ^ d . a 'T lut; ' r 
but one poor crop, and that uncertain, the capability of yielding two abundant ones with Vo ‘ lv ‘ 2S4 ' 
certainty. 

“ The conversion of a field, dependent for its produce upon the falling rains, into a garden Sketch of the 
or rice-plot, artificially watered, is a change from uncertainly to certainty, from one poor Ryotwar system, 
and precarious to two rich and sure crops.” p. 54. 

Hitherto the restrictions under which the settlers have laboured, have compelled them to 
confine their exertions to the cultivation of but one crop of indigo. Most of the productions 
to which they would otherwise have turned their attention require several years to obtain 
maturity, or more careful cultivation than a ryot could be trusted to perform on contract. 

Were the restrictions abolished, European skill would be applied to the cultivation of such 
productions, and one of the consequences would, in all probability, be as great an improve- 
ment of their quality as that of indigo has acquired under the hands of the British planter. 

Sugar, coffee, cotton, and silk, are productions to which attention has already been 
attracted by the prospects of success they hold out; and many more would probably soon 
be added to the list, if motive were afforded to the capitalist for seeking them. 

A considerable diminution of the cost of production would be anodier consequence of 
removing or relaxing the restrictions. We should obtain the commodity at a lower price, 
and strengthen the security of the Bengal producer against competition. 

On this last topic, the Government of Bengal say : 

“In a commercial view, nothing could be more calamitous than to lose this great staple % LctterfromBengal, 
and if there be the slightest ground for the apprehension of foreign competition, which some 1 Jan. 1830. ° 
intelligent gentlemen have expressed, we can conceive notliing more mortifying and dis- 
creditable to the administration of this country, than to discover, probably too late for a 
remedy, that yielding to speculative fears, they had fostered the trade of our rivals by with- 
holding from our countrymen the facilities which they required in order to preserve this 
important branch of nationnl commerce. We shall most deeply, therefore, lament if it shall 
appear to your Honourable Court (contrary to our hope and trust); that paramount con- 
siderations require you to deny to the British settlers those privileges in regard to the occu- 
pancy of land, by which they expect permanently and unobjectionably to diminish the 
expenses at which the indigo of Bengal and its dependent provinces is now produced.” 

Mr. Walters (magistrate of Dacca) concludes the list of remedies which he proposes, the 
principal of which is the relaxation of the restrictions on holding land, with this paragraph: 

“ Let the door be but thrown open for the free expanse of British feelings and principles, Vol. iii. 255. 
as well as of British capital, and I will venture to say that in five yearn a greater improve- 
ment will take place in the social and moral condition of our subjects than has accrued from 
thirty years of trial under the old system, gigantic as have been undoubtedly the strides 
made in extending and bringing to perfection the manufacture of what lias become the 
great staple export of British India.” 

The evil which has been thought by some persons to counterbalance these advantages, is Sec Baber’s Evid. 
the danger that Europeans would strip the natives of their land, if they were permitted to Com. Lords, 1830 
become proprietors or leaseholders. !>• 219- 

In the numerous papers which have been received from India during several years, but 
one opinion has been met with to oppose the relaxation of the restrictions on holding land, 
viz. that of Mr. H. T. Prinsep, secretary to the Government of Bengal, unless indeed a 
statement of Mr. Sliakspear’s, that he conceived that Government would consider the faci- Vol. iv. 419 
lilies then afforded to Europeans to hold lands, to be sufficient, and that they were not 
prepared to adopt Mr. Ross’s suggestion for removing in loto the prohibitory laws made in 
that respect, can be considered ns expressive of an opinion adverse to any further relaxation. 

Mr. Prinsep’s objections are couched in the following language: “The unrestricted autho- 
rity of Europeans to hold land, without being subject to the local criminal law, is a measure 
this Government can scarcely venture upon at present. There are many well-informed 
people who do not consider the right of holding land to be at all connected with the neces- 
sary local control of European residents; who think the latter equally indispensable, 
whether the Europeans hold land or not; nay, who go the length to argue thaL the con- 
fusion which calls for the remedy of a local tribunal is greater, because of the shifts and 
expedients resorted to in consequence of the restrictions to their holding lands. 

“ I am not of this opinion. The unqualified removal of the restrictions of Europeans 
holding land would open to them a new branch of speculation, not entered upon by them 
hitherto, because of their legislative exclusions, viz. land jobbing, or other zemindarry 
jobbing. The purchase of tenures sold by the courts or collector for arrears, or for private 
debts, with a view to profit from enhancing the revenue drawn from the ryots, is, and most 
fortunately for the credit of the Government and nation, has been, since 1793, confined to 
natives. Had the old families, holding rajugees and zemindaries, which to the extent of 
more than half of the Government jumnia for Bengal, were sacrificed to the inflexible rigour 
of the Cornwallis system, seen their estates, one after the other, fall into the hands of 
English adventurers ; had they seen these people watching about the collector’s cutcherr 
for a bargain purchase at each public sale, their feeling, and that of the great body of the 
o u «i people. 


Ibid. 372 to 380. 
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people, towards their governors, would have been widely different from what it now is. I t 

V. cannot, however, be necessary to enter on this ground; suffice it, that hitherto, notwidistand- 

— in"- that natives have carried speculation in zemindar ry purchases to a mischievous extreme 

Settlement of 80 ° as t0 ca n f or a legislative remedy for the evils which ensued, there has been no laud 
Europeans inlndia. jibing by Europeans: there have indeed been occasional purchases, and more frequent 
jauns be namee, that is, in the name of the native dependants, or their children; but these 
have all been subsidiary to other speculations, to aid the extension of indigo cultivation, or 
to afford facilities for more chimerical projects, which have been attempted everywhere with 
various success ; and the farms have been taken, and the purchases made, with an anticipa- 
tion of loss on the bargain more frequently than the contrary. Nothing of the kind has 
been entered upon as a primary object of speculation, and that simply because it was for- 
bidden, and because no capitalist at Calcutta would advance the funds for engaging in such 
a line of adventure so long as it was so. If the restrictions were at ouce to be removed 
wholly, this line of adventure must be expected to be superadded to those other inducements 
to reside and seek fortune in the interior which now exist; and while the number of adven- 
turers would be augmented beyond measure, their relation with the people would be more 
complex, and the materials of collision would be infinitely multiplied, while the single re- 
straining authority at present possessed by Government, in its power of removing Europeans 
without trial, would become wholly inefficient. 

“ With what face could the Government ask to reserve to itself a power of removing 
a man from his inherited or purchased freehold? And how can it be reconciled to the laws 
and prejudices of England, whence confirmations of this authority wiil have very shortly to 
be solicited, to leave in the hands of Government the means of separating the proprietor 
from his fee-simple, and the tenant, encouraged by the law to embark capital freely in a 
speculation for increased produce, from Iris tenure, at the moment perhaps when it begins 
to yield return? What has been said hitherto applies only to born subjects of England; 
their legitimate descendants, born in this country, with the rights of their parents in respect 
to law, and those of their country for location, will be much more embarrassing. In snort, 
what is meant to be urged is simply this; that wholly to remove existing restrictions on the 
residence and occupation of land by Europeans, before we have a local law strong enough 
to control Europeans, or a legislature competent to make such a law, would be beginning 
at the wrong end." 

Lettcrfrom Bengal, 0° these objections the Bengal Government remark : “ Even less reasonable do we con- 
1 January 1830. sider the supposition that tire possession of lands would be acquired by Europeans in a 
par. 10. manner calculated to excite disturbances. Of all property it is the least likely to be wrong- 

fully taken from its owner, excepting through the operation of bad laws, or laws badly 
administered; and as the eyes of Government, of its magistrates, and of the community, 
would be specially directed to the conduct of the European settlers, they are, of all classes, 
the least likely to be shrouded in the obscurity which must cover usurpations resulting from 
such a course. Public sales in liquidation of arrears of revenue are in the lower Provinces 
now rare, though numerous estates are advertized. The rules under which they are con- 
ducted are such as afford every reasonable security against abuse; and any abuse practised 
by or in favour of an European would be much more easily detected than malpractices to 
which natives alone were parties ; since of the latter, generally speaking, our European 
functionaries can know little but the name. In the Western Provinces sales for arrears are 
now happily almost unknown : none are made without the express sanction of Government, 
and the errors and misapprehension in regard to the rights and interests of the several 
classes connected with the land, to which mainly are to be ascribed the extensive alienation 
of property that occurred in several of those provinces, are, we trust, in a great measure 
corrected. It does not consequently appear to us that any argument against encouraging 
Europeans to settle in the interior, by granting to them the privilege of holding landed 
property, can be drawn from the unhappy prevalence of sales in former periods." 

In a Minute which accompanied the letter just quoted, the Governor-general remarked, 
“ If the authorities in England entertain any alarm lest Europeans should be induced in any 
considerable numbers to resort to India, and to settle in the interior on the mere speculation 
of holding land with a view to the profits of rent, I have no hesitation in avowing my con- 
viction that such alarm is wholly groundless. The European capitalist can, in my opinion, 
only find his advantage in India in the production of articles for the home market, or in 
effecting some great improvement, which accomplished, he will rarely find any advantage in 
retaining land merely for its rent. Such indeed is the value, I am given to understand, 
natives set upon laud, that I think it probable that they would be enabled to buy out all 
Europeans bolding tenures, in which some great improvements had not been made, or which 
were not held in connexion with some valuable mercantile coqcern.” 
ltcv.Lottor, Bengal, In another place it is stated, “Already, too, landed property bears a high value in the 

1 January 1830, market; instances we (the Governor-general in Council) understand not being wanting of 
P- 14 - sales to natives at 20 years’ purchase of the net rent” 

The correctness of this opinion seems scarcely to admit of a doubt. The skill and talent 
of the European capitalist enable him to employ his capital in undertakings which yield 
a much greater interest for his money than he can derive from simply holding land. 

In corroboration of this opinion, it is asserted by the planter’s dial Europeans hold but 
a very small proportion of land in Calcutta and the few other parts of India in which alone 
they are permitted to become proprietors. 

If as much profit could have been derived from “jobbing” in land as from indigo planting, 
. law which prohibits Europeans from holding land would have been evaded for the one 
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purpose as it lias for the other. The proportion between the two modes of employing 
capital will not be altered by the removal of the restrictions, or if at all, it will be altered 
in favour of the cultivation of indigo. 

Although Mr. Baylcy (member of the council of Bengal) signed the letter, from which 
so many extracts have been made, favourable to the abolition of restrictions on holding land, 
yet he considered some alteration of the laws and judicial institutions of the country' requi- 
site before any considerable relaxation could safely take place. 

“But, anxious as I atn,” he says, “that much greater facilities should be granted, witli 
the object of encouraging European British subjects to invest their capital and employ their 
skill in improving the products of India, I still feel that, under the present state of our laws 
and judicial institutions, they could not be permitted to occupy extensive landed property 
in the interior of the country, except upon conditions corresponding with those which were 
retained in the Resolutions of Government of February last. 

“ Whenever the British Legislature shall see fit to declare that all persons, Europeans or 
natives, residing in the interior of our provinces in India, shall be subjected to the same 
regulations, and to the same local tribunals, civil and criminal ; and shall, by the delegation 
of sufficient powers for that purpose, enable the British Government in India to modify 
and improve our judicial institutions to the extent which may from time to time be found 
necessary ; from that moment the unrestricted admission of European British subjects, and 
the free permission to acquire and hold lauded property on an equal footing with the natives 
of India, may be conceded not only without inconvenience, but with most important benefits 
to India as well as to Great Britain.” 


Effects which would probably result from removing or relaxing the existing Restrictions on 
Immigration to and Residence in India. 

On this topic a great change of opinion appears to have taken place in the minds of the 
Company’s Indian servants since the question was examined by a Committee of the whole 
House in 1813. All the witnesses examined on that occasion entertained great apprehension 
of danger, should immigration to India be freed from restriction*. The evils which they 
feared were, that many of the English colonists who would then settle in India would ill-use 
and oppress the natives; violate their social and religious prejudices, from ignorance or con- 
tempt; degrade the British character by drunkenness, misconduct, or the frequent punish- 
ment to which they would subject themselves ; and thus render the natives discontented, 
weaken their respect for the rulers of the country, and either drive them into actual 
insurrection, or predispose them, at least, to avail themselves of any invasion, or other 
favourable opportunity of casting off the power of England. Some of the witnesses appre- 
hended also that settlers might join the armies of the native princes, or enter into intrigues 
at their courts. By several of the witnesses belonging to the military profession, the danger 
to be apprehended from this latter source was not, however, esteemed of great importance. 
Another ground of alarm was thatjfree settlers, whose right to reside in the country should 
not be dependent on the will of the East India Company, would despise its authority, bring 
its power into discredit with the natives, and thus encourage the native princes to rebel. 

These apprehensions were founded, in general, on the supposition that the influx of Euro- 
peans would be large, and that they would continue subject, in criminal cases of an aggra- 
vated character, to the courts at the Presidency exclusively. 

It was considered by several of the witnesses that British subjects could not be placed in 
all respects under the jurisdiction of thejnative courts without great inconveniences. Some 
feared that such a measure would degrade the European character in the minds of the 
natives. 

But few of the witnesses who gave evidence before the Committee of the House of Lords 
in 1830 were examined on this point. Those who were, expressed sentiments favourable 
to the extended settlement in India of respectable Europeans, capitalists, and persons pos- 
sessed of skill. 

From the immigration of individuals of these descriptions, the witnesses expected great 
advantages to the country ; but most of them entertained strong apprehensions that Euro- 
peans of the lower, and perhaps even of the middling classes, would do great harm ; that 
they would be “apt to lose all that is good in the European character, and to acquire all 
that is bad in the native character in India.” 

These gentlemen considered that any very extensive influx of settlers would greatly 
endanger the Government of India, and be productive of evils of considerable magnitude to 
the native population. One of them (Mr. Elphinstone) says that “ any very considerable 
community of Europeans in India would be very unruly, and very difficult to manage on 
the part of a Government which must always be arbitrary in its character. If there were 
a great body of discontented colonists, such as at the Cape, for instance, I tliink their 
clamours would probably weaken the Government very much with the natives. 1 heir 
disagreements with the natives would also be very dangerous ; and I think there would he 
a great increase of the feeling, which there is now only among the lower orders of Euro- 
peans in India, of contempt and dislike for blacks.” 

Mr. Elphinstone, however, considers “ that too much facility cannot be given to the 
settlement of capitalists in India, supposing the Government to retain the power of sending 
them out of the country, and of sending them from one district to another, in case of their 
being guilty of any oppression, or creating any great disturbance.” 

Another witness, Mr. Chaplin, thought the extension, if limited, of the system of license, 
(445.) 3 b 4 might 
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might produce advantage; but (lint “ the entire control of Government must always be 

V. preserved ” over the European settlers, “ otherwise they will bring the Government into 

constant collision with the courts of judicature at the presidencies : and that collision 

186. tenr ] s not on ly to degrade the Government, but very much to lower the dignity of the court 

itself.” 

In another answer to a question, the same gentleman uses the following language : “If 
Europeans were allowed unrestrictedly to settle in the interior, I have no doubt it would 
lead ultimately to the stripping the natives of their lands, depriving them of every office 
or employment however subordinate, and ultimately reduce them to the most degraded 
state of a conquered people.” 

259—276. Several of the witnesses point out the necessity of subjecting the European settlers to 

the local criminal courts, especially if their numbers are to be greatly increased. 

The only judicial authority who has said anything on this subject, in the returns so often 
quoted in this report, is Mr. Barwell, commissioner of Allypore, whose remarks have been 
already quoted. 

Rev. Letter from The Government of Bengal express opinions decidedly favourable to the encouragement 
Bengal, 1 January of European settlers in India, though, as the occasion which gave rise to these expressions 
1830. was a discussion on one of the points on which the question turns only, viz. the relaxation 

of the restrictions on holding land, it remains somewhat doubtful what other relaxations 
they would approve of, with a view to such encouragement. 

They consider, in the first place, that the number of Europeans who will settle in India, 
can never be large, which at once removes the principal source of danger. On this point 
Ibid- [>. 14. they say, “ Satisfied as we arc that the best interests of England and India will be pro- 

moted by the free adniisssion to the latter of European industry and enterprise, our per- 
suasion is scarcely Jess strong, that with every possible encouragement, the settlement of 
our countrymen in this country will be far short of the number which is to be desired, 
whether regard be had to the extension of commerce and agriculture, to the good order of 
the country, to the prompt, cheap, and equal administration of good law, to the improve- 
ment of the people in knowledge and morals, or to the strength and security of our 
power.” 

Gov.-gcneral, Rev. In his Minute accompanying the letter just quoted, the Governor-general says, “The 
Minute, pars. 16 & objections to the admission of Europeans into the interior of the country were originally 
urged, and justly urged, under circumstances very different from what now exist; and there 
can be no doubt that their intercourse extensively would have been offensive to most of the 
natives of rank and influence, whom we found in the country on first acquiring it; even the 
natives whom we employed in the administration of the country required time to become 
accustomed to our habits and modes of acting. A great change, however, has now taken 
place, at least in this part of India: here, excepting in rare cases and in tracts little likely 
to be the seat of European speculation, we no longer employ in the public service natives 
of rank and influence derived from preceding rulers. We have long intermeddled in all 
the minutira of judicial and revenue management, affectiug the persons and property of our 
subjects; the present generation have grown up under and are accustomed to us; many, 
indeed, of the wealthiest and most influential are of our own creation, and are sufficiently 
conversant with the general habits and character of Europeans to benefit instead of suffer- 
ing by the intercourse.” 

A paragraph on this subject in the letter of the Beugal Government, to which the above 
Minute is attached, points out more at length the circumstances which have existed in 
Itcv. Letter from India, “calculated to do away that strangeness with which, in new countries, the Asiatic 
* January must necessarily regal'd the European and proceeds thus: “Our native officers are the 
. 0, par 9. crcniurcs of our will. In many districts, too, the British settlers are already numerous, 
and, however tmiltiplicd, their residence would no longer occasion the fears and jealousies 
that might be supposed to follow the introduction of a race of strangers, even if the system 
of our Government, and course of proceedings prescribed for its officers, had not operated 
to accustom the community to the European character. In so far as these observations arc 
applicable, it seems to be clear that there is little room for the apprehensions that might 
be entertained if it were proposed suddenly to introduce a body of British adventurers 
into countries recently conquered or acquired, and still possessed by natives of influence 
find rank, reared under the despotic government of Indian rulers.” 

Another reason given by the Bengal Government for desiring to see the number of F-nro- 
Rov. Letter, 1 Jan. P e ‘ l, ] s ' n Judin increased, is, “ because the presence of a considerable number of them in 
1830, pars. 9, 10. Ulterior of the districts must tend essentially to secure for our judges and collectors 
(if not wilfully blind) that information, to the want of which past failures must chiefly be 
ascribed. 


“ Wc freely admit, that in proportion as European settlers multiply, the necessity ol 
modifying the linv relative to the administration of civil and criminal justice will be more 
urgently felt. 

“ But the changes which the utmost conceivable increase in their numbers would render 
necessary, may, we conceive, be easily made without any essential alteration in the general 
system established for the administration of affairs.” 

Mr. Bayjey’s opinion on this subject is, as has been sliown by an extract already quoted 
from his Minute, limited by certain conditions. He is not of opinion that it would be safe 
to venture upon any considerable relaxation of restriction in the existing state of affairs, 
but confidently advocates the unrestricted admission of European British subjects into 
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•• Concurring (he says m another part of the same Minute) generally in the sentiments • 

which have been expressed by the Right hon. the Governor-general and Sir Charles Metcalfe, V. 

in regard to the great moral and political advantages to be anticipated from the extensive 

employment of British skill and capital in India, 1 will only say that this object may in Mr. Bayle/s Mi- 
rny judgment be safely accomplished, without injustice or injury to the native inhabitants, nute - 
and without exciting dissatisfaction on their parti provided always, that the European 
British resident be subject to the same laws and amenable to the same tribunals as the 
native, and that the Supreme Government be vested with sufficient powers to modify and 
improve our laws and judicial institutions to the full extent which circumstances may render 
desirable.” 

The opinions which have just been quoted having been expressed incidentally while dis- 
cussing another question, it nowhere distinctly appears whether the views by which they 
were dictated extended to the abolition of the system of internal licences, and with it, con- 
sequently, of the power now possessed by the Government of removing Europeans from the 
interior at will. 

The various opinions here brought together, considered ill conjunction with the evidence 
which has been adduced respecting the effects that have been produced by the settlement of 
Europeans in India, seem to establish the following propositions : 

That the immigration to India of capitalists and men of education is considered by nil Evidence Lords’ Com- 
panies ns calculated to confer advantages of great importance on that country, ns well as on 183a 
England. * Elplanstone, 167, 158, 

Chaplin, 186. Bobcrtson, 104. Rickards, 284. 

That, even in the most complete slate of freedom, common labourers could not go to India K °v- Letter from Ben- 
nt all, and artisans only in such numbers ns could find employment in teaching and super- gj; 1 ^“"“7 is? 0 .- 
inlmding native workmen. SSRS&CJ 

That the only persons from whom mischief could be feared who would emigrate to that whole House, lei 3. 
country, are adventurers from classes considerably above the common labourer in education. pp ' l80 ‘ 160 ’ 151 ' 

That the restrictions on emigration to India are rendered necessary, if at all, only by the 
difficulty of restraining such adventurers while living in the interior. 

These propositions appear to be universally, or almost universally, assented to, but here 
opinion divides. 

The Governor-general considers that, all the persons who would go to India, if every 
restriction were removed, might be restrained by the powers at present possessed over 
Europeans by the Company’s courts. Other opinions, among which is that of Mr. Bayley Mr. Rickards’ Evi- 
(member of the Council), consider that it would be necessary, to effect this purpose, to render dencc, Lords Com- 
Europeans subject to the local courts, and to the same laws ns the natives of'India ; but mittec, 284. 
that this alteration of the law would render the freest immigration safe, and in a high degree 
beneficial. 

Several of the witnesses examined in 1813 considered that the power of removal from the SirT. Munro, 127, 
interior and from the country, which the Company now possesses, must be retained ; and 155. 
some are of opinion that this power would be insufficient, unless accompanied by limitations Buffer, 291. 
on immigration. 

The subjection of Europeans to the local courts, in the same manner and to the same Evi. Commit. 1813. 
extent ns natives are subject to them, is certninly desirable in one point of view. It would Cockburn, 269- 
remove an appearance of partiality in the law towards Europeans, of which the natives fre- 276. 
quently complain. It may be doubted, however, whether either the complete subjection of 
Europeans to the local courts, or the system of licences, and the power of removal attached 
to it, ore calculated to afford any important check on the misconduct of European settlers. 

Crimes committed by Europeans with their own bands nre rare; and it is only with relation Opinion of Nizamut 
to such of them as amount to felony, or at least to gross misdemeanor, that Europeans nre Adawlut, Jud. Let. 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the Company’s criminal courts. To the civil courts they from Bengal, 
are already liable, in nil cases arising between them nnd natives; and the only difference 1 June 1830, p. 7 ; 
between the two classes, in respect to civil suits, is, that actions between parties who are nil 1 {0SS ’ same 
Europeans nre cognizable by the Supreme Courts exclusively, nnd that native plaintiffs hnve ... 

their choice ol'bringing any civil suit against an European either in the King’s Court at the „ J3Q ’ 
Presidency, or in the local court of the Company. 

Of the distinction made in civil suits, the effects appear to be unalloyed mischief; their 
abolition would perhaps enable redress to be obtained by legal means for some injuries which 
can now be decided only by force, and consequently tend to prevent affrays and disturbance; 
but, at the same time, there seems to be no reason to believe that either such abolition, or 
the subjection of Europeans to the local criminal courts in all cases, would prevent any con- Jud. Letter from 
sidernble proportion of the disputes and affrays that would otherwise arise. The cases of Bengal, 1 Juno 
felony or gross misdemeanor committed by Europenus, which alone would be affected by the 1830, par. 7. 
alteration, are, as has been already stuted, very rare. 

The power of withdrawing (at the will of the Government) the licence to reside, is of so 
invidious a nature, and its exercise subjects the Government of India to so much clamour nnd 
obloquy, that it can rnrely be resorted to, even in cases which would fully justify its employ- 
ment. For all useful purposes it is almost perfectly null. Its occasional enforcement 
crushes tire individuals on whom it falls, without producing any considerable effect in deterring 
others. 

To substitute, however, for this power the mere subjection of the planters to the local 
criminal and civil courts would, if the former has any effect at all in the way of restraint 
on their conduct, be insufficient. One principal use of the power of removal is to provide 
for the cases of misconduct, which, from being performed through the medium of third 
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" * these cases it is clearly insufficient to make the planters simply subject to the local courts for 
V. their own acts. 

Coratnr. Moorshodabad, in. 157. It is desirable, and even necessary, to make them subject to those courts 
Mag. Beerbhoom, iii. 129. as a preliminary step to enable the Government of India, which alone can 

Jud. Letter from Bengal, 1 June, have sufficient information for the purpose respecting details, to provide the 
1830, par. 8. See also opinion of aws necesS ary to subject them to proper control. 

Court of NizamutAdawlut, same 
Letter, par. 7. Commr. Bareilly, ii. 254. 

But beyond this, it will be requisite to erect into crimes many acts, or rnther to consider 
ns evidence of crime many circumstances which it would be unnecessary and highly improper 
to treat in this manner, in a country provided with more efficient means of restraining 
offenders. 


Mag. Dacca, iii. 178-279. Tims it would probably be highly desirable to adopt the plan suggested by 
Commr. Furruckabad, ii. 222. several of the magistrates and other judicial authorities, of rendering the planters 
Mag. Nuddeah, iii. I8fi. liable, under many circumstances, lor the misconduct, at least when frequently 

Mag. Mymensing, v. 25. repeated, of their servants in the conduct of the affairs of the factories. 

Such a law, accompanied by provisions for compelling the planters to register the names 
of their responsible servan ts in the local courts, and to answer for their appearance when re- 
quired for the purposes of justice, nppears to 'be calculated to have great effect in preventing 
disturbances. 

There is no reason why expulsion from the district, or even from the country, should not 
be inflicted ns a punishment for misconduct of a gross kind, or frequently repeated, on the 
part either of the planter himself or of his servants, if connected in the latter case with the affairs 
of the factory. 

And it can scarcely be doubted that such expulsion, or even a smaller punishment, inflicted 
by a court of justice after trial, and in pursuance of a distinct positive law, would be a much 
more efficient instrument than any arbitrary power, because it would be less obnoxious to 
complaint, and therefore capable of more frequent application. 

It has been objected, that to give the power of inflicting heavy punishments to courts 
acting under a hotly having interests in some respects opposed to those of the private 
Opinion of Nizamut settlers, would be productive of great inconvenience. That the power would occasionally 
Adnwlut; Jud. be misused, and its exercise constantly subject to suspicion, and looked upon with jealousy. 
Letter, 1 June But the substitution of such a power Tor that of withdrawing the licence of settlers, and 

1830, pur. 7. removing them from their property, without trial or reason assigned, cannot be objected to 
by the private settlers (except in respect of capital cases or others, in which the punishment 
is greater than that of removal from the interior or from the country), on arty other ground 
than this, that the power of removal is so unpopular that it nffortls little or no check upon 
their conduct, or in oilier words, that in practice it is at least in a great measure inefficient, 
and that the power proposed to be substituted would be more effectual. 

To obviate the evils of subjecting private settlers to the Company’s judges in criminal cases 
See Jud. Letter, of importance, it has been proposed by Mr. Ross, that Europeans should “in the very few 
1 Juno 1830. instances” in which their trial would be necessary, be tried by a jury composed of natives 
par. 7. ami Europeans in equal numbers. 

The difficulty to be overcome is to obtain, ns jurymen, persons who have no strong interest 
either for or against the planters. 

It is to be feared that Europeans for the jury could, in most districts, be chosen from 
indigo planters only, persons having a strong interest to protect nny European charged 
with an offence committed in the conduct of his business; while on the other hand, little 
reliance could be placed on the integrity or firmness of natives in the exercise of such a 
function. 


With a view to avoid the various difficulties which surround the question, it lias been pro- 
posed by some persons to make an exception of capital and other cases of a heinous nature, 
leaving them, ns at present, in the exclusive jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, but extending 
the power of the Company’s judges to all others. 

Eiiher with or without a jury, the substitution of punishment by law for the present system 
of licences, might certainly be mude with great advantage both to the settlers and to the peace 
of the country. The former would acquire security from arbitrary expulsion, while the 
efficient power of government to restrain crime would be augmented. 

Ihe permission to hold land would prevent many disturbances, by diminishing the number 
of individual transactions in which the European capitalist would find it necessary to engage 
in the prosecution of his undertakings, and consequently diminish the number of disputes. 
The subjection ol the planters to heavy punishment, sometimes even to expulsion from the 
country, tor the misconduct of themselves or their factory servants, would discourage the 
practice or recurring to force to settle those disputes which would occur. And the combined 
influence, of these two causes would probably be sufficient to admit of the restrictions on 
emigration into, os well ns those on residence in India being removed, without increasing the 
cliMurbuiices and evils which now arise out of the residence of Europeans in that country. 
On the contrary, it is probable that, with these alterations, the residence of the greatest 
number of persons who would be induced to go to India, in case all restrictions were abolished, 
would be accompanied with fewer mid less acts of violence than the residence of the insigni- 
ficant number which now reside there is under the present system. 

ihe great increase which would take place in the quantity of European capital and skil‘ 
attracted to India, and the facilities which would be afforded for their freer and more beneficia 
employment, would greatly augment the advantages which Lidia, England, and all con 
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sumers of tropical productions have derived from the employment of European capitnl and 

skill in India. r V. 

Employment would be provided for a greatly increased population ; the morality and know- 

ledge of the people would he improved ; wav- luul lie brought into cultivation; improve- Chaplin’s Evidence 
ments introduced in agriculture and manufactures; rents augmented ; the revenue of the before Lords Corn- 
country increased, and rendered more easy of collection; a wide field would be opened for nn |^’ 1 Vj * • . 
a more profitable employment of British capital limn it finds at home ; new products fur before 

exportation may confidently he expected, ns well as great improvement in the quality, or Lords' Committee, 
diminution in the cost of those already produced. 1830, p.803. 

The demand for British manufactures would be increased, not merely by an augmented 
demand from India, but by the encouragement afforded to their consumption by the decreased 
cost or improved quality of materials employed in their production. 

But little hope can reasonably be entertained of raising the condition of the Indian 
labourer to a point in the scale of comfort which would enable the mass of the population to 
become consumers of British manufactures, or of putting an end to the general practice of 
appealing to illegal acts for the decision of disputes, until the law is rendered capable of pro- 
tecting the ryot from oppression and spoliation, and of affording legnl mentis of redress for 
all injuries. 

To effect this object perfectly, many alterations are required in the law itself, in the system 
of procedure, in the judicial establishments of the country, and in the police which act under 
them. To the execution of some of these alterations difficulties of great magnitude oppose 
themselves, some of which, such ns those connected with the difference of language, ure, in 
fact, insuperable. Many suggestions hnve been offered for improving the law itself, hut the 
amendment of this branch is tiiat which offers least difficulty : it will also he of little efficiency 
until the judicial establishment is rendered more efficient. The most important alteration, 
that which would produce the greatest effect, is the increase of the numbers of judicatories. 

The expense of sending from England the number of judges required to render justice acces- 
sible to the mass of the population would be enormous, and so utterly beyond the means 
afforded by the revenue of the country, that none of those who have given opinions on the 
subject have proposed it. 

Among the principal advantages which have always been expected from the encouragement g e0 R eVi Letter, 
of private settlement in India are the facilities which it would afford for increasing the number i January 1830. 
of judicatories, and the efficiency which the presence of numerous Europeans would lend them. Mill's History. 

Mr. Ross is of opinion that natives might be found to fill the office of moonsiff or judge of MS. Ret. iv. p.247, 
a very small district, of sufficient integrity and ability to be entrusted with all causes arising v. p. 30. 
between the planters and the native cultivators. 

Mr. Turnbull and Mr. Prinsep consider that the persons who now fill the office of moon- iv. 286. 

siff are not in general of n character to be entrusted with such powers ; blit they are of iv. 393. 

opinion that those powers might be confided to natives of the class now employed as sadder 
ameens. 

To amend the police many of the planters propose that a European should be appointed SecMr.Leycestcr’s 
to superintend several stations, and to stay a month or two in the year at each of those Plan, vol. tv. 
entrusted to his care. 

A plan has been suggested by an Indian periodical, which seems worthy of serious consi- 
deration, namely, to lay a tax on the planters of the districts in which their operations give 
rise to numerous disturbances, for the purpose of maintaining such nil additional number of 
European judges or magistrates ns might he found necessary to ensure the peace of those 
districts. 

'I'he expense would fall on those persons whose operations render it necessary, anil the 
planters would avoid the burthen of maintaining the fighting men whom they now employ, 
the expense of the law-suits in which their affrays involve them, and also the heavy losses 
which they frequently suffer, notwithstanding the expensive establishments which they main- 
tain to protect their property. 

The appointment of additional judges might be extended from time to time to the various 
districts as they became disturbed, if the influx of Europeans should he found to produce that 
effect. 

Supposing the judicial establishments to be improved in any considerable degree, most of 
the objections to the immigration of Europeans into India fall to the ground. 

Lord Cornwallis, who was strongly opposed to relaxation in the present siute of the insti- Evidence before 
unions of India, considered that if judicial establishments were improved, free settlement the Committee of 
would be beneficial. . the whole House, 

Were the judicatories rendered sufficiently numerous to protect the ryot in the secure 8<5 ’ p. *(. 
enjoyment of the produce of his industry, it is probable that the population of India would 
rise in the scale of wealth, civilization, and happiness with extreme rapidity. The people 
appear to be industrious, economical, and intelligent, and to be kepi down only by the absence 
of all security for the produce of their industry, and the poverty in which they are plunged 
by the oppressive conduct of the rich around them. 

Their situation is very different from that of the red Indians of such countries as Mexico, 
or of the population of many other nations. The Hindoo is kept down by a force which, 
being removed, would leave him with industry and enterprise capable ol making rapid 
advances. The red Indian requires not merely the removal of a weight, hut the application 
of exciting causes. Industrious and enterprising habits must be inculcated by a tedious and 
slow process before any considerable progress can reasonably be expected from a people in 
such a situation. 
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(/8.)— AN ACCOUNT of the Quantity of Indigo Imported into Great Britain mb Inluml 
specifying the Countries from which U^oM, 


QUANTITIES IMPORTED INTO GREAT 

i i i 1 


Item the *2fe. 

British Possessions ;t C T° m British TT . , „ 

in the East Indies, twtwiIm West Indies, Foreign United State 
including the ^"™ cs including West Indies. . 

Cape of Good Hope Jt Honduras. America, 

and Bh Helena. “fig” 


The Records for these Years \i 


154,201 

253,345 

363,040 

622,691 

371,460 

531,619 

465,198 

581,827 

881,854 

1,364,620 

2,862,684 

.3,898,157 

1,754,233 

3,862,188 

2,634,070 

2,674,317 

2,112,045 

2,267,411 

2,529,508 

2,641,019 

4,608,871 - . 

2,6)2,181 

5,323,147 

5,216,040 

2,108,086 

5,077,906 

4,382,642 

4,447,947 

The Records for this Year \t 
G, 752, 540 
5,543,222 
7,238,114 
4,964,843 
5,456,645 
3,688,694 
4,922,750 
3,935,833 
2,484,356 
6,553,354 
4.584,969 

G, 159,785 1,65 

7,652,946 26,70 

5,384,993 21,53 

9,660,152 24,66 




Foreign 

Countries 

Florida. 

Brazil. 

Continent of 
America, 
formerly 
under the 
dominion of 
Spain. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lb,. 

11,000 



48,000 

- 


1,070 

. 


60,600 



4.000 



78,800 



8,883 

. 


48,469 

. 


42,964 



2-1,479 



3,829 



6,344 



535 



4,273 

' 


12,340 



57 

‘ 




48,757 


42,036 

30,433 

- 

74,107 

5,019 


18,104 

12,437 

. 

20,5 1 1 

43,337 

- 

1,599 

21,628 



43,712 



2,959 

- 


183 

‘ 

17G 

418 


948 

24,518 

- - 

- * 

I3.3SS 


no 

62,078 

. 




11,130 

132,199 


5,490 

63,518 



129,517 



99,311 


12,877 

336,087 


238,575 
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in each Year, from 1780 lo the latest period up to which the Account can be made; 
and the Quantities received from each. 


QUANTITIES IMPORTED INTO GREAT BRITAIN. 
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The preceding Account — continued. 


QUANTITIES IMPORTED INTO IRELAND FROM PLACES OTHER THAN THE EAST INDIES. 



Inspector-general's Office, ") 

Custom-house, London, > ' 

28 December 1831. J William Irving. 
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INDEX 


TO THE 

REPORT AND GENERAL APPENDIX. 


N.B. — The word Rep, refers to Report, the Figures following to the page thereof ; Appx.p. refers 
to the Appendix, and the Figures following to the page in the Appendix. 


A. 

ABKARREE. See Sayer. 

Account. East India Company are required, 'within fourteen days after the 1st of May, 
to lay before the Houses of Parliament, accounts, Territorial and Commercial, made up 
according to the latest advices which shall have been received, Rep. p. 32. 

Adam , John. Minute of John Adam, Esq., Governor-general of India, dated 12 June 
1823, Appx. p. 241. 

Addiscombe. By the charter 1813, rules and regulations for the government of Addis* 
combe are subject to revision and approval by the Board of Control, Rep. p. 1 5. 

Administration of Justice. See Justice , Administration of. 

Adultery. Specimens of Hindoo laws, showing the punishment awarded to difierent castes 
for adultery, Appx. p. 38. 

Advances. Whole of the advances made in India for the purchase of investment for 
Europe, from 1814-15 to 182(5-27, inclusive, Rep. p. 50. 

Agency. Letter from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Vice-president in 
Council at Bengal, dated 13 December 1830, on individual agency for collective boards, 
Appx. p. 231. 

Minute of W. Blunt, Esq., Member of Council at Bengal, on individual agency for 

collective boards, Appx. p. 238 Minute of Sir T. Metcalfe, Member of Council at 

Bengal, on individual agency for collective boards, Appx. p. 239 Minute of Lord 

W. Bentinck, Governor-general of India, on individual agency for collective hoards, 
Appx. p. 239. 

Agents. See Political Agents. 

Agriculture. Miserable system of agriculture in India, Appx. p. 62. 

Alimuty, Mi - . Extract from his letter to the registrar of the Nizamut Adawlut, 1823, on 
the outrages committed by indigo planters against the natives in pursuing their supposed 
rights, Appx. p. 288. 

Alcber. Institutes of Akber, compiled by his intelligent minister ; one volume of which 
is employed upon the religion and sciences of the Hindoos, Appx. p. 33. 

Alexander the Great. Principles upon which he formed his policy after his conquests in 
India, Appx. p. 82. 

Alexander & Go. Representations of this firm to the Government, that under present 
laws, sufficient protection was not afforded to planters of indigo, Appx. p. 334. 

AH Murdhum. See Canals. 

Aliverdi Khun. Wars consequent on his usurpations, Appx. p. 14. 

Amemca. Quantity of indigo imported into the United States, 1780-1830, Appx. 
p. 378. 

See also Political state of India. 

Appa Sahib. See Nagpore. 

Arcol. Wretched condition of the people, Appx. p. 7. 
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Army : 

1. King's. 

2. Native. 

1. King's: 

Expenses of King’s regiments serving in India, which are defrayed in this country, 

are repaid to His Majesty’s Government hy the East India Company, Rep. p. 38 1 

Number of King’s troops in India limited to 20,000, Rep. p. 38. 

2. Native: 

In addition to the military retrenchments ordered by the Finance Committee, 1828, 

Court of Directors issued orders for a specific reduction of the army, Rep. p. 37- 

Complicated duties of the soldiery in India, Appx. p. 93. 

See also Commissariats. Military. 

Arsenal. Expenses of the arsenal at Fort William on an average of the last ten years, 
Appx. p. 227. 

Artillery. Improvements introduced by the Marquis of Hastings in the transport of 
mortars, &c. for the purposes of sieges, Appx. p. 97, 98. 

Asiatics. Are not well qualified to make a beneficial use of delegated or mixed power, 

Appx. p. 6 Inquiry into the measures which might be adopted by Great Britain for 

the improvement of the condition of her Asiatic subjects ; and answers to objections, 
Appx. p. 59. 

Astrology. Practised to a great extent among the Hindoos, Appx. p. 53 Magistrates 

are bound to have skilful astrologers about them, Appx. p. 53 No affair of import- 

ance is at this day undertaken without consulting a soothsayer, Appx. p. 53. 

Attornies. Circumstances under which the Court of Directors have granted or refused 
licenses to attornies or attornies’ clerks to reside in India, Appx. p. 254. 

Auber, Peter. Letter from Peter Auber, Esq. to T. Hyde Villiers, Esq., transmitting 
statement of number of licenses to proceed to and reside in India granted since 1814, 
Appx. p. 267. 

Auxiliary Courts. Established in place of zillah courts, which had been abolished ; these 
courts are only half the expense of zillah courts, Appx. p. 189. 

Ava. See Extraordinary Receipts. 

Azores. Quantity of indigo imported into Portugal, Madeira and the Azores, 1780-1830, 
Appx. p. 379. 


B. 

Bagdad, . Expenses of the native agent to the East India Company at Bagdad, Appx. 

Bajce Row. See Pcishwa. 

Baldceus. See Ceylon. 

Banians. Banians and all the trading part of the community are capable of long seden- 
tary application, Appx. p. 31. 

Ba/nk. Statement of the amount of revenue derived from the establishment of the Madras 
Government bank, 1828-29, Rep. 32. 

Bankruptcy. Extract letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor-general in 
Council at Bengal (Financial department), dated 2 April 1828, on the subject of the 
failure of a commercial house ; sold by a judgment-bond to another firm ; effects upon 
the natives in the interior whose produce was seized, having been sold to the failing 
house, Appx. p. 287. 

Barker, Colonel Sir Robert. Neither promises nor oaths have been able to bind the 
Hindoos to their engagements, Appx. p. 27. 

Baroda. Recommendation of Sir John Malcolm for the abolition of the office of Baroda 
resident, Appx. p. 170- Proposal for carrying its reduction into effect, and con- 

solidating the office with one to be named the Political Commissioner at Guzerat, 
Appx. p. 170. 

Barristers. Circumstances under which the Court of Directors have granted or refused 
licenses to barristers desiring jn settle in India, Appx. p. 254. 

Bayley, Mr Memorandum by Mr. Chief Secretary Bayley, dated 1 January 1821, on the 
subject of the civil servants employed by the East India Company, Appx. p. 248. 

Bax, J. Minute of John Bax, Esq. on the Judicial and Revenue system at Bombay, and 
civil allowances at this presidency, dated 16 June 1829, Appx. p. 122. 

Becher, 
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Bechcr, Mr. Was the first person who had the integrity and resolution to call the attention 
of Government to the falling-off of the revenue and the state of the country, 1769, Appx. 
p. 10 Value of liis suggestions during the famine, 1769, Appx. p. 11. 

Beliar. War with Cossim Ali, and consequent acquirement of this province by the 
British, Appx. p. 7. 

Benares. Annexation of this district to the British provinces, Appx. p. 5 Fa* received 

the full benefits of the improvements made in Bengal, Appx. p. 18. 

See also Navy. 

Bengal Ceded and Conquered Provinces. Revenue of the Ceded and Conquered Pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Rep. p. 65 Population of these Upper or Western Provinces by 

returns of 1826, Rap. p. 65 Settlement is now in progress in these provinces, de- 

pending upon a very detailed inquiry into the state of the ryots, and the various 
dealings and rights in the villages, Rap. p. 65. 

War with Cossim Ali, and acquirement of the Dewaunee of Bengal, Appx. p. 7. 

See also Local Government. Revenue. 

Bengal Civil Service. See Civil Establishments. 

Bengal. First seat of the British Empire in the East, Appx. p. 5 -Right of the British 

to their territories in that country, Appx. p. 5 Outline of the effects of our power 

upon the population of Bengal, Appx. p. 18 Low quantity of produce extracted by 

this country annually from Bengal, Appx. p. 18. Number of circles of revenue and 

police commissioners, district judges, magistrates, and collectors, joint magistrates and 
sub-collectors, deputies, native judges, commissioners of revenue and police, sudder 

judges and commissioner's in Bengal Western Provinces, Appx. p. 161 Average value 

of the trade between Calcutta and the Persian Gulf, Appx. p. 216. 

Bentinck, Lord IF. Minute of the Governor-general of Bengal on individual agency for 
collective board, Appx. p. 239. 

Bernier. His opinion of the degraded state of the Hindoo character, 1670, Appx. p. 25. 

Betel. No monopoly of betel; sale and cultivation both free; advantage of this to the 
inhabitants of Malabar, who are much oppressed by the tobacco monopoly, Rep. p. 74. 

Bhopaul. Reward to the Nawaub of Bhopaul for the liberality with which he had sold 
all his jewels to maintain the British troops, Appx. p. 102. 

See also Mahruttu. 

Birman Empire. Concurrence of tire sovereign with the Mahrattas in their intention to 
drive the British from India, Appx. p. 100— — Message from that sovereign demanding 
the cession of provinces, Appx. p. 100 -Answer of the Governor-general, Appx. 

p. 100. 

Bishop of Calcutta. War-rant for nominating must be countersigned by the President of 
the Board of Control, Rep. p. 15. 

Blunt , Mi-. Minute of W. Blunt, Esq. on individual agency for collective hoards, Appx. 
p. 238. 

Boards. Gerreral administration of public affairs is carried on by boards. Rep. p. 18 

At Calcutta there are Boards of Revenue, Salt and Opium, and Trade, Military, Marine 

and Medical; at Madras, Medical, Marine, and Revenue, Rep. p. 18 General tenor 

of evidence proves they are practically inefficient, Rep. p. 18. 

Letter from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Vice-president in Council 
at Bengal, dated 13th December 1830, on individual agency for collective boards, 

Appx. p. 231 Miuute of William Blunt, Esq. on individual agency for collective 

boards, Appx. p. 238 Minute of Sir C. T. Metcalf, Member of Council at Bengal, 

on individual agency for collective boards, Appx. p. 239 Minute of Lord W. Ben- 

tinck, Governor-general of India, on individual agency for collective boards, Appx. 
p. 239. 

Board of Control. Power of the Court of Directors materially limited by the Board of 

Control, Rep. p. 11. Despatches for India prepared by Directors are supervised by the 

Board, Rep. p. 11 In case of collision between the Court and Board, nn appeal lies 

to the King in Conned, Rep. p. 11. Despatches which they have originated ; altera- 
tions made in Despatches of the Court of Directors, Rep. p. 12 Their power with the 

Secret Committee, and infiuence in cases of war, peace, and negociations with Indian 

princes, Rep. p. 13 Constitution of the Board, Rep. p. I t Whole responsibility 

rests with the President, Rep. p. 14 Acts by which appointed and regulated, Rep. 

p. 14 Power of Commissioners, Rep. 14, 1 5 -Collisions have taken place between 

the Board and Court of Directors; inconvoniencies of these differences of opinions; 

suggestions for a remedy, Rep. p. 1 6 Suggestion that one or two commissioners 

should be persons who have served iu India, Rep. p. 17 Patronage exercised by the 

Board and the President, Rep. p. 22, 23. 
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Board of Customs. Present and proposed establishment of the Board of Customs at 
Bengal, Appx. p. 237. 

Bow'd Rates of Exchange. Rates of exchange at the commencement of the Company’s 

present term, Rep. p. 49 Grounds on which the East India Company have objected 

to these rates, Rep. p. 49 Advantage derived from the Territory from the use of 

Board’s rates to 1828-29, according to the computation of the Company’s Accountant- 
general, Rep. p. 49. 

Board of Revenue. Present and proposed establishment of the Board of Revenue at 
Bengal and Madras, Appx. p. 237. 

Boat Master. Recommendation for the abolition of this office, which might bo done 
without injury to the public service, Appx. p. 222. 

Bombay. Number of commissioners of revenue and circuit, judges, magistrates, and col- 
lectors and sub-collectors, Appx. p. 1 63 Expenses of the court of requests at Bombay, 

Appx. p. 175 Petty sessions a court peculiar to Bombay ; recommendation for the 

abolition of the office of assessor, Appx. p. 176 Number of native commissioners 

employed under the Bombay government ; amount of their emoluments ; average allow- 
ance of each individual, Appx. p. 180 Average annual value of exports and imports 

to and from Bombay and the Persian Gulf, 1821-22 to 1827-28, Appx. p. 216. 

See also Judicial Officers. Local Government. 

Brahmins. Mr. Bernier’s opinion of their conduct, Appx. p. 23 Brahmins are gene- 
rally the worst of all the Gentoos, Scrafton, Mr., Appx. p. 26 Gentoos generally 

crafty, superstitious and wicked ; the Brahmins pre-eminently so, Appx. p. 26 Who 

have cultivated learning, have certainly evinced themselves an acute, subtle and pene- 
trating order of men, Appx. p. 31 Specimens of laws which establish distinctions in 

favour of the Brahmins and the other- superior castes, Appx. p. 37 Profess a science 

called Kurrembeypak, by which can be discovered what was done by men in a former 
state, Appx. p. 56. 

See also Castes. Endowments. 

Breton, Dr. See Medical Schools. 

Brazil. Quantity of indigo imported into Brazil, 1780-1830, Appx. p. 378. 

Bridges. Numerous bridges built during the administration of the Marquis of Hastings 
in India, Appx. p. 107. 

Buckinghamshire, Earl of His opinions on the probability of an extended permission to 
Europeans to reside in India, Appx. p. 264, 265. 

Buildings amd Fortifications. Charge for buildings and fortifications, 1 814-16, and several 
subsequent years, Rep. p. 34. 

See also Military Buildings. 

BuUooteh. Is a tax upon fees in kind which the village artizans receive from the culti- 
vators, Rep. p. 73. 

Burmese Cessions. Statement of the amount of revenue derived in India from this source 
in the year 1828-29, Rep. p. 32. 

Bussordh. Expenses which might be saved by following the suggestions of the Finance 
Committee relative to the residency at that place, Appx. p. 174. 

Buying and Selling, Specimens of Hindoo law as to the settlement of payments for 

^taxes on guying and selling, Appx. p. 40. 


C. 


Calcutta College. See College at Calcutta. 

Calcutta. Improvements made in the city during the administration of the Marquis of 

Hastings; squares formed ; tanks built ; be\f streets, Sic. Appx. p. 108 Quay called 

the Strand ; advantages thereof for the purposes of transport of merchandize, Appx. 

p. 108 Calcutta Civil Finance Committee ; their appointment, with certain of their 

reports ; and' minutes, fee. of Government therein, Appx. p. 'IJ2 — —Circular letter from 
the Government of Bengal to the Governments of Madras and Bombay, 10 Oct. 1828, 
Appx. p. 113. • 

See also Bengal. College at Calcutta. 

Gang, fa. Attention given to these means of internal communication during the adminis- 
tration Of the Marquis of .Hastings, Appx,p. 107— -Restoration of the canal of Ali 
Mnrdhuo, Appx. p. 107— -Proposal to form a canal from the. Hoogly to Calcutta,, for 
the. purpose of enabling merchandize to be transported with greater security, Appa )J 

D. 108. j, j. 
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Canaries. Quantity of indigo imported into Spain and the Canaries, 1780-1830, Appx. 
p. 379. 

Canning, Right Hon. George. Letter from the Right Hon. George Canning to the Chair- 
man and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company respecting permissions to proceed 
to India, Appx. p. 266. 

Capital Stock. Amount of capital of the East India Company, 1708, 1786, 1789, 1794, 

Rep. p. 28 Manner in ‘which their capital was raised, Rep. p. 28. 

Captain-general. This power has on one occasion been superadded to that of Governor- 
general ; is an appointment from the king, Rep. p. 18. 

Cardamu/ms. Is a production of the mountains of Malabar, Canara, and Coorg, Rep. p. 73 

Process of cultivation, Rep. p. 73 Land on which they are produced pays no 

assessment, Rep. p. 73 Collection of duties farmed by the government, Rep. p. 73 

In Canara a disposition has been shown to abandon the cultivation, Rep. p. 73. 

Carnatic. Consequences of the first interference of the British, Appx. p. 4, 5 War 

against Hyder Alii and the Erench, Appx. p. 16. 

Cashmere. See Holy Places. 

Castes. Belief of the Hindoos as to the origin of the four great classes of Brahmins, 

Kheterces, Vyse, and Sooders, Appx. p. 35 Baneful effects of these distinctions in 

discouraging all liberal exertions, Appx. p. 35 The whole fabric is the work of a crafty 

and imperious priesthood, Appx. p. 35 'Specimens of laws which establish distinctions 

in favour of the Brahmins, and the other superior castes, Appx. p. 37. 

Cattle. Great loss occasioned to indigo planters by the eruption of herds of cattle which 

frequently devastate large tracts, Appx. p. 353 Pounding cattle on a charge of 

straying among the indigo appears to be a method veiy frequently had recourse to, 
Appx. p. 358. 

Ceded and Conquered Provinces. Many large tracts of lands are lying waste in conse- 
quence of the feuds of different claimants, Appx. p. 353. 

See also Bengal. 

Ceremonies. Worship and ceremonies practised by the Hindoos, have the effect of 

vitiating as well as stupifying their minds, Appx. p. 50 'Description of the ceremony 

of Poojah, Appx. p. 62. 

Certipore. Treachery shown to the nobles of by Gainprejas, from whom they had solicited 
assistance, Appx. p. 29. 

Ceylon. Authority of Baldmus as to the number of Christians in Ceylon, 1633 ; number 
of children in the schools at that period, Appx. p. 66, 67. 

Chaplains. See Church Establishments. 

Charter. Charter granted by King William, 1698, foundation of the privileges now 

enjoyed by the East India Company, Rep. p. 28 Acts of Parliament which have 

continued the Charter under certain limitations, Rep. p. 28. 

Christianity. Importance of the introduction of the English language into India, as 

a medium of conveying the knowledge of our religion, Appx. p. 62, 70-86 Reasons 

for the practicability of the introduction of Christianity among the Hindoos, Appx. p. 63 

Opposition that may be expected from the Brahnrurs, Appx. p. 64 Means by 

which Christianity might be forwarded in India, in spite of the strongest opposition 

which could be offered, Appx. p. 65 State of Christianity among those denominated 

Portuguese in India, Appx. p. 66 Opinion of Dr. Robertson as to the number of 

Christians in India, Appx. p. 68 Want of missionaries, Appx. p. 68 Christianity 

formerly more spread in India than at present, Appx. p. 69 Manner in winch Chris- 

tianity should be introduced into India, and its necessary results, Appx. p. 70, 71, 
76-86. 

See Ceylon. Dutch. Roman Catholics. Swartz, Mr. Xavier. 

Christian Knowledge. Extract from the Transactions of the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, 1795, Appx. p. 89. 

Christians. See Religion. Syrian Christiana. 

Church Establishment. Number of chaplains at present in service, not sufficient for the 

wants of the people, Rep. p. 22 Want of additional bishops, Rep. p. 22. 

Circuit a/nd Appeal. Abolition of the Court of Circuit and Appeal at Guzerat ; and 
saving of expense by the arrangement, Appx. p. 177. 

Civil Affairs. Specimens of Hindoo law as to their awards in cases connected therewith, 
Appx. p. 39. 

Civil Allowances. See Bax, J. 

Civil Buildings. Expenses of civil, territorial and commercial buildings on an average 
for the last ten years, Appx. p. 227. 
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Civil Oases. See Indigo Planters. 

Civil Charges. Increase of civil charges, Rep. p. 34 Heads of accounts under which 

the civil charges were so largely increased, Rep. p. 35. 

Civil Engineers. Recommendation to abolish the offices of the civil engineers at Canara, 
Cuddapab, Tanjore, &c., Appx. p. 191. 

Civil Establishments. Letter from the Calcutta Finance Committee to the Governor-general 
in Council at Bengal, dated 24 February 1830, on establishments of civil servants in 

India, Appx. p. 166 Greater number in India than are required, Appx. p. 166 . 

Number of substantive appointments in Bengal, Madras and Bombay, Appx. p. 168. 

Abstract statement showing the number of civil servants appointed to the Bengal 
civil service during 40 years, and the deaths and retirements incident to tire same, 

referred to in Finance Committee Report, Appx. p. 169 Extract of a letter from the 

Calcutta Civil Finance Committee on the civil establishments, Madras, Appx. p. 188. 

Civil Justice. See Bax, J. 

Civil Servants. Number of civil servants at the three Presidencies is calculated at 1,100 or 

1,200, Rep. p. 23 Letter from the Governor-general in Council at Bengal to the 

Court of Directors, (Judicial department,) concerning civil servants, Appx. p. 240 

Min ute of John Adam, Esq., Governor-general, 1823, Appx. p. 241 Fewer in 1823 

than in 1811, Adam, Appx. p. 241 Necessity for augmentation of the number, 

Adam, Appx. p. 241 Statement showing the total number of civil servants on the 

Bengal establishment in each year from 1811 to 1823 ; number of servants absent at 
sea for their health ; number of writers who arrived in each year ; number of deaths and 

emigrations in the civil service in each year, Adam, Appx. p. 246 Minute of J. H, 

Harrington, Esq., dated 18 June 1823 Memorandum by Mr. Chief Secretary Bayley, 

Appx. p. 248 — —Despatch in the Judicial department to the Bengal government, dated 
23 July 1824, Appx. p. 260. 

Civil and Military Government. Board of Control superintend all acts which in any- 
wise relate to the civil and military government or administration of revenues in India, 
Rep. p. 14. 

Clergy. See Bishop of Calcutta. Chwrch Establishment. 

Clive, Lord. Restored to Shujah Dowlah the dominion of Oude, Appx. p. 16 The 

inhabitants of India have no attachment to any obligation, Appx. p. 26. 

Coals. See Steam Vessels, 

Cochin. Statement of the amount of revenue derived in India from the subsidies from 
this source in the year 1828-29, Rep. p. 32. 

Collective Boa/rds. See Boards. 

Collectors. See Judicial Officers. 

College at Calcutta. Young men for the Bengal service enter the college of Calcutta on 

arrival in India, Rep. p. 24 They are there maintained at the Company’s expense, 

Rep. p. 24 Has been a source of more debt than knowledge in the civil service, and 

an expensive establishment, Rep. p. 24 The institution considered disadvantageous 

to the public service, Rep. p. 24. 

Colonization. Beyond the Europeans requisite for public service, and merchants, naviga- 
tors, &c., who are usefiil and important ; beyond this their ingress ought not to be per- 
mitted, Appx. p. 72 Improbability of any attempt to colonize India from permitting 

the free residence of Europeans, from the nature of the climate, the dense population, 
and legal appropriation of the soil, Governor-general, Appx. p. 277. 

Commander-in-Chief. Power of nominating the commander-in-chief vested in the 
Directors, subject to the approval of the Crown, Appx. p. 11. 

Commerce. See Trade. 

Commercial Capital Statement concerning the amount of the East India Company’s 

commercial capital, Rep. p. 56 Loss upon the Indian trade, gain upon the China trade, 

Rep. p. 67. 

Commercial Profit. Amount of profit remaining after payment of dividends constitutes 
that surplus commercial profit wliich is applicable by law to the discharge of Indian 

debt, or of home-bond debt, Rep. p. 48 Amount of surplus commercial profit which 

has been realized from 1814 to 1831 ; statement showing the amount for each year, 

Rep. p. 48 The Court claim the right to propose the appropriation of surplus profits 

at such times as may appear to them consistent, Rep. p. 48. 

Commercial Property. Comparative view of the commercial pronertv 1814, 1829, 
Rem. n. 69. r r J ’ 
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Commercial and Political. Mode in which separation is made between the Political and 
Commercial finances of the Company, is under the absolute control of the Board of 
Control, Rep. p. 15. 

Commissariat. Average of the charges for several years of victualling, for war charges, 
for petty stores supplied to magazines, charges on account of foundery, gunpowder 
agencies, gun-carriage, purchase of cattle, supplies to marine, civil department, Sudder 
bazaars, timber-yards, Appx. p. 227. 

Commissioners. See Judicial Officers. 

Competition. See Patronage. 

Conquest. British conquests in India cannot be renounced without guilt, though great 
guilt may be contracted in the government of them, Appx. p. 19. 

Contingent Charges. Letter from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor- 
general in Council at Bengal, on contingent charges (2 Dec. 1829), Appx. p. 121. 

Resolution of the Governor-general at Bengal, on contingent charges (8 Dec. 1829), 
Appx. p. 121. 

Cornwallis, Lord. Benefits arising from his administration of the Government of Bengal, 

Appx. p, 16 By the measures of his Lordship’s government, important rights of 

property have been conferred upon the Asiatic subjects in Bengal, Appx. p. 17 His 

opinion, that it -will be of essential importance to the interests of Britain that Europeans 
shall be discouraged from colonizing and settling in India, Appx. p. 261. 

Correspondence. Number of letters received by the Court of Directors, the Board of 
Control, and interchanged between them since 1784 ; manner in which correspondence 
and the details of the local governments of India is received by the home authorities, 
Rep.p. 15. 

Correspondence, Committee of. Number of members of wliich it consists ; each member 
must have passed through the Committees of Buying and Warehouses, and Shipping, 

Rep. p. 11, 12 All that relates to the preparation of despatches for India belongs to 

the Committee of Correspondence, Rep. p. 12 Possible disadvantages of the present 

mode of forming this committee, Rep. p. 16. 

Cotton. The Company’s principal export from India to China is cotton from Bengal and 
Bombay, Rep. p. 58. 

Cotton Piece-Goods. Formerly the staple manufacture of India, now almost superseded by 
British manufactures, aided by machinery, Governor-general, Appx. p. 275. 

Cotton Twist. A large manufactory erecting by Mr. Patrick for the manufacture of cotton 
twist by machinery ; probable effect of such improvements in India, Governor-general, 
App. p. 276. 

Goimcils. Are stated to be no check upon the Governor, when he chooses to exercise 

independent power, Rep. p. 1 8 They are considered useful in arranging material 

points of correspondence for the Governor-general, and relieve him from a load of 
detail, Rep. p. 18. 

Court of Directors. Consists of 24 proprietors, who conduct the affairs of India j are 
elected by the proprietors ; 13 form a court ; have the power of nominating governors 

and commanders-in-chief, Rep. p. 11 In case of collision between the Court and 

Board of Control, an appeal lies to the king in council, Rep. p. II Are divided into 

three principal committees ; duties thereof, Rep. p. 11 Collisions have taken place 

between the Court of Directors and the Board of Control; inconvenience of these differ- 
ences of opinion; suggestions of remedies, Rejj. p. 16. 

Courts of Justice. Yenality of them under the nabobs, Appx. p. 9 Were scandalously 

corrupt in the early stages of the British power, Appx. p. 9. 

See also Circuit and Appeal. Court of Requests. Dewannee. Moonsifs. Petty 
Sessions. Phousadary. Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. ZiUah Courts. 

Court of Requests. Expenses of the Court of Requests at Bombay, Appx. p. 175. 

Covenanted Officers. Covenanted officers to be employed in the judicial and fiscal admin- 
istration of the Bengal Presidency, above the rank of ordinary assistants, Mackenzie, 
Appx. p 155. 

Statement showing the number of European covenanted servants in the Judicial 
department, employed in the Sudder Adawlut, Provincial Courts, and in each district of 
the Lower and Western Provinces, on 1st May 1810, 1816, 1822, 1823, Adam, Appx. 
p. 245. 

Covenanted Servants See Judicial Department. 

Crime. Specimens of Hindoo law concerning punishments for crimes of various descrip- 
tions, Appx. p. 38. 

See also Law. 

Criminal Cases. Average number of criminal cases in one year before the Circuit Court, 

Madras, Appx. p. 197 Punishments proposed by the Madras Court of Sudder 

Adawlut in lieu of those at present awarded by the Mahomedon law, Appx. p. 200. 

See also Indigo Planters. 
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Criminal Law. Alterations proposed by Lord Cornwallis, 1790, Appx. p. 27—— Power 
of Hindoos to be forgiven the punishment of crimes by the next of kin, App x. p. 28. 

Cruelty. Shocking barbarity of Hindoo punishments, Appx. p, 23. 

Customs. Statement of the amount of revenue derived from this source to the Indian 
treasury in the year 1828-29, Rep. p. 32 Revenue from customs although fluctuat- 
ing has exhibited a steady improvement, Rep. p. 33. Sea customs are collected under 

the same Regulations, by the direct agency of Government officers, Rap. p. 72 Amount 

at which they are collected in Bengal, Madras and Bombay, Rap. p. 72 Collection of 

duty on cardamuras farmed by the Government to the highest bidder, Rep. p. 73 

Hardships endured by the cultivators under this system, Rep. p. 73 System checks 

production ; in Canara a disposition has been shown to abandon the cultivation, Rep. 
p. 73. 

Land customs of the Madras territories have been rented with great success, Appx. 

p. 191 Proposal for arrangements which would render the abolition of the office of 

collector and the deputy expedient, Appx. p. 191 Recommendation of the abolition 

of the sub-collectors and extra civil engineers appointed at Canara, Cuddapah and 

Tanjore, Appx. p. 191 Abolition of the office of assistant collector of sea oustomsat 

Madras recommended, Appx, p. 191. 


D. 

Dacca Muslims. See Muslims. 

Dames, Conversions effected by their exertions and preaching at Tranquebar, under the 
patronage of the English Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, Appx. 

p. 67. 

Death , Pvmishment of. Indifference with which it is met by the Hindoos, Appx. p. 28 

-Punishment by the Hindoo code for designing to procure the death of another, 

Appx. p. 42. 

Debt. Specimens of Hindoo law as to awards of punishment in cases of debt, AppX. p. 
40 Modes warranted by the Hindoo law in recovering debts, App. p. 43. 

Debt of India : 

Horae Bond: 

This debt is composed of securities issued by the Company on their seal, upon which 

they have been empowered by Parliament to borrow money, Rap. p. 53 Time for 

which bonds can be issued, Rep. p. 51 — Limitation to the power of the Company rais- 
ing money, Rep. p. 61 'Amount of debt 1750, and at various periods to 1829, Rep. 

p. 51 Rate of Interest paid on debts from 1773 to 1783, from 1783 to 1787, and 

at different periods to 1831, Rep. p. 63, 54. 

Statement of the finance balances, 1814-16 and 1820-21, showing no increase from 

the expenses of the Mahratta war, Appx. p. 104 Policy of not lessening the debt 

from the connexion it cements between the monied interests of the natives and the 
government, Appx. p. 105 The princes of India now invest their riches, Appx. p. 


Deccan. Letter from the Calcutta Finance Committee to the Governor-general in Council 
at Bengal on the abolition of Deccan revenue survey, Appx. p. 187. 

Deities. Character of the whole multitude of Hindoo deities, male and female, is a source 

of immorality, Appx. p. 50 Character of Brahma, Yishnow, Maliadeo, to whom the 

most enormous villainies are imputed, Appx. p. 50 Hideous appearance of the gene- 

rality of Hindoo idols, Appx. p. 52. 

Dependent Princes. State of those governments which are dependent upon the English, 
Appx. p. 5, 6, 7 Impolicy of adding to their number, Appx. p. 7. 

Deportation. Power of arbitrary deportation upon alleged charges forms an important 
feature in the local administration of India, Rep. p. 20 Measures which might tend 
to lessen the power without danger, Rep. p. 20. 

Despatches. Generally originate with the Court of Directors ; power of the Board of Con- 
trol, and how exercised, Rep. p. 12 Usual form of making up despatches, Rep. p. 12 

Frequent necessity for the secrecy of, Rep. p. 13. 

Dewamiee. Nature of the office ; title of the provincial collector of revenues under the 

Mogul emperors, Appx. p. 7 In 1772 the Company first took upon themselves the 

office of Dewan, Appx. p. 13 Removal of the Exchequer to Calcutta, Appx. p. 13 

——Abolition of the court properly so called, that is, the court of the collectors for the 
trial of revenue causes, Appx. p. 17. 

Dewannec Adawlut. Power of that court, Appx. p. 13 Former maladministration of 

justice in this court, Appx. p. 14. 

Directors. Every Director has full cognizance of the affairs of the Company, Rep. p. H 

- Every Dn-ector does not sit on the Committee of Correspondence, Rep. p. H 

Consideration as to the possibility of conducting the business of the East India Cora- 

PjST. x , r Dlreofcor8 . R&P- P- 16 Advantages and disadvantages of the change 

ot Directors by rotation on committees, Rep. p. 17 Patronage exercised by them to 
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Directors — continued, 

which no responsibility attaches, Rep. p. 23 No imputation upon the manner in 

winch Directors have exercised their patronage, though the mode of nomination not the 

best mode for securing high ability, Rap. p. 23 Compensation proposed for Directors 

in the event of any change in the present mode of patronage, Rep. p. 23. 

Diseases. Diseases which according to the Hindoo religion are punishments for dimes in 
a former state, Appx. p. 56. 

Dividends. Mode of declaring the dividends by the Court of Directors, Rep. p. 58. 

Dundas, Right honourable B. His opinion that the utmost delicacy is necessary in 
guarding against an unrestrained intercourse with the natives of Lidia. Appx p 261 
263, 264, 

Dunlop, Mr. Circumstances attending this gentleman’s conduct ns an indigo planter 
Appx. p. 288, 

Dutch. State of the Dutch settlements in India, ns to the introduction of Christianity 

into their- Governments, Appx. p. 66 .Correspondence with Professor Lewsden of 

Utrecht, on the state of Christianity at Colombo, Appx. p. 67 Their empire in India, 

cause of its progress and downfall, Appx. p. 89. 


E. 

East India Company. Power in India ; date at which they acquired their political 

power in Hindostan, Appx. p. 4 Alterations which took place in 1773, in their 

government in India, Appx. p. 15 Further alterations established by the legislative 

enactments of 1784, Appx. p. 16. 

See also Investment. 

East Indians. Testimony adduced concerning the acquirements and abilities of the 
Anglo-Indian population ; recommendation to remove invidious distinctions, and their 
exclusion from office, Rep. p. 25. 

Misplaced jealousy of these people ; their inconsiderable number, want of judgment 
hitherto in their education ; want of a wider field for their profitable employment ; use 
to them of European settlers, Governor-general, Appx. p. 279. 

Eastern Governments. Generally careless as to the interests of their subjects, Appx. p. 6. 

Ecclesiastical Affairs. See Church Establishment. 

Eclipses. Ridiculous belief of the uneducated Hindoos as to the cause of eclipses ; then- 
religious ceremonies on these occasions, Appx. p. 51. 

Education. Desire for the knowledge of European science and literature has been 
awakened in the natives by the encouragement of education among them, Rep. p. 21 
Schools established by the missionaries, Rep. p. 22 General diffusion of instruc- 
tion producing the most salutary effect, Rep. p. 22 Company obliged annually to 

expend a lac of rupees in promoting the education of the natives of India, Rep. p. 25 

— — General cultivation of the English language highly desirable, Rep. p. 25 -Moslem 

and Hindoo colleges have been established at various places, Rep. p. 26 Schools have 

been established at various places, Rep. p. 25. 

Madras : 

Proposed by Sir T. Munro to establish native schools in every tebsildary ; manner 
in which masters were to be paid, Rep. p. 25. 

Great and increasing promotion of the education of all classes of natives of India 

during the government of the Marquis of Hastings, Appx. p. 108 Easy manner and 

Blight expense with which schools might be established in India, for the purpose of 

gratuitous instruction in reading and writing English, Appx. p. 61 Literature would 

necessarily follow the introduction of language, Appx. p. 61 Plan by which general 

education might be introduced, and lead to most beneficial results, Appx. p. 64 

Astonishing progress which a large body of Hindoo youth have made in the study of 
the English language, Governor-general, Appx. p. 276 Complete and cordial co- 

operation of the native gentry in promoting education, and in furthering other objects 

of public utility, Governor-general, Appx. p. 276 Progress of education 1ms been 

exceedingly rapid among Hindoos at Calcutta, Appx. p. 282. 

See also College at Calcutta s.- Ilaileyhuri/. Hindoo College. Moslem College. 

Endowments. To the Brahmins and pagodas are all esteemed highly meritorious, Appx. 
p. 47. 

English Language. Encouragement and cultivation of the English language in India is 
deemed to be highly desirable, Rep. p. 21 General cultivation thereof highly desir- 
able, Rep. p. 25 Great partiality exists among natives lor English in favour of the 

English language and literature, Rep. p. 25 A powerful stimulus to inquire would 

be to make a certain degree of proficiency a condition of qualification for civil employ- 
ment, Rep. p. 25 Value of the general education of the natives of India in the 

English language, and of the introduction of our literature, Appx. p. 60 Importance 

of its being taught in India to give the people a knowledge of our religion, Appx. p. 62 

Great progress made by the Hindoo youth in the acquisition of the English 
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Establishments. See Civil Establishment. 

Estates. Statement showing the number of indigo factories in the several districts under 
the Bengal government ; also the number of European indigo planters, proprietors of 
estates, and the number of European assistants in the several districts under the Bengal 
government, Appx. p. 340. 

Europeans. Regulations 1776, as to British-born subjects holding lands in India, Rap. 

p. 26 Europeans hold farms in the names of natives, and are sued in the names of 

natives, Rep. p. 26 Principally- indigo farms, Rep. p. 26- Most witnesses do not 

recommend an indiscriminate admission of British-born subjects into our Indian posses- 
sions, Rep. p. 26 Chief reason against their admission arises out of the defective 

state of the judicial establishments, Rep. p. 26 Facilities of intercourse have of late 

years greatly increased, Rep. p. 26 Apprehensions entertained, 1813, that free trade 

would cause great influx of Europeans, disproved by returns, 1816 — 1828, Rep. p. 27. 

Subject to the authority of the provincial laws, Appx. p. 17 Beyond the Europeans 

requisite for public service, and merchants, navigators, Sic. who are useful and important, 
beyond this, their ingress into India should not be permitted, Appx. p. 72 State- 

ment of the number of licenses to proceed to and reside in India, granted by the Court 
of Directors in each year, 1814 — 1831 ; of the number of applications refused by the 
Court ; and of the number of the latter granted by the Commissioners for the Affairs 

of India ; with a general classification of trades, &c., App. p. 268, 269 Extract 

letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor-general in Council at Bengal 
(Revenue department) 1829, on permission to Europeans to hold land in India, Appx. 

p. 270 Resolution of the Government of Bengal as to the present restrictions on the 

occupancy of lands in India by Europeans, having notoriously failed of their purpose, 
Appx. p. 273. 

Minute of Sir C. Metcalfe concurring in the proposition for extending to Europeans 

engaged in the cultivation of indigo, facilities for holding lands, Appx. p. 274 Entire 

concurrence of the Governor-general in the sentiments expressed by Sir C. Metcalfe on 
the subject of occupancy of lands in India by Europeans, Appx. p. 274. 

Required improvement in India can only be sought through the more extensive 
settlement of Europeans, British subjects, and their free admission to the possession of 

landed property, Governor-general, Appx. p. 276 Causes which would render it 

impossible to attempt to colonize in India from the nature of the climate, dense popula- 
tion of natives, and legal appropriation of lands, Governor-general, Appx. p. 277 So 

far from too great an influx of Europeans, it is feared no encouragement that can be 

offered will induce sufficient numbers to resort, Governor-general, Appx. p. 278 Most 

anxiously feels that the state of the law should be so amended as to oppose no obstacle 
to the settlement of British subjects in the interior, Governor-general, Appx. p. 279. 

In proportion as European settlers multiplied, the necessity of modifying the law 
relative to the administration of civil and criminal justice will be more urgently felt, 

Appx. p. 282 Minute of the Governor-general, dated 8 December 1829, relative to 

the settlement of Europeans in India, Appx. p. 284. 

Any alarm that Europeans should be induced in any considerable numbers to resort 
to India, and to settle in the interior, on a speculation of holding lands to gain a profit 
by rent, wholly groundless, Governor-general, Appx. p. 286. 

Minute of Sir T. Metcalfe, dated 13 Dec. 1829, on settlement of Europeans in India, 

Appx. p. 286 Minute of W. B. Bayley, dated 31 Dec. 1829, Appx. p. 286 Various 

correspondence on the subject, Appx. p. 288—294 Minute of Mr. Ross, Appx. p. 294 

— — Letter from John Jebb and James Pattison, Esqrs. to the Right hon. George Can- 
ning, February 1818, respecting the grant of licenses to Europeans to proceed to India, 

App. p. 263 Remarks by Rammohun Roy on the advantages and disadvantages 

likely to result to India, and the government thereof by the British, from permitting 

Europeans to settle or colonize in India, Appx. p. 341 Paper drawn up by order of 

the Board of Control relative to the conduct of Europeans in India, containing abstract 
of laws and regulations relating to European settlers in Tndin. ; effects which have 
resulted from the settlement of Europeans in India, under the restriction of the law 
relating to Europeans, Appx. p. 343 — -Statement by the East India Company to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 1831, of the number of Europeans resident at the several 
Presidencies in India, 1828, Appx. p. 347. 

See also Licenses Patrick, Mr. 

Evidence. Specimens of Hindoo laws concerning evidence, Appx. p. 40. 

Expulsion from India. See Deportation. 

Evil Spirits. Lower castes of Hindoos endeavour to conciliate evil spirits, to deprecate 
their malice, and implore their friendship, Appx. p. 61. 

Expiation. See Sin. 

Extraordinary Receipts. Amount received by the Indian treasury from the extra- 
ordinary receipts from Ava, Bhurtpore and Scindiah, Rep. p. 32. 
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F. 

Faotoi'ies. Number of indigo factories in the several districts of the Western and Lower 
Provinces; number of factories, and extent of cultivation; number of civil and cri- 
minal cases decided for and against them and their servants, during the last five years ; 
abstracts of opinions recorded by magistrates and commissioners of circuit regarding the 
necessity of further legislative provisions for the effectual subjection of the indigo 

planters and then - servants to the control of the law, Appx. p. 295 Statement of 

the number of indigo factories in the several districts under the Bengal presidency ; also 
the number of European indigo planters, proprietors of estates, and the number of 
European assistants resident in the several districts under the Bengal Government, 
Appx. p. 340. 

See also Indigo. 

Famine. Narrative of the great famine in Bengal, 1769-70, App x. p. 10 Several 

Hindoo children purchased by a charitable individual during the scarcity ; mothers 
desired to return for their children when famine should cease ; five, number that re- 
claimed their offspring, Appx. p. 23. 

Farming Lands. This first great financial measure, 1772, produced the most unhappy 
effects, Appx. p. 14 
See also Tobacco. 

Fees. Manner in which moonsifs are paid ; how the payment is evaded, and arranged by 

the Decrees of the Razeenamah, Appx. p. 203 Regulations proposed regarding the 

stamp institution fee on superior suits proposed to be made cognizable by the district 
moonsifs, &c., Appx. p. 204 

Finance Committee. Two Finance Committees appointed, one civil, one military, 1828, 
by the Supreme Government in India, Hep. p. 37 Duties of the Civil Finance Com- 

mittee, Rep. p. 37. 

Appointment of the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee, with certain of then' Reports, 
and Minutes of Government thereon, Appx. p. 112 Circular Letter from the Govern- 

ment of Bengal to the Government of Madras end Bombay, 10 Oct. 1828, Appx. p. 113 
Resolutions of the Governor-general in Council in Bengal, in the Territorial De- 
partment, 25 November 1828, Appx. p. 114. 

See also Military Finance Committee. 

Finances, Prospective Estimate of. Modes of computing the prospective condition of the 
Finances, Rep. p. 54 

Financial Transactions. Nature of the financial transactions of the East India Company 
■with the public since they were established under the authority uf the 10 Will. 3, 
Rep. p. 39. 

Finance. See also Customs. Extraordinary Receipts. Pilgrim Tax. Post-office. Revenue. 

Sayer and Abkarrcc. Stamps. Transit Duties. Tobucco. Town Duties. Wheel Tax. 
Fines. Injustice of the Hindoo code in their mode of receiving fines in lieu of the punish- 
ment awarded by law to a crime, Appx. p. 45. 

Fiscal Administration. See Judicial Officers. 

Filler, Dr. See Medical Schools. 

Florida. Quantity of indigo imported into Florida, 1780-1830, Appx. p. 378. 

Food. Difficult for Hindoos to avoid daily pollution in their food, Appx. p. 55. 

Forgery. See Stamps. 

Foreign Independent States. See Native States. 

Foundry. Expenses of the foundry at Fort William, on an average of the last five year's, 
Appx. p. 227. 

France. Quantity of indigo impor-ted into France, 1780-1830, Appx. p. 379. 

Francis, Mr. Extract from a minute of Mr. Francis, respecting the grant of licences to 
Europeans to proceed to India, Appx. p. 259. 

Franklin. See Post-office. 

French. Their policy obliges tlie East India Company to interfere in contests which bad 

arisen among tlie native princes, Appx. p. 4. Their empire in the Eust ; its rapid 

decline, Appx. p. 89. 

Fullarton, Colonel. See Swartz, Mr-. 


Coming. Punishment for gambling in the Hindoo code, Appx. p. 42. 

Ganges. Virtues of the Ganges ns a holy river universally allowed to be pre-eminent ; 
flying are carried to its edge that they may have a happy passage out of life, Appx. 

p. 47. 

Germany. Quantity of indigo imported into Germany 1780-1830, Appx. p, 379. 
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Gibraltar. Quantity of indigo imported into Gibraltar, 1780-1830, Appx. p. 379. 

Qoorlea. Treacherous conduct of the King of Goorka in the wars in Nepaul, Appx. p. 29. 

Government of India. One of the most important considerations for Parliament is the 
improvement of the government of India, in India, Rep. p. 19 One supreme govern- 

ment proposed for all India, aided by lieutenant-governors at the several presidencies, 

Rep. p. 19 Reasons urged against these alterations, Rep. p. 19 Brief view of 

British territorial administration in the East, Appx. p. 4. 

Government of Nabobs. Their government of provinces, as sanctioned by the East India 
Company, Appx. p. 6 Power reserved by the English, Appx. p. 6 Evil conse- 
quences of the nature of their government on the Asiatic people, Appx. p. 6, 9 In 

1772, the authority of the English pervaded the interior of the provinces, and the native 
government, saving the prerogative of the Nabob as chief criminal magistrate, Appx. 
p. 13. 

Government. See Home Government. Local Government. 

Governor-general. Power of nominating the Governor-general is vested in the Directors 

subject to the approval of the Crown ; Court can recal a governor, Rep. p. 1 1 Has 

a supreme controlling power over the government of Madras and Bombay, Rep. p. 17 

Can proceed to the subordinate presidencies and assume command, Rep. p. 18 

In Council may bring forward any business he thinks fit, Rep. p. 18 Can act on his 

own responsibility, independent of Council, Rep. p. 18 General duties.of the Govem- 

nor-general in Bengal, Rap. p. 18, 19. 

Grant, Mr. State of society in India, Appx. p. 4. 

Gv/n-ca'rnage Agencies. Expenses of on an average, for several years, Appx p. 227. 

Gunpowder Agencies. Expenses of these agencies, on an average of the last ten years 
Appx. p. 227. 

Quntoor. Zillah court established 1828 ; proposal to attach Guntoor to the jurisdiction of 

the court at Nellore, Appx, p. 189 Cause of the formation of a Zillah court at this 

place; disadvantage of its immediate abolition; proposed alterations, Luslivngton, 
Appx. p. 196. 

Names of law officers proposed for situations in the native court of Guntoor, as quali- 
fied for those situations, Appx. p. 204. 

Guzerat. Proposed abolition of the office of resident at, Appx. p, 170 Abolition of the 

Guzerat court of circuit and appeal ; saving accruing therefrom, Appx. p. 177. 

See also Appeal Circuits. 


H. 

Haileybnry. By Act 1813, rales and regulations of this college subject to revision and 

approval by the Board, Rep. p. 15 Design of this college, which was established 

1806, Rep. p. 24 Advisable to increase the age of the students as to their admission, 

Rep. p. 24— — Bad effect of the Act of Parliament of 1826, which is stated to have 

shaken and mutilated the whole collegiate system, Rep. p. 24 College has had various 

difficulties to contend with, but has fairly answered what could be expected from its 

foundation, Rep. p. 24 Proficiency of its scholars well attested by those who have 

experienced its benefits, Rep. p. 24 Civil servants better qualified since the esta- 

blishment of the college than before, Rep. p. 24. 

Half-castes. See Hast Indians. 

Harrington, J.H. Minute of J. H. Harrington, dated 18th June 1823, on the defective 
state of the civil service with respect to the inadequate number of covenanted servants, 
Appx. p. 246. 

Hastings, Marquis ol. Character of decoits or robbers ; general litigiousness of the natives 

of India, &c., Appx. p. 26 The Marquis of Hastings' summary of the operations in 

India, with their results, from 30th April 1814 to 31st January 1823, Appx. p. 93. 

Hill, David. Minute of David Hill, Esq. on Judicial and Revenue administration at 
Bombay, Appx. p. 128 Minute of D. Hill, Esq. dated 19th October 1830. 

Hindoo Colleges. Have been established at various places, Rep. p 25. 

Hindoos. The proportion of the Hindoo population to the Mahomedan is stated as eight 
to one, Rep. p. 21 Expediency of framing a law for defining and regulating the civil 
rights of natives m case of a change of religion, Rep. p. 21. 

i arC a P l°F lc excee 4 i !*g 1 y depraved, Appx. p. 20, 86 And destitute to a won- 

deilul degree of those qualities which are requisite to the security and comfort of society, 
.IP x ‘. 1 >- ”” There are castos of robbers and thieves, who consider themselves acting 

in their proper profession, Appx. p. 22 Benevolence wrongly imputed to the Hindoo 

charaoter, Appx. p. 22 Cruelty practised by their laws, and to their enemies, Appx. 

p. ?3 
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Hindoos — continued. 

p. 23 Their want of natural affection, Appx. p. 23 -False views entertained by 

Europeans of the Hindoo character, Appx. p. 24 Character, as drawn by the author 

of the British Transaction.-; in IJiudostan, Appx. p. 75 Slavish disposition of the 

people, and their want of attacluneut to their rulers, Appx. p. 81 -A nice of men 

lamentably degenerate and base, retaining but a feeble sense of moral obligation, Appx. 

p. 31 How influenced by the despotic mode of government which is prevalent in the 

East, Appx. p. 31 Former views of native character must now be admitted to require 

considerable modification, Appx. p. 276 Numerous zemindars professing the Moslem 

faith, though descending from Hindoos, Appx. p. 276 Have had no sovereign of their 

own faith for many centuries ; their laws therefore not properly defined ; consequently 
when tire state of society among Hindoos calls for any new provision, it must, he proper 

to interfere, Appx. p. 19 View of the state of society among the Hindoo subjects 

of Great Britain, particularly with respect to morals, Appx. p. 20 Their religion is 

exclusive, not offensive, Appx. p. 277- 
See also Education. Schools. 

Hi/ndoo Widows. See Suttees. 

Hol/well, Mr. Considers the Gentoos a race of people who from their infancy are utter 
strangers to the idea of common faith and honesty, Appx. p. 25. 

Holy Places. Spread through all parts of Hindostan; sanctity of these places ; names of 
the principal towns of this description, Appx. p. 47 Cashmere particularly re- 
garded as holy, Appx. p. 47 Juggernaut, in Orissa, is a place of great sanctity, 

Appx. p. 47. 

Holy Rivers. Number in Hindostan, Appx. p. 47 Virtues of the Ganges allowed to be 

pre-eminent, Appx. p. 47. 

Home Government. Nature of the Home Government ; authorities of which it is com- 
posed ; m ann er in which Directors are elected ; number of which the Court consists ; 
election of Chairman, Deputy Chairman, &c., Rep. p. 10, 11. 

HughLi/ndsay. Efficiency of this steam vessel ; voyages performed by her to Suez, Mal- 
colm, Appx. 225. 

Hwmcm Sacrifice. Hindoo code of laws according to the Vedes, undoubtedly enjoins 

human sacrifices, Appx. p. 45 Formerly offered to Kallee, the goddess of destruction, 

Appx. p. 45. 

Hyder AlU. War with him and the French, Appx. p. 16. 


Idols. See Deities. 

Imports, East India Company. Since 1824-25, the Company have ceased to export mer- 
chandize to India; their only exports since that period, have been military anil political 

stores, Rep. p. 57 Motives of the Company for discontinuing their export trade, 

Reii. p. 57 Articles imported by the Company into England from India arc raw 

Hillr, some silk piece goods, saltpetre, aud indigo, Rep. p. 57 Company’s principal 

export from India to China is cotton, Rep. p. 58 Their only import is tea from 

China, Rep. p. 58 Import trade from India to England is carried on only as a 

remittance, Rep. p. 58. 

Extent and value of the trade between India and the Persian Gulf, from the year 
1821-22 to 1827-28, from Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, Appx. p. 216. 

Imprisonment. Little heeded by the Hindoos as a punishment, App. p. 28. 

Improvement Inquiry into the measures which might be adopted by Great BHtnin for 
the improvement of the condition of her Asiatic subjects, and answers to objections, 
Appx. p. 59. 

Inccmtalions. Form a very large branch in the occult arts of the Hindoos ; object of 
them unlimited ; to procure all good, and avert all evil, Appx. p. 53. 

India. With the exception of Bengal Proper, where a general feeling of protection is 
stated to prevail, the British tenure of India is a tenure of the sword, resting on the 
belief of natives in our power and military strength, Re]), p. 19. 

The Marquis of Hastings’ summary of the operations in India, with their results, from 
the 30 April 1814 to 31 January 1823, Appx. p. 93. 

India Stock. Qualification for voting for East India Directors; motives of persons in 
holding stock ; amount of annual dividend, Rep. p. 11. 

Indum Expenditure. Orders from the Directors of the East India Company for a reduc- 
tion of the Indian Expenditure, Rep. p. 36 These orders, though extensively acted 

on, not yet fully carried into effect, Rep. p. 36 Cause of the increase of Indian 

expenditure, as characterized by the Court of Directors, Rep. p. 36. 
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Indigo. Lands held hy Europeans chiefly for the cultivation of indigo, Rap. p. 26 

Introduction of capital and employment of a great number of people has been very 
beneficial, Rep. p. 26. 

Improvements introduced in the manufacture of indigo in India by European skill 

and industry, Appx. p. 63 Plant from winch indigo is manufactured is indigenous in 

India, and the dye extracted from it been used in the East for ages, Appx. p. 349 

Advantages derived to India from the employment of British capital in the cultivation 

of indigo, Appx. p. 349 Estimates of the amounts annually expended at the indigo 

factories in India, Appx. p. 350. 

Indigo Cultivation. Carried on in four different ways ; description of the various modes, 

Appx. p. 362 Great portion of the lands under indigo cultivation virtually held by 

Europeans, Appx. p. 363 Subjects of dispute which disturb indigo districts, Appx. 

p. 353 The law relating to indigo contracts has been improved by regulations ; pro- 
visions of the regulations, Appx. p. 357 Effect which the cultivation of indigo by 

European capital has had on the class of ryots, Appx. p. 365. 

Indigo Planters. State of planters as to holding binds ; hardship of their position, 

Governor-general, Appx. p. 276-277, 280 Occasional misconduct of planters as 

nothing compared with the good they have spread around them, Governor-general, Appx. 

p. 277 Losses to which an indigo planter is exposed who has to trust to engagements 

with needy ryots for the produce of fields on which he has no legal lien, Appx. p. 281 

Willingness of planters in Behai' to a considerable outlay of capital for the purpose 

of irrigation, if vested with an assured tenure under a long lease, Appx. p. 281 

Report of Mr. Steer on the lawless conduct of indigo planters in Dacca J elalpore, Appx. 
p. 288 Of Mr. Alunuty on the same subject, Appx. p. 288 Conduct of Mr. Dun- 
lop, Appx. p. 288, 291 Statement of European indigo planters in the several districts 

of the Western and Lower Pip vinces ; factories and extent of cultivation ; number of 
civil and criminal cases decided for and against them for the last five years ; abstracts 
of opinions recorded by magistrates and commissioners of circuit regarding the necessity 
of legislative provisions for effectual subjection of the indigo planters and their servants 

to the control of law, Appx. p. 295, 333 Representation of Alexander & Co', of the 

position in which planters were placed by the existing regulations, Appx. p. 334 

Extract containing Mr. Turnbull’s opinions on the law and regulations between ryots 

and indigo planters, Appx. p. 335 Mr. Walter’s opinion on the present laws and 

regulations established between ryots and indigo planters, Appx. p. 335 Statement 

showing the number of indigo factories in the several districts under the Bengal presi- 
dency ; also the number of European indigo planters, proprietors of estates, and number of 
European assistants resident in the several districts under the Bengal Government, Appx. 

p. 340 Average estimated loss, calculated by the merchants of Calcutta, to the indigo 

planters fr-om the insecurity of lands held in the names of natives, Appx. p. 347 

Conduct of indigo planters, being a digest of papers prepared by the order of the Board 

of Control, Appx. p. 352 Complaints of planters of the injury they sustain from 

herds of cattle being driven over the grounds planted with indigo crops, Appx. p. 354 

Grand objects for the Government to aim at, not laws for the management of their 

concerns, but in providing for them a speedy and sure application of the laws as they 
stand, Appx. p. 357 Different conduct of planters in various districts, Appx. p. 358. 

Indigo Pla/nters, Native. Spirit with which they now prosecute that branch of manufac- 
ture which has hitherto been open only to British enterprize, Governor-general, Appx. 
p. 276 Many instances of zemindars employing European gentlemen in the superin- 

tendence of indigo factories established on their estates, Appx. p. 282. 

Indigo Trade. Resolutions of the Government of Bengal concerning the indigo Regula- 
tions, Appx. p. 330 Regulation for amending the provision of Regulation VI. 1823, 

and for providing more effectually for the enforcing the execution of contracts relating 

to the cultivation and delivery of the indigo plant, Appx. p. 332 Letter from the 

Court of Directors to the Governor-general in Council at Bengal (Judicial Department) 

April 1832, on the indigo trade, Appx. p. 334 Quantity of indigo imported into 

Great Britain, 1785-1789, 1826-1830. Quantity of indigo imported from possessions 

in India, 1826-1830, Appx. p. 349 Minute by Mr. Leycester, on the indigo trade, 

Appx. p. 307 Minute of Mr. Ross concerning the indigo trade, and the relative 

rights of planters and ryots in then- advances and contracts for serving and delivering 

indigo, Appx. p. 308 Regulation proposed by them to remedy the present evils, Appx. 

p. 312, 313 Mr. Prinsep's notes on this proposition, Appx. p. 320 Mr. Shakspear's 

notes and remarks on Mr. Ross’s proposed Regulation, Appx. p. 325 Minute by Mr. 

Sealy on the indigo trade, concerning the protection of planters with ryots who have 

neglected to sow their seed, Appx. p. 309 Minute of Mr. Rattray on the indigo 

trade ; loss and vexation to which planters are subject by the difficulty of procuring 

redress for breaches of contract, Appx. p. 310 Proposed modification of section 5, 

Regulation VI. of 1823, Appx. p. 310 Minute of Mr. Turnbull on the indigo trade, 

concerning the evils arising from the system carried on by planters and ryots during the 

planting and gathering the crop, Appx. p. 311 Account of the quantity of indigo 

imported into Great Britain and Ireland in each year, from 1780 to the latest period up 
to which the account can be made, specifying the countries from which imported, and 
quantities received from each, Appx. p. 378. 
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Individual Agency. See Agency. 

Inheritance. Oppressive law of the Hindoo code in regard to the law of inheritance 
Appx. p. 43. 

Investment. Consequences of the compulsory measures necessary to be used in providing 
the investment of the Company, Appx. p. 9. 

Italy. Quantity of indigo imported into Italy, 1780 — 1830, Appx. p. 379. 


J. 

Jajjier Klrnn. Flourishing state of Bengal under his government, Appx. p. 14 His 

conduct towards the zemindars, Appx. p. 15. 

Jauts. Conduct of Dyaram, who occupied the fortress of Hattrass ; seizure by him of our 
police officers ; representations of the council on the subject ; preparations for war ; 
reduction of Hattrass, and several other Jaut fortresses, Appx. p. 97. 

Jebb,J. Letter from John Jebb and James Pattison, Esq., to the Right hon. George 
Canning, February 1818, respecting the grant of licences to proceed to India, Appx. 
p. 253. 

Jones, Sir William. Wonderful for his stores of knowledge, Appx. p. 33. 

Joseph, Father. His account of the disputes in the Nepaul, and the cruelty and dupli- 
city of all the parties concerned, Appx. p. 29. 

Judges. Bad conduct of the Mussulman judges, 1786, Appx. p. 16 Nabob then 

appointed the Company his delegates in the office of supreme criminal judge, Appx. p. 17 

Opinions of witness as to the separation of criminal and civil judges and revenue 

causes, Maclcenzie, Appx. p. 136, 137, 138-141 Increase in the number of judges 

since 1810, Adam, Appx. p. 241. 

See also Judicial System. 

Judges, Native. Caution necessary to be used in giving natives employment in the high 

qffice of judge, Lushington, Appx. p. 193 Court establishment proposed by the 

Madras Sudder Adawlut for the native judges, Appx. p. 207 Native judges of 

Bengal generally under-paid, Appx. p. 211 MoonsiHs receive a miserable pittance ; 

useless manner in which their time is often taken up, Appx. p. 211 Remedy for this 

defect, Appx. p. 211. Pay which would be fair remuneration for native judges, Appx. 

p. 211 Number required in Bengal, Appx. p. 211, 212 Remuneration proposed 

in future to be paid to native judges ; scale as to population in district, Appx. p. 212. 

See also Moonsiffs. Zillah Courts. 

Judicial Department. Statement showing the number of European covenanted servants 
in the Judicial department employed in the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, Provincial 
Courts, and in each district of the Lower and Western Provinces, on 1st May 1810, 
1816, 1822, 1823, Appx. p. 245. 

Judicial Officers. Doubts as to the expediency of drawing an absolute line of separation 

between the revenue and judicial officers of Government, Maclcenzie, Appx. p. 135 

Covenanted officers to be employed in the judicial and fiscal administration of the 
Bengal Presidency above the rank of ordinary assistants, Mackenzie, Appx. p. 155. 

Number of district judges, magistrates, and collectors, joint magistrates and sub- 
collectors, native judges, commissioners of revenue and police, sudder judges and com- 
missioners in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, Appx. p. 161-163 Reductions in the 

judicial system at Madras, as estimated by the Finance Committee, and as estimated by 
the Madras Court of Sudder Adawlut, Appx. p. 202. 

Judicial Revenue. Statement of the amount of revenue derived from this source in 
India, 1828-29, Rep. p. 32. 

Judicial System. Letter from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor- 
general in Council at Bengal on revenue and judicial system at Bombay, 3 February 

1.830, Appx. p. 122 Minute of John Bax, Esq., on the judicial and revenue system at 

Bombay, and civil allowances at that Presidency, dated 16 June 1829, Appx. p. 122 

Minute of David Hill, Esq., on judicial and revenue administration, Appx. 128 

Letter, signed by D. Hill, fi. Mackenzie, and John Bax, on judicial and revenue 

administration, 25 October 1830, Appx. p. 134 Proposed alterations as to the mode 

of administering civil and criminal justice, Appx. p. 175 Proposed to place the 

administration of justice in the provinces of the Madras territory, under the control of 
seven judges of appeal and circuit, Appx. p. 197 Estimated expense of the esta- 

blishment proposed for the judges of appeal and circuit at Madras, Appx. p. 206. 

See also Courts of Justice. CouH of Requests. Justice, Administration of. Magis- 
trates. Moonsiffs. Petty Sessions. Sudder Adawlut. Zillah. 

Juggernaut. See Holy Places. 
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Ju/ry. The jury system is confined entirely within the limits of the supreme courts, Rep. 

p. 2°. . ....... 

Reasons against the adoption of a system of native juries, on account of inconvenience 
to Hindoos ; and the effect of their contending and corrupt opinions, Lushington, Appx. 
p. 192. 

Court of Sudder Adawlut not prepared to suggest any plan under which the use of 
juries in trials before native judges could be made either safe or practicable, Appx. 

p. 200. 

Justice, Ad/mimistration of. Alterations which have taken place at various periods in 

the three Presidencies, Rep. p. 77 And list of papers laid before the Committee : 1. 

Concerning the instructions of the East India Company : 2. Discussions relating to the 
measures recommended by the Home authorities, 1814, and changes in Madras, 1816; 
3. Grounds on which the appointment of Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit took 
place : 4. Documents relative to alterations suggested by the Calcutta Finance Com- 
mittee: 6. Papers showing the extent and expense of judicial establishments: 6. 
Abstract of the judicial regulations of the Bengal code, and of the Bengal Revenue 

Regulations, Rep. p. 78 Benefits conferred on India by British sway, Rep. p. 19 

Two systems of judicature in India, the Company's courts and the Supreme courts, 

Rep. p. 20 In Company’s courts are district, provincial and sudder courts, Rep. 

p. 20. 

Hindoo and Mahomedan codes were in general the standard for the respective sub- 
jects of these laws, but tempered by the mildness of British sentiments, Appx. p. 17 

Mahomedans for centuries had introduced their system of law into Bengal, which was the 

standard of decision in all cases, civil and criminal, Appx. p. 13 Great reforms made 

by Lord Cornwallis in the administration of justice, Appx. p. 16 Law is now made 

the arbiter in all matters of property, even between the Government and its subjects, 

Appx. p. 17 Should Europeans be allowed to settle freely in India, the necessity of 

modifying the law relative to the administration of civil and criminal justice will be 
more urgently felt, Appx. p. 282. 

See also Gov/rts of Justice. Judicial Officers. Judicial System. 


K. 

Kallee. See Ewncm Sacrifices. 

Kattywar. Recommendation for the abolition of the office, and that the administration 
be joined to the office of political commissioner in Guzerat, Appx. p. 186. 

Khoodkast. Are ryots who possess a customary title to hold the lands which they occupy 
as long as they pay a certain fixed rent, Appx. p. 366. 


L. 

Lahourr. Great cheapness of labour in India; impossibility of any competition from the 

permission of Europeans to reside in India, Appx. p. 278 In India in 1813, from 3s. 

to 6s. per month ; no considerable advance has taken place since that period, Appx. 

p. 361 Manner in which the native population of India have benefited by the 

increased demand for labour, Appx. p. 361. 

Ladies. System under which licences are granted by the Court of Directors to ladies to 
proceed to India, Appx. p. 254. 

Land, Revenue. Statement for the year 1828-29, of the amount of revenue derived from 

the land in India, Rep. p. 32 Has materially increased of late years, Rep. p. 33 

Forms the principal income of the state, Rep. p. 62 In 1786, taxes payable by pro- 

prietors to Government, was equitably and unalterably settled in Bengal, Appx. p. 16. 

See also Ryotwar. Village System. Zemindary. 

Lands, Tenv/re of. Constitution was established, 1786, for the land tenures in Bengal, 
whereby hereditary property has been secured, and the occupant of the soil protected, 
Appx. p. 16. 

Lcmds i/n India. Extract letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor-general in 
Council at Bengal (Revenue department) 1829, on permission to hold lands in India, 

Appx. p. 270 Memorial from the principal merchants at Calcutta to the Governor- 

general in Council at Bengal, January 1829, concerning the inconveniences which arise 

from the present law as to Europeans holding lands, Appx. p. 272 Resolution of the 

Government of Bengal as to the present restrictions on the occupancy of land in India, 

having notoriously Med of their purpose, Appx. p. 273 Minute of Sir C. Metcalfe, 

concurring in the proposition for extending to Europeans engaged in the cultivation of 

indigo, facilities for holding lands, Appx. p. 274 Entire concurrence of the Governor- 

general in the sentiments expressed by Sir O. Metcalfe, on the occupancy of lands by 

Europeans 
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Lunula in India — continued. 

Europeans, Apj )x. p. 27-1 Minuto of the Governor-general in India, on the subject 

of European settlement, Appx. p. 27! Required improvement iu India can only he 

sought through the more extensive settlement of European British subjects, and their 
free admission to the possession of landed property, Governor-general, Appx. p. 275, 276 

'Extract letter from the Governor-general in Council at Bengal, to the Court of 

Directors (Revenue department), 1 January 1830, on the subject of the tenure lands in 

India, Apjm. p. 280 Abstract of the laws and regulations relating to European 

settlers in India, Appx. p. 343 Effects which have resulted from the settlement of 

Europeans in India, under the restriction and other peculiarities of the law relating 

to Europeans, Appx. p. 347 Opinion of the merchants of Calcutta qb to the average 

loss to indigo planters, from the insecurity of holding lands in the names of natives, 
Appx. p. 343. 

Languages. Study of oriental languages most readily promoted by sending the young 
men, directly on then - arrival, into the provinces, and attaching them to Borne public 
office, Rep. p. 24. 

See also English La/nguage. 

Lateals. Organized gangs denominated lateals, live by hiring themselves to fight the 
battles of indigo planters, Appx. p. 359. 

Law. Specimens of laws which establish some of the prerogatives and duties of the chief 

magistrate or rider, Appx. p. 3G Specimens of laws which establish distinctions in 

favour of the Brahmins, and the other superior castes, Appx. p. 37 LawB concerning 

authority, respect and crimes, &c., Appx. p. 37, 38 — - — Specimens of those laws which, 

without a reference to caste, give a direct sanction to immorality, Appx. p. 40 Of 

laws which, without reference to caste, go upon principles of oppression and injustice, 

Appx. p. 43 Of laws which, without reference to caste, discover a spirit of cruelty, 

Appx. p. 43 Effect of their laws upon the Hindoos, Appx. p. 32 Nature of the 

Hindoo laws, Appx. p. 34 Hindoo law stands upon the same authority as the Hindoo 

religion, Appx. p. 34 And is regarded with a superstitious veneration, Appx. p. 34 

Mahomedans and Europeans have equally respected the prejudices of the Hindoos, 

Appx. p. 34. 

Leather Accoutrements. See Military Disbursements. 

Leusden , John. See Dutch. 

Leycester, Mr. Minute by him on the indigo trade, as far as relates to the connexion 
between planter and ryot respecting crops, Appx. p. 307. 

Licenses. Board of Control can give permission to proceed to India even after the Court 

have refused. Rep. p. 15 Are said never to be withheld, if the applicant can show any 

reason for wishing to proceed, other than mere speculation, Rep. p. 26. 

Letter from John Jebb and James Pattison, Esqrs.,to the Right hon. George Canning, 
dated 27 February 1818, respecting the grant of licenses to proceed to India, Appx. 

p, 253 Extract from a minute of Mr. Frances, respecting the granting of licenses to 

proceed to India, Appx. p. 259 Extract of a minute by Mr. Monson, respecting the 

granting licenses, Appx. p. 257 Extract from Mr. Shore’s remarks on the settlement 

of Europeans in India, 1785, Appx. p. 260 Extracts from proceedings of the Board 

of Trade in Bengal, 1789, on the subject of licenses, and permitting traders to frequent 

India, Appx. p. 260 Opinion of the Marquis Cornwallis that it will he of essential 

importance, that Europeans should be discouraged and prevented from settling in India, 

Appx. p. 261' Extract of a letter from the Right lion. H. Dundas, 1793, on the 

subject of European residence in India, Appx. p. 261, 263, 264 Earl of Buckingham- 
shire's opinions on this subject, Appx. p. 264, 265 Letter from the Right hon. 

George (V m ing to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company, 

respecting permissions to go to India, Appx. p. 266 Statement of the number of 

licenses to proceed to India granted by the Court of Directors in each year, 181-1 — 1831 
inclusive ; of the number of applications refused by the Court ; and of the number of the 
latter granted by the Board of Control ; with a general classification as to trades, &c., 
Appx. p. 268. 

Life, Prescwation of. Commission of a bad action allowed by the Hindoo code for the 
purpose of saving life, Appx. p. 42. 

Lighthouse. Alterations recommended in the mode of procuring an officer to perform the 
duties, which should be done by a person not on the strength of the Indian navy, 
Appx. p. 222. 

Loan. In 1773 Company applied to Parliament for a loan, which was granted, Rep. 
p; 29. 

Local Government. Nature of the local governments of India, Rep. p. 17 — —Power of 
making and enforcing laws rests in the Governors of the respective Presidencies, and the 
three members in council, Rep. p. 18. 
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M. 

Machinery. Great effect of machinery in this country used in manufactures in super- 
seding the labour of India, Governor-general, Appx. p. 27 5. 

Mackenzie, Holt. Minute of Holt Mackenzie, Esq. on judicial and revenue administra- 
tion, Appx. p. 135. 

Macpherson, Sir John. Low ebb at which the popular virtues of the Bengalese deserve 
to be placed, Appx. p. 27. 

Madeira. Quantity of indigo imported into Portugal, Madeira and the Azores, 1780- 
1830, Appx. p. 379. 

Madras. Actual collections of revenue in the districts under the Presidency of Fort St 

George for 20 years, 1808-9 — 1827-28, Appx. p. 132 Number of commissioners of 

revenue and police, judges, collectors, sub-collectors and deputies, Appx. p. 163 

Proposed to place the administration of justice under the control of seven judges of 

appeal and circuit, Appx. p. 197 Average number of criminal cases in one year 

before the Circuit Court, Madras, Appx. p. 197- Reductions in the judicial department 

at Madras, as estimated by the Finance Committee at Calcutta and the Madras Court 

of Sudder Adawlut, Appx. p. 202 Average annual value of exports and imports from 

and to the Persian Gulf from the ports under the Presidency of Fort St. George, Appx. 

p. 216 Actual collections of revenue in the districts under the Presidency of Fort 

St. George for 20 years, 1808-9 — 1827-8, Appx. p. 236. 

See also Bamk. 

Mahratta. Conduct of Scindia towards the Rajah of Bhopaul; expostulations of the 
British resident ; abandonment of the enterprise, Appx. p. 95, 96 — - — Preparations for 

the campaign ; secrecy with which they were conducted, Appx. p. 98 Charge of the 

war, Appx. p. 98 Confessions of a prisoner of the confederation of native powers for 

driving the British from India, Appx. p. 99> Terms offered to Scindia ; his position 

obliged him to accept the humiliating terms offered, Appx. p. 99. 

See also Birman Empire. 

Magistrates. Collectors of districts invested with the powers of magistrates, Appx. p. 17. 
See also Astrology. Judicial Offices. 

Mahomedans. Hahomedan rulers generally careless as to the interests of their subjects, 

Appx. p. 6 Great care taken by them to introduce their language into India when 

they conquered the country, Appx. p. 60 Originally proud, fierce and bigoted ; 

they are rendered by success yet more proud, sanguinary, sensual and bigoted, Appx. 

p. 30 Regulations as to punishment of crimes on the abolition of the Mahometan 

code, as recommended by the Madras Court of Sudder Adawlut, Appx. p. 200. 

Mahratta. Alterations in the judicial system and the administration of justice, Appx. 
p. 177, 178. 

Malabar. Conquest of territory on the Malabar coast by the British, Appx. p. 5. 
Malcolm, Sir Ohan'les. Estimate given in by him of the number of vessels considered by 

him as absolutely necessary for performing the duty in the Indian seas, Appx. p. 214 

Objection of the Finance Committee to the plan, Appx. p. 216. 

Malcolm, Sir John. Extract from Sir John Malcolm’s general Minute of 30tli November 
1830 ; On his administration of the Bombay Government : On Indian Navy, Appx. 
p. 223. 

Malwa Opium. See Opium. 

Manufactures. Conviction of many Indians of the immense superiority of our manufac- 
tures over their productions, Appx. p, 62. 

Manufactures, Ind/ia/n. Effects European rIHII and machinery have produced against 

the prosperity of India, Governor-general, Appx. p. 275 Abandonment of cotton 

mamifacture in India from the competition of English goods, Governor-general, Appx. 

Marine. Statement of the amount of revenue derived from the marine and paid to the 
Indian Treasury, in the year 1828-29, Rep. p. 32. 

Mun-vne Auditor. Proposal for the abolition of the office of marine auditor, and to transfer 
the duty to the civil auditor, Appx. p. 221. 

•Marine Board. Abolition of this establishment ; business of marine accountant can be 
done by accountant-general at Bombay, Appx. p. 221. 

Marine Pay Office, Regulations recommended for the future management of this 
department, Appx. p. 222. 

Marine 
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Marine Storekeeper. No occasion for the office of separate marine storekeeper at Bombay ; 
principle proposed to he followed at Madras and Bengal applicable to Bombay, Appx. 

p. 221, 222. 

See also Navy. 

Marquis of Hastings. See Hastings, Marquis of. 

Marriages. Manner in which they are arranged among the Hindoos of the higher orders, 

Appx. p. 23 Doubts as to the precautions used preserving the female character in 

reality so much as appearance, Appx. p. 23. 

Master Tntendant. Recommendation for the reduction of the salary of this officer at 
Bombay to that proposed for Bengal and Madras, Appx. p. 221. 

Mechanics. Introduction of the principle of mechanics would effectually enlighten the 

mass of the Hindoo people, Appx. p. 62 System under which licenses have been 

granted, with a view to limit the number to what may be sufficient for the instruction 
of natives in the useful arts, Appx. p. 254 

Medical School. Proficiency of Hindoo scholars under Dr. Tytler, and in the native 
school under Dr. Breton ; the pupils of which schools are said to dissect animals, Governor- 
general, Appx. p. 276. 

Menu. The institutes of Menu leave a latitude to the sovereign, with the advice of the 
Brahmins, to make new regulations according to occurrent necessities, Appx. p. 19. 

Merchants. Every reasonable facility given to partners or assistants in mercantile houses, 
desiring to procure license to reside in India, by the Court of Directors, Appx. p. 25-1 

Memorial from the principal merchants at Calcutta to the Governor-general in 

Council in Bengal, 1829, on the inconveniences which arise to the prosecution of their 
affairs from tbe regulations of, to holding lands in India, Appx. p. 272, 273. 

Metcalfe, Sir T. Minute of Sir T. Metcalfe, Member of Council at Bengal, in individual 

agency for collective boards, Appx. p. 239' Minute of Sir T. Metcalfe, concurring in 

the proposition for extending to Europeans engaged in the cultivation of indigo, facili- 
ties for holding lands, Appx. p. 271— — Entire concurrence of the Governor-general in 
the sentiments expressed by Sir C. Metcalfe as to the occupancy of land in India by 
Europeans, Appx. p. 271. 

Military. Effect of the system of divided government of the provinces on the military 

establishments, Appx. p. 7 Nature of the military castes, their willingness to be 

engaged by any adventurer ; take up arms as a labourer would his spade, Appx. p. 80 
Improvement of natives in the military skill since our first conquests, Appx. 

p. 82. 

Military Buildi/ngs. Expenses of military buildings in India, on an average for the last 
ten years, Appx. p. 227. 

Military Disbursements. Demand for military stores from Europe in future will be very 

small, Appx. p. 226 Average amount of the supplies of military stores for the last 

six years, Appx. p. 226 Leathern accoutrements and paint arc more economically 

supplied in the country than by purchase from England ; Schedules should be ex- 
changed between the presidencies, in order to procure the cheapest articles, Appx. 
p. 226. 

Military Finance Committee. Appointed 1828, by the Supreme Government in India to 
revise the Expenditure of the three presidencies, Rep. p. 37. 

Mint. Statement of the revenue derived from this establishment in India during the year 
1828-29, Rep. p. 32. 

Missionaries. Failure of Roman Catholic missionaries, Rep. p. 22 Progress of Pro- 
testants, becoming daily more successful, Rep. p. 22 Schools established by them ; 

number of scholars in Bengal, Rep. p. 22. 

Circustanees under which licenses have been granted to missionaries to reside in 
India, Appx. p. 254. 

Monopoly. See Opium. Salt. Tobacco. 

Monson, Mr. Extract from a minute of Mr. Monson, respecting the grant of licenses to 
Europeaus to proceed to India, Appx. p. 259. 

Montesquieu. His opinion of the effects of Christianity on a community, Appx. p. 74 

Moonsifs. Not intended by the Madras government to confer any criminal jurisdiction 
on the district moonsifs, Appx. p. 201 — —Regulation of their fees, how interfered with 

by judgments of razeenumahs, Appx. p. 203 Moonsifs in Bengal far too numerous, 

and receive a miserable pittance ; defects in the system of easy remedy, Appx. p. 211 
Extension of the power of moonsifs in civil suits, Appx. p. 241. 

Morals. View of the state of society among the Hindoo subjects of Great Britain, par- 
ticularly with respect to morals, Appx. p. 20 

Moslem Colleges have been established at various places, Hep. p. 25. 
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Motwrplia, is a tax upon professions and implements ; collected in the Deccan with Borne 
trouble to the village officers, Rep. p. 73. 

Msmro, Colonel. See Syrian CKristums. 

Mvm.ro, Sir T. See Education. Madras. 

Muslims. Manufacture of India destroyed from British competition, Governor-general 
Appx. p. 275. 

Mysore. Acquisition of provinces of this country to the British Government, Appx. p. 6. 
Statement of the amount of subsidies from this source derived by the Indian revenue 
in the year 1828-29, Rep. p. 32. 


N. 

Nabobs. Their government of provinces as sanctioned by the East India Company, 1757- 

1765, Appx. p. 6 Power reserved by the English during their power, Appx. p. 6 

Little concern of the Nabobs for the prosperity of the country, Appx. p. 6. 

Naypore. Conduct of the Rajah Appa Sahib ; treacherous behaviour ; attempt to murder 
the British resident ; infringement of treaties ; conduct towards him on discovery of 
his duplicity, Appx. p. 101, 102. 

Natives of India. How far the exclusion of natives from places of trust and emolument 

operates as a cause of discontent, Rep. p. 20 Are employed in subordinate situations 

in the revenue, judicial and military departments, Rep. p. 21 Reasons why they 

should be employed in higher offices, Rep. p. 21 Probable effects on the minds of the 

natives of any extensive change in the present administration of India, Rep. p. 1 9. 

Consequences to the natives of the transfer of the financial rights and profits of the 

country to the British, Appx. p. 8 Oppression they are subject to from the mode of 

collecting the revenue, Appx. p. 9 Manner in which we may maintain that moral 

control, which will enable this country to delegate to natives those duties which should 
be confided to them, Maelcenzie, Appx. p. 136. 

Natives. Every opportunity taken of bringing forward the natives to offices of higher 

authority than they have been accustomed to fill, Lnshingtov., Appx. p. 193 The 

Court of Sudder Adawlut concur with the Governor in the propriety of only a gradual 

extension of native agency in the administration of justice, Appx. p. 200 Letter from 

the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Vice-president in Council at Bengal on 

nllownncas for head native subjects, Appx. p. 229 Recommendation to remodel the 

allowances' of telisildars, Appx. p. 230 Of sheristadars, Appx. p. 230 Opinion of 

Rammohun Roy, expressed at a public meeting at Calcutta, as to the value to the natives 
of India of the increased intercourse with the British, Appx. p. 348. 
ive Agents. See Bagdad. Bussorah. 

Native States. List of native states not under British protection ; native states with which 
sudsidiary treaties exist ; native states under British protection, but without subsidiary 
treaties ; state pensioners, Rep. p. 80. 

Navigation. The commerce of India in relation to the general interests of trade and 
navigation, Rep. p. 60. 

Navy. The expense of the King's naval force employed in the Indian seas is paid by the 
public ; but if augmented on application from the Court, the expense is chargeable upon 
the territorial revenues, Rep. p. 39. 

Statement of the charges and stores of the Indian navy at Bombay, 181 5-1 6 — 1 830-31, 

Appx. p. 213 Number of slups and other vessels composing the force of the Indian 

Navy, Appx. p. 214 Expense of the surveying ship Benares ; recommendation that 

the complement be reduced, and that she be laid up as soon as possible, Appx. p. 217 

Exorbitant expenditure on the pilot brig Palinurus, Appx. p. 217 Comparative 

statement of the expense of the crews of a Bengal pilot brig and of the Palinurus, 

Appx. p. 218 List shewing the. number and strength of vessels maintained 

by the Bombay Presidency 1828-1830, Appx. p. 219 Letter from the Calcutta 

Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general in Council at Bengal, oh the Indian 

navy, Appx. p. 213 Extract from Sir John Malcolm's general minute of 

30 November 1830, on his administration of the Bombay Government, on Indian 

navy, Appx. p. 223 Estimate given by Sir C. Malcolm, superintendent of the 

Indian navy, of the smallest number of vessels that can possibly be done with, without 

allowing for extra service, or small expeditions against pirates, Appx. p. 214 

Employment of ships of war not always necessary for services here mentioned, Appx. 

p. 214 Strength of the navy ought to be greatly reduced below the above estimate, 

. Appx. p. 214 No necessity for constant interference with piratical states ; His 

Majesty s navy fitter than the Indian navy for managing them, Appx. p. 215 Com- 
pany’s Government have no authority over the King’s navy, Appx. p. 215. .Alterations 

proposed to be made in the marine force kept in the Gulf of Persia, Appx. p. 215 

Number of officers belonging to the naval service, Appx. p. 220 Which is greater 

than -that required for the ships to be continued in commission, Awx. p. 221. Reg"' 

r lations 
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lations have been introduced, which have greatly improved the efficiency of the service, 

Malcohn. , Appx. p. 223 V.i.. '. practicable to perform the duties ofthe Indian navy, 

with a less establishment than that proposed, Malcohn, Appx. p. 223 Doubts as to 

trade not being injured by our relaxing to keep down piracy in the Persiau Gulf, 
Appx. p. 224. 

See also Boatmaster. Lighthouse. Marine Auditor. Marine Board. Marine 
Pay Office. Marine Storekeeper. Master Intendant Stordcceper. Superintend 
dant. Burnt. Timber. 

Nepavl. Conduct of the war by the Marquis of Hastings ; result, of the struggle; loans 
obtained by the Governor-general from the sovereign of Oude, Appx. p. 95. 

Nerbuddah. Statement of the amount of revenue derived in India from this source, 
1823-29, Rep. p. 32. 

Netherlu/nds. Quantity of indigo imported into the Netherlands, 1780-1830, Appx. p. 379. 

Nomination. Objections to the present mode of nomination for Indian offices, Rep. p. 23 

No evidence casting any imputation on the manner in which Directors have used 

the power ; nomination by individuals not the best mode of securing high talent, llep. 
p. 23. 

Northern Circars. Acquirement of these provinces by the British, A ppx. p. 5 Suffered 

extremely from the mal-administration of the natives, Appx. p. 18. 

o. 

Observatory. Extract of a letter from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the 
Government in Council, recommending the retention of the observatory at Madras, 
Appx. p. 117. 

Opinion. How far the authority of our government in India depends upon public 
opinion, Appx. p. 19. 

Opium. Amount of revenue supplied to the government of Bengal by their monopoly of 

opium, llep. p. 70 In the present state of the Revenue not advisable to abandon so 

important a source of revenue, liep. p. 70 Methods suggested for collecting the duty 

in lieu of that at present practised, Rep. p. 70 Plan of levying an additional assess- 

ment on lands under poppy cultivation appears consistent with justice to proprietors 

and cultivator’s, Rep. p. 70 Plan of assessing the standing crop when ripe according 

to its value appears impracticable, Rep. p. 70 Plan of allowing fi'ee cultivation of 

poppy subject to an excise duty would be liable to insuperable objections, Rep. p. 70 

Custom duty on the exportation of opium appears a desirable mode of taxation, which 

would fall exclusively on the foreign consumer, Rep. p. 70 Monopoly does not 

appear to be productive of very extensive or aggravated injury, Rep. p. 71 Revenue 

derived from opium ofthe most precarious kind, Rep. p. 71 Monopoly much affected 

by tlie competition of Malwa opium, Rep. p. 71 Satisfactory results of the transit 

duty on Malwa opium, Rep. p. 71 Statement of the amount of revenue derived 

from this source to the Indian Treasury, in the year 1828-29, Rep. p. 32 Large 

augmentation of revenue from the opium monopoly, partly owing to the. increased 

demand from China, liep. p. 33 Revenue derived from opium is endangered by the 

competition of opium grown under a system of free cultivation in Malwa, liep. p. 55. 

Oriental Languages. See Languages. 

Orissa. War with Cossim Ali, and consequent acquirement of the province by the British, 

Afjnc. p. 1. 

Oude. Dependence of the territory of Oude upon the British, Appx. p. 5 Wretched 

condition of the population, Appx. p. 7 Slutjnh Dowlah restored by Lord Olive to 

that government, Appx. p. Mi Nominal fealty of the Nabob Vizier to the house of 

Timour ; throwing off his dependence encouraged by the British ; his assumption, with 
the countenance of the Governor-general, of the title of king, Appx. p. 110. 

P. 

Pagodas. See Endowments. 

Palampore. Proposed abolition of the office of resident, and its incorporation with a new 
office, to be called Political Commissioner in Guzerat, Appx. p. 170. 

Palinurus. See Navy. 

Patrick, Mr. Cotton twist manufactory erecting by him on an estate held in fee simple 
under a grant from Warren Hastings, Governor-general, Appx. p. 276. 

Patronage. Power in whom vested, liep. p. 22 Board of Control have no share in the 

distribution of Indian patronage, liep. p. 22 Patronage exercised by the President 

of the Board of Control, liep. p. 23 Patronage exercised in India amounts to a large 

share of the whole, Rep. p. 23 No public responsibility attaches to the patronage of 

Directors, Rep. p. 23 Amount of patronage fluctuating, liep. p. 23- Objections to 

the present mode of nomination, Rep. p. 23 If competition were acted on, and natives 

more generally appointed, amount of patronage would he greatly abridged, Rip. p. 23 

Suggestion that it might be given ns reward of talent at public schools, Rep. p. 23 

Compensation proposed for Directors in the event of any change, Rep. p. 23. 
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Patii8on, James. Letter from John Jebb and James Pattison, Esq. to the Right lion. 
George Canning, dated February 1818, respecting the grant of licenses to proceed to 
India, Appv. p. 263. 

Peislvm. Murder of the minister of the Guickwar by his favourite ; safety guaranteed 

by the British ; apprehension of the murderer ; his escape, Appx. p. 99 Treachery 

of his conduct in the murder of a minister of a neighbouring state, and of British 

officers travelling in his dominions ; impossibility of trusting him, Appx. p. 102 

His present residence, and allowance of the British Government for his maintenance, 
Appx. p. 103. 

Persia, Gulf of. Great increase in the political expenses of the Gulf of Persia within 

the last few years, Appx. p. 172 No reasonable grounds for continuing such costly 

agencies as are now maintained, Appx. p. 172 Proposed alterations as to future 

establishments, Appx. p. 172-173 — —Opinion of the Finance Committee at Calcutta, 
that there does not exist a necessity for a constant interference with the piratical states, 

A ppx. p. 214 Alterations proposed to be made in the marine force kept in the 

Gulf, Appx. p. 216 Officers who will become unnecessary by proposed alterations, 

and saving thereby, Appx. p. 216 Statement of the extent and value of trade 

between India and the Persian Gulf, 1821-22, 1827-28, Appx. p. 216 Doubts as to 

the policy of withdrawing our naval protection, and not keeping down the piratical 
powers, Malcolm, Appx. p. 224. 

Petty Sessions. Court peculiar to Bombay, Appx. p. 176 .Recommendation for the 

abolition of an officer called the assessor, Appx. p. 176. 

PhoiLsdary. Criminal court of India, which raised a revenue by the imposition of fines 
upon crimes and misdemeanors, Appx. p. 14. 

Pilgrim Taxes. Nature of these taxes, Rep. p. 76 No shops, booths or stalls can be 

erected during festivals, without paying a fee for the license, Rep. p. 76 No pilgrim 

taxes in the Madras Presidency ; offerings to great temples applied to usages of the 
State, after paying the expenses of the temple, Rep. p. 76. 

Pindcvrries. Atrocious conduct of these robbers, Appx. p. 94 Necessity of the 

extinction of so intolerable an evil as the hordes of Pindarries, Appx. p. 99 Offers 

of assistance to the Pindarries fr-om Scindia, Appx. p. 99 Their constant pillage of 

the Rajpoot states, Appx. p. 100. 

Pirates. Opinion of the Finance Committee, that there does not exist a necessity for a 

constant interference with the piratical states, Appx. p. 214 His Majesty's navy the 

best force for managing pirates, Appx. p. 216 Rare occurrence of pirates within late 

years in the Gulf of Persia, Appx. p. 216 Practice of piracy on vessels bearing the 

British flag has ceased, Appx. p. 215 And in respect of other vessels infinitely less 

frequent than at any former period, Appx. p. 215 Doubts as to the policy of not 

protecting trade and not keeping down piracy in the Persian Gulf, Malcolm, Appx. 

p. 224 Goods formerly conveyed in British vessels now taken by Arabs ; good effect 

of this in destroying piracy, by giving other employment to men and shipping, Malcolm , 
Appx. p. 224. 

Planters. Statement of European indigo planters in the several districts of the Western 
and Lower Provinces ; factories, and extent of cultivation ; number of civil and criminal 
cases decided for and against them for the last five years ; abstracts of opinions recorded 
by magistrates and commissioners of circuit regarding the necessity of legislative pro- 
visions for the effectual subjection of the indigo planter's and their servants to the 

control of the law, Appx. p. 295, 333 Statement, showing the number of indigo 

factories in the several districts under the Bengal Presidency ; also the number of 
European indigo planters, proprietor's of estates, and number of European assistants 
resident in the several districts under the Bengal government, Appx. p. 340. 

Police. See Judicial Officers. 

Political Fina/nces. See Commercial and Political. 

Political Agents. Opinion of the Court of Directors that political agencies are consider- 
ably more numerous than an exclusive attention to British interests either requires or 
justifies, Appx. p. 170 — —Alteration as to theBaroda, Guzerat andPalampore agencies, 

Appx. p. 170 Great increase in the political expenses of the Gulf of Persia within 

the hist few years, Appx. p. 172 No reasonable ground for continuing such costly 

agencies as are now maintained, Appx. p. 172 Regulations proposed respecting the 

reduction of the expenses of political agents, Appx. p, 208. 

See Bagdad. Baroda. Guzerat. Pdkmpore. 

Political state of Hindostan. Probabilities of changes likely to take place by the intro- 
duction of Christianity, Appx. p. 71-76 Small probability of Hindoos possessing any 

desire for English liberty, Appx. p. 76 No analogy between the Indian settlements 

and the United States, Appx. p. 76, 79 Necessity of the country remaining under 

the power of the principal maritime state, Appx. p. 79. 
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Political and Foreign. List of the several States, arranged according to the nature of 
their relations to the British Government ; viz. Foreign independent States ; Native 
States not under British protection; Native States with which subsidiary treaties 
exist ; Native States under British protection, but without subsidiary treaties ; state 
pensioners, Rep. p. 80. 

Poojah. Account of the religious ceremony of the Hindoos called Poojali, Appx. p. 52. 

Poorarmee. Description of the reading of the holy writings of the Hindoos by a pooran- 
nee, and the effect thereof upon the sooders, Appx. p. 48. 

Poppy Lcmds. See Opium. 

Population. Of various territories of the British in India, Appx. p. 5, 6. 

Portugal, &c. Quantity of indigo imported into Portugal, Madeira, and the Azores, 
1780-1830, Appx. p. 379. 

Portuguese. Their empire in the East, acquired by romantic bravery, was unsystematic 
and rapacious, Appx. p. 89. 

Post-oJJicc. Manners in which mails are carried by runners, Rep. p. 75 Horse post 

was tried in Deccan, hut was discontinued, Rep. p. 75 Not much used by natives ; 

Government despatches sent free ; public servants are allowed to frank -without restric- 
tion as to weight or number, Rep. p. 75 Statement of the amount of revenue 

derived from this source in India during the year 1828-29, Rep. p. 32. 

Power-looms. Effect of their use in England on manufactures of India, Governor-general 
Appx. p. 275. 

Prerogative. Specimens of laws which establish some of the prerogatives and duties of 
the chief magistrate or ruler, Appx. p. 37. 

Press. Regulations relative thereto, Rep. p. 25 Native press at Cnlcutta under the 

same restrictions as the English press there, Rep. p. 26 Power of the Government 

over the press, Rap. p. 26 Intelligence has been received of the removal of the cen- 

sorship at Madras, Rep. p. 26. 

Prinsep, Mr. Mr. Prinsep's Notes on the indigo trade, and his Remarks on Mr. Ross’s 
proposition for amending Regulations between planters and ryots, Appx. p. 320. 

Property. Specimens of Hindoo law as to gifts, and succession to the property of Brah- 
mins, Appx. p. 40. 

Promotion. Is regulated on the principle of seniority, as a general rule, or by selection, 
as exigencies may require, Rep. p. 23. 

Provincial Courts. Code of criminal law in force in provincial courts ; reciprocal circum- 
stances of Europeans and natives with respect to administration of justice, Rep. p. 21 

Effects of the judicial system as to security of persons and property of natives ; 

expediency of subjecting Englishmen to the jurisdiction of the provincial tribunals, 
Rep. p. 20, 21. 

Alterations recommended in provincial courts of appeal and circuit, Appx. p. 189 

No objection to the immediate abolition of the offices of pundit in all provincial courts, 

Lushmgton, Appx. p. 195 Expenses of the native establishment of four provincial 

courts at Madras, Appx p. 202. 

R. 

Rajpoot. General feature of our engagements with the Rajpoot princes, Rep. p. 83 

Rajpoot chiefs men of high military spirit, and would he likely to revolt from vexatious 

restraints, Rep. p. 84 Our policy to interfere as little as possible in their affairs, 

Rep. p. 84. 

Treaties entered into with these states by the British Government ; their reciprocal 

estrangements prevented their ever forming any union, Appx. p. 100 Nature of their 

engagements with the British, Appx. p. 1 00. 

• Rammoh/un Roy. Remarks by him on the advantages and disadvantages likely to occur 
to Lidia and the government thereof by the British, by permitting Europeans to sottlo 

or colonize in India, Appx, p. 341 His opinion expressed at a public meeting at 

Calcutta as to the advantages to be derived by the natives of India from intercourse 

with Europeans, Appx. p. 348 His opinion that the condition oi ryots has not been 

improving in any degree within his recollection, Appx. p. 366 His opinion that in 

the districts of Bengal and Beliar natives residing in the neighbourhood are better con- 
ditioned than those who live at a distance, Appx. p. 366. 

Rattray, Mr. His minute on the indigo trade ; loss and vexation to which planters arc 

subject by the difficulty of procuring redress for breaches of contract, Appx. p. 310 

Proposed modification of sect. 5. Reg. VI. of 1823, Appx. p. 310. 

Recovery of Debts. See Debts. 

Red Sea. Best method of keeping up communication between India and Europe ; ports 
at which steamers should touch ; places at which coals should be taken in, Malcolm, 
Appx. p. 225. 
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Registered Debt. Consists of sums raised from time to time on loan, at interest, Rep. 

p_ 43 The first creation does not appear to have been directly authorized by the 

Charter of the East India Company, or by Act of Parliament ; but subsequent enact- 
ments of the Legislature have folly recognised it, Rep. p. 43 Arrangements since the 

year 1808 for reduction of the interest, &c. of the debt, Rep. p. 1*3, 44 Nature of the 

remittable and non-remittable debt, Rep. p. 44. 

Religion. Expediency of framing a law for defining and regulating the civil rights of the 

natives in the case of change of religion, Rep. p. 21 Desirable to extend perfect 

toleration to native Christians, and to remove disabilities to their prejudice, Rep. p. 22, 

Nature and correctness of the information at present possessed of their religion, 

Appx. p. 32, 33 Institutes of Akber ; partly employed upon the religion and sciences 

of the Hindoos, Appx. p. 33 View of the tenets and institutions which have a direct 

influence upon the morals and sentiments of the people, Appx. p. 46-58. 

See also Bishop of Calcutta. Christianity. Missionaries. 

Remittance. Remittance of Territorial funds ; Territorial charges, for which remittances 

must be annually made from India to England, Rep. p. 60 Remittances are effected 

principally by payments to the Commercial branch, Rep. p. 50 Since 1814 the Com- 

pany have remitted through then- trade more advantageously than if they had resorted 

to private bills, Rep. p. 50- Peculiar importance attaches to the command of the China 

trade, as the channel through which nearly half the remittances to England have been 
effected, Rep. p. 50 Opinions have been confidently expressed that no material diffi- 

culty would exist in making the remittances in question, independently of the Com- 
pany’s trade ; modes by which this might be done, Rep. p. 50. 

Rent. Principle upon which landholder in Hindostan regulates his rent, Appx. p. 7. 

Residence of Europeans m India. See Europeans. 

Revenue. Gross revenues of the three presidencies and the subordinate settlements during 

15 years, ending 1828-29, Rep. p. 32 Statement for 1828-29 of the proportions in 

which the revenue is derived from different sources, Rep. p. 32 Gross revenues of 

India have progressively increased, Rep. p. 33 Amount 1811-14 and 1826-29, Rep. 

p. 33 Causes which have contributed to the increase, Rep. p. 33. 

In Hindostan : 

Principally arises from land, Appx. p. 7 Share of the Government not unfre- 

quently paid in kind, Appx. p. 7 Evils of the present system, Appx. p. 8' Con- 

sequences of the change to the natives of Bengal of the revenue becoming the right of 

the East India Company, Appx. p. 8 Fall-off of the revenue of Bengal, 1757-69, 

Appx. p. 9 Alterations made in 1772 produced most unhappy effects, Appx. p. 14. 

Madras : 

Actual collections of revenue in the districts under the presidency of Fort St. George 

for 20 years, 1808-9 to 1827-28, Appx. p. 132 Letter from the Calcutta Civil 

Finance Committee to the Governor-general in Council at Bengal, on Revenue and 
Judicial system, Appx. p. 122. 

Revenue of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces of Bengal, Rep. p. 65. 

Actual collection of revenue in the districts under the presidency of Fort St. George 
for 20 years, 1808-9 to 1827-28, Appx. p. 236. 

See also Bax, J. Customs. Extraordinary Receipts. Farming Lands. Finance. 
SiR, B. Land Revenue. Mackenzie, H. Opium. Pilgrim Tax. Post-office. Ryot- 
war. Salt. Sayer cmd Abkari'ee. Stamps. Supervisors. Transit Duties. Tobacco. 
Town Duties. Village System. Wheel Tax. Zemindary Syst&m. 

Revenue Officers. Laborious investigation necessary to prevent frauds on the revenue, 

Appx. p. 8 Exactions of these officers, Appx. p. 89 Doubts as to expediency of 

drawing an absolute fine of separation between the revenue and judicial officers of Go- 
vernment, Mackenzie , Appx. p. 135 Present expenses of the Revenue department at 

Bombay, Appx. p. 182 Reduction in the number of collectorates, Appx. p. 182 

Duties intrusted to the upper classes of natives are of a most important nature, Lushr 
ington, Appx. p. 193. 

Revenue, Collection of. Since the fall of Mogul empire the collection of the revenue has 
been a most debasing struggle between the superior and inferior in every gradation, 
Appx. p. 8. 

Revenue Surveyors. In Bengal ought to be reduced, and employed merely as topographi- 
cal surveyors, Appx. p. 213. 

Roads. Great Improvements which took place in the formation of roads during the 
administration of the Marquis of Hastings, Appx. p. 107. 

Robbers. Castes of robbers and thieves who consider themselves acting in their proper 

profession, Appx. p. 22 Destruction of thugs ; bands of robbers in conjunction with 

Scmdia’s forces, Appx. p. 101 Mode of sharing among robbers, Appx. p. 41 

Organized gangs, denominated Lateals, under regular sirdars, live by hiring themselves 
to fight the battles of indigo planters, Appx. p. 369. 

Robertson, 
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Robertson, Dr. His opinion as to the number of Christians at present in India, Appx. 

p. 68. 

Roma/n-cathoUca. Zeal of the Roman-catholics in their attempts to propagate Christianity 
in India, Appx. p. 66. 

See also Missionaries. 

Roman Syrians. See Syrians. 

Ross, Mr. His Minute on intercourse between European and Native inhabitants, Appx. 

p. 294 His Minute concerning the indigo trade, and the relative rights of planters 

and ryots, in their advances and contracts for sowing and delivering indigo, Appx. p. 308 

Regulation proposed to amend the law, Appx. p. 312 Europeans to be permitted 

to purchase, rent and occupy land, Appx. p. 313. 

Ryots. Effects wliich the cultivation of indigo by European capital has had on the class 

of ryots, Appx. p. 365 Nature of klioodkast ryots, Appx. p. 365 Ryots axe those 

who have no title to their land than what they derive from the zemindar, Appx. p. 365 

Opinion of Rammohun Roy, that the condition of ryots has not been improving in 

any degree within his recollection, Appx. p. 366 His opinion that in the districts 

of Bengal and Behar, natives residing in the neighbourhood of indigo plantations are 
better clothed and better conditioned than those who live at a distance, Appx. p. 366. 

Ryotwar System. Nature of this system of collecting the land revenue, Rep. p. 60 

System introduced by Sir T. Munro, of paying in sums valued on each field, Rep. p. 63 

Views of Lord Hastings as to the introduction of this system into the Upper 

Provinces of Bengal, Rep. p. 65 This assessment could not be made without actual 

survey ; manner in which this work was conducted by Sir T. Munro, Rep. p. 67 

Amount of revenue in 1807, as compared with the increase in 1825, Rep. p. 67 

Working of the ryotwar system in Coimbatoor, which was established in 1815, and has 
been successful, Rep. p. 67. 


Sacrifices. With the Hindoos are deemed eminent means of obtaining absolution from 
guilt, Appx. p. 47. 

Salaries. Proposed Regulations regarding salaries of judicial officers, Appx. p. 126. 

Salt. Statement of the amount of revenue derived from the salt monopoly in India in the 

year 1828-29, Rep. p. 32 There has been a large augmentation of the revenue from 

this monopoly, Rep. p. 33 Manufacture of salt held as a Government monopoly for 

the purpose of raising a revenue, Rep. p. 69 Manner of disposing of salt in Bengal, 

Rap. p. 69 Average amount of net revenue from these sources during three years, 

Rep. p. 69 Difficulty of any change in the mode of collecting the revenue, Rep. p. 69 

Manufacture of salt by private individuals would endanger the security of the 

revenue, Rep. p. 69' Desirable to encourage a supply of salt by importation, Rep. p. 69 

Changes wliich might be introduced to benefit the population without hurting the 

Government, Rep. p. 69 Benefit which the natives would derive from a cheap supply 

of salt is of the utmost importance, Rep. p. 69. 

Sayer and AMarrce. Statement for the year 1828-29, of the amount of revenue derived 

in India from this source, Rep. p. 32 Sayer duties as distinct from abknrree, are 

town duties, and duties in bazaars and markets, Rep. p. 73 Pilgrimage duties 

included in the term sayer, Rcji. p. 73 Fixed customs duties in lieu thereof have been 

established in many places, Rep. p. 73 Nature of moturpha and bullooteh duties, 

Rep. p. 73 In many cases it is suggested they might be consolidated and thrown 

upon the land, Rep. p. 74 Nature of the term ablcarree, and articles subject to this 

duty, Rep. p. 74 These taxes cause little complaint, Rep. p. 74. 

Schools. Ease and slight expense with which schools might be established in India, for 
the purpose of gratuitous instruction in reading and writing English, Appx. p. 61. 
Scrafton, Mr. Cruelty and rapacity of the Gentoos ; infamous character of the Brahmins, 
Appx. p. 25. 

Scaly, Mr. His minute on the indigo trade ; concerning the protection of planters with 
ryots who have neglected to sow their seed, Appx. p. 309. 

Secret Committee . . Manner in wliich it is formed ; committee and officers sworn to 
secrecy ; control of the Board in issuing orders and instructions relating to war and 
peace, Rep. p. 12, 13. 

Secretary of State. Suggestion that the despatches now sent by the Board of Control 
through the Secret Committee might emanate from a secretary of state for India, 
Rep. p. 17. 

Seeks. Rise of this religious order, who have abjured the Brahminical faith, Appx. p. 63. 
Serva/nts. Punishment of servants, according to the Hindoo law, committing crimes by 

order of their masters ; divers cases of licentiousness, Appx. p. 42 Objections of the 

Court of Directors to grant licenses for the residence of menial servants in India 
Appx. p. 254. 
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Settlement of Europeans in India. See Europeans. 

Shakcspear, Mr. Mr. Shakespear’s Notes on the indigo trade, and liis Remarks on 
Mr. Ross’s proposed Regulations for the adjustment of questions between planters and 
ryots, Appx, p. 325. 

Shcristadars. See Natives. 

Shipping. Statement showing the number of vessels employed in the trade of the Persian 
Gulf, 1821—22, to 1827-28, from the different Governments of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, distinguishing the English and Arab shipping, and showing the arrivals and 
departures in each year, Appx. p. 217. 

Shore, Mr. The natives of India are. timid and servile ; they make no scruple of lying ; 

and their greatest disgrace is excommunication, Appx. p. 27 Necessary to be long 

acquainted with them before their character can be understood, Appx. p. 27 Extract 

from Mr. Shore’s remarks, 1785, concerning the granting license for the residence of 
Europeans in India, Appx. p. 260. 

Silk. Method of winding silk according to the Italian method successfully introduced into 

India, Appx. p. 63 Probable annihilation of the silk manufacture in India from 

British competition, Governor-general, Appx. p. 275. 

See also Imports. 

Sim. Ceremonies, according to the Hindoo religion, for the expiation of the guilt of sin, 

Appx. p. 46 Which generally consist in pilgrimages, ablutions, penances, <Sjc., Appx. 

p. 47 Methods devised for the benefit of those who have not been sufficiently careful 

during then- own lives, to insure the pardon of their sins, Appx. p. 48. 

Slander. Punishments awarded by the Hindoo code of laws for scandalous and bitter 
expressions, Appx. p. 42. 

Slavery. Specimens of Hindoo law as to the regulation concerning slavery, Appx. p. 40. 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. See Christian Knowledge. 

Soncasscs. A set of vagrant devotees, whom the Hindoo law allows females to converse 
with, Appx. p. 24. 

Spain. Quantity of indigo imported into Spain and the Canaries, 1780 — 1830, Appx. 
p. 379. 

Spanish Colonies. Quantity of indigo imported into countries on the Continent of 
America formerly under the dominion of Spain, 1780 — 1830, Appx. p. 378. 

Spirits. Nature of the duties levied on spirit, which are chiefly levied by means of 

licenses to open shops, Rep. p. 74 Still-head duty on spirits manufactured in the 

English fashion. Rep. p. 74. 

Stamps. Statement of the revenue derived from this source in India during the year 

1828-29, Rep. p. 32 This tax established in Bengal, 1797, Rep. p. 75 Towns of 

Bombay and Madras within the jurisdiction of King’s courts are exempted, Rep. p. 75 

Instruments which are liable to this duty in Bengal, Rep. p. 75, 76 Distribution 

takes place as in this country, Rep. p. 76 In Madras duties were imposed, 1808, on 

legal proceedings, in 1816 on bonds, &c. ; revenues from this source stationary, Rep. 

P- 76— — Use of stamped paper considerably checks forgery of deeds, &c. Rep. p. 76 

Established at Bombay, Rep. p. 76. 

State Pensioners. List of the royal families of India who have, under various circum- 
stances, become state pensioners to the East India Company, Rep. p. 80 Are greatly 

attached to the remnant of dignity which is left to them, Rep. p. 84 No apprehen- 

sion of their disturbing India, Rep. p. 84. 

State of Society. View of the state of society among the Hindoo subjects of Great Britain, 
particularly with respect to morals, Appx. p. 20. 

Stealing. Specimens of Hindoo laws, which award punishment for stealing, Appx. p. 39. 
Steam Vessels. Importance of having an establishment of steam-vessels attached to the 
Indian navy, for purposes of war, and keeping up communication, Malcolm, Appx. 
p. 225 Best manner of keeping up the communication between Europe and India 

by the Red Sea ports, at which dep&ts of coal must be kept, Malcolm, Appx. p. 225 

Importance of teaching Indians to navigate steam vessels, Malcolm, Appx. p. 225. 

See also Hugh Lindsay. 

Steer, Mi-. Officiating judge of circuit ; his report of the lawless conduct pursued by indigo 
planters in the province of Dacca Jelalpore, Appx. p. 288. 

Stock. See Capital Stock. Dividends. 

Subsidia/ry States. List of the native states of India, with whom subsidiary treaties 
exist, Rep. p. 80— —Leading features which are common to all treaties of this nature, 
Rep. p. 81 Opinions as to whether the subsidiary system be favourable to the 

happiness of the great body of the people, are greatly diversified, Rep. p. 81, 82 

Constant interference of the British Government necessary, Rep. p. 82 To abandon 

the system would be attended with difficulty and danger, Rep. p. 83. 

Suddcr Dewannec Adawhit. This court has been placed on a footing applicable to the 
recent changes in the judicial administration at Bombay, Appx. p. 176 One of the 
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Sudder Dewannee Adawlut — continued. 

members of tliis court, should always be a member of Government, Appx. p. 1 89 

Salary of the Registrar of the Sudder Adawlut, who also receives the salary of a 
deputy ; objectionable nature of tins arrrangement, Appx. p. 189 ; Lushington, Am m. 

p. 196- Discontinuance of the third judge of the Sudder Adawlut, Lushington, 

Appx. p. 196 Extract from the proceedings of the Court of Sudder Adawlut at 

Madras, dated 19th Oct. 1S30, Appx. p. 196 Proposed to place the administration 

of justice in Madras, under the control of seven judges of appeal and circuit, Appx. 

p. 197. 

Sudder Ameens. The Madras Court of Sudder Adawlut do not think that these officers 
can be gradually reduced to the situation aud pay of district moousifs, Appx. p. 205. 

Suicide. Description of divers kinds of suicide, held by the Hindoos to be meritorious, 
Appx. p. 48. 

Superca rgoes. Generally the practice of the Court of Directors to grant licences to persons 
for the purpose of trading for a limited period, Appx. p. 254. 

Superintendent of the Navy. Recommendation that this office, when vacant, should be 
conferred upon a naval officer, and that the salary should be reduced, Appx. p. 221. 

Supervisors. Their institution avos the first step towards an English provincial adminis- 
tration, aud the remote beginning of a new system more open to the influence of the 
British principles, Appx. p. 10. 

Supreme Courts. Extends to Europeans generally, Rep. p. 20 Jury system is confined 

entirely Avithin the limits of the Supreme Courts, Rep. p. 20 Severity of the criminal 

law, and expense of the civil law in these courts, Itep. p. 20 Evil effects of collisions 

between the local courts and King’s courts, Rep. p. 20 Expenses incurred on 

account of the Supreme Courts of Justice at the three Presidencies, 1829, compared 
with the amount 1823 ; cause of the excess of charge at Bombay, Appx. p. 228 — : — 
Suggestions for the reduction of the establishment of three judges of Supreme Courts 

at Madras and Bombay, Appx. p. 228 Authority to be exercised by the Supreme 

Court should be better defined, and its process regulated. Governor-general, Appx. 
p. 280 Should be rendered a component part of the judicial establishment ; Govern- 

ment should be vested Avith power to legislate equally for all parties, Europeans and 

natives, Governor-general, Appx. p. 2S0 Disputes between British subjects can be 

decided by action in the Supreme Court at the Presidency only, Appx. p. 354. 

Surat. Abolition of the offices of senior officer at Surat and agent for procuring Inscars, 
recommended by the Calcutta Finance Committee, Appx. p. 222. 

Survey. Letter from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general in 
Council at Bengal, dated 1 May 1830, on the abolition of Deccan revenue survey, Appx. 

p. 187 Motives which determined the Committee to recommend this reduction, 

Appx. p. 188. 

Surveyors. See Revenue Surveyors. 

Suttee. Luavs relating to the burning of Hindoo Avidows on the death of their husbands, 

Appx. p. 43 Probable number of Avomen annually destroyed in Hindustan far 

exceeds the general conception of Europeans, Appx. p. 44 See also notes to page 44 

and 45 Indifference Avith Avbich this rite has been looked on by Europeans, Appx. 

p. 59. 

Swartz, Mr. His zealous conduct as a missionary ; estimation in Avliich he is held by all 
parties ; his refusal to become the guardian of the son of the King of Tanjore ; Colonel 

Fullerton's opinion of his merits, Appx. p. 68- -Extract from the transactions of the 

Societ}' for Promoting Christian KnoAvledgc for the year 1795 ; letter from him to the 
Rev. D. Gaskin, secretary to the society, Appx. p. 89. 

Syrian Christians. Sketch of the state of Christianity in India in the early ages, and of 
Syrian Christians ; benefit received by them from the institution of a college by Colonel 

Munro, Rep. p. 22 Roman Syrians luwe a college at Verapoly, Rep. p. 22 

Roman Syrians and Syrians about equal in numbers, Rep. p. 22. 


T. 

Tamerlane. His character of the natives of Hindostan, Avliom he represents as equally 
debilitated in their corporeal and inert iu their mental faculties, Appx, p, 30. 

Tcmjore, King of. See Swivrtz, Mr. 

Tea. Is the only article imported from China hy the East India Company, Rep. p. 58. 
Tehsildar8. See Natives. 

Territorial Administration. Brief view of British territorial administration in the East, 
Appx. p. 4. 
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Territorial Changes. In what territorial charges consist ; charges at the three presiden- 
cies during the fifteen years ending 1828-29, Rap. p. 34 Gross charges of the Indian 

territory have augmented in a greater proportion than the receipts, Rep. p. 34 

Charges for buildings and fortifications, 1814-15, and several subsequent years, Rep. 

p 34 Increase of the civil charges ; heads of account under which the civil charges 

were so largely increased in Bengal, Rep. p. 34, 35. 

Territorial Charges in England. Nature of these charges, Rep. p. 37, 38 Average 

amount of these charges for fifteen years, Rep>. p. 38 Annual average investment 

from territorial funds, 1814-15, 1821-22, 1822-23 to 182G-27, Rep. p. 50 Territorial 

chsu'ges, interest on debt, and other demands, Rep. p. 50. 

Territorial Debt. Amount of the debt in India, 1792, 1809, 1814, 1829, Rep. p. 42 

Territorial debts owing by the East India Company consist of two descriptions, Rep. 
p. 43. 

Territorial Deficit. Surplus revenue in Bengal, which has always supplied the deficits of 

Madras and Bombay, Rep. p. 39 Amount of deficit at Madras, on an annual average, 

Rep. p. 40 Amount of deficit at Bombay, on an annual average, Rep. p. 40 

Accounts for the subordinate settlements exhibit a deficiency of revenue to meet charges, 

Rep. p. 40 At Bencoolen, Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore and Malacca, there was 

a deficiency, Rep. p. 40 Annual average deficiency at St. Helena, Rep. p. 40 

Manner in which deficiencies have been supplied, Rep. p. 41, 42. 

Territorial Finances. The connexion of the Territorial Finances with the commerce of 

the East India Company, Rep. p. 47 Advantage derived by the finances of India 

from their existing connexion with the commerce of the Company, Rep. p. 47. 

Territorial Possessions. Legislative enactments respecting Territorial possessions com- 
menced 1767, Rep. p. 28 — —Sums paid to the public by the East India Company, Rep. 
p. 28, 29. 

Territorial amd Commercial Branches. State of accounts between the Territorial and Com- 
mercial branches, Rep. p. 5 1 Separation of the accounts between the two branches 

during the present term was effected in conformity with a plan prepared by the Court 

of Directors, and approved by the Board of Commissioners, 1814, Rep. p. 52 Steps 

taken by the Company with a view to separate the accounts, Rep. p. 52 Balance, 

1 829, according to the view taken by the Court, in favour of the Territorial branch on 
one hand, and the Commercial on the other, leaving a net balance due from Territory to 

Commerce, Rep. p. 53 In the event of a separation between the two branches, the 

territory would cease to derive any extraordinary advantage from trade, Rep. p. 55 

It is alleged that the Territorial branch will stand indebted to the Commercial branch to 
a large amount at the expiration of the Charter, Rep. p. 56. 

Timber. Question as to the abolition of the office of agent for procuring timber in 

Malabar and Camara, Appx. p. 222 Quantity of timber pm-chased by tender greater 

than what is procured by the agent, Appx. p. 223. 

Tobacco. Statement of the amount of revenue derived from this source by the Indian 

treasury in the year- 1828-29, Rep. p. 32 Monopoly confined to the provinces of 

Coimbatoor, Camara and Malabar, Rep. p. 74 Ryot cultivates under b'cense, and 

is compelled to deliver the produce to government, Rep. p. 74 By the operation of 

the system the lower classes are deprived of the legal use of a commodity which is 

considered in Malabar as a necessary of life, Rep. p. 75 Consequent encouragement to 

smugglers, Rep. p. 75 Lawless conduct of smugglers, who often bum whole villages, 

Rep. p. 75 Land-tax in Coimbatoor upon lands which yielded tobacco, Rep. p. 75 

In Malabar and Camara land revenue lighter than in other districts, Rep. p. 75 

Extensively cultivated in Guzerat and the Northern Provinces, Rep. p. 76. 

Toleration. Desirable to extend perfect toleration to native Christians, and to remove 
disabilities that exist to their prejudice. Rep. p. 22. 

Town Duties. Were formerly, now merged in the general revenues of the country, Rep. 

p- 74 Town duties in the presidency of Madras are levied in Madras only, Rep. 

p. 74. 

Trade. The connexion of the territorial finances with the commerce of the East India 

Company, Rep. p. 47 Advantages derived by the finances of India from their existing 

connexion with the commerce of the Company, Rep. p. 47 Loss upon the Indian, 

and amount of profit on the China trade, Rep. p. 57 Effects upon commercial profits 

if mercantile rates of exchange had been used in the account between the two branches, 

Rep. p. 57 Total profit derived from various sources, and called Commercial receipts, 

Rep. p. 57 Since 1824-25 the Company have ceased to export to Lidia, Rep. p. 67- 

Motives for discontinuing export trade, Rep. p. 57 Commerce of India in relation 

to the general interests of trade and navigation, Rep. p. 60. 

Statement of the exports to and imports to amd from the Persian Gulf to Madras, 
Bengal amd Bombay, 1821-22, 1827-28, Appx. p. 216. 

See also Imports. 

Trade 
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Trade, Free. Apprehensions entertained, 1813, that the opening the trade -would lead to 
a dangerous influx of Europeans ; returns from 1815 — 1828 prove how far the addition 
has been, Rep. p. 27. 

Tranquebar. Conversions to Christianity effected through the medium of the mis- 
sionaries of that settlement under the patronage of the English Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, Appx. p. 67. 

Transit Duties. System of inland duties existed throughout India under the native rule, 

Rep. p. 71 -In some of our recent acquisitions the native system is retained, Rep. 

p. 71 Duties levied by the Company lower than those of native powers, Rep. p. 

71 Duty is generally ad valorem, Rep. p. 72 Goods imported by sea pass free 

in the interior ; on goods for exportation inland transit duty is either wholly or in part 

repaid. Rep. p. 72 Collection of duties in many districts has been farmed to the 

highest bidder : advantages both to revenue and merchants of this system, Rap. p. 72 

Difficulty, owing to the farming system, of obtaining correct accounts of the trade 

of the country, Rep. p. 72 The whole system a fertile source of vexation and annoy- 

ance, Rep. p. 72. 

Transmigration. Effect of this doctrine upon the minds of Hindoos, Appx. p. 49 

Doctrine tends to weaken the idea of future responsibility, Appx. p. 49 Brahmins 

profess a science called Kurrembeypak, by which can be discovered whatever was done 
by men in their former state of existence, Appx. p. 56. 

Travancore. Statement of the amount of revenue derived in India from the subsidies 
from Travancore in the year 1828-29, Rep. p. 32. 

Treat ies. List of the several States, arranged according to the nature of their relations to 
the British Government ; viz. Foreign independent States ; Native States not under 
British protection ; Native States with which subsidiary treaties exist ; Native States 
under British protection, but without subsidiary treaties ; state pensioners, Rep. p. 80. 

Tribute. Formei'ly paid to Indian Government, however oppressive, returned to the 
people, but the tribute paid to us extracts every year a large portion of the produce of 
that country without the least return, Appx. p. 18. 

Turnbull, Mr. His minute on the indigo trade, concerning the evils arising from the 
system carried on by planters and ryots during the planting and gathering the crop, 
Appx. p. 311 Extracts, containing Mi - . Turnbull’s opinions on the law and regula- 

tions between ryots and indigo planters, Appx. p. 335. 


u. 

United States. See Political State of India. 


V. 

Vcrelst, Governor. Gentoos are avaricious in the highest degree ; are faithless themselves, 
and consequently suspicious of the faith of others. Appx, p. 26. 

Village System, Nature of this system of land revenue, Rep. p. 60 — In some cases indi- 
viduals or families claim a right to be the instruments for paying the sum, llc.p. p. 63 

In other cases agents are chosen by the village, or officers of Government, Rep. 

p. 63 Mouzawar system affords facilities for collecting the revenue at a trifling 

expense, and tends to uphold and encourage the pattels, Rep. p. 68. 


w. 

Wages. In India, in 1S13, from 3s. to 6s. per month ; no considerable advance has taken 
place since that period, Appx. p. 351. 

Walters, Mr. His opinions on the present laws and regulations established between ryots 
and indigo planters, Appx. p. 335. 

War. Board of Control empowered by law to issue orders and instructions in all matters 
relating to war ; and Secret Committee bound to transmit such orders to India, liep. 
p. ] 3 In case of war, finances are provided by the Secret Committee, in communica- 
tion with the Board of Control, Rep. p. 13 Chances of war in India greatly 

diminished, Rep. p. 37. 

Wa/i-rants. See Bishop of Calcutta. 

TPesf Indies. Quantity of indigo imported into the West Indies from 1780 1830, Appx. 
p. 378. Tp.. . 

' (146.) S g 2 Wild 
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WHE 


Z I L [Rep. E. I. Affairs, 1S32. 


Wheel Tax. Appears to be confined to Bombay, Rep. p. 74 Is represented as very 

oppressive in amount ; hardship and uselessness of a tax upon peasant’s carts, Rep. 
p. 74. 

Widows. See Suttee. 

Wilkins, Mr. Value of the Bhagvod-Geeta, translated by bim from a Sanscrit work, 
Appx. p. 33. 

TPnfcra. Qualifications required fora writer as fixed by Regulations framed by the Court 

of Directors aud Board of Commissioners, Rep. p. 23 'Number of writers who arrived 

in Bengal, 1811—1823, Appx. p. 246. 


X. 


Xavier. Roman-catholic missionary in India, 16th centmy ; extent of his success in pro- 
pagating Christianity, Appx. 66. 


z. 

Zemindars. Demands on them for revenue, made the grounds of still more excessive 

demands upon the inferior tenants, Appx. p. 9 Severe conduct of Jollier Khan 

towards the zemindars, Appx. p. 15. 

Zemindar y System : 

Bengal : 

Nature of the system of land revenue, Rep. p. 60 British Government had intro- 
duced a new variety by recognising all the zemindars as hereditary, Rep. p. 60 Does 

not appear to have answered the purposes for which it was benevolently intended by 

its author, Rep. p. 63 No efficient measures appear to have been taken to define or 

limit the demands of the zemindar on the iyots, Rep. p. 63. 

Madras : 

Portion of Madras territory which is under zemindary settlement ;• amount of revenue 

derived therefrom, Rep. p. 66 Comprises the whole of the five Northern Cirears, 

Rep. p. 66 Circumstances which prevented the alienation of these hereditary tenures 

by public sale, on account of arrears of payment, Rep. p. 66. 

Zillali Courts. Statement showing the total amount of collections and disbursements, 
during 1827-28, in the several zillahs under the Bombay Presidency, Appx. p. 186, 

187, 190 There can be no objection to the abolition of pundit and mooftyin all the 

Zillak Courts throughout the country, Lushington, Appx. p. 195 Arrangements 

necessary in consequence of the additional labour which is to be thrown on the Zillali 
Courts, Appx. p. 200 Arrangements to be made as to salaries on account of addi- 
tional labour, Appx. p. 200, 201 Reasons for the reduction of the registrars of Zillah 

Courts, Appx. p. 211 Scale of establishments fixed for the Zillah Courts under the 

Madras Presidency, Appx. p, 180. 
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